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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  prefent  'Edition  contains  the  whole 
of  the  original  Work,  except  Eight  Elates,  which 
were  omitted  for  the  Purpofe  of  reducing  it  to  a 
Price  adapted  to  moYe  general  Circulation. 

The  Third  Edition,  on  fuperfine  wove  Paper,  in 
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Plates,  may  he  had  of  the  Puhlifher ,  Price  One 
Guinea,  or  with  the  firjl  ImpreJJions  of  the  Plates, 
in  one  Volume  quarto ,  Price  ll.  10s. 
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PREFACE 


TO 

THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


AT  a  period  when  war  was  fpreading  defo- 
lation  over  the  fairelt  parts  of  Europe,  when 
anarchy  feemed  to  be  extending  its  frightful  pro- 
grefs  from  nation  to  nation,  and  when  the  forms 
that  were  gathering  over  his  native  country  *  in 
particular,  rendered  it  impoffible'to  fay  how  foon 
any  one  of  its  inhabitants  might  be  forced  to  feck 
for  refuge  in  a  foreign  land ;  the  Author  of  the 
following  page's  was  induced  to  crofs  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  with  his  owrn 
eyes  into  the  truth  of  the  various  accounts  which 
had  been  given  of  the  flourifiiing  and  happy  con¬ 
dition  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of 
afeertaining  whether,  in  cafe  of  future  emergency, 
any  part  of  thofe  territories  might  be  looked  for¬ 
ward  to,  as  an  eligible  and  agreeable  place  of 
abode.  Arrived  in  America,  he  travelled  pretty 
generally  through  the  States  of  Pennfylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  New  Jcrfey,  and 
New  York  ;  he  afterwards  paifed  into  the  Cana¬ 
das,  defirous  of  obtaining  equal  information  as 
to  the  ftate  of  thofe  provinces,  and  of  determin¬ 
ing  from  his  own  immediate  obfervations,  how 
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far  the  prelent  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
BritiHi  dominions  in  America  might  be  inferior, 
or  otherwife,  to  that  of  the  people  of  the  States, 
who  had  now  indeed  thrown  off  the  yoke,  but 
were  formerly  common  members  ,of  the  fame 
extend ve  empire. 

When  abroad,  he  had  not  the  mod:  didant 
intention  of  publidiing  his  travels  ;  but  finding 
on  his  return  home,  that  much  of  the  matter 
contained  in  the  following  letters  was  quite  new 
to  his  friends,  and  being  induced  to  think  that  it 
might  prove  equally  new,  and  not  wholly  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Public,  he  came  to  the  refolution 
of  committing  them  to  print  :  accordingly  the 
prefent  vloume*  is  now  offered  to  the  world,  in 
an  humble  hope,  that  if  not  entertaining  to  all 
readers,  it  will  at  lead  be  lo  to  fome,  as  well  as 
ufeful  to  future  travellers. 

If  it  111  all  appear  to  any  one,  that  he  has 
fpoken  with  too  much  afpenty  of  American  men 
and  American  manners,  the  Author  begs  that 
fuch  language  may  not  be  aferibed  to  hady  pre¬ 
judice,  and  a  blind  partiality  for  every  thing  that 
is  European.  He  eroded  the  Atlantic  drongly 
prepodeded  in  favour  of  the  people  and  the 
country,  which  he  was  about  to  vifit ;  and  if  he 
returned  with  fentiments  of  a  different  tendency, 
they  refulted  fblely  from  a  cool  and  difpafdonate 
obfervation  of  what  chance  prefented  to  his  view 
when  abroad.  x 

#  The  firft  edition  was  printed  in  one  quarto  volume. 
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An  enthufiaftic  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  fcenery  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  pafied  did  not  fail  to  attract  a  great  part  of 
his  attention  ;  and  interfperled  through  the  book 
will  be  found  views  of  what  he  thought  would 
be  mof:  interefting  to  his  readers :  they  are  what 
he  himfelf  Iketched  upon  the  fpot,  that  of  Mount 
Vernon,  the  Sear  of  General  Wafhington,  in¬ 
deed,  excepted,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  an 
ingenious  friend  that  he  met  in  America,  and  the 
View  of  Bethlehem  He  has  many  more  views 
in  his  poffeffion  :  but  he  thought  it  better  to 
furnifh  his  Publisher  with  a  few  only,  in  hopes 
v  that  the  engraving  from  them  would  be  well 
executed,  rather  than  with  a  great  many,  which, 
had  they  been  given,  muff  either  have  been  in  a 
Tyle  unworthy  of  the  public  eye,  or  elfe  have 
fwelled  the  price  of  the  volume  beyond  the  reach 
of  many  that  may  now  read  it.  Of  the  refem- 
blance  which  thefe  views  bear  to  their  refpecHve 
archetypes,  thofe  alone  can  be  judges  who  have 
been  lpcdfators  of  the  original  feenes.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Cataradl  of  Niagara,  however,  it  mult 
be  obferved,  that  in  views  on  fo  fmall  a  fcale  no 
one  muft  expedl  to  find  a  lively  reprefentation  of 
its  wonderful  and  terrific  vaftnefs,  even  were  they 
executed  by  artifts  of  far  fuperior  merit ;  the  in¬ 
ferring  of  the  three  in  the  prefent  work  is  done 
merely  in  the  hope  that  they  may  help,  together 
with  the  ground  plan  of  the  precipice,  if  it  may 
be  fo  called,  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  por¬ 
tion  and  appearance  of  that  fhipendous  Cataraft. 
Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  becoming  more  inti- 
mately  acquainted  with  it,  will  foon  be  gratified, 
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at  leaft  fo  he  has  been  given  to  understand  by 
the  artift  in  whofe  hands  they  at  prefent  are, 
•with  a  fet  of  views  from  the  mafterly  pencil  of 
Captain  Fifher,  of  the  Royal  Britilh.  Artillery, 
which  are  allowed  by  all  thofe  who  have  vifited 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  to  convey  a  more  perfect 
idea  of  that  wonderful  natural  curiofity,  than 
any  paintings  or  engravings  that  are  extant. 

Finally,  before  the  Reader  proceeds  to  the 
perufal  of  the  enfuing  pages,  the  Author  will  juft 
beg  leave  to  apprize  him,  that  they  are  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  very  youthful  pen,  unaccuitomed  to 
write  a  great  deal,  far  lefs  to  write  for  the  prefs.  * 
It  is  now  for  the  firSt  time  that  one  of  its  produc¬ 
tions  is  ventured  to  be  laid  before  the  public  eye. 

As  a  firft  attempt,  therefore,  it  is  humbly  hoped 
that  the  prefent  work  may  meet  with  a  generous 
indulgence,  and  not  be  too  feverely  criticifed  on 
account  of  its  numerous  imperfections. 

Dublin, 

20 th  December ,  1798. 
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MY  DEAR  SIR,  '  Philadelphia,  November,  1/95. 


OUR  pafiagc  acrofs  the  Atlantic  was  difagreeable 
in  the  extreme.  The  weather  for  the  mod  part 
was  bad,  and  calms  and  heavy  adverfc  gales  fo  fre¬ 
quently  retarded  our  progrefs  to  the  weftward,  that 
it  was  not  until  the  fifty-ninth  day  from  that  on 
which  we  left  Ireland,  that  we  difcovered  the  Ameri¬ 
can  coad.  1  fhall  not  attempt  to  defcribe  the  joy 
which  the  fight  of  land,  a  fight  that  at  once  relieved 
the  eye  from  the  unintereding  and  wearifome  view  of 
iky  and  water,  and  that  afforded  to  each  individual  a 
fpeedy  profpedt  of  delivery  from  the  narrow  condnes 
of  a  fmall  trading  veffel,  diffufed  amongd  the  paffcn- 
gers.  You,  who  have  yourfelf  made  a  long  voyage, 
can  bed  imagine  what  it  mud  have  been. 
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j  g  TRAVELS  THROUGH  NORTH  AMERICA  i 

The  fir  ft  objects  which  meet  the  eye  on  approach¬ 
ing  the  American  coaft,  loath  of  New  York,  are  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  with  which  the  fhore  is  thickly  co¬ 
vered  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  Thefe,  at  a  dif- 
tance,  have  the  appearance  of  lmall  iflands  ;  but  as 
you  draw  nearer  they  are  feen  to  unite  ;  and  the  tall 
foreft  riling  gradually  out  of  the  ocean,  at  laid  pre¬ 
sents  itfelf  in  all  its  majefty  to  your  view.  The  laud 
which  we  made  was  fituated  very  near  to  the  bay  of 
Delaware,  and  before  noon  we  palled  between  the 
capes  Kenlopen  and  May,  which  guard  the  entrance 
of  the  bay.  The  capes  are  only*  eighteen  miles  apart, 
but  within  them  the  bay  expands  to  the  breadth  of 
thirty  miles.  It  afterwards  becomes  gradually  nar¬ 
rower,  until  it  is  loft  in  the  river  of  the  fame  name, 
at  Bombay  Hook,  Seven  leagues  diftant  from  the  At¬ 
lantic.  The  river  Delaware,  at  this  place,  is  about 
fix  miles  wide  ;  at  Reedy  Ifland,  twenty  miles  higher 
up,  it  is  three  miles  wide  ;  and  at  Philadelphia,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  fea,  one  mile 
wide. 

The  (bores  of  the  bay  and  of  the  river  Delaware, 
fora  very  confidcrable  di fiance  upwards,  are  low  ;  and 
they  are  covered,  like  the  coaft,  with  one  vaft  foreft, 
excepting  merely  in  a  few  places,  where  extenfive 
marfhes  intervene.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
more  pleating  than  the  views  with  which  we  were  en¬ 
tertained  as  we  failed  up  to  Philadelphia.  The  trees 
had  not  yet  quite  loft  their  foliage,  and  the  rich  red 
and  yellow  tints  which  autumn  had  fuffufed  over  the 
leaves  of  the  oaks  and  poplars  appeared  beautifully 
blended  with  the  fombre  green  of  the  lofty  pines  ; 
whillt  the  river,  winding  (lowly  and  Smoothly  along 
under  the  banks,  reflected  in  its  glafty  Surface  the 
varied  colours  of  the  objects  on  fhore,  as  well  as  the 
images  of  multitudes  of  veftelsof  various  Sizes,  which, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were  feen  gliding  Silent¬ 
ly  along  with  the  tide.  As  you  approach  towards 
Philadelphia,  the  banks  of  the  river  become  more  ele¬ 
vated  ; 
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Vated  ;  and  on  the  left  hand  fide,  where  they  are 
much  cleared,  they  are  interfperfed  with  numberlefs 
neat  farm-houfes,  with  villages  and  towns  ;  and  are 
in  fome  parts  cultivated  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
water.  The  New  Jerfey  fhore,  on  the  right  hand 
fide,  remains  thickly  wooded,  even  as  far  as  the  city. 

Vefiels  very  commonly  afcend  to  Philadelphia, 
when  the  wind  is  favourable,  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
but  unfortunately,  as  our  fhip  entered  the  river,  the 
wind  died  away,  and  the  had  to  depend  folely  upon 
the  tide,  which  flows  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles 
only  in  the  hour.  Finding  that  the  paflage  up  to 
the  city  was  likely  therefore  to  become  tedious,  I 
would  fain  have  gone  on  fliore  far  below  it ;  but  this 
the  captain  would  not  permit  me  to  do.  By  the  laws 
of  Pennfylvania,  enacted  in  confequence  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  pefiiience  which  raged  in  the  capital  in  the  year 
1793,  the  mailer  of  any  veflel  bound  for  that  port  is 
made  fubjedl  to  a  very  heavy  fine,  if  he  filfFers  any 
perfon  from  on  board  her,  whether  mariner  or  paffen- 
ger,  to  go  on  fhore  in  any  part  of  the  ilate,  before 
his  veflel  is  examined  by  the  health  officer  :  and  any 
perfon  that  goes  on  fhore,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
mailer  of  the  veflel,  is  liable  to  be  imprifoned  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  time;  In  cafe  the  exiflence  of 
th  is  law  fhould  not  be  known  on  board  a  veflel  bound 
for  a  port  in  Pennfylvania,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  this 
pilot  to  furnifh  the  mailer  and  the  paffengers  on  board 
with  copies  of  it,  with  which  he  always  comes  pro¬ 
vided.  The  health  officer,  who  is  a  regular  bred  phy- 
fician,  refides  at  Mifflin  Fort,  four  miles  below  the 
city,  where  there  is  a  final l  garrifon  kept.  A  boat  is 
always  lent  on  fhore  for  him  from  the  ’fhip.  After 
having  been  toiled  about  on  the  ocean  for  nine  weeks 
nearly,  nothing  could  be  more  tantalizing  than  to  be 
kept  thus  clofe  to  the  fliore  without  being  permitted 
to  land. 

Philadelphia,  as  you  approach  by  the  river,  is  not 
jfeen  farther  off  than  three  miles,  a  point  of  land  co- 
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vered  with  trees  concealing  it  from  the  view.  On 
weathering  this  point  it  fuddenly  opens  upon  you, 
and  at  that  diflance  it  looks  extremely  well ;  but  on 
a  nearer  approach,  the  city  makes  a  poor  appearance, 
as  nothing  is  vifible  from  the  water  but  confufed 
heaps  of  wooden  dorehoufes,  crowded  upon  each 
other,  the  chief  of  which  are  built  upon  platforms  of 
artificial  ground,  and  wharfs  which  project  a  confi- 
derable  way  into  the  river.  The  wharfs  are  of  a  rect¬ 
angular  form,  and  built  of  wood  ;  they  jut  out  in 
every  direction,  and  are  well  adapted  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  Hupping,  the  largefl  merchant  veflels 
being  able  to  lie  clofe  alongfide  them.  Behind  thefe 
wharfs,  and  parallel  to  the  river,  runs  Water-llreet. 
This  is  the  firlt  ftrcct  which  you  ufually  enter  after 
landing,  and  it  does  not  ferve  to  give  a  Itranger  a 
very  favourable  opinion  either  of  the  neatnefsor  com- 
modioufnefs  of  the  public  ways  of  Philadelphia.  It 
is  no  more  than  thirty  feet  wide  ;  and  immediately 
behind  the  houfes,  which  Hand  on  the  fide  farthest 
from  the  water,  a  high  bank,  luppofed  to  be  the  old 
bank  of  the  river,  rifes,  which  renders  the  air  very 
confined.  Added  to  this,  fuch  flenches  at  times 
prevail  in  it,  owing  in  part  to  the  quantity  of  filth 
and  dirt  that  is  differed  to  remain  on  the  pavement, 
and  in  part  to  what  is  depofited  in  wafte  houfes,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  in  the  llreet,  that  it  is  really 
dreadful  to  pafs  through  it.  It  was  here  that  the  ma¬ 
lignant  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  the  year  1703, 
which  made  fuch  terrible  ravages  ;  and  in  the  dim¬ 
mer  feafon,  in  general,  the  dreet  is  found  extremely 
unhealthy.  That  the  inhabitants,  after  differing  fo 
much  from  the  deknefs  that  originated  in  it,  fhould 
remain  thus  inattentive  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  Water- 
ffreet  is  truly  furpridng  ;  more  efpecially  fo,  when  it 
is  conddered,  that  the  ftreets  in  the  other  parts  of  th§ 
town  are  as  much  diftinguifhed  for  the  neat  nets  that 
prevails  throughout  them,  as  this  one  is  for  its  dirty 
condition. 
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On  the  level  plot  of  ground  on  the  top  of  the  bank 
which  riles  behind  Water-dreet,  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  was  originally  laid  out,  and  it  was  intended 
by  the  founder  that  no  houfes  fhould  have  been  erect¬ 
ed  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  however,  as  there  was  no  po- 
dtive  law  to  this  effedt,  the  convenience  of  the  dtua- 
tion  foon  tempted  numbers  to  build  there,  and  they 
are  now  encroaching,  annually,  on  the  river,  by 
throwing  wharfs  farther  out  into  the  dream.  In  an- 
■  other  relpedt  alio  the  original  plan  of  the  city  was  not 
adhered  to.  The  ground  allotted  for  it  was  in  the 
form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  two  miles  in  length,  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  river  Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware,  and 
one  mile  in  breadth.  Purfuant  to  this  feheme,  the 
houfes  were  begun  on  the  Delaware  tide  ;  but  indead 
of  having  been  carried  on  towards  the  Schuylkill,  the 
current  of  building  has  kept  entirely  on  one  hde. 
The  houfes  extend  for  two  miles  nearly  along  the 
Delaware,  but,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  towards  the  Schuylkill  :  this  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  one  river  over  the  other. 
All  the  houfes  built  beyond  the  boundary  line  of  the 
oblong  fquare  are  faid  to  be  in  the  “  Liberties,”  as 
the  jurifdidfion  of  the  corporation  does  not  extend  to 
that  part  of  the  town.  Here  the  ftreets  are  very  irre¬ 
gularly  built,  but  in  the  city  they  all  interfedl  each 
other  at  right  angles,  according  to  the  original  plan. 
The  principal  dreet  is  one  hundred  feet  wide  ;  the 
others  vary  from  eighty  to  fifty.  They  are  all  toler¬ 
ably  well  paved  with  pebble  dones  in  the  middle  ;  and 
on  each  dde,  for  the  convenience  of  padengers,  there 
is  a  footway  paved  with  red  brick. 

The  houfes  within  the  limits  of  the  city  are  for  the 
mod  part  built  of  brick  ;  a  few,  and  a  few  only,  are 
of  wood. 

In  the  old  parts  of  the  town  they  are  in  general 
final  1,  heavy,  and  inconvenient ;  but  amongd  thofe 
which  have  been  lately  eredled,  many  are  to  be  found 
that  are  light,  airy,  and  commodious.  In  the  whole 
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city,  however,  there  are  only  two  or  three  houfes  that 
particularly  attract  the  attention,  on  account  of  their 
fize  and  architecture,  and  bat  little  beauty  is  obferv- 
able  in  the  defigns  of  any  of  thefe.  The  mod  fpaci- 
ous  and  the  mod  remarkable  one  amongft  them  ftands 
in  Chefnut-flreet,  but  it  is  not  yet  quite  finifhed.  At 
prefent  it  appears  a  huge  rnafs  of  red  brick  and  pale 
blue  marble,  which  bids  defiance  to  fimplicity  and 
elegance.  This  luperb  manfion,  according  to  report, 
has  already  coft  upwards  of  fifty  thoufand  guineas, 
and  hands  as  a  monument  of  the  increafing  luxury  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

As  for  the  public  buildings,  they  are  all  heavy  tafte- 
lefs  piles  of  red  brick,  ornamented  with  the  fame  fort 
of  blue  marble  as  that  already  mentioned,  and  which 
but  ill  accord  together,  unlefs  indeed  we  except  the 
new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  prefbyterian 
Church  in  High-ftreet.  The  latter  building  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  handfome  portico  in  front,  fupported 
by  fix  pillars  in  the  Corinthian  order  ;  but  it  is  feen 
to  great  difad  vantage  on  account  of  the  market  houfe, 
which  occupies  the  center  of  the  flreet  before  it.  The 
buildings  next  to  thefe,  that  are  moft  deferving  of 
notice/  are  the  State  Houfe,  the  Prelident’s  Houfe, 
the.  Hofpbal,  the  Bettering  Ploufe,  and  the  Gaol. 

The  State  Houfe  is  fituated  in  Chefnut  ftreet  ;  and 
confidering  that  no  more  than  fifty-three  years  elapfed 
from  the  time  the  fir  ft  cabin  was  built  on  the  fpot 
marked  out  for  the  city,  until  it  was  erected,  the 
architecture  calls  forth  both  our  furprife  and  admira¬ 
tion.  The  State  Houfe  is  appropriated  to  the  ufc  of 
the  legiflative  bodies  of  the  date.  Attached  to  this 
edifice  are  the  congrels  and  the  city-halls.  In  the 
former,  the  congrefs  of  the  United  States  meets  to 
tranfacl  bufinefs.  The  room  allotted  to  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  lower  houfe  is  about  fixty  feet  in  length, 
and  fitted  up  in  the  plained  manner.  At  one  end  of 
it.  is  a  gallery,  open  to  every  perfon  that  chufes  to  en¬ 
ter  it ;  the  flair-cafe  leading  to  which  runs  direCtly 
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from  the  public  ftreet.  The  fenate  chamber  is  in  the 
ftory  above  this,  and  it  is  furnifhed  and  fitted  up  in  a 
much  fuperior  fiyle  to  that  of  the  lower  houfe.  In 
the  city  hall  the  courts  of  juftice  are  held,  the  fupremo 
court  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  thatof  the  date 
of  Pen nfyl vania,  and  thofc  of  the  city. 

The  prefident’ s  houfe,  as  it  is  called,  was  ere  died 
for  the  red  den  ce  of  the  prefident,  before  the  removal 
of  the  feat  of  the  federal  government  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  agitated.  The  original  plan  of  this  building 
was  drawn  by  a  private  gentleman,  refident  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  poffefled,  it 
is  laid,  of  no  fmall  fhare  of  merit ;  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  citizens,  that  was  appointed  to  take  the 
plan  into  confederation,  and  to  direct  the  building, 
conceiving  that  it  could  be  improved  upon,  reverfed 
the  poftions  of  the  upper  and  lower  (lories,  placing 
the  latter  at  top,  fo  that  the  pilaff ers,  with  which  it 
is  ornamented,  appear  fufpended  in  the  air.  The  com¬ 
mittee  alfo  contrived,  that  the  windows  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  apartments,  inflead  of  opening  into  a  fpacious 
area  in  front  of  the  houfe,  as  was  defgned  at  f  rft, 
fhould  face  towards  the  confined  back  yards  of  the 
adjoining  houfes.  This  building  is  not  yet  finilhed, 
and  as  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  to  the 
federal  city  of  Walliington  is  fo  fhortly  to  tajee  place, 
it  is  mo  ft  probable  that  it  will  never  be  occupied  by 
the  prefident.  To  what  purpofe  it  will  be  now  ap¬ 
plied  is  yet  undetermined.  Some  imagine,  that  it 
will  be  converted  into  a  city  hotel  ;  others,  that  it 
will  be  deftined  for  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of 
the  (tate.  For  the  latter  purpofe,  it  would  be  unfit 
in  the  extreme,  the  falary  of  the  governor  being  fo 
inconfiderable,  that  it  would  not  enable  him  to  keep 
up  an  eftablifhment  fuitable  to  a  dwelling  of  one- 
fourth  part  the  fize  of  it. 

The  hofpital,  for  its  airinefs,  for  its  convenient  ac¬ 
commodation  for>  the  tick  and  infirm,  and  for  the 
neatnefs  exhibited  throughout  every  part  of  it,  can- 
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not  be  burpaLed  by  any  inftitution  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  H.  At  prefent  but  one  wing  and  a  part 
of  the  center  are  finifhed  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  in  a  ftatc  of  forwardnels.  It  is  two  ftories 
high,  and  underneath  the  whole  are  cells  for  lunatics. 
Perfons  labouring  under  any  diforder  of  body  or  mind 
are  received  into  this  hofpital,  excepting  fueh  as  have 
difeafes  that  are  contagious,  and  of  a  malignant  na¬ 
ture  ;  fuch  patients,  however,  have  the  advice  of  the 
attending  phyiicians  gratis,  and  are  lupplied  with  me¬ 
dicine  from  the  hofpital  difpenfary. 

The  productive  Lock  of  this  hofpital,  in  the  year 
)7Q3,  was  eftimated  17,0(351.  currency;  betides 
which  there  are  etlates  belonging  to  it  that  as  yet 
•  produce  nothing.  The  fame  year,  the  legiflature 
granted  10,Q00l.  for  enlarging  the  building,  and 
adding  thereto  a  Lying-in  and  Foundling  hofpital. 
The  annual  private  donations  are  very  confiderable, 
Thofe  that  contribute  a  certain  fum  have  the  power 
of  electing  the  directors,  who  are  twelve  in  number, 
and  cholen  yearly.  The  directors  appoint  fix  of  the 
molt  Ikilful  lurgeons  and  phyiicians  in  the  city  to  at¬ 
tend  ;  there  is  alfo  a  burgeon  and  apothecary  relident 
in  the  hoube.  From  the  year  175(3,  when  it  was 
built,  to  the  year  17Q3  inclulive,  nearly  9,000  pa¬ 
tients  were  admitted  into  this  hobpital,  upwards  of 
(3,000  of  whom  were  relieved  or  cured.  The  hofpital 
Lands  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  but  it  is  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  removed  from  any  of  the 
other  buildings.  There  are  bpacious  walks  within  the 
inclobure  for  fuch  of  the  patients  as  are  in  a  Late  of 
convalefcencc. 

The  Bettering  Ploube,  which  is  under  the  care  of 
the  overfeers  of  the  poor,  Lands  in  the  fame  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  fomewhat  farther  removed  from  the  houbes 
of  the  city.  It  is  a  bpacious  building  of  brick,  with 
extensive  walks  and  gardens.  The,  poor  of  the  city 
and  neighbourhood  arc  here  furnilhcd  with  employ¬ 
ment. 
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merit,  and  comfortably  lodged  and  dieted.  Daring 
the  feverity  of  the  winter  feafon,  many  aged  and  re¬ 
duced  perfons  feek  refuge  in  this  place,  and  leave  it 
again  on  the  return  of  fpring.  Whilft  they  day  there, 
they  arc  under  very  little  redraint,  and  go  in  and 
out  when  they  pleafe  ;  they  mud,  however,  behave 
orderly.  This  inftitution  is  fupported  by  a  tax  ori 
the  town. 

The  gaol  is  a  fpacious  building  of  common  done, 
one  Hundred  feet  in  front.  It  is  fitted  up  with  foli- 
tary  cells,  on  the  new  plan,  and  the  apartments  are 
all  arched,  to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire.  Be¬ 
hind  the  building  arc  extendve  yards,  which  are  fe- 
curcd  by  lofty  walls.  This  gaol  is  better  regulated, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Bvr 
the  new  penal  laws  of  Pennfylvania,  lately  enabled, 
no  crime  is  punifhable  with  death,  excepting  murder 
of  the  fird  degree,  by  which  is  meant,  murder  that 
is  perpetrated  by  wilful  premeditated  intention,  or  in 
attempts  to  commit  rape,  robbery,  or  the  like.  Every 
other  offence,  according  to  its  enormity,  is  punifhed 
by  folitary  imprifonment  of  a  determined  duration. 
Objections  may  be  made  to  this  mode  of  punifhment, 
as  not  being  diffidently  fevcrc  on  the  individual  to 
atone  for  an  atrocious  crime  ;  nor  capable,  bccaufe 
not  inffidted  in  public,  of  deterring  evil-minded  per¬ 
fons  in  the  community  from  the  cominiffion  of  oB 
fences  which  incur  the  rigour  of  the  law  ;  but  on  a 
clofe  examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  very  fe- 
vere  ;  and  as  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed  from  the 
trial  that  has  been  hitherto  made  by  the  date  of 
Pennfylvania,  it  feems  better  calculated  to  redrain, 
the  excedes  of  the  people  than  any  other.  If  any 
public  puniffiment  coidd  drike  terror  into  the  lawlefs 
part  of  the  multitude,  it  is  as  likely  that  the  inflidlion 
of  death  would  do  it  as  any  whatfoever  :  but  death  is 
diveded  of  many  of  his  terrors,  after  being  often  pre- 
fented  to  oar  view  ;  fo  that  we  find  in  countries,  fc.; 
indance  in  England,  where  it  occurs  often  as  punifh- 
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ment,  the  falutary  effects  that  might  be  expelled 
from  it  are  in  a  great  meafure  loft.  The  unfortunate 
wretch,  who  is  doomed  to  forfeit  his  life  in  expiation 
of  the  crimes  he  has  committed,  in  numberlefs  in- 
ftances,  looks  forward  with  apparent  unconcern  to  the 
moment  in  which  he  is  to  be  launched  into  eternity  ; 
his  companions  around  him  only  condole  with  him, 
becaufe  his  career  of  iniquity  has  fo  luddenly  been 
impeded  by  the  courfe  of  juftice  :  or,  if  he  is  not  too 
much  hardened  in  the  paths  of  vice,  but  falls  a  prey 
to  remorfe,  and  fees  all  the  horrors  of  his  impending 
fate,  they  endeavour  to  rally  his  broken  fpirits  by  the 
confoling  remembrance,  that  the  pangs  he  has  to  en¬ 
dure  are  but  the  pangs  of  a  moment,  which  they  ii- 
luftrate  by  the  fpeedy  exit  of  one  whofe  death  he  was 
perhaps  himfelf  witnefs  to  but  a  few  weeks  before. 
A  month  does  not  pafs  over  in  England  without  re¬ 
peated  executions  ;  and  there  is  lcarcely  a  vagabond  to 
be  met  with  in  the  country,  who  has  not  feen  a  fellow- 
creature  fufpended  from  the  gallows.  We  all  know 
what  little  good  effedt  fuch  fpcdtacles  produce.  But 
immured  in  darknefs  and  folitude,  the  prifoner  fuf- 
fers  pangs  worfe  than  death  a  hundred  times  in  the 
day  :  he  is  left  to  his  own  bitter  reflections ;  there  is 
no  one  thing  to  divert  his  attention,  and  he  endea¬ 
vours  in  vain  to  efcape  from  the  horrors  which  con¬ 
tinually  haunt  his  imagination.  In  fuch  a  fttuation 
the  mo  ft  hardened  offender  is  loan  reduced  to  a  ftate 
of  repentance. 

But  punifhment  by  imprifonment,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Pennfylvania,  is  impofed,  not  only  as  an  ex¬ 
piation  of  paft  offences,  and  an  example  to  the  guilty 
part  of  foeiety,  but  for  another  purpofe,  regarded  by 
few  penal  codes  in  the  world,  the  reform  of  the  cri¬ 
minal.  The  regulations  of  the  gaol  are  calculated  to 
promote  this  effect  as  foon  as  poflible,  fo  that  the 
building,  indeed,  deferves  the  name  of  a  penitentiary 
houfe  more  than  that  of  a  gaol.  As  foon  as  a  crimi¬ 
nal  is  committed  to  the  prifon  he  is  made  to  wafh  ; 
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his  hair  is  fhorn,  and  if  not  decently  clothed,  he  is 
furn  died  with  clean  apparel  ;  then  he  is  thrown  into 
a  folitary  cell,  about  nine  feet  long  and  four  wide, 
where  he  remains  debarred  from  the  light  of  every 
living  being  excepting  his  gaoler,  whole  duty  it  is  to 
attend  to  the  bare  necellities  of  his  nature,  but 
who  is  forbidden,  on  any  account,  to  fpeak  to  him 
without  there  is  abfolute  occafion.  If  a  prifoner  is 
at  all  refradlory,  or  if  the  offence  for  which  he  is  im- 
prifoned  is  of  a  very  atrocious  nature,  he  is  then  con- 
lined  in  a  cell  fecluded  even  from  the  light  of  heaven. 
This  is  the  word  that  can  be  inflidjted  upon  him. 

The  gaol  is  infpedfed  twice  every 'week  by  twelve 
perfons  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  who  are  chofen 
annually  from  amonglb  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 
Nor  is  it  a  difficult  matter  to  procure  thefe  men,  who 
readily  and  voluntarily  take  it  upon  them  to  go 
through  the  troublefome  fundlions  of  the  office  with¬ 
out  any  fee  or  emolument  whatever.  They  divide 
themfelves  into  committees  ;  each  of  thefe  takes  it  in 
turn,  for  a  dated  period,  to  vifit  every  part  of  the 
prifon  ;  and  a  report  is  made  to  the  infpedtors  at  large, 
who  meet  together  at  times  regularly  appointed.  From 
the  report  of  the  committee  an  opinion  is  formed  by 
the  inlpeciors,  who,  with  the  confent.  of  the  judges, 
regulate  the  treatment  of  each  individual  prifoner 
during  his  condnement.  This  is  varied  according  to 
his  crime,  and  according  to  his  fubfequent  repent¬ 
ance.  Solitary  condnement  in  a  dark  cell  is  looked 
upon  as  the  fevered  ufage;  next,  folitary  condnement 
in  a  cell  with  the  admiffion  of  light;  next,  condne¬ 
ment  in  a  cell  where  the  prifoner  is  allowed  to  do 
feme  fort  of  work  ;  Jadly,  labour  in  company  with 
others.  The  prifoners  are  obliged  to  bathe  twice 
every  week,  proper  conveniencies  for  that  purpofe 
being  provided  within  the  walls  of  the  prifon,  and 
alfo  to  change  their  linen,  with  which  they  are  regu¬ 
larly  provided.  Thofe  in  folitary  condnement  are 
kept  upon  bread  and  water ;  but  thofe  who  labour 
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are  allowed  broth,  porridge,  puddings,  and  the  like  : 
meat  is  difpenfed  only  in  fmall  quantities,  twice  in 
the  week.  Their  drink  is  water  ;  on  no  pretence  is 
any  other  beverage  fuffered  to  be  brought  into  the 
prifon.  This  diet  is  found,  by  experience,  to  afford 
the  prifoners  ffrength  fuffeient  to  perform  the  labour 
that  is  impofed  upon  them  ;  whereas  a  more  gene¬ 
rous  one  would  only  ferve  to  render  their  minds  lefs 
humble  and  fubmiffive.  Thole  who  labour,  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the*  particular  trade  to  which  they  have 
been  accuflomed,  provided  it  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
prifon  ;  if  not  acquainted  with  any.  fomething  is  loon 
found  that  they  can  do.  One  room  is  fet  apart  for 
ihoemakers,  another  for  tavlors,  a  third  for  carpen¬ 
ters,  and  fo  on  :  and  in  the  yards  are  ftone-cutters, 
fmiths,  nailers,  <kc.  &c. 

Excepting  the  cells,  which  are  at  a  remote  part  of 
the  building,  the  prifon  has  the  appearance  of  a 
large  manufactory.  Good  order  and  decency  prevail 
throughout,  and  the  eye  of  a  fpedtator  is  never  afiailed 
by  the  light  of  fuch  ghaftly  and  lqualid  figures  as  are 
continually  to  be  met  with  in  our  prifons  ;  fo  far, 
alfo,  is  a  vifitorfrom  being  infulted,  that  he  is  fcarcely 
noticed  as  he  paffes  through  the  different  wards.  The 
prifoners  are  forbidden  to  fpeak  to  each  other  with¬ 
out  there  is  neceffity  ;  they  are  alfo  forbidden  to 
laugh,  or  to  fing,  or  to  make  the  fmnlleft  d  ill  urban  ce. 
An  overfeer  attends  continually  to  fee  that  every  one 
performs  his  work  diligently  ;  and  in  cafe  of  the 
fmall  eft  refiftance  to  any  of  the  regulations,  the  offen¬ 
der  is  immediately  calf  into  a  folitary  cell,  to  fubfilt 
on  bread  and  water  till  he  returns  to  a  proper  fenle 
of  his  behaviour  ;  but  the  dread  all  thofe  have  of  this 
treatment,  who  have  once  experienced  it,  is  fuch,  that 
it  is  feldom  found  ncceflary  to  repeat  it.  The  women 
arc  kept  totally  apart  from  the  men,  and  are  employed 
in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  fex.  The  labourers  all 
eat  together  in  one  large  apartment ;  and  regularly, 
every  Sunday,  there  is  divine  fervice,  at  which  all  at¬ 
tend. 
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tend.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  to  converfe  at 
times  with  the  prifoners,  and  endeavour  to  reform 
their  minds  and  principles.  The  infpeftors,  when 
they  vifit  the  prilon,  alio  do  the  fame  ;  fo  that  when 
a  prifoner  is  liberated,  he  goes  out,  as  it  were,  a  new 
man  ;  he  has  been  habituated  to  employment,  and  has 
received  good  inflrudtions.  The  greated  care  is  alfo 
taken  to  find  him  employment  the  moment  he  quits 
the  place  of  his  confinement.  According  to  the  re¬ 
gulations,  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  vifit  the  prifon  with¬ 
out  permiflion  of  the  infpe&ors.  The  greatefl  care  is 
alfo  taken  to  preferve  the  health  of  the  prifoners,  and 
for  thofe  who  are  tick  there  are  proper  apartments  and 
good  advice  provided.  The  longefl  period  of  con¬ 
finement  is  for  a  rape,  which  is  not  to  be  lefs  than  ten 
years,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-one.  For  high  trea- 
«  fon,  the  length  of  confinement  is  not  to  be  lefs  than 
fix  nor  more  than  twelve  years.  There  ate  prifons  in 
every  county  throughout  Pen nfyl vania,  but  none  as 
yet  are  edabli  died  on  the  fame  plan  as  that  which  has 
been  defcribed.  Criminals  arc  frequently  fent  from 
other  parts  of  the  ftate  to  receive  punifhment  in  the 
prifon  of  Philadelphia. 

So  well  is  this  gaol  condudled,  that  inflcad  of  being 
an  expenfe,  it  now  annually  produces  a  confiderable 
^revenue  to  the  date. 
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Population  of  Philadelphia — Some  Account  of  the  In - 
habitants ,  Character  and  Manners — Private 

Amufements — Americans  lofe  their  Teeth  prematurely 
- — Theatrical  Amufements  only  permitted  of  late — 
Quakers — Prejident' s ,  Levee  and  Drawing  Room — > 
Places  of  Public  JVorJhip — Carriages,  what  fort  of 
ufed  in  Philadelphia — Taverns,  how  combatted  in 
America — Difficulty  of  procuring  Servants — Charac¬ 
ter  of  the  lower  Claffies  of  People  in  America. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  November. 


PHILADELPHIA,  according  to  the  cenfus  taken 
in  the  year  1790,  contained  42,000  people. 
From  the  natural  increafe,  however,  of  population, 
and  the  influx  of  flrangers,  the  number  is  luppofed 
now  to  be  near  50,000,  notwithstanding  the  ravages 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  1793,  which  fwept  oft*  4,000 
people.  The  inhabitants  conlilt  of  Englifh,  Irifh, 
Scotch,  Germans,  French,  and  of  American  born 
citizens,  defeended  from  people  of  thefe  different  na¬ 
tions,  who  are  of  courfe  by  far  the  molt  numerous 
clafs.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  mod  part  engaged 
in  fome  fort  of  bufinefs  ;  a  few,  and  a  few  only,  live 
without  any  oflenfible  profefiions,  on  the  fortunes 
which  they  themfelves  have  raifed  ;  but  thefe  men 
are  not  idle  or  inattentive  to  the  increafe  of  their  pro¬ 
perty,  being  ever  on  the  watch  to  profit  by  the  fale 
of  lands,  which  they  have  purchafed,  and  to  buy  more 
on  advantageous  terms.  It  would  be  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  to  find  -a  man  of  any  property  in  the  country, 
who  is  not  concerned  in  the  buying  or  felling  of  land, 
which  may  be  confidered  in  America  as  an  article  of 
trade. 

In  a  large  city,  like  Philadelphia,  where  people  are 
aflembled  together  from  fo  many  different  quarters. 
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there  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  diverfity  in  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  a  remark,  however,  very 
generally  made,  not  only  by  foreigners,  but  alfo  by 
perfons  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
Philadelphians  are  extremely  deficient  in  hofpitality 
and  politenefs  towards  ft  rangers.  Amongft  the  up- 
perrnoft  circles  in  Philadelphia,  pride,  haughtinefs, 
and  oftentation  are  confpicuous ;  and  it  feems  as  if 
nothing  could  make  them  happier  than  that  an  order 
of  nobility  fhould  be  eftablifhed,  by  which  they  might 
be  exalted  above  their  fellow  citizens,  as  much  as  they 
are  in  their  own  conceit.  In  the  manners  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  general  there  is  a  coldnefs  and  referve,  as  if 
they  were  fufpicious  of  fome  defignS  againft  them, 
which  chills  to  the  very  heart  thofc  who  come  to  viftt 
them.  In  their  private  focieties  a  triftejfe  is  apparent, 
near  which  mirth  and  gaiety  can  never  approach.  It 
is  no  unufual  thing,  in  the  genteeleft  houfes,  to  fee  a 
large  party  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  perfons  aflem- 
bled,  and  featcd  round  a  room,  without  partaking  of 
any  other  amufement  than  what  arifes  from  the  con- 
verfation,  moft  frequently  in  whifpers,  that  paftes  be¬ 
tween  the  two  perfons  who  are  feated  next  to  each 
other.  The  party  meets  between  fix  and  feven  in  the 
evening  ;  tea  is  ferved  with  much  form  ;  and  at  ten, 
by  which  time  moft  of  the  company  are  wearied  with 
having  remained  fo  long  ftationary,  they  return  to 
their  own  homes.  Still,  however,  they  are  not  ft  ran- 
gers  toxmufic,  cards,  or  dancing  ;  their  knowledge  of 
muftc,  indeed,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  ;  but  in  dancing, 
which  appears  to  be  their  moft  favourite  amufement, 
they  certainly  excel. 

The  women,  in  general,  whilft  young,  are  very 
pretty,  but  by  the  time  they  become  mothers  of  a 
little  family  they  lofe  all  their  beauty,  their  complex¬ 
ions  fade  away,  their  teeth  begin  to  decay,  and  they 
hardly  appear  like  the  fame  creatures.  In  a  few  in- 
ftances  only  it  would  be  poftible  to  find  a  woman  of 
the  age  of  forty,  who  has  had  a  large  family.  The 

fudden 
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Hidden  decay  of  the  teeth  is  a  circumffance  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  faculty  ;  both  men 
and  women,  American  born,  loffng  them  very  gene¬ 
rally  at  an  early  age.  Some  aferibe  it  to  the  great 
and  fudden  changes  in  the  weather  from  heat  to  cold  ; 
but  negroes,  who  are  expofed  to  the  fame  tranfition  of 
climate,  are  diftinguifhed  for  the  whitenefs  and  beauty 
of  their  teeth  ;  and  the  Indians  aifo,  who  are  more 
expofed  than  either,  preferve  their  teeth  in  good 
order.  Others  attribute  it  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
confedlionary.  Of  confediionary,  the  Americans  in 
the  towns  certainly  make  an  inordinate  ufe  ;  but  in 
the  country,  where  the  people  have  not  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  getting  fuch  things,  the  men,  but  more  ge¬ 
nerally  the  women,  alfo  loie  their  teeth  very  prema¬ 
turely.  Mott  probably  it  is  owing  to  the  very  gene¬ 
ral  ufe  they  make  of  Halted  provifions.  In  the  country 
parts  of  America  in  particular,  the  people  live  upon 
falted  pork  and  faltcd  fifh  nearly  the  whole  year 
round. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  paft,  fince  1779?  that 
any  public  amufements  have  been  buffered  in  this 
city  ;  the  old  corporation,  which  confiffed  moftly  of 
the  Quakers,  and  not  of  the  moft  liberal  minded  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  city,  having  always  oppofed  the  cftablifh- 
jnent  of  any  place  for  the  purpofe.  Now,  however, 
there  are  two  theatres  and  an  amphitheatre.  Little  or 
no  ufe  is  made  of  the  old  theatre,  which  is  of  wood, 
and  a  very  indifferent  building.  The  new  one  is  built 
of  brick,  and  neatly  fitted  up  within  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
large  enough  for  the  town.  A  (hocking  cuftom  ob¬ 
tains  here,  of  fmoking  tobacco  in  the  houfe,  which  at 
times  is  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs,  that  thofeto  whom 
it  is  difagreeable  arc  under  the  neceflity  of  going 
away.  To  the  people  in  the  pit,  wine  and  porter  is 
brought  between  the  adls,  precifely  as  if  they  were  in 
a  tavern.  The  actors  are  procured,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  none  of 
them  arc  very  eminent  performers,  but  they  are  equal 
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to  what  are  ufually  met  with  in  the  country  towns 
of  England.  The  amphitheatre  is  built  of  wood  ; 
equeftrian  and  other  exercifes  are  performed  there, 
fimilar  to  thofe  at  Alley’s.  Dancing  affemblies  are 
held  regularly  every  fortnight  through  the  winter,  and 
occationally  there  are  public  concerts. 

During  fummer,  the  people  that  can  make  it  con¬ 
venient  retire  to  country  houfes  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  town,  and  all  public  and  private  amufe- 
ments  ceafe  ;  winter  is  the  feafon  for  them,  the  Con- 
grefs  being  then  affembled,  and  trade  not  being  fo 
clofely  attended  to,  as  the  navigation  of  the  river  is 
then  commonly  impeded  by  ice. 

The  pretident  finds  it  neceffary,  in  general,  to  come 
to  Philadelphia  preparatory  to  the  meeting  of  con- 
grefs,  and  refides  there  during  the  whole  of  the  fef- 
fion.  Once  in  the  week,  during  his  flay  in  the  city, 
he  has  levees,  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  in 
the  afternoon.  At  thefe  he  always  appears  himfelf  in 
a  court  drefs,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  foreign  minis¬ 
ters  fhould  always  attend  in  the  fame  fiyle  ;  this  they 
conftantly  do,  excepting  the  French  minifter,  who 
makes  a  point  of  going  in  difhabille,  not  to  fay  worfe 
of  it.-  Other  perfons  are  at  liberty  to  go  as  they  think 
proper.  Mrs.  Wafhington,  alfo,  has  a  drawing-room 
once  every  week.  On  this  occafion  the  ladies  are 
Seated  in  great  form  round  the  apartment,  and  tea, 
coffee,  &c.  Served*. 

Philadelphia  is  the  grand  refidence  of  the  Quakers 
in  America,  but  their  number  does  not  bear  the  fame 
proportion  now  to  that  of  the  other  citizens  which  it 
did  formerly.  At  prefent  they  form  about  one  fourth 
only  of  the  inhabitants.  This  does  not  arife  from  any 

*  Whether  the  levee  Is  kept  up  by  the  prefident,  or  not,  I  have 
not  heard.  Many  objections  were  made  to  it  by  the  democratic 
party  during  the  adminiftcation  of  General  Wafhington,  as  being 
inconfiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  a  republican  government,  and  de- 
ftrudtive  of  that  equality  which  ought  to  reign  amongft  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  every  clafs. 
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dimimution  of  the  number  of  Quakers,  on  the  con¬ 
trary  they  have  conliderably  increafed,  but  from  the 
great  influx  into  the  city  of  perfons  of  a  different  per- 
fuafion.  Belonging  to  the  Quakers  there  are  five 
places  for  public  worfhip  ;  to  the  Preibyterians  and 
Scceders  fix  ;  to  the  Englifh  Epifcopalians  three  ;  to 
German  Lutherans  two  ;  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
four;  and  one  refpedlively  to  the  Swedifh  Luthe¬ 
rans,  Moravians,  Baptifis,  Univerfal  Baptifis,  Me-* 
thodifis,  and  Jews.  On  a  Sunday  every  citizen 
appears  well  dreffed  ;  the  lower  claffes  of  the  people 
in  particular  are  remarkably  well  clothed.  This 
is  a  great  day  alfo  for  little  excurfions  into  the 
country. 

The  carriages  made  ufe  of  in  Philadelphia  conffft  of 
coaches,  chariots,  chaifes,  coaches,  and  light  wag¬ 
gons,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  built  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  equipages  of  a  few  individuals  are  ex¬ 
tremely  ofientatious ;  nor  does  there  appear  in  any 
that  neatnefs  and  elegance  which  might  be  expcdled 
amongft  a  fet  of  people  that  are  defirous  of  imitating 
the  fafhions  of  England,  and  that  are  continually 
getting  models  over  from  that  country.  The  coachee 
is  a  carriage  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  America  ;  the  body 
of  it  is  rather  longer  than  that  of  a  coach,  but  of  the 
fame  fhape.  In  the  front  it  is  left  quite  open  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  driver  fits  on  a  bench  under 
the  roof  of  the  carriage.  There  are  two  feats  in  it 
for  the  paffengers,  who  fit  with  their  faces  towards 
the  horfes.  The  roof  is  fupported  by  final  1  props, 
which  are  placed  at  the  corners.  On  each  fide  of  the 
doors,  above  the  panncls,  it  is  quite  open,  and  to 
guard  againft  bad  weather  there  are  curtains,  which 
are  made  to  let  down  from  the  roof,  and  fallen  to 
buttons  placed  for  the  purpofe  on  the  outline.  There 
is  alfo  a  leathern  curtain  to  hang  occafionallv  between 
the  driver  and  paffengers. 

The  light  waggons  are  on  the  fame  conUrudlion, 

and  are  calculated  to  accommodate  from  four  to  twelve 

\  ■ 
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people.  The  only  difference  between  a  fmall  wag¬ 
gon  and  a  coachee  is,  that  the  latter  is  better  finifhed, 
has  varnifhed  pannels,  and  doors  at  the  fide.  The 
former  has  no  doors,  but  the  pafiengers  fcramble  in 
the  beft  way  they  can,  over  the  feat  of  the  driver. 
The  waggons  are  uled  univerfally  for  ftage  carriages. 

The  accomodations  at  the  taverns,  by  which  name 
they  call  all  inns,  &c.  are  very  indifferent  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  indeed  they  are,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
throughout  the  country.  The  mode  of  conducting 
them  is  nearly  the  dime  every  where.  The  traveller 
is  (hewn,  on  arrival,  into  a  room  which  is  common  to 
every  perfon  in  the  houfc,  and  which  is  generally  the 
one  fet  apart  for  breakfad,  dinner,  and  fupper.  All 
the  Grangers  that  happen  to  be  in  the  houfe  fit  down 
to  thefe  meals  promifeuoufly,  and,  excepting  in  the 
large  towns,  the  family  of  the  houfe  alfo  forms  a  part 
of  the  company.  It  is  feldom  that  a  private  parlour 
or  drawing  room  can  be  procured  at  any  of  the 
taverns,  even  in  the  towns;  and  it  is  always  with  re¬ 
luctance  that  breakfad  or  dinner  is  ferved  up  fepa- 
rately  to  any  individual.  If  adngle  bed-room  can  be 
procured,  more  ought  not  to  be  looked  for ;  but  it  is 
not  always  that  even  this  is  to  be  had,  and  thofe  who 
travel  through  the  country  mud  often  fubmit  to  be 
crammed  into  rooms  where  there  is  fcarcely  fufficient 
fpace  to  walk  between  the  beds.#  Strangers  who  re¬ 
main  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  large  towns  mod 
ufually  go  to  private  boarding  houfes,  of  which  great 
numbers  are  to  be  met  with.  It  is  always  a  difficult 
matter  to  procure  furniffied  lodgings  without  paying 
for  board. 

/ 

* 

*  Having  flopped  one  night  at  Elkton,  on  my  journey  to  Balti* 
more  ija  the  public  carriage,  my  firli  enquiries  from  the  landlord, 
on  alighting,  as  there  were  many  paffengers  in  the  Urge,  were  to 
know  what  accommodation  his  houfe  afforded.  He  feemed  much 
furprized  that  any  enquiries  fhould  be  made  on  fuch  a  fubjedr, 
and  with  much  confequence  told  me,  I  need  hot  give  myfelf  any 
trouble  about  the  extent  of  his  accommodations,  as  he  had  np  lei's 
than  eleven  beds  in  one  of  his  rooms. 
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At  all  the  taverns,  both  in  town  and  country,  but 
particularly  in  the  latter,  the  attendance  is  very  bad 
indeed,  excepting  in  the  fouthern  dates,  where  there 
are  fuch  great  numbers  of  negroes,  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  utmoft  difficulty  to  procure  domedic  fervants  of 
any  defeription.  The  generality  of  fervants  that  are 
met  with  in  Philadelphia  arc  emigrant  Europeans  ; 
they,  however,  for  the  mod  part,  only  remain  in  fer- 
vice  until  they  can  fave  a  little  money,  when  they 
condantlv  quit  their  maders,  being  led  to  do  fo  by 
that  defire  for  independence  which  is  fo  natural  to 
the  mind  of  man,  and  which  every  perfon  in  America 
may  enjoy  that  will  be  indudrious.  The  few  that 
remain  deady  to  thole  who  have  hired  them  are  re¬ 
tained  at  mod  exorbitant  wages.  As  for  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  none  but  thofe  of  the  mod  indifferent  charac¬ 
ters  ever  enter  into  ferviee,  which  they  condder  asr 
fuitable  only  to  negroes  ;  the  negroes  again,  in  Penn- 
lylvania  and  in  the  other  dates  where  deps  have  been 
taken  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  davery,  are  taught 
by  the  Quakers  to  look  upon  themfelves  in  every  re- 
fpebt  as  equal  to  their  white  brethren,  and  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  imitate  them  by  being  faucy.  It  is  the 
fame  both  with  males  and  females.  I  mud  here  ob- 
ferve,  that  amongd  the  generality  of  the  lower  fort  of 
people  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  amongd 
thofe  of  Philadelphia,  there  is  a  want  of  good  man¬ 
ners,  which  excites  the  furprize  of  almoft  every  fo¬ 
reigner  ;  I  with  alfo  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that 
this  remark  has  been  made,  merely  becaufe  the  fame 
deference  and  the  fame  refpedtful  attention,  which  we 
fee  fo  commonly  paid  by  the  lower  orders  of  people  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  thofe  who  are  in  a  litua- 
tion  fomewhat  fuperior  to  themfelves,  is  not  alfo  paid 
in  America  to  perfons  in  the  fame  ltation  ;  it  is  the 
want  of  common  civility  I  complain  of,  which  it  is  al- 
vvavs  he  fir  able  to  behold  between  man  and  man,  let 
their  dtuations  in  life  be  what  they  may,  and  which  is 
not  contrary  to  the  didlates  of  nature,  or  to  the  fpirit 
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of  genuine  liberty,  as  it  is  obfervable  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  wild  Indians  that  wander  through  the  forefts  of 
this  vaft  continent,  the  moft  free  and  independent  of 
all  human  beings.  In  the  United  States,  however, 
the  lower  clalles  of  people  will  return  rude  and  imper¬ 
tinent  anfwers  to  queftions  couched  in  the  moft  civil 
terms,  and  will  infult  a  perlon  that  bears  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  gentleman,  on  purpofe  to  fhew  how  much 
they  confider  themfelves  upon  an  equality  with  him. 
Civility  cannot  be  purchafed  from  them  on  any  terms  ; 
they  feem  to  think  that  it  is  incompatible  with  free¬ 
dom,  and  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  convincing  a 
ftranger  that  he  is  really  in  a  land  of  liberty,  but  by 
being  furly  and  ill  mannered  in  h.is  prefence. 
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MY  DEAR  SIR,  .  Wafhington,  November. 

ON  the  l6th  of  November  I  left  Philadelphia  for 
Baltimore.  The  only  mode  of  conveyance 
which  offers  for  a  traveller,  who  is  not  provided  with 
his  own  horfes  or  carriage,  is  the  public  ftage  wag¬ 
gon  ;  it  is  poftible,  indeed,  to  procure  a  private  car¬ 
riage  at  Philadelphia  to  go  on  to  Baltimore,  for  which 
a  great  price  is  always  demanded  ;  but  there  is  no 
fueh  thing  as  hiring  a  carriage  or  horfes  from  ftage  to 
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ftage.  The  country  about  Philadelphia  is  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  it  abounds  with  neat  country  houfcs; 
but  it  has  a  bare  appearance,  being  almoft  totally 
ftripped  of  the  trees,  which  have  been  cut  down 
without  mercy  for  firing,  and  to  make  way  for  the 
plough  ;  neither  are  there  any  hedges,  an  idea  pre¬ 
vailing  that  they  impoverifh  the  land  wherever  they 
are  planted.  The  fences  are  all  of  the  common  poft 
and  rail,  or  of  the  angular  kind.  Thefe  laft  are  made 
of  rails  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  roughly  fplit 
out  of  trees,  and  placed  horizontally  above  one  an¬ 
other,  as  the  bars  of  a  gate ;  but  each  tier  of  rails, 
or  gate  as  it  were,  inftead  of  being  on  a  ftraight  line 
with  the  one  next  to  it,  is  put  in  a  different  direction, 
fo  as  to  form  an  angle  fufftcient  to  permit  the  ends  of 
the  rails  of  one  tier  to  reft  fteadily  on  thofe  of  the 
next.  As  thefe  fences,  from  their  ferpentine  courfe, 
occupy  at  leaft  fix  times  as  much  ground  as  a  com¬ 
mon  poft  and  rail  fence,  and  require  alfo  a  great  deal 
more  wood,  they  are  moftly  laid  afide  whenever  land 
and  timber  become  objects  of  importance,  as  they 
loon  do  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns. 

The  road  to  Baltimore  is  over  the  loweft  of  three 
floating  bridges,  which  have  been  thrown  acrofs  the 
river  Schuylkill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia. 
The  view  on  pafftng  this  river,  which  is  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  is  beautiful.  The 
banks  on  each  fide  are  high,  and  for  many  miles 
above  afford  the  moft  delightful  fituations  for  villas. 
A  very  elegant  one,  laid  out  in  the  Englifh  tafte,  is 
been  on  palling  the  river  juft  above  the  bridge.  Ad¬ 
joining  to  it  are  public  gardens,  and  a  houfe  of  en¬ 
tertainment,  with  feveral  good  rooms,  to  which  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  refort  in  great  numbers  during 
the  fu miner  feafon. 

The  floating  bridges ,  are  formed  of  large  trees, 
which  arc  placed  in  the  water  tranfverfely,  and  chain¬ 
ed  together  ;  beams  arc  then  laid  lengthways  upon 
thefe,  and  the  whole  boarded  over,  to  render  the  way 
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convenient  for  paflengers.  On  each  tide  there  is  a 
railing.  When  very  heavy  carriages  go  acrofs  thefe 
bridges,  they  fink  a  few  inches  below  the  fur  face  of 
the  water  ;  but  the  paflage  is  by  no  means  danger¬ 
ous.  They  are  kept  in  an  even  direction  acrofs  the 
river,  by  means  of  chains  and  anchors  in  different 
parts,  and  arc  alfo  ftrongly  fecufed  on  both  fhores. 
Over  that  part  of  the  river  where  the  channel  lies, 
they  are  fo  contrived  that  a  piece  can  be  removed  to 
allow  vcflels  to  pats  through.  Thefe  bridges  are  fre¬ 
quently  damaged,  and  fometimes  entirely  carried 
away,  during  floods,  at  the  breaking  up  of  winter, 
efpecially  if  there  happens  to  be  much  ice  floating  in 
the  river.  To  guard  againft  this,  when  danger  is  ap¬ 
prehended  and  the  flood  does  not  come  on  too  ra¬ 
pidly,  they  unfaflcn  all  the  chains  by  which  the 
bridge  is  confined  in  its  proper  place,  and  then  let  the 
whole  float  down  with  the  ftream  to  a  convenient 
part  of  the  (bore,  where  it  can  be  hauled  up  and  fe- 
cured. 

The  country,  after  paffing  the  Schuylkill,  is  plea- 
fingly  diverfificd  with  riling  grounds  and  woods,  and 
appears  to  be  in  a  good  ffate  of  cultivation.  The 
firff  town  of  any  note  which  you  come  to  is  Chefter, 
fifteen  miles  from  Philadelphia ;  this  town  contains 
about  fixty  dwellings,  and  is  remarkable  for  being 
the  place  where  the  firff  colonian  affcmbly  fat.  From 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  there  is  a  very  grand 
view  of  the  river  Delaware. 

About  half  a  mile  before  you  come  to  Wilmington 
is  Brandy-wine  River,  remarkable  for  its' mills,  no 
lefs  than  thirteen  being;  built  almoft  clofe  to  each 
other  upon  it.  The  water,  juff  above  the  bridge 
which  is  thrown  over  it,  comes  tumbling  down  with 
great  violence  over  a  bed  of  rocks ;  and  feats,  at  a 
very  trifling  expenfe,  could  be  made  for  three  times 
the  number  of  mills  already  built.  Veflels  carrying 
3,000  bufhels  of  wheat  can  come  clofe  up  to  them, 
and  by  means  of  machinery  their  cargoes  are  re- 
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ceived  from,  or  delivered  to  them  in  a  very  expedi¬ 
tious  manner.  Among  the  mills,  fome  are  for  flour, 
fome  for  flawing  of  wood,  and  others  for  fione.  The 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  machi¬ 
nery  of  the  flour  mills  in  America  are  very  great. 
The  chief  of  thefe  confifl  in  a  new  application  of  the 
ferew,  and  the  introduction  of  what  are  called  eleva¬ 
tors,  the  idea  of  which  was  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  chain  pump.  The  ferew  is  made  by  flicking 
final  l  thin  pieces  of  board,  abuot  three  inches  long 
and  two  wide,  into  a  cylinder,  fo  as  to  form  the  fpiral 
line.  This  ferew  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  pofltion, 
and  by  turning  on  its  axis  it  forces  wheat  or  flour 
from  one  end  of  a  trough  to  the  other.  For  in- 
flance,  in  the  trough  which  receives  the  meal  imme¬ 
diately  coming  from  the  llones,  a  ferew  of  this  kind 
is  placed,  by  which  the  meal  is  forced  on,  to  the 
difiance  of  lix  or  eight  feet  perhaps,  into  a  refervoir  ; 
from  thence,  without  any  manual  labour,  it  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  very  top  of  the  mill  by  the  elevators, 
which  confifl  of  a  number  of  fmall  buckets  of  the 
flze  of  tea-cups,  attached  to  a  long  band  that  goes 
round  a  wheel  at  the  top,  and  another  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mill.  As  the  band  revolves  round  the  wheels, 
thefe  buckets  dip  into  the  refervoir  of  wheat  or  flour 
below,  and  take  their  loads  up  to  the  top,  where  they 
empty  themfelves  as  they  turn  round  the  upper 
wheel.  The  elevators  are  inclofed  in  fquare  wooden 
tubes,  to  prevent  them  from  catching  in  any  thing, 
and  alfo  to  prevent  dull.  By  means  of  thefe  two 
Ample  contrivances  no  manual  labour  is  required 
from  the  moment  the  wheat  is  taken  to  the  mill  till 
it  is  converted  into  flour,  and  ready  to  be  packed, 
during  the  various  precedes  of  fereening,  grinding, 
lifting,  &c. 

Wilmington  is  the  capital  of  the  date  of  Delaware, 
and  contains  about  fix  hundred  houfes,.  which  are 
chiefly  of  brick.  The  flreets  are  laid  out  on  a  plan 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  Philadelphia.  There  is 
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nothing  very  iritereding  in  this  town,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  round  about  it  is  flat  and  infipid.  Elkton,  twenty- 
one  miles  dillant  from  Wilmington,  and  the  firft 
town  in  Maryland,  contains  about  ninety  indifferent 
boufes,  which  arc  built  without  any  regularity  ;  it  is 
a  dirty  difagreeable  place.  In  this  neighbourhood  I 
firll  took  notice  of  log-houfes  ;  thofe  which  I  had 
hitherto  feen  having  been  built  either  of  brick  or 
done,  or  el fe  con flru died  with  wooden  frames,  flicath- 
ed  on  the  outfide  with  boards.  The  log-houfes  are 
cheaper  than  any  others  in  a  country  where  there  is 
abundance  of  wood,  and  generally  are  the  fir’d  that 
are  eredted  on  a  new  fettlement  in  America.  The 
tides  condft  of  trees  juft  fquared,  and  placed  hori¬ 
zontally  one  upon  the  other ;  the  ends  of  the  logs  of 
one  fide  reding  alternately  on  the  ends  of  thofe  of 
the  adjoining  tides,  in  notches ;  the  interdices  be¬ 
tween  the  logs  are  dopped  with  clay  ;  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  boards  or  with  fhingles,  which  are  fmall 
pieces  of  wood  in  the  fb ape  of  dates  or  tiles,  and 
which  are  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  throughout  America.  Thefe  habitations  are 
not  very  lightly;  but  when  well  built  they  are  warm 
and  comfortable,  and  lad  for  a  long  time. 

A  confiderable  quantity  of  w7heat  and  Indian  corn 
is  railed  in  this  neighbourhood,  to  the  production  of 
which  the  foil  is  favourable  ;  but  the  bed  cultivated 
parts  of  the  country  are  not  feen  from  the  road,  which 
pades  cbiedy  over  barren  and  hilly  tracts,  called 
“  ridges.”  The  reafon  for  carrying  the  road  over 
thefe  is,  becaufe  it  is  found  to  lad  longer  than  if  car¬ 
ried  over  the  flat  part  of  the  country,  where  the  foil 
is  deep,  a  circumttance  which  the  people  of  Alary- 
land  always  take  into  confideration  ;  for  after  a  road 
is  once  cut,  they  never  take  pains  to  keep  it  in  good 
repair.  The  roads  in  this  date  are  worfe  than  in  any 
one  in  the  union  ;  indeed  fo  very  bad  are  they,  that 
on  going  from  Elktontothc  Sufquehannah  ferry,  the 
driver  frequently  had  to  call  to  the  paflengers  in  the 
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dage,  to  lean  out  of  the  Carriage  fird  at  one  fide, 
then  at  the  other,  to  prevent  it  from  overfetting  in 
the  deep  ruts  with  which  the  road  abounds  :  “  Now, 
gentlemen,  to  the  right upon  which  the  pafiengers 
all  ft  retched  their  bodies  half  way  out  of  the  carriage 
to  balance  it  on  that  fide  :  “  Now,  gentlemen,  to  the 
left,”  and  lo  on.  This  was  found  abfohitely  necef- 
fary  at  lead  a  dozen  times  in  half  the  number  of 
miles.  Whenever  they  attempt  to  mend  thefe  roads, 
it  is  always  by  filling  the  ruts  with  faplings  or  bufhes, 
and  covering  them  over  with  earth.  This,  however, 
is  done  only  when  there  are  fields  on  each  fide  of  the 
road.  If  the  road  runs  contiguous  to  a  wood,  then, 
indead  of  mending  it  where  it  is  bad,  they  open  a 
new  paflage  through  the  trees,  which  they  call  mak¬ 
ing  a  road.  It  is  very  common  in  Maryland  to  fee 
fix  or  feven  different  roads  branching  out  from  one, 
which  all  lead  to  the  fame  place.  A  dranger,  before 
he  is  acquainted  with  this  circumflance,  is  frequently 
puzzled  to  know  which  he  ought  to  take.  The  dex¬ 
terity  with  which  the  drivers  of  the  ftages  guide  their 
borfes  along  thefe  new  roads,  which  are  full  of  flumps 
of  trees,  is  adonifhing,  yet  to  appearance  they  are 
the  mod  awkward  drivers  podible  ;  it  is  more  by  the 
different  noifes  which  they  make,  than  by  their  reins, 
that  they  manage  their  horfes. 

Charledon  dands  at  a  few  miles  didance  from  Elk- 
ton  ;  there  are  about  twenty  houfes  only  in  it,  which 
are  inhabited  chiefly  by  people  who  carry  on  a  herring 
dlhery.  Beyond  it  the  country  is  much  diverdded 
with  hill  and  dale,  and  the  foil  being  but  of  an  in¬ 
diderent  quality,  the  lands  are  fo  little  cleared,  that 
in  many  parts  the  road  winds  through  uninterrupted 
woods  for  four  or  dve  miles  together.  The  feencrv 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  extremely  intereding.  From 
the  top  of  the  hills  you  meet  with*  numberlefs  bold 
and  extendve  profpedls  of  the  Chcfapeak  Bay  and  of 
the  river  Sufquehannah  ;  and  fcarcely  do  you  crofs  a 
valley  without  beholding  in  the  depths  of  the  wood 
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the  waters  of  fome  little  creek  or  rivulet  ru filing  over 
ledges  of  rock  in  a  beautiful  cafcade.  The  genera¬ 
lity  of  Americans  flare  with  afionifhment  at  a  perfon 
who  can  feel  any  delight  at  pafling  through  Inch  a 
country  as  this.  To  them  the  fight  of  a  wheat  field 
or  a  cabbage  garden  would  convey  pleafure  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  mod  romantic  woodland  views.  They 
have  an  unconquerable  averfion  to  trees  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  a  fettlement  is  made,  they  cut  away  all  before 
them  without  mercy  ;  not  one  is  fpared  ;  all  fhare 
the  fame  fate,  and  arc  involved  in  the  general  havoc. 
It  appears  firange,  that  in  a  country  where  the  rays 
of  the  fun  a6l  with  fuch  prodigious  power,  fome  few 
trees  neat*  the  habitations  (liould  not  be  fpared,  whofe 
foliage  might  afford  a  cooling  (hade  during  the  parch¬ 
ing  heats  of  fummer ;  and  I  have  oftentimes  cx- 
preffed  my  aftonifhment  that  none  were  ever  left  for 
that  purpofe.  In  anfwer  I  have  generally  been  told, 
that  they  could  not  be  left  Handing  near  a  houfe 
without  danger.  The  trees  it  feems  in  the  American 
forefls  have  but  a  very  flender  hold  in  the  ground, 
confidering  their  immenfe  height,  fo  that  when  two 
or  three  fully  grown  are  deprived  of  fhelter  in  con- 
feq uence  of  the  others  which  ftood  around  them  be¬ 
ing  cut  down,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  levelled  by  the 
fir  ft  florin  that  chances  to  blow.  This,  however, 
would  not  be  the  cafe  with  trees  of  a  fmall  growth, 
which  might  fafely  be  fpared,  and  which  would  foon 
afford  an  agreeable  (hade  if  the  Americans  thought 
proper  to  leave  them  Handing  :  but  the  fa 61  of  the 
matter  is,  that  from  the  face  of  the  country  being  en¬ 
tirely  overfpread  with  trees,  the  eyes  of  the  people 
become  fatiated  with  the  fight  of  them.  The  ground 
cannot  be  tilled,  nor  can  the  inhabitants  fupport 
themfelves,  till  they  are  removed  ;  they  arc  looked 
upon  as  a  nuifancc,  and  the  man  that  can  cut  down 
the  larged  number,  and  have  the  fields  about  his 
houfe  mo  ft  clear  of  them,  is  looked  upon  as  the  mod 
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induftrious  citizen,  and  the  one  that  is  making  the 
greateft  improvements*  in  the  country. 

Every  ten  or  twelve  miles  upon  this  road  there  are 
taverns,  which  are  all  built  of  wood,  and  much  in  the 
fame  ftile,  with  a  porch  in  front  the  entire  length  of 
the  houfe.  Few  of  thefe  taverns  have  any  iigns,  and 
they  are  only  to  be  didinguilhed  from  the  other 
houfes  by  the  number  of  handbills  palled  up  on  the 
walls  near  the  door.  -They  take  their  name,  not  from 
the  fign,  but  from  the  perfon  who  keeps  them,  as 
Jones’s,  Brown’s,  &c.  ckc.  All  of  them  are  kept  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner.  At  each  houfe  there  are  regu¬ 
lar  hours  for  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper,  and  if  a 
traveller  arrives  fomewhat  before  the  time  appointed 
for  any  one  of  thefe,  it  is  in  vain  to  call  for  a  Separate 
meal  for  himfelf ;  he  muff  wait  patiently  till  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour,  and  then  tit  down  with  the  other  guetls 
that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  houfe.  Breakfafts  are 
generally  plentifully  ferved  ;  there  is  tea,  coffee,  and 
different  forts  of  bread,  cold  fait  meat,  and  very  com¬ 
monly  betides,  beef  {leaks,  fried  fifh,  &c.  &c.^  The 
charge  made  for  brcakfatl  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that 
for  dinner. 

This  part  of  Maryland  abounds  with  iron  ore, 
which  is  of  a  quality  particularly  well  adapted  for  catl¬ 
ing.  The  ore  is  found  in  banks  fo  near  the  furface 
of  the  earth  that  there  is  never  occalion  to  link  a  fhaft 
to  get  at  it.  Near  Charlefton  there  is  a  fmall  foun- 
dery  for  cannon.  The  cannon  are  bored  by  water. 
As  I  palled  by,  they  were  making  twenty-four  pound¬ 
ers,  two  of  which  I  was  informed  they  iinifhed  every 


*  I  have  heard  of  Americans  landing  on  barren  parts  of  the 
north  well  coalt  of  Ireland,  and  evincing  the  greateft  furprife  and 
pleafure  at  the  beauty  and  improved'  ltate  ot  the  country,  44  fo 
clear  of  trees  ! !” 


■f  The  landlady  always  prefides  at  the  head  of  the  table  to 
make  the  tea,  or  a  female  fervant  attends  for  that  purpole  at 
breakfaft  and  in  the  evening  ;  and  at  many  taverns  in  the  country 
the  whole  of  the  family  lit  down  to  dinner  with  the  guefb. 
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week.  The  iron  is  extremely  tough  ;  very  few  of 
the  guns  burd  on  being  proved. 

The  Sufquehannah  river  is  eroded ,  on  the  way  to 
Baltimore,  at  a  ferry  five  miles  above  its'  entrance  into 
the  Chefapeak.  The  river  is  here  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  wide,  and  deep  enough  for  any  veffels  ;  the 
banks  are  high  and  thickly  wooded,  and  the  feenery 
is  grand  and  pidtnrefque.  A  fmall  town  called 
Havre  de  Grace,  which  contains  about  forty  houfes, 
Hands  on  this  river  at  the  ferry.  A  petition  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  congrefs  the  lad  year  to  have  it  made  a  port 
of  entry  ;  but  at  prefent  there  is  very  little  trade  car¬ 
ried  on  there.  A  few  (hips  are  annually  built  in  the 
neighbourhood.  From  hence  to  Baltimore  the  conn- 
try  is  extremely  poor  ;  the  foil  is  of  a  yellow  grave! 
mixed  with  clay,  and  the  roads  execrable. 

Baltimore  is  fuppofed  to  contain  about  fixteen 
thoufand  inhabitants,  and  though  not  the  capital  of 
the  ft  ate,  is  the  larged  town  in  Maryland,  and  the 
mod:  conddcrable  place  of  trade  in  North  America, 
after  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  plan  of  the 
town  is  lomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  mod 
of  the  dreets  crofting  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  main  dreet,  which  runs  ead  and  wed  nearly,  is 
about  eighty  feet  wide  ;  the  others  are  from  forty  to 
fixty  feet.  The  d reefs  are  not  all  paved,  fo  that  when 
it  rains  heavily  they  are  rendered  aimod  impaffable, 
the  foil  being  a  ft  iff  yellow  clay,  which  retains  the 
water  a  long  time.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town 
is  a  harbour  commonly  called  the  Bafon,  which  affords 
about  nine  feet  water,  and  is  large  enough  to  contain 
two  thoufand  fail  of  merchant  veffels.  There  are 
wharfs  and  ftores  along  it,  the  whole  length  of  the 
town  ;  but  as  a  particular  wind  is  neceflary  to  enable 
Blips  to  get  out  of  this  bafon,  by  far  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  which  enter  the  port  of  Baltimore  dop  at 
a  harbour  which  is  formed  by  a  neck  of  land  near 
the  mouth  of  the  bafon,  called  Fell’s  Point.  Here 
alfo  wharfs  have  been  built,  alongfide  which  veffels  of 
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fix  hundred  tons  burthen  can  iie  with  perfect  fafety. 
Numbers  of  perfons  have  been  induced  to  fettle  on 
th  is  Point,  in  order  to  be  contiguous  to  the  (hipping. 
Upwards  of  (even  hundred  houfes  have  already  been 
built  there,  and  regular  llrcets  laid  out,  with  a  large 
market  place.  Thefe  houfes,  generally  (peaking,  are 
conddered  as  a  part  of  Baltimore,  but  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  they  form  a  feparate  town,  being  upwards  of  a 
mile  didant  from  the  other  part  of  the  town.  In  the 
neighbourhood,  Fell’s  Point  and  Baltimore  are  fpoken 
of  as  diftindl  and  feparate  places.  Fell’s  Point  is 
chiefly  the  reddence  of  feafaring  people,  and  of  the 
younger  partners  of  mercantile  houfes,  who  are  da- 
tioned  there  to  attend  to  the  (hipping. 

The  greater  number  of  private  houfes  in  Baltimore 
are  of  brick,  but  many,  particularly  in  the  (kills  of 
the  town,  are  of  wood.  In  fome  of  the  new  dreets  a 
few  appear  to  be  well  built,  but  in  general  the  houfes 
are  fmall,  heavy,  and  inconvenient.  As  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  there  are  none  worthy  of  being  men¬ 
tioned.  The  churches  and  places  for  public  worth  ip 
are  ten  in  number;  one  refpedlively  for  Epifcopalians, 
Prefbyterians,  German  Lutherans,  German  Calvinids, 
Reformed  Germans,  Nicolites  or  New  Quakers,  Bap- 
tids,  Roman  Catholics,  and  two  for  Methodids. 
The  Prelbyterian  church,  which  has  lately  been 
eredfed,  is  the  bed  building  among  them,  and  indeed 
the  handfomed  building  in  town.  It  is  of  brick, 
with  a  portico'in  front  fupported  by  dx  pillars  of 
done. 

They  have  no  lefs  than  three  incorporated  banks 
in  this  town,  and  the  number  of  notes  idued  from 
them  is  fo  great,  as  almod  to  preclude  the  circulation 
of  fpccie.  Some  of  the  notes  are  for  as  fmall  a  fum 
as  a  dngle  dollar,  and  being  much  more  portable  than 
diver  are  generally  preferred.  As  for  gold,  it  is  very 
fcarce  ;  i  hardly  ever  met  with  it  during  two  months 
that  I  remained  in  Maryland. 

Amongft  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  are  to  bfe 
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found  Englifb,  Irifh,  Scotch,  and  French.  The' Infix 
appear  to  be  the  moil  numerous ;  and  many  of  the 
principal  merchants  in  town  are  in  the  number. 
Since  the  war,  a  great  many  French  have  arrived  both 
from  France  and  from  the  Weft  India  Iftands.  With 
a  few  exceptions  the  inhabitants  are  all  engaged  in 
trade,  which  is  clofcly  attended  to.  They  are  moftly 
plain  people,  fociable  however  amongft  themfclves, 
and  very  friendly  and  hofpitable  towards  ftrangers. 
Cards  and  dancing  are  favourite  amufements,  both  in 
private  and  at.  public  aftemblies,  which  are  held  every 
fortnight.  There  are  two  theatres  here,  in  which 
there  arc  performances  occafionally.  The  oldeft  of 
them,  which  ftands  in  the  road  to  Fell’s  Point,  is 
moft  wretched,  and  appears  little  better  than  a  heap 
of  loofc  boards ;  for  a  long  time  it  lay  quite  neglected, 
but  has  lately  been  fitted  up  fora  company  of  French 
ablors,  the  only  one  I  ever  heard  of  in  the  country. 
Baltimore,  like  Philadelphia,  has  fuffered  from  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  yellow  fever.  During  the  autumn  it  is 
generally  unhealthy,  and  thole  who  can  afford  it  re¬ 
tire  to  country  feats  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which 
f’ome  are  moft  delightfully  fituated. 

PYom  Baltimore  to  Wafhington,  which  is  forty 
miles  diftant,  the  country  wears  but  a  poor  appear¬ 
ance.  The  foil  in  fome  parts  confifts  of  a  yellow 
clay  mixed  with  gravel-;  in  other  parts  it  is  very 
fandy.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  creeks  and  be¬ 
tween  the  hills  arc  patches  of  rich  black  earth,  called 
Bottoms,  the  trees  upon  which  grow  to  a  large  ftze  ; 
but  where  there  is  gravel  they  are  very  fmall.  The 
roads  pafting  over  t'hefe  bottoms  are  worfc  than  any  I 
ever  met  with  ellewhere.  In  driving  over  one  of 
them,  near  the  head  waters  of  a  branch  of  Patuxent 
river,  a  few  days  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  wheels 
of  a  fulky  which  I  was  in  funk  up  to  the  very  boxes. 
For  a  moment  I  defpaired  of  being  able  to  get  out 
without  aftiftance,  when  my  horle,  which  was  very 
powerful,  finding  himfelf  impeded,  threw,  himfelf 
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upon  bis  haunches,  and  difengaging  his  fore-feet, 
made  a  vigorous  plunge  forwards,  which  luckily  dif- 
engaged  both  himfelf  and  the  fulky,  and  freed  me 
from  my  embarraffment.  I  was  informed  that  Gene¬ 
ral  Wafhington,  as  he  was  going  to  meet  congrefs  a 
fhort  time  before,  was  flopped  in  the  very  fame  place, 
his  carriage  linking  fo  deep  in  the  mucl  that  it  was 
found  necefiary  to  fend  to  a  neighbouring  houfe  for 
ropes  and  poles  to  extricate  it.  Over  fome  of  the 
bottoms,  which  were  abfolutely  impaflable  in  their 
natural  ilate,  caufeways  have  been  thrown,  which  are 
made  with  large  trees  laid  fide  by  fide  acrofs  the  road. 
For  a  time  thefe  caufeways  afford  a  commodious  paf- 
fage ;  but  they  do  not  lad  long,  as  many  of  the  trees 
link  into  the  foft  foil,  and  others,  expofed  to  the  con¬ 
tinual  attrition  of  waggon  wheels  in  a  particular  part, 
breaking  afunder.  In  this  date,  full  of  unfeen  ob- 
ftacles,  it  is  abfolutely  a  matter  of  danger  for  a  perfon 
unacquainted  with  the  road  to  attempt  to  drive  a  car¬ 
riage  along  it.  The  bridges  over  the  creeks,  covered 
with  loole  boards,  are  as  bad  as  the  caufeways,  and 
totter  as  a  carriage  pafles  over.  That  the  legiflature 
of  Maryland  can  be  fo  inactive,  and  not  take  fome 
Heps  to  repair  this,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  roads 
in  the  date,  the  great  road  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
the  high  road  to  the  City  of  Wafhington,  is  moft 
wonderful  ! 


LETTER  IV. 

Foundation  of  the  City  of  Wajhington — Not  readily 
agreed  to  by  differ ent  States — Choice  of  the  Ground 
left  to  General  JVaJkington — Circumfiances  to  be 
conjidered  in  chafing  the  Ground — The  Spot  fixed 
upon  central  to  all  the  States — Nlfo  remarkably  ad - 
eva7itageoufiy  fituated  for  Trade — Nature  of  the  Tack 
Country  Trade — Summary  View  of  the  principal 
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Trading  Towns  in  the  United  States — Their  Prof- 
ferity  (hewn  to  depend  on  the  Back  Country  Trade 
— Defcription  of  the  Patowmack  River — Its  Con¬ 
nexion  with  other  Rivers  pointed  out — Prodigious 
Extent  of  the  Water  Communication  from  Wajhington 
City  in  all  Directions — Country  likely  to  trade  im~- 
mediately  with  Wajhington — Situation  of  Wajhing- 

ton - Plan  of  the  City - Public  Buddings — Some 

begun ,  others  projected — Capital  PrefedenC  s  Houfe 
— Hotel — Stone  and  other  building  Materials  j'ound 
in  the  Neighbourhood — Private  Houfes  and  Inha¬ 
bitants  at  prefent  in  the  City — Different  Opinions 
refpeCting  the  future  Greatnefs  of  the  City — Impedi¬ 
ments  thrown  in  the  Way  of  its  Improvement — - 
I  That  has  given  rife  to  this . 


MY  DEAR  SIR,  Wafhington,  November. 

THE  City  of  Wafhington,  or  the  Federal  City, 
as  it  is  indifcriminately  called,  was  laid  out  in. 
the  year  179'U  and  is  exprefsly  defigned  for  being  the 
metropolis  of  the  United  States,  and  the  feat  of  the 
federal  government.  In  the  year  ISOO  the  congrefs 
is  to  meet  there  for  the  fir  ft  time.  As  the  foundation 
of  this  city  has  attracted  the  attention  of  lo  many 
people  in  Europe,  and  as  fuch  very  different  opi¬ 
nions  are  entertained  about  it,  I  (hall,  in  the  follow- 
ing  pages,  give  you  a  brief  account  of  its  rife  and 
progreis. 

Shortly  after  the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  con- 
(iderable  numbers  of  the  Pennlylvanian  line,  or  of 
the  militia,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  furrounded  the 
hall  in  which  the  congrefs  was  aftembled  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and,  with  vehement  menaces,  infifted  upon 
immediate  appropriations  of  money  being  made  to 
difeharge  the  large  arrears  due  to  them  for  their  paft 
fervices.  The  members,  alarmed  at  fuch  an  outrage, 
refolved  to  quit  a  date  in  which  they  met  with  in- 
fult  inftead  of  protection ,  and  quickly  adjourned  to 
New  York,  where  the  feftion  was  terminated,  A 
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lliort  time  afterwards,  the  propriety  was  drongly 
urged  in  congrefs,  of  fixing  upon  fomc  place  for  the 
meeting  of  the  legidature,  and  for  the  feat  of  the 
general  government,  which  fhould  be  fnbjedl  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  congrefs  alone,  in  order 
that  the  members,  in  future,  might  not  have  to  de¬ 
pend  for  their  perfonal  fafetv,  and  for  their  freedom 
of  deliberation,  upon  the  good  or  bad  policy  of  any 
individual  ftate.  This  idea  of  making  the  place, 
which  fhould  be  chofen  for  the  meeting  of  the  legif¬ 
lature,  independent  of  the  particular  ftate  to  which 
it  might  belong,  was  further  corroborated  by  the 
following  argument:  That  as  the  feveral  dates  in  the 
union  were  in  fomc  degree  rivals  to  each  other,,  al¬ 
though  connected  together  by  certain  ties,  if  any  one 
of  them  was  fixed  upon  for  the  feat  of  the  general  go¬ 
vernment  in  preference,  and  thus  railed  to  a  ftate  of 
pre-eminence,  it  might  perhaps  be  the  occadon  of 
great  jealoufy  amongfr  the  others-.  Every  perfon  was 
convinced  of  the  expediency  of  prelerving  the  union 
of  the  dates  entire;  it  was  apparent,  therefore,  that 
the  great  eft  precautions  ought  to  be  taken  to  remove 
every  fource  of  jealoufy  from  amongd  them,  which 
might  tend,  though  remotely,  to  produce  a  fepa ra¬ 
tion.  In  fine,  it.  was  absolutely  necefrary  that  the 
feat  of  government  fhould  be  made  permanent,  as 
the  removal  of  the  public  offices  and  the  archives  from 
place  to  place  could  not  but  he  attended  with  many 
and  very  great  inconveniences. 

However,  notwithstanding  this  meafure  appeared 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  intered  of  the  union  at  large, 
it  was  not  until  after  the  revolution,  by  which  the 
prefent  federal  conditution  was  eftablifhed,  that  it 
was  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  all  the  dates.  Penn- 
fylvania,  in  particular,  confcious  of  her  being  a  prin¬ 
cipal  and  central  date,  and  therefore  likely  to  be 
made  the  feat  of  government  if  this  new  project  was 
not  carrried  into  execution,  was  foremoft  in  the  op- 
pod  t ion.  At  lad  ffie  complied  ;  but  it  was  only  on 
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condition  that  the  congrefs  fliouid  meet  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  until  the  new  city  was  ready  for  its  reception, 
flattering  herfelf  there  would  be  fo  many  objedlions 
afterwards  to  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government, 
and  fo  many  difficulties  in  putting  the  project  into 
execution,  that  it  would  finally  be  relinquifhed.  To 
the  difcriminating  judgment  of  General  Wafhington, 
then  prefidcnt,  it  was  left  to  determine  upon  the 
fpot  bed  calculated  for  the  federal  city.  After  mature 
deliberation,  he  fixed  upon  a  fituation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Patowmac  River,  a  fituation  which  feems  to 
be  marked  out  by  nature,  not  only  for  a  large  city, 
but  exprefsly  for  the  feat  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  choice  of  the  fpot  there  were  two  princi¬ 
pal  confiderations  :  Fir  ft,  that  it  fhould  be  as  central 
as  poffible  in  refpedt  to  every  ftate  in  the  union  ;  fe- 
condly,  that  it  fhould  be  advantageoufly  fituated  for 
commerce,  without  which  it  could  not  be  expedled 
that  the  city  would  ever  be  diftinguifbed  for  fize  or 
for  fplendour  ;  and  it  was  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  be  defirous  of 
•having  the  metropolis  of  the  country  as  magnificent 
as  it  poffibly  could  be.  Thefe  two  eflential  points 
are  molt  happily  combined  in  the  fpot  which  has  been 
chofen. 

The  northern  and  fouthcrn  extremities  of  the 
United  States  aret  in  4(3°  and  31°  north  latitude. 
The  latitude  of  the  new  city  is  38°  53r  north;  fo 
that  it  is  within  twenty-three  minutes  of  being  ex¬ 
actly  between  the  two  extremities.  In  no  part  of 
North  America  either  is  there  a  port  fituated  fo  far 
up  the  country  to  the  weft  ward,  excepting  what  be¬ 
longs  to  Great  Britain  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  its 
diftance  trom  the  ocean  being  no  lefs  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  miles.  A  more  central  fituation 
could  certainly  have  been  fixed  upon,  by  going  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  weft  ward  ;  but  had  this  been  done,  it 
muft  have  been  an  inland  one,  which  would  have 
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been  very  unfavourable  for  trade.  The  fize  of  all 
towns  in  America  has  hitherto  been  proportionate  to 
their  trade,  and  particularly  to  that  carried  on  with 
the  back  fettlements.  This  trade  confifis  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  people  of  the  weflern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  back  fettlements,  with  certain  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture,  which  they  do  not  find  any 
intereft  in  fabricating  for  themfelvcs  at  prefent  ;  nor 
is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  will,  for  many  years  to 
come,  while  land  remains  cheap,  and  thefe  articles 
can  be  imported  and  fent  to  them  on  reafonable 
terms.  The  articles  chiefly  in  demand  confifl  of 
hardware,  woollen  cloths,  figured  cottons,  hofiery, 
haberdafhery,  earthen  ware,  &c.  &c.  from  England ; 
coffee,  rum,  fugar,*  from  the  Weft  Indies  ;  tea, 
coarfe  muffins,  and  calicoes,  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 
In  return  for  thefe  articles  the  people  of  the  back 
fettlements  fend  down  for  exportation  the  various 
kinds  of  produce  which  the  country  affords:  wheat 
and  flour,  furs,  fkins,  lice,  indigo,  tobacco,  pitch, . 
tar,  &c.  &c.  It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
beft  fituation  for  a  trading  town  muff  be  upon  a  long 
navigable  river,  fo  that  the  town  may  be  open  to  the 
lea,  and  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  a  foreign  trade,  and 
at  the  fame  time  be  enabled,  by  means  of  an  ex.- 
tenfive  water  communication  in  an  oppofite  direction, 
to  trade  with  the  diflant  parts  of  the  country.  None 
of  the  inland  towns  have  as  yet  inereafed  to  a  great 
lize.  Lancafter  which  is  the  largefl  in  all  America, 
contains  only  nine  hundred  houfes,  and  it  is  nearly 
double  the  faze  of  any  other  inland  one.  Neither  do 
the  fea- port  towns  flourifh,  which  are  not  well  llta- 
ated  for  carrying  on  an  inland  trade  at  the  fame  time. 
The  truth  of  this  pofition  muft  appear  obvious,  on 
taking  furvey  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  United 
States. 

To  begin  with  Bodon,  the  largefl  town  north  of 

*  Sugar  is  not  fent  very  far  back  into  the  country,  as  it  is  pro¬ 
cured  at  much  lets  expen.ee  from  the  maple-tree. 
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New  York,  and  one  of  the  oldeft  in  the  United 
States.  Though  it  has  a  mod:  excellent  harbour, 
and  has  always  been  inhabited  by  an  enterpriz- 
ing  indufirious  fet  of  people,  yet  it  is  now  in¬ 
ferior,  both  in  fize  and  commerce,  to  Baltimore, 
which  was  little  more  than  the  refid  ence  of  a  few 
fifhermen  thirty  years  ago  ;  and  this,  becaufe  there 
is  no  river  in  the  neighbourhood  navigable  for  more 
•than  feven  miles,  and  the  weftern  parts  of  the  fiate 
of  Maflachufets,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  can  be 
Supplied  with  commodities  carried  up  the  North 
River,  on  much  better  terms  than  if  the  fame  com¬ 
modities  were  fent  by  land-carriage  from  Bofion. 
Neither  does  Bodon  increafe  by  any  means  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  other  towns,  which  have  an 
extenfive  trade  with  the  people  of  the  back  fettle— 
ments.-  For  the  fame  caufe,  we  do  not  find  that  any 
of  the  fca-port  or  other  towns  in  Rhode  Idand  and 
■Connecticut  are  increafing  very  fa  ft ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  Newport,  the  capital  of  the  fiate  of  Rhode 
Bland,  and  which  has  a  harbour  that  is  boafied  of 
as  being  one  of  the  bed  throughout  the  United 
States,  is  now  falling  to  decay.  Newport  contains 
about  one  thoufand  houfes  ;  none  of  the  other  towns 
between  Bofion  and  New7  York  contain  more  than 
five  hundred. 

We  now  come  to  New  York,  which  enjoys  the 
double  advantages  of  an  excellent  harbour  and  a 
large  navigable  river,  which  opens  a  communication 
•with  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  here  we 
find  a  flourifiiing  city,  containing  forty  thoufand  * 
inhabitants,  and  increafing  beyond  every  calculation. 
The  North  or  Hudfon  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
New  York  fiands,  is  navigable  from  thence  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  large  vefiels,  and  in 
iloops  of  eighty  tons  burthen  as  far  as  Albany ; 
fmaller  ones  go  fiill  higher.  About  nine  miles  above 

*  Six  inhabitants  may  be  reckoned  for  every  houfe  in  the 
United  States. 
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Albany,  the  Mohawk  River  falls  into  the  Hudfon, 
by  means  of  which,  Wood  Creek,  Lake  Oneida,  and 
Olwego  River,  a  communication  is  opened  with  Lake 
Ontario.  In  this  route  there  are  feveral  portages  ; 
but  it  is  a  route  which  is  much  frequented,  and 
numbers  of  boats  are  kept  employed  upon  it  in  carry¬ 
ing  goods,  whenever  the  feafon  is  not  too  dry.  In 
jong  droughts  the  waters  fall  fo  much  that  often¬ 
times  there  is  not  fufheient  to  float  an  empty  boat. 
All  thefe  obflrucftions  however  may,  and  will,  one 
day  or  other,  be  remedied  by  the  hand  of  art.  Ol¬ 
wego  River,  before  it  falls  into  Lake  Ontario,  com¬ 
municates  with  the  Seneka  River,  which  affords  in 
fucceffion  an  entrance  into  the  Lakes  Cayuga,  Se¬ 
neka,  and  Canadaqua.  Lake  Seneka,  the  larged, 
is  about  forty  miles  in  length  ;  upon  it  there  is  a 
fchooner- rigged  veffcl  of  feventy  tons  burthen  con- 
itantly  employed.  The  fhores  of  thefe  lakes  are 
more  thinly  fettled  than  the  other  part  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  country,  but  the  population  of  the  ukole  trabl 
lying  between  the  rivers  Genefee  and  Hudfon,  which 
are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart,  is  ra¬ 
pidly  increaftng.  All  this  country  weft  of  the  Hud¬ 
fon  River,  together  with  that  to  the  Eaft,  compre¬ 
hending  the  back  parts  of  the  ftate  of  Maftachufetts 
and  Connecticut,  and  alfo  the  entire  of  the  ftate  of 
Vermont,  are  fupplied  with  European  manufactures 
and  Weft  Indian  pro  luce,  &c.  &c.  by  way  of  New 
York;  not  diredtly  from  that  city,  but  from  Albany, 
Hudfon,  and  other  towns  on  the  North  River,  which 
trade  with  New  York,  and  which  are  intermediate 
places  for  the  depofit  of  goods  palling  to,  and  com¬ 
ing  from  the  back  country.  Albany,  indeed,  is  now 
beginning  herfelf  to  import  goods  from  the  Weft 
Indies  ;  but  ftill  the  bulk  of  her  trade  is  with  New 
York.  Nothing  can  ferve  more  to  Ihew  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  accrue  to  any  town  from  an  inter- 
courfe  with  the  back  country,  than  the  fudden  pro- 
grefs  of  thefe  fecondary  places  pf  trade  upon  the 
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North  River.  At  Albany,  the  number  of  houfes  is 
increasing  as  faft  as  at  New  York  ;  at  prelent  there 
are  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  ;  and  in  Hudfon  city, 
which  was  only  laid  out  in  the  year  3  783,  there  are 
now  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  dwellings. 
This  city  is  on  the  eaft  tide  of  the  North  River,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  its  mouth.  By 
means  alfo  of  the  North  River  and  Lake  Champlain 
a  trade  is  carried  on  with  Montreal  in  Canada. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  furvey  of  the  towns  to  the 
Southward.  In  New  Jcrfey,  we  find  Amboy,  lituated 
at  the  head  of  Raritan  Bay,  a  bay  not  inferior  to  any 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  greatefi:  en¬ 
couragements  alfo  have  been  held  out  by  the  date 
legislature  to  merchants  who  would  fettle  there;  but 
the  town,  notwithstanding,  remains  nearly  in  the 
State  it  was  in  at  the  time,  of  the  revolution:  lixty 
houfes  are  all  that  it  contains.  New  Brunfwick, 
which  is  built  on  Raritan  River,  about  fifteen  miles 
above  its  entrance  into  the  bay,  carries  on  a  final! 
■inland  trade  with  the  adjacent  country  ;  but  the 
principal  part  of  New  Jerfey  is  naturally  Supplied 
with  foreign  manufactures  by  New  York  on  the  one 
fide,  and  by  Philadelphia  on  the  other,  the  towns 
mod  happily  Situated  for  the  purpofe.  There  are 
about  two  hundred  houfes  in  New  Brunfwick,  and 
about  the  fame  number  in  Trenton  on  Delaware,  the 
^capital  of  the  ft  ate. 

Philadelphia,  the  largeft  town -in  the  union,  has 
evidently  been  raifed  to  that  Slate  of  pre-eminence 
by  her  extenfive  inland  commerce.  On  one  fide  is 
the  river  Delaware,  which  is  navigable  in  lloops  for 
thirty-five  miles  above  the  town,  and  in  boats  carry¬ 
ing  eight  or  nine  tons  one  hundred  miles  further. 
On  the  other  fide  is  the  Schuylkill,  navigable,  ex¬ 
cepting  at  the  falls,  for  ninety  miles.  But  the  coun¬ 
try  bordering  upon  thefe  rivers  is  but  a  trifling  part 
of  that  which  Philadelphia  trades  with.  Goods  are 
forwarded  to  Harniburgh,  a  town  fituated  on  the 
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Sufquehannah,  and  from  thence  fent  lip  that  river, 
and  difperfed  throughout  the  adjoining  country. 
The  caftern  branch  of  the  Sufquebannah  is  navigable 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Harriiburgh. 
This  place,  which  in  1786  fcarcely  deferved  the 
name  of  a  village,  now  contains  upwards  of  three 
hundred  houfes.  By  land  carriage  Philadelphia  alfo 
trades  with  the  wedern  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  as  far 
5s  Pittfburg  itfelf,  which  is  on  the  Ohio,  with  the 
back  of  Virginia,  and,  ft  range  to  tell,  with  Ken¬ 
tucky,  feven  hundred  miles  didant. 

Philadelphia,  however,  does  not  enjoy  the  exclu- 
five  trade  to  Virginia  and  Kentucky;  Baltimore, 
which  lies  more  to  the  fouth,  comes  in  for  a  con- 
deferable  diare,  if  not  for  the  greated  part  of  it ;  and 
to  that  is  indebted  for  her  fudden  rife,  and  her  great 
fuperiority  over  JVnnapolis,  the  capital  of  Maryland. 
Annapolis,  although  it  has  a  good  harbour,  and  was 
made  a  port  of  entry  as  long  ago  as  the  year  ]  694, 
has  fcarcely  any  trade  now.  Baltimore,  lituated 
more  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  has  gradually 
drawn  it  all  away  from  her.  From  Baltimore  nearly 
the  entire  of  Maryland  is  furnifhed  with  European 
manufactures.  The  very  fiourifhing  date  of  this 
place  has  already  been  mentioned. 

As  the  Patowmac  river,  and  the  towns  upon  it, 
are  to  come  more  particularly  under  notice  after¬ 
wards,  we  may  from  hence  pafs  on  to  the  other 
towns  in  Virginia.  With  regard  to  Virginia,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  impolitic  laws  * 
which  have  been  enaCted  in  that  date  have  thrown 
a  great  damp  upon  trade  ;  the  Virginians  too  have 
always  been  more  difpofed  towards  agriculture  than 
trade;  fo  that  the  towns  in  that  date,  fome  of  which 
are  mod  advantageoudy  dtuated,  have  never  in- 
creafed  as  they  would  have  done,  had  the  country 
been  inhabited  by  a  different  kind  of  people,  and 
had  different  laws  confequently  exided  ;  dill,-  how- 
*  For  fome  account  of  them  fee  Letter  XIII. 
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ever,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  moll  douri  thing  towns 
in  the  ftate  arc  thole  which  are  open  to  the  Tea,  and 
lituated  mod  conveniently  at  the  fame  time  for  trad¬ 
ing  with  the  people  of  the  back  country.  On  Rap¬ 
pahannock  River,  for  in  dance,  Tappahannock  or 
Hobb’s  Hole  was  laid  out  at  the  fame  time  that 
Philadelphia  was.  Frederickfburgh  was  built  many 
years  afterwards  on  the  fame  river,  but  thirty  miles 
higher  up,  and  at  the  head  of  that  part  of  it  which 
was  navigable  for  tea  veffcls ;  the  confequence  of  this 
has  been,  that  Frederickfburgh,  from  being  fituated 
more  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  is  now  four  times 
as  large  a  town  as  PXobb’s  Hole. 

York  River,  from  running  fo  elofely  to  James 
River  on  the  one  dde,  and  the  Rappahannock  on  the 
other,  docs  not  afford  a  good  iituation  for  a  large 
town.  The  larged  town  upon  it,  which  is  York, 
only  contains  feventv  houfes. 

Williamfburgh  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
date,  and  contains  about  four  hundred  houfes;  but 


inftead  of  increadng,  this  town  is  going  to  ruin,  and 
numbers  of  the  houfes  at  prefen t  are  uninhabited, 
which  is  evidently  on  account  of  its  inland  dtuation. 
There  is  no  navigable*  dream  nearer  to  it  than  one 
mile  and  a  half,  and  this  is  only  a  Final  1  creek,  which 
runs  into  James  River.  Richmond,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  which  is  the  prefen t  capital  of  the  date,  has 
increafcd  very  fad,  becaufe  it  dands  on  a  large  navi¬ 
gable  river;  yet  Richmond  is  no  more  than  an  inter¬ 
mediate  place  for  the  dcpolit  of  goods  palling  to  and 
from  the  back  country,  vetfels  drawing  more  than 
lcven  feet  water  being  unable  to  come  up  to  the 


town. 

The  principal  place  of  trade  in  Virginia  is  Nor¬ 
folk.  This  town  has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  en- 
abled  to  trade  with  the  upper  parts  of  the  country, 
by  means  of  James  River,  near  the  mouth  of  which 
it  dands.  By  land  alfo  a  brilk  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  back  parts  of  North  Carolina,  for  in  that 
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Rate  there  are  no  towns  of  any  importance.  The 
entrance  from  the  fea  into  the  rivers  in  that  ftate 
are  all  impeded  by  flioals  and  fand-banks,  none  of 
which  afford  more  than  eleven  feet  water,  and  the 
paffage  over  foine  of  them  is  very  dangerous,  from 
the  land  fnifting.  Wilmington,  which  is  the  greateft 
place  of  trade  in  it,  contains  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  houfes.  In  order  to  carry  on  their  trade  to 
North  Carolina  to  more,  advantage,  a  canal  is  now 
cutting  acrofs  the  Difinal  Swamp,  from  Norfolk  into 
Albemarle  Sound,  by  means  of  the  rivers  that  empty 
into  which,  a  water  communication  will  be  opened 
to  the  remote  parts  of  that  ftate.  Added  to  this, 
Norfolk,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  Difmai  Swamp, 
is  enabled  to  fupply  the  Weil  Indian  market  with 
lumber,  on  better  terms  than  any  other  town  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  in  confcquence  increafing  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  notwithstanding  the  difadvantges 
it  labours  under  from  the  laws,  which  are  fo  inimical 
to  commerce.  At  prefent  it  contains  upwards  of 
five  hundred  houfes,  which  have  all  been  built  within 
the  lad  twenty  years,  for  in  the  year  1  /  7 f>  the  town 
was  totally  deftroyed,  by  orders  of  Lord  Dun  more, 
then  regal  governor  of  Virginia. 

Molt  of  the  rivers  in  South  Carolina  are  obfirudled 
at  their  mouths,  much  in  the  lame  manner  as  thole 
in  North  Carolina  ;  at  Chari  eft  on,  however,  there  is 
a  fafe  and  commodious  harbour.  From  having  Inch 
an  advantage,  this  town  commands  nearly  the  entire 
trade  of  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  fituated,  as  well  as  a. 
conliderable  portion  of  that  of  North  Carolina.  The 
confcquence  is,  that  Charlcfion  ranks  as  the  fourth 
commercial  town  in  the  union.  There  are  two  rivers 
which  difembogue  on  eaeh  fide  of  the  town,  Cooper 
and  Alhley  ;  thefe  are  navigable,  but  not  for  a  very 
great  difiance  ;  however,  from  Cooper  River  a  canal 
is  to  be  cut  to  the  Santee,  a  large  navigable  river, 
which  runs  a  confiderable  way  up  the  country. 
Charlefion  has  unfortunately  been  almofi  totally  de- 
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ftroyed  by  fire  of  late,  but  it  is  rebuilding  very  fall, 
and  will  mod  probably  in  a  few  years  be  larger  than 
ever. 

The  view  that  has  been  taken  fo  far-  is  fufficient 
to  demonftrate,  that  the  profperity  of  the  towns  in 
the  United  States  is  dependent  upon  their  trade,  and 
principally  upon  that  which  is  carried  on  with  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  alio,  that  thole 
towns  which  are  mod  conveniently  fituated  for  the 
purpofe  of  carrying  on  this  inland  trade,  are  thole 
which  enjoy  the  g reate fl  {hare  of  it.  It  is  now  time 
to  examine  more  particularly  how  far  the  fituation  of 
the  federal  city  is  favourable,  or  otherwife,  for  com¬ 
merce:  to  do  fo,  it  will  be  neceliary,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  trace  the  eourfe  of  the  Putowmae  River,  on 
which  it  fhnnds,  and  alio  that  of  the  rivers  with  which 
it  is  connected. 

The  Patowmac  takes  its  rife  ■  on  the  north-weft 
fide  of  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  after  running  in  a 
meandering  direction  for  upwards  of  four  hundred 
miles,  falls  into  the  Chefapeak  Bay.  At  its  conflu¬ 
ence  with  the  bay  it  is  feven  miles  and  a  half  wide  ; 
about  thirtyr  miles  higher,  ac  Nominy  Bay,  four  and 
a  half;  at  Aquia,  three;  at  Hallowing  Point,"  one 
and  a  half;  and  at  Alexandria,  and  from  thence  to 
the  federal  city,  it  is  one  mile  and  a  quarter  wide. 
The  depth  of  water  at  its  mouth  is  feven  fathoms  ; 
at  St.  George’s  Ifland,  five;  at  Alexandria,  four; 
and  from  thence  to  Wafhington,  feven  miles  diftant, 
th  ree  fathoms.  The  navigation  of  the  Patowmac* 
from  the  Chefapeak  Bay  to  the  city,  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  diftant,  is  remarkably  lafe,  and  fo  plain 
that  any  navigator  of  common  abilities,  that  has  once 
failed  up  the  river,  might  venture  to  take  up  a  veftel 
drawing  twelve  feet  water  without  a  pilot.  This  could 
not  be  laid  of  any  other  river  on  the  continent,  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mifiiflippi.  In  its  eourfe  it 
receives  feveral  large  dreams,  the  principal  one  of 
which  falls  in  at  the  federal  city.  This  river  is  called 

the 
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the  Eaflern  Branch  of  the  Patowmac  ;  but  it  {carcdy 
deferves  that  name,  as  it  extends  no  more  than  thirty 
miles  up  the  country.  At  its  mouth  it  is  nearly  as 
wide  as  the  main  branch  of  the  river,  and  clofe  to  the 
city  the  water  is  in  many  places  thirty  feet  deep. 
Thoufands  of  veffels  might  lie  here,  and  fheltercd 
from  all  danger,  arifing  either  from  frefhes,  or  from 
ice  upon  the  breaking  up  of  a  fevere  winter.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  federal  city  is  poffeffed  of  one  effen- 
tial  qualification  for  making  it  a  place  of  importance, 
namely,  a  good  harbour,  from  which  there  is  a  ready 
paffage  to  the  ocean  ;  it  will  alfo  appear  that  it  is 
well  fituated  for  trading  with  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  water  in  the  Patowmac  continues  nearly  the 
fame  depth  that  it  is  oppofite  to  the  city  for  one  mile 
higher,  where  a  large  rock  riles  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  on  each  fide  of  which  there  are  fand-banks. 
It  is  faid  that  there  is  a  deep  channel  between  this 
rock  and  the  fhorc,  but  it  is  fo  intricate  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  take  a  large  veffel  through 
it.  The  navigation,  however,  is  fafe  to  the  little  falls 
for  river  craft,  five  miles  further  on  ;  here  a  canal, 
which  extends  two  miles  and  a  half,  the  length  of 
thefc  falls  or  rapids,  has  been  cut  and  perfected,  which 
opens  a  free  p adage  for  boats  as  far  as  the  great  falls, 
which  are  feven  miles  from  the  others.  The  defeent. 
of  the  river  at  thefe  is  feventy-fix  feet  in  a  mile  and 
quarter  ;  but  it  is  intended  to  make  another  canal 
here  alfo  ;  a  part  of  it  is  already  cut,  and  every  exer¬ 
tion  is  making  to  have  the  whole  completed  with  ex¬ 
pedition.*  From  hence  to  Fort  Cumberland,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-one  miles  above  the  federal  city, 
there  is  a  free  navigation,  and  boats  are  continually 
palling  up  and  down.  Beyond  this,  the  paiiage  in 
the  river  is  obflrudled  in  numerous  places  ;  but  there 
is  a  poflibility  of  opening  it ;  and  as  foon  as  the 

*  For  a  further  defhription  of  thefe  Falls  fee  Letter  XXXI. 

company 
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company  formed  for  the  purpofe  have  fufficient  funds, 
it  will  certainly  be  done.  From  the  place  up  to  which 
it  is  afierted  the  pafiage  of  the  Patowmac  can  be 
opened,  the  didance  acrofs  land  to  Cheat  River  is 
only  thirty-feven  miles.  This  lad;  river  is  not  at  pre- 
fent  navigable  for  more  than  fifty  miles  above  its 
mouth  ;  but  it  can  be  rendered  fo  for  boats,  and  lb 
far  up  that  there  will  only  be  the  fhort  portage  that  I 
have  mentioned  between  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
two  rivers.  Things  are  only  great  or  final  I.  by  com- 
parifon,  and  a  portage  of  thirty-feven  miles  will  be 
thought  a  very  fhort  one,  when  found  to  be  the  only 
interruption  to  an  inland  navigation  of  upwards  of 
two  thoufand  feven  hundred  miles,  of  which  two 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  are  down 
dream.  Cheat  River  is  two  hundred  yards  wide  at 
its  mouth,  and  falls  into  the  Monongahela,  which 
runs  on  to  Pittfburgh,  and  there  receives  the  Alleg¬ 
hany  River  ;  united  they  form  the  Ohio,  which  after 
a  courfe  of  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  miles,  daring  which  it  receives  twenty-four 
other  confiderable  rivers,  lome  of  them  fix  hundred 
yards  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  navigable  for  hundreds 
of  miles  up  the  country,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Mif- 
bffippL 

If  we  trace  the  water  communication  in  an  oppo- 
fite  diredlion,  its  prodigious  extent  will  be  a  dill 
greater  fubjedl  of  aftoniihment.  By  afcendMg  the 
Alleghany  River  from  Pittfburgh  as  far  as  French 
Creek,  and  afterwards  this  latter  dream,  you  come 
to  Fort  le  Bceuf.  This  place  is  within  fifteen  miles 
of  Prefqu’  Ille,  a  town  fituated  upon  Lake  Erie, 
which  has  a  harbour  capable  of  admitting  veffels 
drawing  nine  feet  water.  Or  you  may  get  upon  the 
lake  by  afeending  the  Great  Miami  River,  which  falls 
into  the  Ohio  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below 
Pittfburgh.  From  the  Great  Miami  there  is  a  port¬ 
age  of  nine  miles  only  to  Sandufky  River,  which  runs 
into  Lake  Erie.  It  is  mod  probable,  however,  that 

whatever 
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’whatever  intercourfe  there  may  be  between  the  lakes 
and  the  federal  city,  it  will  be  kept  up  by  means  of 
the  Alleghany  River  and  French  Creek,  rather  than 
by  the  Miami,  as  in  the  laft  cafe  it  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  combat  again  ft  the  ft  ream  of  the  Ohio  for 
five  hundred  and  fifty  miles*  a  very  ferious  object  of 
co  nfi  derat  ion. 

Lake  Erie  is  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
ninety  in  breadth,  and  there  is  a  free  communication 
between  it,  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake  Michigan.  Lake 
Huron  is  upwards  of  one  thoufand  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  Michigan  is  fomewhat  fmaller.  Numbers 
of  large  rivers  fall  into  thefe  lakes,  after  having  wa¬ 
tered  immenfc  traces  of  country  in  various  directions. 
Some  of  thefe  rivers  too  are  connected  in  a  molt  lin¬ 
gular  manner  with  others,  which  run  in  a  courfe  to¬ 
tally  different.  For  inftance,  after  patting  over  the 
Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  and  Michigan,  to  the  head  of 
Puan’s  Bay,  you  come  to  Fox  River  ;  from  hence 
there  is  a  portage  of  three  miles  only  to  Onifconfing 
River,  which  empties  it  lei  f  into  the  Miflifftppi  ;  and 
in  the  fall  of  the;  year,  when  the  waters  arc  high,  and 
the  rivers  overflow,  it  is  oftentimes  poffible  to  pais 
from  Fox  River  to  Ouifconfing  River  without  ever 
getting  out  of  a  canoe.  Thus,  excepting  a  portage 
of  three  miles  only  at  the  moil,  it  is  poffible  to  go 
the  whole  way  by  water  from  Prefqu’  Ifle,  on  Lake 
Erie,  to  New  Orleans,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi, 
a  diftance  of  near  four  thoufand  miles.  It  would  be 
an  cndlefs  talk  to  trace  the  water  communication  in 
every  di  red  ion.  By  a  portage  of  nine  miles  at  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  the  navigation  of  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  opened  on  one  fide,  and  at  the 
other  that  of  Lake  Superior,  by  a  ft  ill  fhorter  port¬ 
age  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary.  This  laft  lake,  which 
is  at  leaff  fifteen'  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  is 
fupplied  by  no  lefs  than  forty  rivers  ;  and  beyond  it 
the  water  communication  extends  for  hundreds  of 
miles  farther  on,  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
'  Lake 
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Lake  Winnipeg,  which  is  frill  larger  than  that  of  Su¬ 
perior. 

But  fuppofing  that  the  unmen  fe  regions  bordering 
upon  thcfe  lakes  and  rivers  were  already  peopled,  it 
is  not  to  be  concluded,  that  becaufe  they  are  con¬ 
nected  by  water  with  the  Patowmac,  the  federal  city 
mult  neccflarily  be  the  mart  for  the  various  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  whole  country.  There  are  different  fea 
ports  to  which  the  inhabitants  will  trade,  according 
to  the  fituation  of  each  particular  part  of  the  country. 
Quebec,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  will  be  one  ; 
New  York,  con  needed  as  has  been  (hewn  with  Lake 
Ontario,  another  ;  and  New  Orleans  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Milfiffippi,  which  by  the  late  treaty  with  Spain 
has  been  made  a  free  port,  a  third.  The  federal  city 
will  come  in  alfo  for  its  fliare,  and  what  this  fhare 
will  be  it  now  remains  to  afeertain. 

Situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Patowmac,  there 
are  already  two*  towns,  and  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
federal  city.  George  Town,  which  contains  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  houfes  ;  and  Alexandria,  with 
double  the  number.  The  former  of  thele  ftands 
about  one  mile  above  the  city,  nearly  oppofite  the 
large  rock  in  the  river,  which  has  been  fpoken  of; 
the  latter,  feven  milef  below  it.  Confidcrable  quan¬ 
tities  of  produce  are  already  fent  down  the  Patowmac 
to  each  of  thcfe  towns,  and  the  people  in  the  country 
are  beginning  to  look  thither  in  return  for  a  part  of 
their  fupply  of  foreign  manufactures,  It  has  been 
maintained,  therefore,  that  thefe  two  places,  already 
in  the  practice  of  trading  with  the  back  fettlers,  will 
draw  the  greater  part  of  the  country  trade  to  them- 
fclves,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  federal  city.  Both 
thefe  towns  have  as  great  advantages  in  point  of  fitu¬ 
ation  as  the  city  ;  the  interefts  of  the  three  places 
therefore  muft  unqueftionably  for  a  time  clafh  toge¬ 
ther.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  but  that 
the  federal  city  will  in  a  few  years  completely  eclipfe 
the  other  two.  George  Town  can  furnifh  the  people 
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of  the  back  country  with  foreign  manufacturer,  at 
feconcl  hand  only,  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  ; 
Alexandria  imports  directly  from  Europe,  but  on  a 
very  contracted  fcale  ;  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
goods  which  are  fent  from  thence  to  the  back  country* 
are  procured  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  George  Town. 
In  neither  place  are  there  merchants  with  large  capi¬ 
tals  ;  nor  have  the  banks,  of  which  there  is  one  in 
each  town,  Sufficient  funds  to  afford  them  much 
affifiance ;  but  merchants  with  large  capitals  are 
preparing  to  move  to  the  city.-  As  foon  alfo  as  the 
feat  of  government  is  fixed  there,  the  national  bank, 
or  at  leaf!  a  large  branch  of  it,  will  be  eftablifhed  at 
the  fame  time  ;  this  circum fiance  alone  will  afford 
the  people  of  the  city  a  decided  advantage  over  thole 
of  Alexandria  and  George  Town.  Added  to  all,  both 
thefe  towns  are  in  the  territory  of  Columbia,  that  is, 
m  the  diftridl  of  ten  miles  round  the  city,  which  is  to- 
be  fubjedf  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  Congrefs 
alone  ;  it  may  he,  therefore,  that  encouragements 
will  be  held  out  by  Congrefs  to  thofe  who  fettle  in 
the  city,  which  will  be  refufed  to  fuch  as  go  to  any 
other  part  of  the  territory.  Although  Alexandria  and 
George  Town,  then,  may  rival  the  city  while  it  is  in 
its  infancy,  yet  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  either  of 
them  will  be  able  to  cope  with-it  in  the  end.  The 
probable  trade  of  the  city  may  for  this  reafon  be 
fpoken  of  as  if  neither  of  the  other  places  exifted. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  in  the  firfl;  place,  that 
the  whole  of  the  country  bordering  upon  the  Patow- 
mac  river,  and  upon  thole  rivers  which  fall  into  it, 
will  trade  with  the  city  of  Wafhington.  In  tracing 
the  courfe  of  the  Patowmac  all  thefe  rivers  were  not 
enumerated  ;  a  better  idea  of  them  may  be  had  from 
an  infpedtion  of  the  map.  Shenandoah,  which  is  the 
iongefi,  is  not  navigable  at  prelen t  ;  but  it  has  been 
furveyed,  and  the  company  for  improving  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Patowmac  have  dated,  that  it  can,  be 
made  fo  for  one  hundred  miles.  This  would  be 
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coming  very  near  to  Staunton,  behind  thcBlue  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  which  is  on  the  high  road  from  Kentucky, 
and  from  the  new  date  of  Tenedee,  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the  former 
of  thefe  Fates,  is  nearly  eight  hundred  miles  from 
Philadelphia  ;  Knoxville,  that  of  the  other,  feven 
hundred  and  twenty -eight.  Both  thefe  towns  draw 
their  fupplies  of  foreign  manufactures  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  by  land-carriage.  Suppofing  then  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Shenandoah  fhould  be  perfected, 
there  would  be  a  faving  of  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
fix  miles  of  land-carriage  from  going  to  Wafhingtou 
by  the  Shenandoah  and  Patowmac,  indead  of  going 
to  Philadelphia  ;  fuch  a  faving,  it  might  be  imagined, 
would  draw  the  whole  of  this  trade  to  Wafhington. 
Whether  the  two  weftern  dates,  Kentucky  and  Te¬ 
nedee,  will  trade  to  New  Orleans  or  not,  at  a  future 
day,  in  preference  to  any  of  thefe  places,  will  be  in- 
vedigated  prefently. 

By  means  of  Cheat  and  Monongahela  rivers  it  has 
been  fhewn,  that  an  opening  may  be  obtained  .to 
Pittfburgh.  This  will  be  a  route  of  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  dfty  miles  from  Wafhington,  and  in  it  there 
will  be  one  portage,  from  the  Patowmac  to  Cheat 
River,  of  thirty-feven  miles,  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
others  ;  but.  thefe  will  be  all  very  fmall.  It  has  been 
nfeertained  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Pittfburgh  mer¬ 
chant  can  have  his  goods  conveyed  from  New  York, 
by  means  of  the  Hudfon  and  Mohawk  rivers,  to'  Of- 
wego,  and  from  thence  by  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
and  the  Alleghany  River,  to  Pittfburgh,  for  one  third 
of  the  fum  which  it  cods  him  to  tranfport  them  by 
land  from  Philadelphia.  He  prefers  getting  them 
by  land,  becaufe  the  route  from  New  York  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  his  goods  may  be  lod,  or  damaged,  or  delayed 
months  beyond  the  time  he  expeCts  them.  From 
Hudfon  River  to  the  Mohawk  is  a  portage  of  ten 
miles,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  before  they  can  get  to 
Ofwego  are  two  or  three  more*.  At  Ofwcgo  the  goods 
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mud  be  (hipped  on  boaVci  a  vedel  fu liable  for  navi¬ 
gating  the  lakes,  where  they  are  ex-pofed  to  tempers 
and  contrary  winds.  At  the  Falls  of  Niagara  is  a 
portage  of  nine  miles  more  ;  the  goods  mud  here  be 
(dipped  again  on  board  a  veifel  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
after  arriving  at  Prefqtf  Ifle,  mud  be  conveyed  over 
another  portage  preparatory  to  their  being  laden  in  a 
boat  upon  the  Alleghany  River.  The  whole  of  this 
route,  from  New  York  to  Pittfburgh,  is  about  eight 
hundred  miles  ;  that  from  the  federal  city  not  much 
more  than  half  the  didance  ;  if  therefore  the  mer¬ 
chant  at  Pittfburgh  can  get  bis  goods  conveyed  from 
New  York  for  one-third  of  what  he  pays  for  the  car¬ 
riage  of  them  by  land  from  Philadelphia,  he  ought 
not  to  pay  more  than  one-fixth  of  the  fum  for  their 
carriage  from  the  federal  city  ;  it  is  to  be  concluded, 
therefore,  that  lie  will  avail  himfelf  of  the  latter  route, 
as  there  will  be  no  objection  to  it  on  account  of  any 
uncertainty  in  the  mode  of  conveyance,  arifing  from 
iiorms  and  contrary  winds. 

The  people  in  Pittfburgh,  and  the  weftern  country 
along  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  draw  their  fupplies  from 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore;  but  they  fend  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  country,  which  would  be  too  bulky 
for  land  carriage,  down  the  Ohio  and  Miflibippi  to 
New  Orleans.  From  Pittfburgh  to  New  Orleans,  tho> 
didance  is  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  miles.  On  an  average  it  takes  about  twenty- 
eight  days  to  go  down  there  with  the  dream  ;  but  to 
return  by  water  it  takes  from  hxty  da)  s  to  three 
months.  The  paffage  back  is  very  laborious  as  well 

as  tedious  ;  on  which  account  they  feldom  think  of 

•/ 

bringing  back  boats  which  arc  fent  down  from  Pittf¬ 
burgh,  but  on  arriving  at  New  Orleans  they  are 
broken  up,  and  the  plank  fold.  Thefe  boats  are  built 
on  the  cheaped  con  ft  ru  6.1  ion,  and  cxprcfsly  for  the 
purpofe  of  going  down  dream.  Themacn  get' back 
the  bed  way  they  can,  generally  in  (hips  bound  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  fouthern  dates,  and  from  thence 

home 
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borne  by  land.  Now,  if  the  p adage  from  the  Ohio 
to  the  Patowmac  is  opened,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  the  people  in  Pittsburgh  and  the  vicinity  will 
continue  thus  to  fend  the  produce  down  to  Orleans, 
from  whence  they  cannot  bring  any  thing  in  return  ; 
they  will  naturally  fend  to  the  federal  city,  from 
whence  they  can  draw  the  Supplies  they  are  in  want 
of,  and  which  is  fo  much  nearer  to  them,  that  when 
the  navigation  is  perfected  it  will  be  poffible  to  go 
there  and  back  again  in  the  fame  time  that  it  re¬ 
quires  merely  to  go  down  to  New  Orleans. 

But  although  the  people  of  that  country  which 
borders  upon  the  Ohio  and  its  waters,  in  the  vicinage 
of  Pittsburgh,  may  have  an  intereft  in  trading  to  the 
federal  city,  yet  thole  who  live  towards  the  mouth  of 
that  river  will  find  an  intereft  equally  great  in  trading 
to  New  Orleans,  for  the  Ohio  River  is  no  lefs  than 
eleven  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles  in  length* 
How  far  down  upon  the  Ohio  a  commercial  inter¬ 
course  will  be  kept  up  with  the  city,  will  moft  pro¬ 
bably  be  determined  by  other  circumflances  than  that 
of  diftance  alone  ;  it  may  depend  upon  the  demand 
there  may  be  at  one  or  other  port  for  particular  arti¬ 
cles,  &c.  &c.  ;  it  may  alfo  depend  upon  the  feafon  ; 
for  at  regular  periods  there  are  floods  in  the  Mifdf- 
fippi,  and  alfo  in  the  Ohio,  which  make  a. great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  time  of  afeending  and  defeending  thele 
rivers.  The  floods  in  the  Midillippi  are  occasioned 
by  the  diflolution  of  tire  immenfe  bodies  of  fnow  and 
ice  accumulated  during  winter  in  thofe  northern  re¬ 
gions  through  which  the  river  pafles  ;  they  are  alfo 
very  regular,  beginning  in  the  month  of  March  and 
fubfiding  in  July.  Thofe  in  the  Ohio  take  place  be¬ 
tween  Chriftmas  and  May  ;  but  they  are  not  regular 
and  dearly  like  thofe  of  the  Mifliflippi,  for  the  water 
riles  and  falls  many  times  in  the  eourfc  of  the  feafon. 
Thofe  floods  are  oceafioncd  by  heavy  falls  of  rain  in 
the  beginning,  of  winter,  as  well  as  by  the  thawing  of 
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The  Miffiffippi  has  a  very  winding  courfe,*  and 
at  every  bend  there  is  an  eddy  in  the  water.  Thefe 
eddies  are  always  flrongefl:  during  the  inundations, 
confequently  it  is  then  a  much  lets  difficult  talk  to 
afcend  the  river.  With  the  Ohio,  however,  it  is  di¬ 
rectly  the  reverfe  ;  there  are  no  eddies  in  the  river  ; 
wherefore  floods  are  found  to  facilitate  the  pafiage 
downwards,  but  to  render  that  again!!  the  ftream 
difficult. 

Supposing,  however,  the  feafon  favourable  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Miffiffippi,  and  alfo  for  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Ohio,  which  it  might  well  beat  the  fame 
time,  then  Louifville,  in  Kentucky,  is  the  place 
through  which  the  line  may  be  drawn  that  will  fepa- 
rate  as  nearly  as  poffible  the  country  naturally  con¬ 
nected  with  Wafhington  from  that  appertaining  to 
New  Orleans.  It  takes  twenty  days,  on  an  average, 
at  the  moft  favourable  feafon,  to  go  from  Louifville 
to  New  Orleans,  and  to  return,  forty  ;  which  in  the 
whole  makes  fixty  days.  From  the  rapids  in  the  Ohio, 
dole  to  which  Louifville  is  fituated,  to  Pittfburgh, 
the  difiance  is  feven  hundred  and  three  miles;  fo  that 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day,  which  is  a  moderate 
computation,  it  would  require  twenty-four  days  to  go 
there.  From  Pittfburgh  to  the  Patowmac  the  diftance 
is  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles  againfl  the  ftream, 
which  at  the  fame  rate,  and  allowing  time  for  the 
portages,  would  take  feven  days  more,  and  two  hun~x 
dred  a  ltd  ninety  miles  down  the  Patowmac,  at  fixty 

*  In  the  year  1722,  as  a  party  of  Canadians  were  going  down 
the  river,  they  found  atone  place  fuch  a  bend  in  it,  that  although 
the  diftance  acrofs  land,  from  one  part  of  the  river  to  the  other, 
was  not  more  perhaps  than  two  hundred  yards,  yet  by  water  it 
was  no  lets  than  forty  miles — 'lire  Canadians  eut  a  trench  acrofs 
the  land  for  curioiity — The  foil  bordering  upon  the  Miffitlippi  is 
remarkably  rich  and  loft,  and  the  current  being:  ftronm  the  river 
in  a  fliort  time  forced  a  new  paftage  for  itfelf,  and  the  Canadians 
took  their  boat  through  it.  This  place  is  called  Pointe  Coupee, 
There  are  many  limilar  bends  in  the  river  at  prelent,  but  none  fo 
great. 
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miles  per  day,  would  require  five  clays  :  this  is  allow¬ 
ing  thirty-five  days  for  going,  and  computing  the 
time  for  returning  at  the  fame  rate,  that  is  thirty 
miles  again  ft  the  dream,  and  fixty  miles  with  the 
dream,  each  day,  it  would  amount  to  twenty-five 
days,  which,  added  to  the(  time  of  going,  makes  in 
the  whole  fifty-nine  days;  if  the  odd  day  be  allowed 
for  contingencies,  the  pafiage  to  and  from  the  two 
places  would  then  be  exactly  alike.  It  is  fair  then 
to  conclude,  that  if  the  demand  at  the  federal  city 
for  country  produce  be  equally  great  as  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  there  is  no  rcafon  to  fay  why  itfhould  not, 
the  whole  of  the  produce  of  that  country,  which  lies 
contiguous  to  the  Ohio,  and  the  rivers  falling  into  it* 
as  far  down  as  Louifville  in  Kentucky,  will  he  fent 
to  the  former  of  thefe  places.  This  tradl  is  feven 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  one.  hundred  to 
two  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  Added  to  this,  the 
whole  of  that  country  lying  near  the  Alleghany 
River,  and  the  ftreams  that  run  into  it,  muft  naturally 
be  fupplied  from  the  city  ;  a  great  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  bordering  upon  Lake  Erie,  near  Prefqu’  Iflc,  may 
likewife  be  included. 

Conlidering  the  vaflnefs  of  the  territory,  which  is 
thus  opened  to  the  federal  city  by  means  of  a  water 
communication  ;  conficlering  that  it  is  capable,  from 
the  fertility  of  its  foil,  of  maintaining  three  times  the 
number  of  inhabitants  that  are  to  be  found  at  prefent 
in  all  the  United  States ;  and  that  it  is  advancing  at 
the  prefent  time  more  rapidly  in  population  than  airy 
other  part  of  the  whole  continent;  there  is  a  good 
foundation  for  thinking  that  the  federal  city,  as  foon 
as  the  navigation  is  per fe died,  will  increale  molt  ra¬ 
pidly  ;  and  that  at  a  future  day,  if  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States  go  on  as  profperoufly  as  they  have 
done,  it  will  become  the  grand  emporium  of  the 
well,  and  rival  in  magnitude  and  fplendor  the  cities 
of  the  Old  World. 

The  city  is  laid  out  on  the  neck  of  land  between 
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the  forks  formed  by  the  eatlern  and  webern  or  main 
branch  of  Patowmac  River.  This  neck  of  land,  to* 
gcther  with  an  adjacent  territory,  which  is  in  the 
whole  ten  miles  fquare,  was  ceded  to  congrefs  by  the 
bates  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  ground  on 
which  the  city  immediately  bands  was  the  property 
qf  private  individuals,  who  readily  relinquithcd  their 
claim  to  one  half  of  it  in  favour  of  congrefs,  con- 
fcious  that  the  value  of  what  was  left  to  them  would 
increafe,  and  amply  compenfate  them  for  their  lofs. 
The  profits  anting  from  the  fale  of  that  part  which 
has  thus  been  ceded  to  congrefs  will  be  fuffrcient,  it 
is  expected,  to  pay  for  the  public  buildings,  for  the 
watering  of  the  city,  and  alfo  for  paving  and  lighting 
of  the  ttreets.  The  plan  of  the  city  was  drawn  by  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  L’Enfant,  and  is  on  a 
feale  well  fuited  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  one 
thoufand  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  one  thou- 
fand  in  breadth,  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  metropolis  ; 
for  the  ground  already  marked  out  for  it  is  no  lefs 
than  fourteen  miles  in  circumference.  The  breets 
run  north,  fouth,  eaft,  and  web  ;  but  to  prevent  that 
famenefs  necebarily  enfuins:  from  the  breets  all  crof- 
fing  each  other  at  right  angles,  a  number  of  avenues 
are  laid  out  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  which  run 
tranfveTel v  :  and  in  feveral  places,  where  thefe  ave¬ 
nues  interfect  each  other,  are  to  be  hollow  fquarcs. 
The  breets,  which  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles, 
are  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet  wide,  the  ave¬ 
nues  one  hundred  and  lixty  feet.  One  of  thefe  is 
named  after  each  bate,  and  a  hollow  fquare. alfo  al¬ 
lotted  to  each,  as  a  fnitable  place  for  ftatues,  columns, 
&c.  which,-  at  a  future  period,  the  people  of  any  one 
of  thefe  bates  may  with  to  eredl  to  the  memory  of 
great  men  that  may  appear  in  the  country.  On  a 
final  1  eminence,  due  weft  of  the  capitol,  is  to  be  an 
cquebrian  bat  lie  of  General  Walbington. 

The  capitol  is  now  building  upon  the  mob  elevated 
fpot  of  ground  in  the  city,  which  happens  to  be  in  a 
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very  central  fituation,  From  this  ipot  there  is  a 
complete  view  of  every  part  of  the  city,  and  alfo  of 
the  adjacent  country.  In  the  capitol  are  to  be  fpaci- 
ous  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  congrefs  ; 
in  it  alfo  are  to  be  the  principal  public  offices  in  the 
executive  department  of  the  government,  together 
with  the  courts  of  juftice.  The  plan  on  which  this 
building  is  begun  is  grand  and  extenfive;  the  ex- 
penfe  of  building  it  is  edi mated  at  a  million  of  dol¬ 
lars,  equal  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufimd 
pounds  fieri ing. 

The  houfe  for  the  refidcnce  of  the  prefident  fiancls 
north-wefi  of  the  Capitol,  at  the  di fiance  of  about 
one  mile  and  a  half.  It  is  fituated  upon  a  rifing 
ground  not  far  from  the  Patowmac,  and  commands  a 
mofi  beautiful  profpedl  of  the  river,  and  of  the  rich 
country  beyond  it.  One  hundred  acres  of  ground, 
towards  the  river,  are  left  adjoining  to  the  houfe  for 
pleafure  grounds.  South  of  this  there  is  to  be  a  large 
park  or  mall,  which  is  to  run  in  an  eafierly  direction 
from  the  river  to  the  capitol.  The  buildings  on  either 
fide  of  this  mall  are  all  to  be  elegant  in  their  kind  ; 
amongft  the  number  it  is  propofed  to  have  houfes 
built,  at  the  public  expenfe  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  foreign  minifiers,  &c.  On  the  eafiern  branch  a 
large  fpot  is  laid  out  for  a  marine  hofpital  and  gar¬ 
dens.  Various  other  parts  are  appointed  for  churches^ 
theatres,  colleges,  &c.  The  ground  in  general,  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  city,  is  agreeably  undulated;  but 
none  of  the  rifings  are  lb  great  as  to  become  objebis 
of  inconvenience  in  a  town.  The  foil  is  chiefly  of  a 
yellowifh  clay  mixed  with  gravel.  There  are  numbers 
of  excellent  lprings  in  the  city,  and  water  is  readily 
had  in  mofi  places  by  digging  wells.  Here  arc  two 
fireams  hkewife,  which  run  through  the  city,  Reedy 
Branch  and  Tiber  Geek.*  The  perpendicular  height 

of 


*  Upon  the  granting  polIefTion  of  wafte  lands  to -any  perfon, 
commonly  called  the-/ location  of  lands,  it  is  ufual  to  give  particular 
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of  the  fource  of  the  latter,  above  the  level  of  the 
tide,  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet. 

By  the  regulations  publifhed,  it  was  fettled  that  all 
the  houfes  fhould  be  built  of  brick  or  ftone  ;  the 
walls  to  be  thirty  feet  high,  and  to  be  built  parallel 
to  the  line  ©f  the  ftreet,  but  either  upon  it  or  with¬ 
drawn  from  it,  as  fuited  the  tafte  of  the  builder.  How¬ 
ever,  numbers  of  wooden  habitations  have  been  built ; 
but  the  different  owners  have  all  been  cautioned 
againfr  confidering  them  as  permanent.  They  are  to 
be  allowed  for  a  certain  term  only,  and  then  de- 
ltroyed.  Three  commiilioncrs,  who  refide  on  the 
fpot,  are  appointed  by  the  prefident,  with  a  falary, 
tor  the  purpole  of  fuperintending  the  public  and 
other  buildings,  and  regulating  every  thing  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  city. 

The  only  public  buildings  carrying  on  as  yet,  are 
the  prefident’s  houfe,  the  capitol,  and  a  large  hotel. 
The  prefident’s  houfe,  which  is  nearly  completed  on 
the  outfide,  is  two  ftories  high,  and  built  of  free 
ftone.  The  principal  room  in  it  is  of  an  oval  form. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  handfomeft  building  in  the 
country,  and  the  architecture  of  it  is  much  extolled 
by  the  people,  who  have  never  feen  any  thing  fupe- 
rior  ;  but  it  will  not  bear  a  critical  examination. 
Many  perfons  find  fault  with  it,  as  being  too  large 
and  too  fplendid  for  the  refidence  of  any  one  perfon 
in  a  republican  country  ;  and  certainly  it  is  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  habitation  for  a  man  who  receives  a  falary  that 
amounts  to  no  more  than  5,625 1.  fterling  per  annum, 
and  in  a  country  where  the  expences  of  living  are  far 
greater  than  they  are  even  in  London. 

The  hotel  is  a  large  building  of  brick,  ornamented 

names  to  different  fpots,  and  alfo  to  the  creeks  and'rivers.  On 
the  original  location  of  the  ground  now  allotted  for  the  feat  of  tli£ 
lederai  city,  this  creek  received  the  name  of  Tiber  Creek,  and  the 
identical  ipot  of  ground  cn  which  the  capitol  now  hands  was 
called  Rome.  I  his  anecdote  is  related  by  many  as  a  certain  prog¬ 
nathic  of  the  future  magnificence  of  this  city,  which  is  to  be,  as 
it  were,  a  iecond  Rome. 

with 
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with  {lope  ;  it  Hands  between  the  prefident’s  houfe 
,  and  the  capitol.  fn  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 7Q0, 
'when  I  lad  faw  it,  it  was  roofed  in,  and  every  exer¬ 
tion  making  to  have  it  finifhed  with  the  utmoft  expe¬ 
dition.  It  is  anything  but  beautiful.  The  capitol, 
at  the  fame  period,  was  raifed  only  a  very  little  way 
above  the  foundation. 

The  Hone,  which  the  prefident’s  houfe  is  built 
with,  and  fuch  as  will  be  ufed  for  all  the  public 
buildings,  is  very  fimilar  in  appearance  to  that  found 
at  Portland  in  England  ;  but  I  was  informed  by  one 
of  the  fcuiptors,  who  had  frequently  worked  the 
Portland  Hone  in  England,  that  it  is  of  acmuch  fupe- 
rior  quality,  as  it  will  bear  to  be  cut  as  fine  as  mar¬ 
ble,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  rain  or  froH. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Patowmac  they  have  inexhauf- 
tible  quarries  of  this  Hone  ;  good  fpecimens  of  com¬ 
mon  marble  have  alfo  been  found  ;  and  there  is  in 
various  parts  of  the  river  abundance  of  excellent  Hate, 
paving  Hone,  and  lime  Hone.  Good  coal  may  alfo 
be  had. 

T  he  private  houfes  are  all  plain  buildings  ;  mod 
of  them  have  been  built  on  {peculation,  and  Hill  re¬ 
main  empty.  The  greateft  number,  at  any  one  place, 
is  at  Green  Leafs  Point,  on  the  main  river,  juft  above 
the  entrance  of  the  eaHern  branch.  This  fpot  has 
been  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  mod  convenient 
one  for  trade ;  but  others  prefer  the  fiiore  of  the 
eaHern  branch,  on  account  of  the  fuperiority  of  the 
harbour,  and  the  great  depth  of  the  water  near  the 
fhore.  There  are  fevcral  other  favourite  fituations, 
the  choice  of  any  one  of  which  is  a  mere  matter  of 
{peculation  at  prefent.  Some  build  near  the  capitol, 
as  the  mod  convenient  place  for  the  reddence  of 
members  of  congrefs,  fome  near  the  £j-efident’s  houfe  ; 
others  again  prefer  the  wed  end  of  the  city,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  George  Town,  thinking  that  as 
trade  is  already  eftablifhed  in  that  place,  it  mud  be 
from  thence  that  it  will  extend  into  the  city.  Were 

the 
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the  houfes -that  have  been  built  btuated  in  one  place 
all  together,  they  would  make  a  very  rcfpcdfable  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  fcattered  about  as  they  are,  a  lpedlator 
can  fcarcely  perceive  any  thing  like  a  town.  Except¬ 
ing  the  ftreets  and  avenues,  and  a  filial  1  part  of  the 
ground  adjoining  the  public  buildings,  the  whole 
place  is  covered  with  trees.  To  be  under  the  necef- 
iity  of  going  through  a  deep  wood  for  one  or  two 
miles,  perhaps,  in  order  to  fee  a  next  door  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  in  the  fame  city,  is  a  curious,  and,  I  bc^ 
lieve,  a  novel  circumftanee.  The  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  in  the  city,  in  the  fpring  of  179^?  amounted 
to  about  live  thoufand,  including  artificers,  who 
formed  by  far  the  largeft  part  of  that  number.  Num¬ 
bers  of  ft  rangers  are  continually  paffing  and  re-palling 
through  a  place  which  affords  fuch  an  extenfive  field 
for  fpeculation. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  fpid  upon  the 
fubjedl ,  I  have  only  to  obferve,  that  notwithftanding 
all  that  has  been  done  at  the  city,  and  the  large  fums 
of  money  which  have  been  expended,  there  are  num¬ 
bers  of  people  in  the  United  States,  living  to  the 
north  of  the  Patowmac,  particularly  in  Philadelphia, 
who  are  ltill  very  averfe  to  the  removal  of  the  feat  of 
government  thither,  and  arc  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  buildings  in  the  city,  and 
to  prevent  the  congrcfs  from  meeting  there  at  the 
appointed  time.  In  the  fpring  of  1796,  when  I  was 
la  it  on  the  fppt,  the  building  of  the  capitol  was  ab¬ 
solutely  at  a  band  for  want  of  money  ;  the  public 
lots  were  at  a  very  low  price,  and  the  cominiffioners 
were  unwilling  to  difpofe  of  them  ;  in  conleqqence 
they  made  an  application  to  congrcfs,  praying  the 
houfe  to  guaranty  a  loan  of  three  hundred  thoufand 
dollars,  without  which  they  could  not  £0  on  with  the 
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public  buildings,  except  they  difpoled  of  the  lots  to 
great  di  fad  vantage,  and  to  the  ultimate  injury  of  the 
city  ;  fo  Itrong,  however,  was  the  opposition,  that  the 
petition  was  fuffered.  to  lie  on  the  table  unattended 
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to  tor  many  weeks  ;  nor  was  the  prayer  of  it  complied 
with  until  a  number  of  gentlemen,  that  were  very 
deeply  intereded  in  the  improvement  of  the  city, 
went  round  to  the  different  members,  and  made  in- 
tered  with  them  in  perfon  to  give  their  aflcnt  to  the 
meafure.  Thefc  people,  who  are  oppofed  to  the 
building  of  the  city  of  Wafhington  maintain,  that 
it  can  never  become  a  town  of  any  importance,  and 
that  all  fuch  as  think  to  the  contrary  have. been  led 
aftray  by  the  reprefentations  of  a-  few  enthufiaftic 
perfons ;  they  go  fo  far  even  as  to  aflert,  that  the 
people  to  the  cad  ward  will  never  fubmit  to  fee  the 
feat  of  government  removed  fo  far  from  them,  and 
the  congrefs  aflemhled  in  a  place  little  better  than  a 
foreft,  where  it  will  be  impoflible  to  procure  infor¬ 
mation  upon  commercial  points  ;  finally,  they  infid, 
that  if  the  removal  from  Philadelphia  fhould  take 
place,  f\.  reparation  of  the  dates  will  inevitably  fol¬ 
low.  This  is  the  ianguage  held  forth  ;  hut  their  op- 
podtion  in  reality  arifes  from  that  jealoufy  which 
narrow  minded  people  in  trade  are  but  too  apt  to  en¬ 
tertain  of  each  other  when  their  intereds  clafh  toge¬ 
ther.  Thefc  people  with  to  erufh  the  city  of  Wafh¬ 
ington  while  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  becaufe  they 
know,  that  if  the  feat  of  government  is  transferred 


thither,  the  place  will  thrive,  and  enjoy  a  condderable 
portion  of  that  trade  which  is  centered  at  prefen t  in 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York.  It  is  idle, 
however,  to  imagine  that  this  will  injure  their  dif¬ 
ferent  towns  ;  on  the  contrary,  although  a  portion  of 
that  trade  which  they  enjoy  at  prelent  fhould  be 
drawn  from  them,  vet  the  increafe  of  population  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  which  they  mud  naturally 
a,,  )ply,  will  be  fuch,  that  their  trade  on  the  whole- 
will,  in  ali  probability,  be  found  far  more  extenfive 

after  the  federal  city  is  edablifhed  than  it  ever  was 

✓ 

befpre. 

A  large  majority,  however,  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  is  deiirous  that  the  removal  of  the  feat 
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of  government  dhould  take  place  ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  will  take  place  at  the  appointed  time. 
The  difcontents  indeed,  which  an  oppofite  meafure 
would  give  rife  to  in  the  fouth  could  not  but  be 
alarming,  and  if  they  did  not  occafion  a  total  repara¬ 
tion  of  the  fouth ern  from  the  northern  dates,  yet 
they  would  certainly  materially  dedroy  that  harmony 
which  has  hitherto  exifted  between  them. 


LETTER  V. 

Some  Account  of  Alexandria — Mount  Vernon ,  the  Seat 
of  General  IVafh ington- — Difficulty  of  fading  the 
Way  thither  through  the  Woods —  Defcription  of  the 
Mount ,  and  of  the  Views  from  it — Defcription  of 
the  Houfe  and  Grounds — Slaves  at  Mount  Vernon — 
Thoughts  thereon — A  Perfon  at  Mount  Vernon  to 
attend  to  Strangers — Return  to  Wafhington. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Wafhington,  December. 

~]|  jlRQM  Wafhington  I  proceeded  to  Alexandria, 
fP  feven  miles  lower  down  the  river,  which  is  one 
of  the  neated  towns  of  the  United  States.  The 
houfes  are  modly  brick,  and  many  of  them  are  ex¬ 
tremely  well  built.  The  ftreets  interfecd  each  other 
at  right  angles  ;  they  are  commodious  and  well  paved. 
Nine  miles  below  this  place,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pa- 
towmac,  dands  Mount  Vernon,  the  feat  of  General 
Wafhington  ;  the  way  to  it,  however,  from  Alex¬ 
andria,  by  land,  is  condderably  farther,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  creeks  which  fall  into  the  Patowmac, 
and  the  mouths  of  which  it  is  impodible  to  pafs 
near  to. 

Very  thick  woods  remain  danding  within  four  or 
five  miles  of  the  place  ;  the  roads  through  them  are 
very  bad,  and  lo  many  of  them  crofs  one  another  in 
different  directions,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
difficulty  to  dnd  out  the  right  one.  I  let  out  from 
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Alexandria  with  a  gentleman  who  thought  himfelf 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  way  ;  had  he  been 
fo,  there  was  ample  time  to  have  reached  Mount 
Vernon  before  the  clofe  of  the  day,  but  night  over¬ 
took  us  wandering  about  in  the  woods.  We  did  not 
perceive  the  veflige  of  a  human  being  to  fet  11s  right, 
and  we  were  preparing  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  when  luckily  a  light  appeared  at  fome  diftance 
through  the  trees  ;  it  was  from  a  fmall  farmhoufe, 
the  only  one  in  the  way  for  feveral  miles  ;  and  having 
made  our  way  to  it,  partly  in  the  carriage,  partly  on 
foot,  we  hired  a  negro  for  a  guide,  who  conducted  us 
to  the  place  of  our  deftination  in  about  an  hour. 
The  next  morning  I  heard  of  a  gentleman,  who,  a 
day  or  two  preceding,  had  been  from  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon  on  horfcback, 
unable  to  find  out  the  place,  although  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  it  the  whole  time. 

The  Mount  is  a  high  part  of  the  bank  of  the  river, 
which  rifes  very  abruptly  about  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  river  before  it  is 
three  miles  wide,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  it  forms  a 
bay  about  the  fame  breadth,  which  extends  for  a  con- 
fid  enable  diflance  up  the  country.  This,  at  fir  ft  fight, 
appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  river  ;  but  the  Pa- 
towtnac  takes  a  very  fudden  turn  to  the  left,  two  or 
three  miles  above  the  houfe,  and  is  quickly  loft  to  the 
view.  Downwards,  to  the  right,  there  is  a  profpedt 
of  it  for  twelve  miles.  The  Maryland  fhore,  on  the 
oppofite  fide,  is  beautifully  di  verb  fed  with  hills,  which 
are  mofily  covered  with  wood  ;  in  many  places,  how¬ 
ever,  little  patches  of  cultivated  ground  appear,  orna¬ 
mented  with  houfes.  The  feenery  altogether  is  moft 
delightful.  The  houfe.  which  hands  about  fixty 
\ards  from  the  edge  of  the  Mount,  is  of  wood,  cut 
and  painted  fo  as  to  rcfemble  hewn  fione.  The  rear 
is  towards  the  river,  at  which  fide  is  a  portico  of  nine¬ 
ty-fix  feet  -in  length,  fupported  by  eight  pillars. 
The  front  is  uniform,  and  at  a  diflance  looks  tolerably 

well. 
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well.  The  dwelling  houfe  is  in  the  centre,  and  com* 
municates  with  the  wings  on  either  tide,  by  means 
of  covered  ways,  running  in  a  curved  direction.  Be¬ 
hind  thefe  wings,  on  the  one  fide,  are  the  different 
offices  belonging  to  the  houfe,  and  alfo  to  the  farm, 
and  on  the  other,  the  cabins  for  the  Slaves.*  In 

front, 

*  Thefe  are  amongft  the  firft  of  the  buildings  which  arc  feen  on 

O  O 

coming  to  Mount  Vernon  ;  audit  is  not  without  attonifhment  and 
regret  they  are  fdiveyed  by  the  Hranger,  whole  mind  has  dwelt 
With  admiration  upon  the  ineftimable  blefiings  of  liberty,  whilft 
approaching  the  relidence  of  that  man  who  has  diftinguilhed  him- 
fell  fo  glorio.ufiy  in  its  caufe.  Happy  would  it  have  been,  il  the 
man  who  flood  forth  the  champion  of  a  nation  contending  for  its 
freedom,  and  whole  declaration  to  the  whole  world  was,  “  That 
“  all  men  were  created  equal,  and  that  they  were  endowed  by 
e‘  their  Great:  r  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  amongft  the  fil'd: 
(i  of  which  were  life,  liberty,  and  the  purfuit  of  happinefs happy 
Would  it  have  been,  if  this  man  could  have  been  the  firft  to 
wave  all  interefted  views,  to  liberate  his  own  Haves,  and  thus  con¬ 
vince  ths  people  he  had  fought  for,  that  it  was  their  duty,  when 
they  had  eftablilhed  their  own  independence,  to  give  freedom  to 
thole  whom  they  had  themfelves  held  in  bondage  !  ! 

But  material  objections,  we  mull  fuppofe,  appeared  againft  fuch 
a  meafure,  other  wife,  doubtlefs,  (General  Wafhington  would  have 
fhewn  the  glorious  example.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  more  for  the 
general  good,  that  the  firfl:  ftep  for  the  emancipation  of  Haves 
mould  be  taken  by  the  legiflative  alfembly  ;  or  perhaps  there  was 
reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  enfranchhement  of  his  own  Haves 
might  be  the  caufe  of  inlurrections  amongft  others  who  were  not 
liberated,  a  matter  which  could  not  but  be  attended  with  evil  con- 
lequences  in  a  country  where  the  number  of  llaves  exceeded  that  of 
freemen  :  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  meafures  have  been 
purfued,  either  by  private  individuals  or  by  the  legiflature  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  for  the  abolition  of  llavery ;  neither  have  any  fteps  been 
taken  for  the  purpole  in  Maryland,  much  lefs  in  the  more  fouthern 
Hates ;  but  in  Pennfylvania  and  the  relt,  laws  have  palled  for  its 
gradual  abolition.  In  thefe  Hates  the  number  of  Haves,  it  is  true, 
was  very  fmall,  and  the  meafure  was  therelore  ealily  carried  into 
effedl  ;  in  the  others  then  it  will  require  more  conlideration.  The 
plan,  however,  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  liberation  of  the 
few  has  fucceeded  well  ;  why  then  not  try  it  with  a  larger  num¬ 
ber?  If  it  does  not  anfvver.  Hill  1  cannot  but  fuppol’e  that  it  might 
be  io  modified  as  to  be  rendered  applicable  to  the  enfranchile- 
ment  of  the  number  of  ill-fated  beings  who  are  enflaved  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  country,  let  it  be  ever  Vo  large.  However, 
that  there  will  be  an  end  to  llavery  in  the  United  btates,  on  lb  me 
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front,  the  breadth  of  the  whole  building,  is  a  lawn 
with  a  gravel  walk  round  it,  planted  with  trees,  and 
fepa  rated  by  hedges  on  either  fide  from  the  farm  yard 
and  garden.  As  for  the  garden,  it  wears  exadtly  the 
appearance  of  a  nurfery,  and  with  every  thing  about 
the  place  indicates  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  pro¬ 
fit  than  to  pleafure.  The  ground  in  the  rear  of  the 
boufe  is  alio  laid  out  in  a  lawn,  and  the  declivity  of 
the  Mount  towards  the  water,  in  a  deer  park. 

:  The  rooms  in  the  houfe  arc  very  fmali,  excepting 
one,  which  has  been  built  fince  the  clofe  of  the  war 
for  the  purpofe  of  entertainments.  All  of  thefe  arc 
very  plainly  furnifhed,  and  in  many  of  them  the  fur¬ 
niture  is  dropping  to  pieces.  Indeed,  the  dole  at¬ 
tention  which  General  Wafhington  has  ever  paid  to 
public  affairs  having  obliged  him  to  refid c  principally 
at  Philadelphia,  Mount  Vernon  has  confcquently  buf¬ 
fered  very  materially.  The  houfe  and  offices,  with 
every  other  part  of  the  place,  are  out  of  repair,  and 
the  old  part  of  the  building  is  in  fuch  a  peri  (liable 
ftate,  that  I  have  been  told  he  willies  he  had  pulled 
it  entirely  down  at  firft,  and  built  a  new  houfe,  in- 
ftead  of  making  any  addition  to  the  old  one.  The' 
grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  are  cultivated,  but  the 
principal  farms  are  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three 


As  almoft  every  ftranger  going  through  the  coun¬ 
try  makes  a  point  of  vifiting  Mount  Vernon,  a  per  fori 
is  kept  at  the  houfe  during  General  Wafhingtorfis 
ablence,  whole  lole  bufinefs  it  is  to  attend  to  fi  rangers. 
Immediately  on  our  arrival  every  care  was  taken  of 
our  horfes,  beds  were  prepared,  and  an  excellent  fup- 
per  provided  for  us,  with  claret  . and  other  wine,  & c. 


As  the  feafon  was  now  too  far  advanced 


to  fee  the 


day  or  other,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  negroes  will  not  remain  deaf  to 
the  inviting  call  of  liberty  foi  ever  ;  and  it  their  avaricious  op- 
preliors  do  not  free  them  from  the  galling  yoke,  they  will  liberate 
thunlelves  with  a  vengeance. 

country 
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country  to  advantage,  X  proceeded  no  farther  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  than  Mount  Vernon,  but  returned  again  to  the 
city  of  W afhington . 


LETTER  VI. 

Arrival  at  Philadelphia — Some  Obfervations  on  the 
Climate  of  the  Middle  States — Public  Carriages 
prevented  from  plying  between  Baltimore  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  the  Badnefs  of  the  Roads — Left  Balti¬ 
more  during  Frofi — Met  with  American  Travellers 
on  the  Road — Their  Behaviour  preparatory  to  fet- 
t'mg  off  from  an  Inn — Arrival  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Sujquehannah — Paffage  of  that  River  when  frozen 
over — Dangerous  Situation  of  the  Paffengers — * 
American  Travellers  at  the  Tavern  on  the  oppofite 
Side  of  the  River— Their  noify  Deputations. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  February. 

A  FTER  having  fpent  fome  weeks  in  Wafhing- 
Jf ton,  George  Town,  and  Baltimore,  I  fet  out 
for  this  city,  where  I  arrived  four  days  ago. 

The  months  of  Odtober  and  November  are  the  mod 
agreeable,  in  the  middle  and  fouthern  dates,  of  any 
in  the  year  ;  the  changes  in  the  weather  are  then  lefs 
frequent,  and  for  the  moft  part  the  air  is  temperate 
and  the  fky  ferene.  During  this  year  the  air  was  fo 
mild,  that  when  I  was  at  George  Town,  even  as  late 
as  the  fecond  week  in  December,  it  was  found  plea- 
fant  to  keep  the  windows  up  during  dinner  time. 
This,  however,  was  an  unufual  circum dance. 

In  Maryland,  before  December  was  over,  there 
were  a  few  cold  days,  and  during  January  we  had 
two  or  three  different  falls  of  fnow  ;  but  for  the  mod 
part  the  weather  remained  very  mild  until  the  latter 
end  of  January,  when  a  fharp  north-wed  wind  fet  in. 

The 
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The  keenneis  of  this  wind  in  -  winter  is  prodigi¬ 
ous,  and  furpafles  every  thing  of  the  kind  which  we 
have  an  idea  of  in  England.  Whenever  it  blows, 
during  the  winter  months,  a  fro  ft  immediately  takes 
place.  In  the  courfe  of  three  days,  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance,  the  Sufquehannah  and  Delaware  rivers  were 
frozen  over  ;  a  fall  of  fnow  took  place,  which  remained 
on  the  ground  about  two  feet  deep,  and  there  was 
every  appearance  of  a  fevere  and  tedious  winter. 
Before  five  days,  however,  were  over,  the  wind  again 
changed,  and  fo  fudden  was  the  thaw  that  the  fnow 
dilappeared  entirely  on  the  fecond  day,  and  not  a 
veflige  of  the  froft  was  to  be  feen,  excepting  in  the 
rivers,  where  large  pieces  of  ice  remained  floating 
about. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  December  when  I 
reached  Baltimore;  but  I  was  deterred  from  going 
on  to  Philadelphia  until  the  frofly  weather  fhould  fet 
in,  by  the  badnefs  of  the  roads  ;  for  they  were  in 
fuel)  a  ftate,  that  even  the  public  ftages  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  plying  for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  twelve 
days.  The  froft  foon  dried  them,  and  rendered  them 
as  good  as  in  fummer.  I  fet  out  when  it  was  moll 
fevere.  At  day  break,  the  morning  after  I  left  Bal¬ 
timore,  the  thermometer,  according  to  Farenheit, 
flood  at  7°*  I  never  obferved  it  fo  low  during  any 
other  part  of  the  winter. 

Several  travellers  had  flopped  at  the  fame  houfe 
that  I  did  the  firft  night  I  was  on  the  road,  and  we 
all  breakfafled  together  preparatory  to  fetting  out  the 
next  morning.  The  American  travellers,  before  they 
purfued  their  journey,  took  a  hearty  draught  each, 
according  to  cuftom,  of  egg-nog,  a  mixture  compofcd 
of  new  milk,  eggs,  rum,  and  lugar,  beat  up  together ; 
they  appeared  to  be  at  no  fmall  pains  alfo  in  fortify¬ 
ing  themfelves  againft  the  feverity  of  the  weather 
with  great  coats  and  wrappers  over  each  other,  wool* 
len  locks  and  trowfers  over  their  boots,  woollen  mit¬ 
tens  over  their  gloves,  and  fllk  handkerchiefs  tied 
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over  their  ears  and  mouths,  &c.  fo  that  nothing  cduld 
be  feen  excepting  their  notes  and  their  eyes.  It  was 
abfolutely  a  diverfton  to  me,  and  to  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  juft  arrived  from  the  Weft  Indies,  who  accom¬ 
panied  me  from  Baltimore,  to  fee  the  great  care  with 
which  they  wrapped  themfelves  up,  for  we  both  found 
ourfelves  fufficiently  warm  in  common  clothing.  It 
teems,  however,  to  be  a  matter  generally  allowed, 
that  ftrangers,  even  from  the  Weft  Indies,  unaccuf- 
tomed  to  intenfe  cold,  do  not  fuffer  fo  much  from  the 
feverity  of  the  winter,  the  firft  year  of  their  arrival  in 
America,  as  the  white  people  who  have  been  born  in 
the  country.  Every  perfon  that  we  met  upon  the 
road  was  wrapped  up  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
travellers  who  breakfafted  with  us,  and  had  tilk  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads,  fo  as  to  cover  their 
mouths  and  ears. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  we  arrived  at  the  Suf- 
cjufehannah,  and,  as  we  expected  to  find  it,  the  river 
was  frozen  entirely  over.  In  what  manner  we  were 
to  get  acrofs  was  now  the  queition.  The  people  at 
the  ferry-houfe  were  of  opinion  that  the  ice  was  not 
fufficiently  ftrong  to  bear  in  every  part  of  the  river  ; 
at  the  fame  time  they  faid,  it  was  fo  very  thick  near 
the  fhores,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  cut  a 
pafiage  through  it  before  the  day  was  over  ;  however, 
as  a  great  number  of  travellers  defirous  of  getting 
acrofs  was  collected  together,  and  as  all  of  them  were 
much  averfe  to  remaining  at  the  ferry-houfe  till  the 
next  morning,  bv  which  time  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  ice  would  be  ftrong  enough  to  bear  in  every  part, 
the  people  were  at  laft  over-ruled,  and  every  thing 
was  prepared  for  cutting  a  way  acrofs  the  river. 

The  pafiengers  were  about  twelve  in  number, 
with  four  horfes ;  the  boat’s  crew  comifted  of  feven 
blacks  ;  three  of  whom,  with  large  clubs,  flood  upon 
the  bow  of  th®  boat,  and  broke  the  ice,  whilft  the 
others,  with  iron-headed  poles,  pufhed  the  boat  for¬ 
wards.  So  very  laborious  was  the  talk  which  the 

men 
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men  at  the  bow  had  to  perform,  that;  it  was  necei- 
fary  for  the  others  to  relieve  them  every  ten  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  their  hands,  arms,  faces, 
and  hats,  were  glazed  entirely  over  with  a  thick  coat 
of  ice,  formed  from  the  water  which  was  dafhed  up 
by  the  reiterated  brokes  of  their  clubs.  Two  hours 
clapfcd  before  one  half  of  the  way  was  broken  ;  the 
ice  was  found  much  thicker  than  had  been  imagined  ; 
the  clubs  were  fhivered  to  pieces ;  the  men  were 
quite  ex  handed  ;  and  having  differed  the  boat  to  re¬ 
main  dationary  for  a  minute  or  two  in  a  part  where 
the  ice  was  remarkably  thick,  it  was  frozen  up,  fo 
that  the  utmod  exertions  of  the  crew  and  padengers 
united  were  unable  to  extricate  it.  In  this  predica¬ 
ment  a  council  was  held  ;  it  was  impofdble  to  move 
cither  backward  or  forward  ;  the  boat  was  half  a  mile 
from  the  fhorc  ;  no  one  would  attempt  to  walk  there 
on  the  ice  ;  to  remain  all  night  in  the  boat  would 
be  death.  Luckily  I  had  a  pair  of  pidols  in  my  hol¬ 
ders,  and  having  died  a  few  dgnals,  the  attention  of 
the  people  on  (bore  was  attracted  towards  us,  and  a, 
final  1  batteau,  which  is  a  light  boat  with  a  dat  bot¬ 
tom,  was  difpatchcd  for  our  relief.  This  was  not  fent, 
however,  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  a  dngle  perfon 
back  again,  but  to  aflid  us  in  getting  to  the  oppodte 
fhore.  It  was  dipped  along  a-head  of  the  large  boat, 
and  two  or  three  men  having  depped  into  it,  rocked 
it  about  from  dde  to  hde  until  the  ice  was  fufbciently 
broken  for  the  large  boat  to  follow.  The  batteau  was 
now  in  the  water,  and  the  men  feating  themfelves  as 
much  as  poffible  towards  the  ftern,  by  fo  doing  raifed 
the  bow  of  it  condderably  above  the  ice  ;  by  means 
of  boat  hooks  it  was  then  pulled  on  the  ice  again, 
and  by  racking  it  about  as  before  a  padage  was  as 
eadly  opened.  In  this  manner  we  got  on,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  hours  and  ten  minutes  found  ourfelves 
again  upon  dry  land,  fully  prepared  for  enjoying  the 
pleafures  of  a  bright  dt  edde  and  a  good  dinner.  The 
people  at  the  tavern  had  feen  us  coming  acrofs,  and 
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had  accordingly  prepared  for  our  reception  ;  and  as 
each  individual  thought  he  had  travelled  quite  far 
enough  that  day,  the  paftengers  remained  together 
till  the  next  morning. 

At  the  American  taverns,  as  I  before  mentioned, 
all  forts  of  people,  juft  as  they  happen  to  arrive,  are 
crammed  together  into  the  one  room,  where  they 
muft  reconcile  themfelves  to  each  other  the  belt  way 
they  can.  On  the  prefen t  occafton,  the  company 
confided  of  about  thirteen  people,  amongft  whom 
were  fome  eminent  lawyers  from  Virginia  and  the 
fouthward,  together  with  a  judge  of  the  fupreme 
court,  who  were  going  to  Philadelphia  againll  the 
approaching  fellions  :  it  was  not,  however,  till  after 
I  quitted  their  company  that  I  heard  who  they  were  ; 
for  thefe  kind  of  Gentlemen  in  America  are  fo  very 
plain,  both  in  their  appearance  and  manners,  that  a 
ftranger  would  not  fufped  that  they  were  perfons  of 
the  confequence  which  they  really  are  in  the  country. 
There  were  alfo  in  the  country  two  or  three  of  the 
neighbouring  farmers,  boorifh,  ignorant,  and  obtru- 
fivc  fellows.  It  is  lcarccly  poffible  for  a  dozen  Ame¬ 
ricans  to  fit  together  without  quarrelling  about  poli¬ 
tics  ;  and  the  Britifli  treaty,  which  had  juft  been  rati¬ 
fied,  now  gave  rife  to  a  long  and  acrimonious  debate. 
The  farmers  were  of  one  opinion,  and  gabbled  away 
for  a  long  time  ;  the  lawyers  and  the  judge  were  of 
another,  and  in  turns  they  rofe  to  anfwer  their  oppo¬ 
nents  with  all  the  power  of  rhetoric  which  they  pof- 
fefted.  Neither  party  could  fay  any  thingTo  change 
the  fentiments  of  the  other  one;  the  noify  conteft 
lafted  till  late  at  night,  when  getting  heartily  tired 
they  withdrew,  not  to  their  refpedive  chambers,  but 
to  the  general  one  that  held  five  or  fix  beds,  and  in 
which  they  laid  down  in  pairs.  Here  the  converfa- 
tion  was  again  revived,  and  purfued  with  as  much 
noile  as  below,  till  at  laft  fleep  doled  their  eyes,  and 
happily  their  mouths  at  the  fame  time;  for  could 
they  have  talked  in  their  fleep,  I  verily  believe  they 

would 
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would  have  prated  on  until  morning.  Thanks  to  our 
flars  !  my  friend  and  I  got  the  only  two- bedded  room 
in  the  houfe  to  ourfelves.  The  next  morning  I  left 
the  banks  of  the  Sulquebannah,  and  the  fucceeding 
day  reached  Philadelphia. 
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MY  DEAR  SIR, 


Philadelphia,  February. 


PHILADELPHIA  now  wears  a  very  different 
afpcdl  to  what  it  did  when  I  landed  there  in 
the  month  of  November.  Both  congrefs  and  the 
Rate  aflembly  are  fitting,  as  well  as  the  fupreme  fe¬ 
deral  court.  The  city  is  full  of  ftrangers ;  the 
theatres  are  open;  and  a  variety  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  amufements  are  going  forward.  On  General 
Wafhington’s  birth-day,  which  was  a  few  days  ago, 
this  city  was  unufually  gay  ;  *  every  perfon  of  conse¬ 
quence 

*  On  this  day  General  Wafhington  terminated  his  fixty-fourth 
year  ;  but,  though  not  an  unhealthy  man,  he  teemed  confider- 
ably  older.  The  innumerable  vexations  he  has  met  with  in  his 
different  public  capacities  have  very  fentibly  impaired  the  vigour 
of  his  conftitution,  and  given  him  an  aged  appearance.  There 
is  a  very  material  difference,  however,  in  his  looks,  when  teen 
in  private,  and  when  he  appears  in  public  full  dreffed  ;  in  the  latter 
cafe  the  hand  of  art  makes  up  for  the  ravages  of  time,  and  he 
teems  many  years  younger. 

Few  perfons  find  themtelves  for  the  firft  time  in  the  prefence  of 
General  Wafhington,  a  man  fo  renowned  in  the  prefent  day  for 
his  wifdom  and  moderation,  and  whole  name  will  be  tranfmitted 
with  fuch  honour  to  pofterity,  without  being  impreffed  with  a 
.certain  degree  of  veneration  and  awe  ;  nor  do  thefe  emotions  fub- 
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quence  in  it,  Quakers  alone  excepted,  made  it  a 
point  to  vifit  the  General  on  this  day.  As  early  as 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  was  prepared  to 

receive 

tide  on  a  clofer  acquaintance  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  perfon  and 
deportment  are  iuch  as  rather  tend  to  augment  them.  There  is 
iomething  very  auftere  in  his  countenance,  and  in  his  manners 
he  is  uncommonly  referved.  1  have  heard  1'ome  officers,  that 
ferved  immediately  under  his  command  during  the  American 
war,  fay,  that  they  never  fuw  him  fmile  during  all  the  time  that 
they  were  with  him.  No  man  has  ever  yet  been  connected  with 
him  by  the  reciprocal  and  unconltrained  tics  of  friend  On  p  ;  and 
but  a  few  can  boaft  even  of  having  been  on  an  eafy  and  fa¬ 
miliar  footing  with  him. 

The  height  of  his  perfon  is  about  dve  feet  eleven  ;  his  cheft 
is  full ;  and  his  limbs,  though  rather  flender,  well  ffiaped  and 
mulcular.  His  head  is  final! ,  in  which  reipeCt  he  relembles  the 
make  of  a  great  number  of  his  countrymen.  His  eyes  are.  of  a 
light  grey  colour;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  his  face, 
Ins  nol'c  is  long.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  eminent  portrait  painter,  told 
me,  there  are  features  in  his  face  totally  different  from  what  he 
ever  obferved  in  that  of  any  other  human  being;  the  lockets 
for  the  eyes,  for  ihdance,  are  larger  than  what  he  ever  met  with 
before,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  nofe  broader.  All  his  features, 
he  obferved,  were  indicative  of  the  ftrenged  and  mod  ungovern¬ 
able  paffions;  and  had  he  been  born  in  the  forells,  it  was  his 
opinion  he  would  have  been  the  berceft  man  amongll  the  lavage 
tribes.  In  this  Mr.  Stewart  has  given  a  proof  of  his  great  dii— 
cernment  and  intimate  knowledge  ot  the  human  countenance ; 
for  although  General  Wafhington  has  been  extolled  for  his  great 
moderat'd!  and  calmnefs,  during  tne  very  trying  iituations  in 
which  he  has  fo  often  been  placed,  y  t  thole  who  have  been 
acquainted  with  him  the  longed  and  molt  intimately,  fay,  that 
he  is  by  nature  a  man  of  a  tierce  and  irritable  dilpoiition,  but 
that,  like  Socrates,  his  judgment  and  great  ielf-command  have 
always  made  him  appear  a  man  of  a  different  call  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  He  fpeaks  with  great  diffidence,  and  fometimes  hed- 
tates  for  a  word  ;  but  it  is  always  to  find  one  particularly  well 
adapted  to  his  meaning.  His  language  is  manly  and  expreffive. 
At  levee,  his  difeourfe  with  itrangers  turns  principally  upon  the 
lubjedl  of  America  ;  and  if  they  have  been  through  any  remark¬ 
able  places,  his  conversation  is  tree  and  particularly  intereding, 
as  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  country.  He 
5a  much  more  open  and  free  in  his  behaviour  at  levee  than  in  pri¬ 
vate,  and  in  the  company  of  ladies  dill  more  fo  than  when  1’olely 
tvith  men. 

General  Walhington  gives  no  public  dinners  or  other  entertain¬ 
ments,  except  to  thole  who  are  in  diplomatic  capacities,  and  to 
a  few  families  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mrs,  Walhington. — ■ 
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receive  them,  and  the  audience  laficd  till  three 
in  the  afternoon.  The  feciety  of  the  Cincinnati, 
the  clergy,  the  officers  of  the  militia,  and  feveral 
others,  who  formed  a  diftindt  body  of  citizens, 
came  by  themfelves  feparatcly.  The  foreign  minif- 
ters  attended  in  their  richeft  dreffes  and  moft  fplendid 
equipages.  Two  large  parlours  were  open  for  the 
reception  of  the  gentlemen,  the  windows  of  one  of 
which  towards  the  ffreet  were  crowded  with  fpedla- 
tors  on  the  outfide.  The  fideboard  was  furnifhed 
with  cake  and  wines,  whereof  the  vilitors  partook. 
1  never  obferved  fo  much  cheerfulnefs  before  in  the 
countenance  of  General  Wafhington  ;  but  it  was 
impofiible  for  him  to  remain  infenfible  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  compliments  paid  to  him  on  this  occafion. 

The  ladies  of  the  city,  aqually  attentive,  paid  their 
refpedts  to  Mrs.  Wafhington,  who  received  them  in 
the  drawing-room  up  {fairs.  After  having  vifited  the 
General,  moft  of  the  gentlemen  alfo  waited  upon 
her.  A  public  ball  and  fupper  terminated  the  re¬ 
joicings  of  the  day. 

Strangers,  with  whom  he  withes  to  have  fome  converfation  about 
agriculture,  or  any  fuch  fubjedt,  are  fometimes  invited  to  tea,— — 
This  by  many  is  attributed  to  his  faving  diipofition  ;  but  it  is 
more  juft  to  aferibe  it  to  his  prudence  and  forelight;  for  as  the 
falary  of  the  president,  as  1  have  before  obferved,  is  very  fmall, 
and  totally  inadequate  by  itlelf  to  fupport  an  expenlive  ftyle  of 
life,  were  he  to  give  numerous  and  fplendid  entertainments,  the 
fame  might  poffibly  be  expected  from  fubfequent  prefidents,  who, 
if  their  private  fortunes  were  not  conliderable,  would  be  unable 
to  live  in  the  fame  ftyle,  and  might  beexpofed  to  many  ill-natured 
obfervations,  from  the  rclinquifhinent  of  what  the  people  had 
been  accuftomed  to  ;  it  is  moft  likely  alfo  that  General  Wafhing¬ 
ton  has  been  actuated  by  thefe  motives,  becaule  in  his  private  ca¬ 
pacity  at  Mount  Vernon  every  llranger  meets  with  a  holpitable 
reception  from  him. 

General  Wafhington’s  felf-moderation  is  well  known  to  the 

O  t 

world  already.  It  is  a  remarkable  circurnftance,  which  redounds 
to  his  eternal  honour,  that  while  prelident  of  the  United  States 
he  never  appointed  one  of  his  own  relations  to  any  office  of  truft 
or  emolument,  although  he  has  feveral  that  are  men  of  abilities, 
and  well  qualified  to  fill  the  moft  important  ftations  in  the  go® 
vernment. 
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Not  one  town  of  any  importance  was  there  in  the 
whole  union,  where  Tome  meeting  did  not  take  place 
in  honour  of  this  day  ;  yet  lingular  as  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  there  are  people  in  the  country,  Americans 
too,  foremolt  in  boafting  to  other  nations  of  that 
conftitution  which  has  been  railed  for  them  by  his 
valour  and  wifdom,  who  are  either  foinfenliblc  to  his 
merit,  or  fo  totally  devoid  of  every  generous  fenti- 
ment,  that  they  can  refufe  to  join  in  commendation 
of  thofe  talents  to  which  they  arc  fo  much  indebted  ; 
indeed  to  fuch  a  length  has  this  perverfe  fpirit  been 
carried,  that  I  have  myfelf  feen  numbers  of  men,  in 
all  other  points  men  of  refpedability,  that  have  pe¬ 
remptorily  refufed  even  to  pay  him  the  final  1  com¬ 
pliment  of  drinking  to  his  health  after  dinner;  it  is 
true  indeed,  that  they  qualify  their  conduct  partly  by 
aflerting,  that  it  is  only  as  prdident  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  as  General  Wafhington,  that  they 
have  a  diflike  to  him;  but  this  is  only  a  mean  fub- 
terfuge,  which  they  are  forced  to  have  recourfe  to, 
led  their  condud  fhould  appear  too  flrongly  marked 
with  ingratitude.  During  the  war  there  were  many, 
and  not  loyalilts  either,  who  were  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  remove  him  from  that  command  whereby 
he  lo  eminently  diflinguifhed  himfelf.  It  is  the  fpirit 
of  diflatisfadion  which  forms  a  leading  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  Americans  as  a  people,  which  pro¬ 
duces  this  malevolence  at  prefent,  juft  as  it  did  for¬ 
merly  ;  and  if  their  public  affairs  were  regulated 
by  a  perfon  fent  from  heaven,  I  firmly  believe  his 
ads,  inftead  of  meeting  with  univerfal  approbation, 
would  by  many  be  confidered  as  deceitful  and  flagi¬ 
tious. 
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Singular  Mddnefs  of  the  Winter  of  1705-6 — Set  out  for 
Lancafter — 'Turnpike  Road  between  that  Place  and 
Philadelphia — Summary  View  of  the  State  of  Penn - 
fylvania — Def eruption  of  the  Farms  between  Lancajler 
and  Philadelphia — The  Farmers  live  in  a  penurious 
Style — Greatly  inferior  to  Rnglifh  Farmers — Bad 
Taverns  on  this  Road — Waggons  and  Waggoners — 
Cujloms  of  the  latter — Defcription  of  JjancaJler — 
Lately  made  the  Seat  of  the  State  Government — Ma¬ 
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Dexterity  with  which  the  Americans  ufe  them — Anec¬ 
dote  of  Two  Virginian  Soldiers  belonging  to  a  Rife 
Regiment. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Lancafter,  March. 

THIS  winter  has  proved  one  of  the  mildeft  that 
has  ever  been  experienced  in  the  country. 
During  the  laft  month  there  were  two  or  three  flight 
falls  of  fnow,  but  in  no  one  inftance  did  it  remain 
two  days  on' the  ground.  A  fmart  froft  fat  in  the  fir  ft 
week  of  this  month,  and  fnow  fell  to  the  depth  of  fix 
or  feven  inches  ;  but  on  the  third  day  a  fudden  thaw 
came  on,  and  it  quickly  difappeared  :  fince  then  the 
weather  has  remained  uncommonly  mild.  The  fca- 
fon  being  lo  fine,  and  fo  favourable  for  travelling,  I 
was  unwilling  to  ltay  at  Philadelphia  ;  accordingly  I 
fat  out  for  this  place  on  horfeback,  and  arrived  here 
laft  night,  at  the  end  of  the  lecond  day’s  journey. 
From  hence  I  intend  to  proceed  towards  the  fouth, 
to  meet  the  approaching  fpring. 

The  road  between  Philadelphia  and  Lancafter  has 
lately  undergone  a  thorough  repair,  and  tolls  are 
levied  upon  it,  to  keep  it  in  order,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  company.  Whenever  thefe  tolls  afford  a 
profit  of  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  ftock 
originally  fubferibed  for  making  the  road,  the  com¬ 
pany 
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pnny  is  bound,  by  an  act  of  aftcmbly,  to  leftcn  them. 
This  is  the  fir  ft  attempt  to  have  a  turnpike  road  irr 
Petinfylvania,  and  it  is  by  no  means  relifhed  by  the 
people  at  large,  particularly  by  the  waggoners,  who 
go  in  great  numbers  by  this  route  to  Philadelphia 
from  the  back  parts  of  the  ftatc. 

The  ftate  of  Pennfyl vania  lies  nearly  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  whole  greateft  length  is  from-  caft  ta 
weft.  This  parallelogram  is  crofted  diagonally  from 
the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft  by  fevcral  different 
ridges  of  mountains,  which  are  about  one  hundred 
miles  in  breadth.  The  valleys  between  thele  ridges 
contain-  a  rich  black  foil,  and  in  the  fouth-weft:  and 
north-eaft  angles  alfo,  at  the  outftdc  of  the  mountains, 
the  foil  is  very  good.  The  northern  parts  of  this  ftate 
are  but  very  thinly  inhabited  as  yet,  but  towards  the 
fouth,  the  whole  way  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittfburg, 
it  is  well  fettled.  The  mod  populous  part  of  it  is  the 
fotith-eaft  corner,  which  lies  between  the  mountains 
and  the  river  Delaware  ;  through  this  part  the  turn¬ 
pike  road  paftes  which  leads  to  Lancafter.  The 
country  on  each  fide  of  the  road  is  pleaftngly  diverft- 
fied  with  hill  and  dale.  Cultivation  is  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  low  lands,  which  are  the  richeft  ;  the 
hills  are  all  left  covered  with  wood,  and  afford  a  pleaf- 
ing  variety  to  the  eye.  The  further  you  go  from 
Philadelphia  the  more  fertile  is  the  country,  and  the 
more  pi  (flu  reft} ue  at  the  fame  time. 

On  the  whole  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancafter 
there  are  not  any  two  dwellings  Handing  together, 
excepting  at  a  final  1  place  called  Downing’s  Town, 
which  lies  about  midway  ;  numbers  of  farm  houfes, 
however,  are  fcattered  over  the  country  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  Thele  houfes  are  moftly  built  of  ftone, 
and  arc  about  as  good  as  thole  ulually  met  with  on 
an  arable  farm  of  fifty  acres  in  a  well  cultivated  part 
of  England.  The  farms  attached  to  thefe  houfes  con-, 
tain  about  two  hundred  acres  each,  and  are,  with  a 
few  exceptions  only,  the  property  of  the  perfons  who 
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cultivate  them.  In  the  cultivated  parts  of  Pennfyl- 
vania  the  farms  rarely  exceed  three  hundred  acres  ; 
towards  the  north,  however,  where  the  fettlements 
are  but  few,  large  tracts  of  land  are  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  who  are  fpeculators  and  land  jobbcrs. 
Adjoining  to  the  houfes  there  is  generally  a  peach  or 
apple  orchard.  With  the  fruit  they  make  cyder  and 
brandy  ;  the  people  have  a  method  alfo  of  drying  the 
peaches  and  apples,  after  having  diced  them,  in  the 
fun,  and  thus  cured  they  lad  all  the  year  round. 
They  are  ufed  for  pies  and  puddings,  but  they  have 
a  very  acrid  tafte,  and  fcarcely  any  of  the  original  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  fruit.  The  peaches  in  their  bed.  date  are 
but  indifferent,  being  finall  and  dry  ;  I  never  eat  any 
that  were  good,  excepting  fuch  as  were  raifed  with 
care  in  gardens.  It  is  faid  that  the  climate  is  fo 
much  altered  that  they  will  not  grow  now  as  they 
formerly  did.  In  April  and  May  nightly  frods  are 
very  common,  which  were  totally  unknown  formerly, 
and  frequently  the  peaches  are  entirely  blighted. 
Gardens  are  very  rare  in  the  country  parts  of  Penn- 
fylvania,  for  the  farmers  think  the  labour  which  they 
require  does  not  afford  fufficient  prodt ;  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  towns,  however,  they  are  common,  and 
the  culinary  vegetables  raifed  in  them  are  equal  to 
any  of  their  refpedfive  kinds  in  the  world,  potatoes  ex¬ 
cepted,  which  generally  have  an  earthy  unpleafant 
tade. 

Though  the  fouth-ead  part  of  the  date  of  Penn- 
fylvania  is  better  cultivated  than  any  other  part  of 
America,  yet  the  dyle  of  farming  is  on  the  whole  very 
flovenly.  I  venture,  indeed,  to  afiert,  that  the  far¬ 
mers  do  not  raife  more  on  their  two  hundred  acres 
than  a  fkilful  farmer  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  or  Eliex,  or  < 
any  well  cultivated  part  of  England,  would  do  on 
fifty  acres  of  good  land  there.  The  farmer  alfo,  who 
rents  fifty  acres  of  arable  land  in  England,  lives  far 
more  comfortably  in  every  relpe6t  than  the  farmer  in 
Pennfylvania,  or  in  any  other  of  the  middle  dates, 
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who  owns  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  his  houfe  will 
be  found  better  furni filed,  and  his  table  more  plenti¬ 
fully  covered.  That  the  farmers  do  not  live  better  in 
America,  I  hardly  know  whether  to  aferibe  to  their 
love  of  making  money,  or  to  their  real  indifference 
about  better  fare  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  owing,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  both  ;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  their 
mode  of  living  is  moft  wretched. 

The  taverns  throughout  this  part  of  the  country 
are  kept  by  farmers,  and  they  are  all  very  indifferent. 
If  the  traveller  can  procure  a  few  eggs  with  a  little 
bacon,  he  ought  to  reft  fatisfied  ;  it  is  twenty  to  one 
that  a  bit  of  frefti  meat  is  to  be  had,  or  any  faffed 
meat  except  pork.  Vegetables  feem  alfo  to  be  very 
fcarce,  and  when  you  do  get  any,  they  generally  con- 
lift  of  turnips,  or  turnip  tops  boiled  by  way  of  greens. 
The  bread  is  heavy  and  four,  though  they  have  as 
fine  flour  as  any  in  the  world  ;  this  is  owing  to  their 
method  of  making  of  it  ;  they  raife  it  with  what  they 
call  fits  ;  hops  and  water  boiled  together.  No  de¬ 
pendence  is  to  be  placed  upon  getting  a  man  at  thefe 
taverns  to  rub  down  your  horle,  or  even  to  give  him 
his  food,  frequently  therefore  you  will  have  to  do 
every  thing  of  the  kind  for  yourfelf  if  you  do  not  tra¬ 
vel  with  a  fervant ;  and  indeed,  even  where  men  are 
kept,  for  the  purpofe  of  attending  to  travellers,  which 
at  fome  of  the  taverns  is  the  cafe,  they  are  fo  fullen 
and  difobliging  that  you  feel  inclined  to  do  every 
thing  with  your  own  hands  rather  than  be  indebted  to 
them  for  their  aliiftance  :  they  always  appear  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  they  fhould  do  any  thing  for  you  or  not, 
and  to  be  reafoning  within  themfelves,  whether  it  is 
not  too  great  a  departure  from  the  rules  of  equality  to 
take  the  horfe  of  another  man,  and  whether  it  would 
not  be  a  pleating  light  to  fee  a  gentleman  It  rip  off  his 
coat,  and  go  to  work  for  himfelf ;  nor  will  money 
make  them  alter  their  conduct ;  civility,  as  I  before 
faid,  is  not  to  be  purchafed  at  any  expence  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  neverthelefs  the  people  will  pocket  your  money 

with 
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with  the  utmoft  readinels,  though  without  thanking 
you  for  it.  Of  all  beings  on  the  earth,  Americans 
are  the  mod  intereded  and  covetous. 

It  is  fcarcely  podible  to  go  one  mile  on  this  road 
without  meeting  numbers  of  waggons  palling  and  re¬ 
paying  between  the  back  parts  of  the  date  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Thefe  waggons  are  commonly  drawn  by 
four  or  dve  horfes,  four  of  which  are  yoked  in  pairs. 
The  waggons  are  heavy,  the  horfes  fmall,  and  the 
driver  unmerciful ;  the  confcquencc  of  which  is,  that 
in  every  team,  nearly,  there  is  a  horfe  either  lame  or 
blind.  The  Pennfylvanians  are  notorious  for  the  bad 
care  which  they  take  of  their  horfes.  Excepting  the 
night  be  tempeduous,  the  waggoners  never  put  their 
horfes  under  (helter,  and  then  it  is  only  under  a  fhed  ; 
each  tavern  is  ufually  provided  with  a  large  one  for 
the  purpole.  Market  or  High-dreet,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  ftreet  by  which  thefe  people  come  into  the 
town,  is  always  crowded  with  waggons  and  horfes, 
that  are  left  {landing'  there  all  night.  This  is  to  lave 
money;  the  expcnce  of  putting  them  into  a  dable 
would  be  too  great,  in  the  opinion  of  thefe  people. 
Food  for  the  horfes  is  always  carried  in  the  waggon, 
and  the  moment  they  dop  they  are  unyoked,  and  fed 
whillt  they  are  warm.  By  this  treatment  half  the 
poor  animals  are  foundered.  The  horfes  are  fed  out 
of  a  large  trough  carried  for  the  purpofe,  and  dxed 
on  the  pole  of  the  waggon  by  means  of  iron  pins. 

Lancader  is  the  larged  inland  town  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  contains  about  nine  hundred  houfes,  built 
chiedy  of  brick  and  done,  together  with  fix  churches, 
a  court  houfe,  and  gaol.  Of  the  churches,  there  is 
one  refpedtively  for  German  Lutherans,  German  Cal- 
vinilts,  Moravians,  Englifh  Epifcopaiians,  and  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics.  The  dreets  are  laid  out  regularly, 
and  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles. 

An  adt  of  adembly  has  been  paded,  for  making 
this  town  the  feat  of  the  date  government  inftead  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  adembly  was  to  meet  in  the 

year 
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year  1797.  This  cirr  urn  fiance  is  much  in  favour  of 
the  improvement  of  the  town.  The  Philadelphians, 
inimical  to  the  meafure,  talked  of  it  much  in  the 
tame  ftylc  that  they  do  now  of  the  removal  of  the 
feat  of  the  federal  government,  faying,  that  it  mufi 
be  again  changed  to  Philadelphia  ;  but  the  neceflity 
of  having  the  feat  of  the  legiflature  as  central  as  pof- 
lible  in  each  date  is  obvious,  and  if  a  chanuc  does 
take  place  again,  it  is  mod  likely  that  it  will  only  be 
to  remove  the  feat  dill  farther  from  Philadelphia.  On 
the  fame  principle,  the  aflembly  of  Virginia  meets 
now  at  Richmond  indead  of  Williamfburg,  and  that 
of  New  York  date  at  Albany  indead  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Several  different  kinds  of  articles  are  manufactured 
at  Lancader  by  German  mechanics,  individually, 
principally  for  the  people  of  the  town  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Rifled  barrel  guns  however  arc  to  be  ex¬ 
cepted,  which,  although  not  as  handfomc  as  thofe  im¬ 
ported  from  England,  are  more  efteemed  by  the  hun¬ 
ters,  and  are  fent  to  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  rifled  barrel  guns,  commonly  ufed  in  America, 
are  nearly  of  the  length  of  a  muiket,  and  carry  leaden 
balls  from  the  dze  of  thirty  to  dxty  in  the  pound. 
Some  hunters  prefer  thofe  of  a  fmall  bore,  becaufe 
they  require  but  little  ammunition  ;  others  prefer  fuch 
as  have  a  wide  bore,  becaufc  the  wound  which  they 
indict  is  more  certainly  attended  with  death ;  the 
wound,  however,  made  by  a  ball  difeharged  from  one 
of  thefe  guns  is  always  very  dangerous.  The  inflde 
of  the  barrel  is  fluted,  and  the  grooves  run  in  a  fpirai 
direction  from  one  end  of  the  barrel  to  the  other, 
confequently  when  the  ball  comes  out  it  has  a  whirl¬ 
ing  motion  round  its  own  axis,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  moves  forward,  and  when  it  enters  into  the  body  of 
an  animal,  it  tears  up  the  flefh  in  a  dreadful  manner. 
The  bed  of  powder  is  chofen  for  a  rifled  barrel  gun, 
and  after  a  proper  portion  of  it  is  put  down  the  barrel, 
the  ball  is  inclofed  in  a  fmall  bit  of  linen  rag,  well 
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trreafed  at  the  out  fide,  and  then  forced  down  with  a 
thick  ramrod.  The  greale  and  the  bits  of  rag,  which 
are  called  patches,  arc  carried  in  a  little  box  at  the 
blit-end  of  the  gun.  The  bed  rifles  are  furnifhed  with 
two  triggers,  one  of  which  being  firft  pulled  fets  the 
other,  that  is,  alters  the  fpring,  fo  that  it  will  yield 
even  to  the  flight  touch  of  a  feather.  They  are  alfc* 
furnifhed  with  double  fights  along  the  barrel,  as  fine 
as  tbofe  of  a  furveying  inflrumcnt.  An  experienced 
rnarkfman,  with  one  of  thefe  guns,  will  hit  an  object 
not  larger  than  a  crown  piece,  to  a  certainty,  at  the 
di  fiance  of  one  hundred  yards.  Two  men  belonging 
to  the  Virginia  rifle  regiment,  a  large  divifion  of  which 
was  quartered  in  this  town  during  the  war,  had  fuc'h 
a  dependence  on  each  other’s  dexterity,  that  the  one 
would  hold  a  piece  of  board,  not  more  than  nine 
inches  fquare,  between  his  knees,  whilft  the  other  (hot 
at  it  with  a  ball  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  paces. 
This  they  ufed  to  do  alternately,  for  the  amufement 
of  the  town’s  people,  as  often  as  they  were  called  upon. 
Numbers  of  people  in  Lancafter  can  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  fsidl.  Were  I,  however,  to  tell  you  all 
the  ftories  I  have  heard  of  the  performances  of  rifle¬ 
men,  you  would  think  the  people  were  rnoft  abomin¬ 
ably  add  idled  to  lying.  A  rifle  gun  will  not  carry  fhot, 
nor  will  it  carry  a  ball  much  farther  than  one  hundred 
yards  with  certainty. 
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,  T'  BETTER  IX. 

Number  of  Germans  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  York  a?iS 
Lancafter — *How  brought  over — JVhite  Slave  Trade 
— ^Cruelty  frequently  praBfed  in  the  carrying  it  on* — 
CharaBer  of  the  German  Settlers  contrafted  with 
that  of  the  Americans — Taffage  of  the  Sufqneha7inah 
between  York  and  Lancafter — Great  Beauty  of  the 
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Profpefits  along  the  River — Defcription  of  York— 
Courts  of  Juftice  there — Of  the  Pennjflvanian  Syf- 
tem  of  Judicature. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  York,  March. 

I  ARRIVED  at  this  place,  which  is  about  twenty 
miles  diflant  from  Lancafter,  yeflerday.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  town,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Lancafter 
and  of  the  adjoining  country,  con  lift  principally  of 
Dutch  and  German  emigrants,  and  their  defcendants. 
Great  numbers  of  thefe  people  emigrate-  to  America 
every  year,  and  the  importation  of  them  forms  a  very 
confiderable  branch  of  commerce.  They  are  for  the 
mod  part  brought  from  the  Hanfe  Towns  and  from 
Rotterdam.  The  veffels  fail  thither  from  America, 
laden  with  different  kinds  of  produce,  and  the  maf- 
ters  of  them,  on  arriving  there,  entice  on  board  as 
many  of  thefe  people  as  they  can  perfuade  to  leave 
their  native  country,  without  demanding  any  money 
for  their  paflage.  When  the  veiTel  arrives  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  an  advertifement  is  put  into  the  paper,  mention¬ 
ing  the  different  kinds  of  men  on  board,  whether 
fmiths,  taylors,  carpenters,  labourers,  or  the  like,  and 
the  people  that  are  in  want  of  Rich  men  flock  down 
to  the  veiled  ;  thefe  poor  Germans  are  then  fold  to 
the  highell  bidder,  and  the  captain  of  the  veflel,  or 
the  fhip  holder,  puts  the  money  into  his  pocket.* 
There  have  been  many  very  fhocking  indances  of 
cruelty  in  the  carrying  on  of  this  trade,  vulgarly  called 
“  The  white  Rave  trade.”  I  fhall  tell  you  but  of  one. 
While  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  year  17Q3,  at  which  time  few  veflels  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  approach  nearer  to  the  city  than  Fort  Mifflin, 
four  miles  below  it,  a  captain  in  the  trade  arrived  in 
the  river,  and  hearing  that  fuch  was  the  fatal  nature 
of  the  infection,  that  a  fufficient  number  of  nurles 

*  Thoutands  of  people  were  brought  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
in  the  lame  way  before  the  war  with  Frahce. 
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Could  not  be  procured  to  attend  the  tick  for  any  fum 
whatever,  he  conceived  the  philanthropic  idea  of  fup- 
plying  this  deficiency  from  -amongd  his  paffengers  ; 
accordingly  he  boldly  failed  up  to  the  city,  and  ad- 
vertifed  his  cargo  for  fale  :  u  A  few  healthy  fervants, 
“  generally  between  feventeen  and  eighteen  years  of 

“  age,  are  juft  arrived  in  the  brig - ,  their  times 

“  will  be  difpofed  of  by  applying  on  board.”  The 
cargo,  as  you  may  fuppofe,  did  not  remain  long  un¬ 
fold.  This  anecdote  was  communicated  to  me  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  the  original  advertifement  in  his 
poffeffion. 

When  I  tell  you  that  people  are  fold  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  it  is  not  to  be  underftood  that  they  are  fold  for 
ever,  but  only  for  a  certain  number  of  years  ;  for  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  years,  according  to  their  refpedfive 
merits.  A  good  mechanic,  that  underftands  a  parti¬ 
cular  kind  of  trade,  for  which  men  are  much  wanted 
in  America,  has  to  ferve  a  fhorter  time  than  a  mere 
labourer,  as  more  money  will  be  given  for  his  time, 
and  the  expence  of  his  pafiage  does  not  exceed  that 
of  any  other  man.  During  their  fervitude,  thefe 
people  are  liable  to  be  refold  at  the  caprice  of  their 
'mailers;  they  are  as  much  under  dominion  as  negro 
Haves,  and  if  they  attempt  to  run  away,  they  may  be 
imprifoned  like  felons.  The  laws  refpedfing  <c  re- 
<c  demptioners,”  fo  are  the  men  called  that  are  brought 
over  in  this  manner,  were  grounded  on  thole  formed 
for  the  Englifh  convidls  before  the  revolution,  and 
they  are  very  fevere. 

The  Germans  are  a  quiet,  lober,  and  induflrious 
fet  of  people,  and  are  mofl  valuable  citizens.  They 
generally  fettle  a  good  many  together  in  one  place, 
and,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  in  confequence  keep  up 
many  of  the  cuftoms  of  their  native  country  as  well 
as  their  own  language.  In  Lancafter  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  German  is  the  prevailing  language,  and 
numbers  of  people  living  there  are  ignorant  of  any 
other.  The  Germans  are  fome  of  the  beft  farmers  in 
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the  United  States,  and  they  feldom  are  to  be  found 
but  where  the  land.is  particularly  good;  wherever 
they  fettle  they  build  churches,  and  are  wonderfully 
attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion.  In  thefe  and  many 
other  refpedls  the  Germans  and  their  defendants 
differ  widely  from  the  Americans,  that  is,  from  the 
defendants  of  the  English,  Scotch,  Irifh,  and  other 
nations,  who,  from  having  lived  in  the  country  for 
many  generations,  and  from  having  mingled  toge¬ 
ther,  now  form  one  people,  whofe  manners  and  habits 
are  very  much  the  4me, 

The  Germans  are  a  plodding  race  of  men,  wholly 
intent  upon  their  own  buffnefs,  and  indifferent  about 
that  of  others :  a  ffranger  is  never  moleffed  as  he 
paffes  through  their  fe  ttlements  with  inquifftive  and 
idle  queff  ions.  On  arriving  amongft  the  Americans,* 
however,  a  ffranger  muff  tell  where  he  came  from, 
where  he  is  going,  what  his  name  is,  what  his  bufi- 
nefs  is  ;  and  until  he  gratifies  their  curioffty  on  thefe 
points,  and  many  others  of  equal  importance,  he  is 
never  differed  to  remain  quiet  for  a  moment.  In  a 
tavern  he  muff  fatisfy  every  frefh  ft  that  comes  in, 
in  the  fame  manner,  or  involve  himff If  in  a  quarrel, 
efpecially  if  it  is  found  out  that  he  is  not  a  native, 
which  it  does  not  require  much  fagacity  to  dife over. 

The  Germans  cffve  themfelves  but  little  trouble 
about  politics  ;  they  eledt  their  reprefe ntatiyes  to  ferve 
in  congrefs  and  the  ffate  aflemblies ;  and  fatisfied 
that  defe rving  men  have  been  chofe n  by  the  people 
at  large,  they  truff  that  thefe  men  do  what  is  beff  for 
the  public  good,  and  therefore  abide  patiently  by 
.their  decifions  :  they  revere  the  conffitution,  con- 
feious  that  they  live  happily  under  it,  and  exprefs  no 
wifhes  to  have  it  altered.  The  Americans,  however, 
are  for  ever  cavilling  at  fome  of  the  public  meafures  ; 

*  In  fpeaking  of  the  Americans  here,  and  in  the  following 
lines,  it  is  thofe  of  the  lower  and  middling  claffes  of  the  people 
ivhich  1  allude  to,  fueh  as  are  met  with  in  the  country  parts  of 
Pennfylvanis* 

fomething 
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fomething  or  other  is  always  wrong,  and  they  never 
appear  perfectly  fatisfied.  If  any  great  meafure  is 
before  Congrefs  for  difcuffion,  ieemingly  didruftful 
of  the  abilities  or  the  integrity  of  the  men  they  have 
elected,  they  meet  together  in  their  towns  or  didridls, 
canvafs  the  matter  themfelves,  and  then  fend  forward 
indrudlions  to  their  reprefentatives  how  to  act.  They 
never  confider  that  any  important  quedidn  is  more 
likely  to  meet  with  a  fair  difcuffion  in  an  adembly 
where  able  men  are  collected  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  dates,  than  in  an  obfetire  corner,  where  a  few 
individuals  are  adembled,  who  have  no  opportunity 
of  getting  general  information  on  the  fubjetSt.  Party 
fpirit  is  for  ever  creating  didentions  amongft  them, 
and  one  man  is  continually  endeavouring  to  obtrude 
his  political  creed  upon  another.  If  it  is  found  out 
that  a  dranger  is  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  they 
immediately  begin  to  boad  of  their  own  conditutioii 
and  freedom,  and  give  him  to  underdand,  that  they 
think  every  Englithman  a  dave,  becaufe  he  fubmits 
to  be  called  a  fubjedl.  Their  opinions  are  for  the  mod 
part  crude  and  dogmatical,  and  principally  borrowed 
from  newfpapers,  which  are  wretchedly  compiled  from 
the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  having  read  a  few  of  which, 
they  think  themfelves  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  intel¬ 
lectual  exellence,  and  qualified  for  making  the  deeped 
political  relearches. 

The  Germans,  as  I  have  faid,  are  fond  of  fettling 
near  each  other  :  when  the  young  men  of  a  family 
are  grown  up,  they  generally  endeavour  to  get  a  piece 
of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  relations,  and 
by  their  indudry  foon  make  it  valuable  ;  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  on  the  contrary  j  is  of  a  roving  difpofition,  and 
wholly  regai'dlefs  of  the  ties  of  confanguinity  ;  hp 
takes  his  wife  with  him,  goes  to  a  didant  part  of  the 
country,  and  buries  himfelf  in  the  woods,  hundreds 
of  miles  didant  from  the  red  of  his.  family,  never  per¬ 
haps  to  fee  them  again.  In  the  back  parts  of  th6 
country  you  always  meet  numbers  of  men  prowling* 
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about  to  try  and  buy  cheap  land  ;  having  found  what 
they  like,  they  immediately  remove  ;  nor  having  once 
removed,  are  thefe  people  fatisfied  ;  refilefs  and  dif- 
contented  with  what  they  pofiefs,  they  are  for  ever 
changing.  It  is  fcarcely  pollible  in  any  part  of  the 
continent  to  find  a  man,  amongfl  the  middling  and 
lower  clafies  of  Americans,  who  has  not  changed  his 
farm  and  his  refklence  many  different  times.  Thus 
it  is,  that  though  there  are  not  more  than  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  the  United  States,  yet  they  are  feat-’ 
tered  from  the  confines  of  Canada  to  the  fartheft  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
banks  of  the  Miffiffippi.  Thoufands  of  acres  of  wafte 
land  are  annually  taken  up  in  unhealthy  and  unfruit¬ 
ful  parts  of  the  country,  notwithftanding  that  the  beft 
fettled  and  healthy  parts  of  the  middle  dates  would 
maintain  five  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  that 
they  do  at  prefent.  The  American,  however,  does  not 
change  about  from  place  to  place  in  this  manner 
merely  to  gratify  a  wandering  difpofition  ;  in  every 
change  he  hopes  to  make  money.  By  the  defire  of 
making  money,  both  the  Germans  and  Americans  of 
every  clafs  and  defeription  are  actuated  in  all  their 
movements ;  felf-interefl  is  always  uppermofi:  in  their 
thoughts  ;  it  is  the  idol  which  they,  worth  ip,  and  at 
its  fhrine  thoufands  and  thoufands  would  be  found, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  ready  to  make  a  facrifice 
of  every  noble  and  generous  fen ti men t  that  can  adorn 
the  human  mind. 

In  coming  to  this  place  from  Lancafter  I  croffed 
the  Sufquehannah  River,  which  runs  nearly  midway 
between  the  two  towns,  at  the  finall  village  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  as  better  boats  are  kept  there  than  at  either 
of  the  ferries  higher  up  or  lower  down  the  river.  The 
Sufquehannah  is  here  fomewhat  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  and  for  a  confidcrable  diftance,  both 
above  and  below  the  ferry,  it  abounds  with  iflands 
and  large  rocks,  over  which  laft  the  water  runs  with 
prodigious  velocity  ;  the  roaring  noife  that  it  makes 
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is  heard  a  great  way  off.  The  banks  rife  very  boldly 
ou  each  fide,  and  are  thickly  wooded  ;  the  iflands  alfo 
are  covered  with  fmall  trees,  which,  interfperfed  with 
the  rocks,  produce  a  very  fine  effedt.  The  fcenery  in 
every  point  of  view  is  wild  and  romantic.  In  croiling 
the  river  it  is  neceflary  to  row  up  agaiufl  the  ftream 
under  the  there,  and  then  to  (trike  over  to  the  oppo- 
pofitc  fide,  under  the  fhelter  of  fome  of  the  larged 
iflands.  As  thefe  rapids  continue  for  many  miles, 
they  totally  impede  the  navigation,  excepting  when 
there  are  floods  in  the  river,  at  which  time  large  rafts 
may  be  conducted  down  the  dream,  carrying  feveral 
hundred  barrels  of  flour.  It  is  faid  that  the  river 
could  be  rendered  navigable  in  this  neighbourhood, 
but  the  expcnce  of  fuch  an  undertaking  would  be 
enormous,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  indeed  that  it 
will  ever  be  attempted,  as  the  Pennfylvanians  are  al¬ 
ready  engaged  in  cutting  a  canal  below  Harriiburgh, 
which  will  conned!  the  navigable  part  of  the  river 
with  the  Schuylkill,  and  alfo  another  canal  from  the 
Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware,  by  means  of  which  a  vent 
vyill  be  opened  for  the  produce  of  the  country  border¬ 
ing  upon  the  Sulquehannah  at  Philadelphia.  Thefe 
canals  would  have  been  flniChed  by  this  time  if  the 
fubferibers  had  all  paid  their  refpeclive  (hares.,  but  at 
prefent  they  are  almofl  at  a  (land  for  want  of  money. 

The  quantity  of  wild  fowl  that  is  fecn  on  every 
part  of  the  Sufquehannah  is  immenfe.  Throughout 
America  the  wild  fowl  is  excellent  and  plentiful  ;  but 
there  is  one  duck  in  particular  found  on  this  river, 
and  alfo  on  Patowmac  and  James  rivers,  which  fur- 
pafle.s  all  others  :  it  is  called  the  white  or  canvafs- 
back  duck,  from  the  feathers  between  the  wings 
being  fomewhat  of  the  colour  of  canvafs.  This  duck 
i$  held  in  fuch  eflimatign  in  America,  that  it  is  fent 
frequently  as  a  prefent  for  hundreds  gf  miles — indeed 
it  would  be  a  dainty  morfel  for  the  greateff  epicure 
in  any  country. 

York  contains  about  five  hundred  houfes  and  fix 
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churches,  and  is  much  fuch  another  town  as  LancaA 
ter.  It  is  inhabited  by  Germans,  by  whom  the  fame 
manufactures  are  carried  on  as  at  Lancafter. 

The  courts  of  common  pleas,  and  thofe  of  general 
quarter  feffions,  were  holding  when  I  reached  this 
place;  I  found  it  difficult,  therefore,  at  firth,  to  pro¬ 
cure  accommodation,  but  at  la  ft  I  got  admiffion  in  a 
houfe  principally  taken  up  by  lawyers.  To  behold  the 
ft  range  atfemblage  of  pe  Tons  that  was  brought  toge¬ 
ther  this  morning  in  the  one  poor  apartment  which 
was  allotted  to  all  the  lodgers,  was  really  a  fubjeCl  of 
diverfion.  Here  one  lawyer  had  his  clients  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room  ;  there  another  had  his  ;  a  third  was 
/having  ;  a  fourth  powdering  his  own  hair  ;  a  fifth 
noting  his  brief ;  and  the  tabic  (landing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  between  a  clamorous  let  of  old  men 
on  one  fide,  and  three  or  four  women  in  tears  on  the 
other  ;  I  and  the  reft  of  the  company,  who  were  not 
lawyers,  were  left  to  eat  our  breakfaft. 

On  entering  into  the  courts  a  ftranger  is  apt  to 
fmile  at  the  grotefque  appearance  of  the  judges  who 
prefide  in  them,  and  at  their  manners  on  the  bench  ; 
but  this  fmile  muft  be  fupprefted  when  it  is  recol¬ 
lected,  that  there  is  no  country,  perhaps,  in  the 
world,  where  juftice  is  more  impartially  adminiftered, 
or  more  eaftly  obtained  by  thofe  who  have  been  in¬ 
jured.  The  judges  in  the  country  parts  of  Pennfyl- 
vania  are  no  more  than  plain  farmers,  who  from  their 
infancy  have  been  accuftomed  to  little  eife  than  fol¬ 
lowing  the' plough.  The  laws  exprefsly  declare  that 
there  muft  be,  at  leaft,  three  judges  reftdent  in  every 
county  ;  now  as  the  falary  allowed  is  but  a  mere 
trifle,  no  lawyer  would  accept  of  the  office,  which  of 
courfe  muft  be  filled  from  amongft  the  inhabitants, # 
who  areal!  in  a  happy  ftate  of  mediocrity,  and  on  a 
perfeCl  equality  with  each  other.  The  diftriCt  judge, 

*  This  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  Philadelphia,  where  we  find  prabtiiing 
phyficians  and  burgeons  fitting  on  the  bench  as  judges  in  a  court 
0'f  jypfticc* 

however. 
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however,  who  prefides  in  the  diftridt  or  circuit,  has  a 
larger  falary,  and  is  a  man  of  a  different  call:.  The 
diftridt  or  circuit  confifts  of  at  leaf!  three,  but  not 
more  than  fix  counties.  The  county  judges,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  are  i(  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
“  pleas,  and  by  virtue  of  their  offices  alfo  juflices  of 
“  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general  gaol  delivery,  for 
the  trial  of  capital  and  other  offenders  therein.” 
Any  two  judges  compofe  the  court  of  quarter  feffions. 
Under  certain  regulations,  eftablifhed  by  law,  the 
accufed  party  has  the  power  of  removing  the  proceed¬ 
ings  into  the  fupreme  court,  which  has  jurifdidtion 
over  every  part  of  the  date.  This  fhort  account  of 
the  courts  relates  only  to  Pennfylvania  :  every  date 
in  the  union  has  a  feparate  code  of  laws  for  itfelf, 
and  a  diftindt  judicature. 


LETTER  X. 

Of  the  Country  near  York — Of  the  Soil  of  the  Country 
on  each  Side  of  the  Blue  Mountains — Frederic- town 
— Change  in  the  Inhabitants  and  in  the  Country  as 
you  proceed  towards  the  Sea — Numbers  ,of  Slaves — 
Tobacco  chiefly  cultivated  —  Inquifltlvenefs  of  the 
People  at  the  Taverns — Qbfervations  thereon ■ — De¬ 
fer  ip  f  ion  of  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Patowmac  River 
— George  Town — Of  the  Country  between  that  Place 
and  Hoe's  Ferry — Poifonous  Fines — Port  Tobacco — 
Wretched  Hppearance  of  the  Country  bordering  upon 
the  Ferry — Slaves  negledied — Paffage  oj  the  Patow¬ 
mac  very  dangerous — Frcfh  JVater  Oyflers — Landed 
on  a  deferted  Part  of  the  Virginian  Shore — Great 
Hofpitality  of  the  Virginians. 

Stratford,  March. 

IN  the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  Lancafier,  the 
foil  confifts  of  a  rich,  brown,  loamy  earth  ;  and 
if  you  proceed  in  a  fouth  wefterly  courfe,  parallel  to 
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the  Blue  Mountains,  you  meet  with  the  fame  kind 
of  foil  as  far  as  Frederic  in  Maryland.  Here  it 
changes  gradually  to  a  deep  reddifb  colour,  and  con¬ 
tinues  much  the  fame  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
mountains,  all  the  way  down  to  North  Carolina,  On 
croffing  over  the  mountains,  however,  diredtly  from 
Frederic,  the  fame  fertile  brown  foil,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  Lancafier,  is 
again  met  with,  and  it  is  found  throughout  the  She¬ 
nandoah  Valley,  and  as  far  down  as  the  Carolinas,  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  mountains. 

Between  York  and  Frederic  in  Maryland  there  are 
two  or  three  finall  towns  ;  viz.  Hanover,  Peterfburgh. 
and,  Woodfburg ;  but  there  is  nothing  worthy  of 
mention  in  any  of  them.  Frederic  contains  about 
feven  hundred  houfes  and  five  churches,  two  of  which 
are  for  German  Lutherans,  one  for  Prcfbvterians,  one 
for  Calvinifts,  and  one  for  Baptifts.  It  is  a  flouri th¬ 
ing  town,  and  carries  on  a  brifk  inland  trade.  The 
arfenal  of  the  ftate  Gf  Maryland  is  placed  here,  the 
fituation  being  fccure  and  central. 

From  Frederic  I  proceeded  in  a  foutherly  eourfe 
through  Montgomery  county  in  Maryland.  In  this 
diredlion  the  foil  changes  to  a  yellowifh  fort  of  clay 
mixed  with  gravel,  and  continues  much  the  fame 
until  you  come  to  the  federal  city,  beyond  which,  as 
I  have  before  mentioned,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
fandy  as  you  approach  the  lea  eoafi.  The  change  in 
the  face  of  the  country  after  leaving  Frederic  is  gra¬ 
dual,  but  at  the  end  of  a  day’s  journey  a  finking  dif¬ 
ference  is  perceptible.  Inftead  of  vvell  cultivated 
fields,  green  with  wheat,  fuch  as  are  met  with  along 
that  rich  track  which  runs  contiguous  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  large  pieces  of  land,  which  have  been  worn  out 
with  the  culture  of  tobacco,  are  here  fecn  lying  wafie, 
with  fcarcely  an  herb  to  cover  them.  Inftead  of  the 
furrows  of  the  plough,  the  marks  of  the  hoe  appear 
on  the  ground  ;  the  fields  are  overfpread  with  little 
hillocks  for  the  reception  of  tobacco  plants,  and  the 
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eye  is  aflailed  in  every  direction  with  the  unplcafant 
light  of  gangs  of  male  and  female  flaves  toiling  under 
the  harfh  commands  of  the  overfeer.  The  difference 
in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  is  alfo  great.  In- 
flead  of  being  amongft  the  phlegmatic  Germans,  a 
traveller  finds  himfelf  again  in  the  midft  of  an  inqui¬ 
sitive  and  prying  fet  of  Americans,  to  gratify  whole 
curiofity  it  is  always  necefiary  to  devote  a  certain 
portion  of  time  after  alighting  at  a  tavern. 

A  traveller  on  arriving  in  America  may  poflibly 
imagine,  that  it  is  the  defire  of  obtaining  ufeful  in¬ 
formation  which  leads  the  people,  wherever  he  flops, 
to  accoft  him  ;  and  that  the  particular  enquiries  re- 
fpecling  the  objedt  of  his  purfuits,  the  place  of  his 
abode,  and  that  of  his  dedication,  he.  are  made  to 
prepare  the  way  for  queftions  of  a  more  general  na¬ 
ture,  and  for  converfation  that  may  be  attended  with 
fomc  amufement  to  him  ;  he  therefore  readily  anfwers 
them,  hoping  in  return  to  gain  information  about  the 
country  through  which  he  pafles  ;  but  when  it  is 
found  that  thefe  queflions  are  afked  merely  through 
an  idle  and  impertinent  curiofity,  and  that  by  far  the 

freater  part  of  the  people  who  alk  them  are  ignorant, 
oorifh  fellows  ;  when  it  is  found  that  thofe  who  can 
keep  up  fome  little  converfation,  immediately  begin 
to  talk  upon  politics,  and  to  abufe  every  country  ex¬ 
cepting  their  own  ;  when,  laftly,  it  is  found  that  the 
people  fcarcely  ever  give  fatisfaciory  anfwers  at  firfl: 
to  the  enquiries  which  are  made  by  a  ftranger  refpedl- 
ing  their  country,  hut  always  hefitate,  as  if  fufpicious 
that  he  was  afking  thefe  queftions  to  procure  fome 
local  information,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  over¬ 
reach  them  in  a  bargain,  or  to  make  fome  fpeculation 
in  land  to  their  injury  ;  the  traveller  then  lofes  all 
patience  at  this  difagreeable  and  prying  difpofition, 
and  feels  difpofed  to  turn  from  them  with  difguft  ; 
It  ill,  however,  if  he  wifhes  to  go  through  the  coun¬ 
try  peaceably,  and  without  quarrelling  at  every  place 
where  he  flops,  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary  to  anfwer 
jome  few  of  their  queflions. 
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Having  followed  the  high  way  as  far  as  Montgo¬ 
mery  court-houfe,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  from 
Frederic,,  I  turned  oft  along  a  bye  road  running 
•through  the  woods,  in  order  to  fee  the  great  falls  of 
Patowmac  River.  Hie  view  of  them  from  the  Mary¬ 
land  fhore  is  very  pleating,  but  not  fo  much  fo  as  that 
from  the  oppbfite  fide.  Having  reached  the  river 
therefore  clofe  to  the  falls,  I  rode  along  through  the 
woods,  with  which  its  banks  are  covered,  for  fome 


d'i (lance  higher  up,  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  ferry, 
and  where  I  croffed  into  Virginia.  From  the  place 
where  I  landed  to  the  Falls,  which  is  a  diflance 
of  about  three  miles,  there  is  a  wild  romantic  path 
running  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  winding 
at  the  lame  time  round  the  bafe  of  a  high  hill  covered 
with  lofty  trees  and  rocks.  Near  to  the  fhore,  almoft 
the  whole  way,  there  are  cluflcrs  of  fin  all  iflands  co¬ 
vered  with  trees,  which  fuddenly  oppofing  the  rapid 
eourfe  of  the  dream,  form  very  dangerous  eddies,  in 
which  boats  are  frequently  lofl  when  navigated  by 
men  who  are  not  adtive  and  careful.  On  the  fhore 
prodigious  heaps  of  white  fand  are  wafhed  up  by  the 
waves,  and  in  many  places  the  path  is  rendered  al¬ 
moft  impalfable  by  piles  of  large  trees,  which  have 
been  brought  down  from  the  upper  country  by  floods, 
and  drifted  together. 


The  river,  at  the  ferry  which  I  mentioned,  is  about 
one  mile  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  it  continues  much 
the  fame  breadth  as  far  as  the  Falls,  where  it  is  con- 
fiderably  contra  tiled  and  confined  in  its  channel  by 
immerife  rocks  on  either  fide.  There  alfo  its  couffe 
is  very  fuddenly  altered,  fo  much  fo  indeed,  that  be¬ 
low  the  falls  for  a  fhort  diflance  it  runs  in  an  oppofite 
dire 61  ion  from  what  it  did  above,  but  foon  after  it  re^ 
fumes  its  former  courle.  The  water  does  not  de- 
feend  perpendicularly,  excepting  in  one  part  clofe  ta 
the  Virginian  fhore,  where  the  height  is  about  thirty 
feet,  but  comes  rufhing  down  with  tremendous  im- 
petuofity  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  feveral  different 

falls t 
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falls.  The  bed  view  of  the  catara6I  is  from  the  top 
of  a  pile  of  rocks  about  dxty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  and  which,  owing  to  the  bend  in  the  river, 
is  fituate  nearly  oppodte  to  the  falls.  The  river 
comes  from  the  right,  then  gradually  turning,  preci¬ 
pitates  itfelf  down  the  falls,  and  winds  along  at  the 
foot  of  the  rocks  on  which  you  ftand  with  great  ve¬ 
locity.  The  rocks  are  of  a  flate  colour,  and  lie  in 
drata ;  the  furface  of  them  in  many  places  is  glofly 
and  fparlding. 

From  hence  I  followed  the  courfe  of  the  river 
downwards  as  far  as  George  Town,  where  I  again 
eroded  it ;  and  after  palling  through  the  federal  city, 
proceeded  along  the  Maryland  fhore  of  the  river  to 
Pifcatoway,  and  afterwards  to  Port  Tobacco,  two 
fmall  towns  lituated  on  creeks  of  their  own  names 
which  run  into  the  Patowmac.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Pifcatoway  there  are  feveral  very  fine  views 
of  the  Virginian  ffiore  ;  Mount  Vernon  in  particular 
appears  to  great  advantage. 

I  obferved  here  great  numbers  of  the  poifonous 
vines  which  grow  about  the  large  trees,  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  like  the  common  grape  vines.  If  handled  in 
the  morning,  when  the  branches  are  moid  with  the 
dew,  they  infallibly  raife  blifiers  on  the  haqds,  which 
it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 

Port  Tobacco  contains  about  eighty  houfes,  mod: 
of  which  are  of  wood,  and  very  poor.  There  is  a 
large  Engliffi  epifcopalian  church  on  the  border  of 
the  town,  built  of  done,  which  formerly  was  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  place,  but  it  is  now  entirely  out  of  re¬ 
pair  ;  the  windows  are  all  broken,  and  the  road  is 
carried  through  the  church-yard  over  the  graves,  the 
paling  that  furrounded  it  having  been  torn  down. 
Near  the  town  is  Mount  Mifery,  towards  the  top  of 
which  is  a  medicinal  fpring,  remarkable  in  fummer 
for  the  coldnefs  of  the  water. 

a  _  _  _  _  , 

From  Port  Tobacco  to  Hoe’s  Ferry,  on  the  Patow¬ 
mac  River,  the  country  is  flat  and  fandy,  and  wears 
a  mod  dreary  afpecSt,  Nothing  is  to  be  feen  here  for 
'  '  ‘  miles 
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miles  together  but  cxtentive  plains,  that  have  been 
worn  out  by  the  culture  of  tobacco,  overgrown  with 
yellow  fedge,#  and  interfperfed  with  groves  of  pine 
and  cedar  trees,  the  dark  green  colour  of  which  forms 
a  curious  contrail  with  the  yellow  of  the  ledge.  In 
the  midft  of  thefe  plains  are  the  remains  of  feverai 
good  houfes,  which  fhew  that  the  country  was  once 
yery  different  to  what  it  is  now.  Thefe  were  the 
houfes,  moft  probably,  of  people  who  originally  fettled 
In  Maryland  with  Lord  Baltimore,  but  which  have 
now  been  differed  logo  to  decay,  as  the  land  around 
them  is  worn  out,  and  the  people  find  it  more  to 
their  intereft  to  remove  to  another  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  clear  a  piece  of  rich  land,  than  to  attempt 
to  reclaim  thefe  exhauded  plains.  In  confequence 
,of  this,  the  country  in  many  of  the  lower  parts  of 
Maryland  appears  as  if  it  had  been  deferted  by  one 
half  of  its  inhabitants. 

Such  a  number  of  roads  in  different  directions 
crols  over  thefe  flats,  upon  none  of  which  there  is  any 
thing  like  a  direction  poll,  and  the  face  of  a  human 
being  is  fo  rarely  met  with,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible 
for  a  traveller  to  find  out  the  direct  way  at  once. 
Jnftead  of  twelve  miles,  the  didance  by  the  draight 
road  from  Port  Tobacco  to  the  ferry,  my  horfe  had 
certainly  travelled  twice  the  number  before  we  got 
there.  The  ferry-houfe  was  one  of  thefe  old  dilapi¬ 
dated  mandons  that  formerly  was  the  reddence,  per¬ 
haps,  of  force  wealthy  planter,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  fields  yielded  their  rich  crops  of  tobaccowvould 
have  afforded  fome  refrefhment  to  the  weary  travel¬ 
ler  ;  but  in  the  date  I  found  it,  it  was  the  picture  of 
wretchednefs  and  poverty.  After  having  waited  for 
two  hours  and  a  half  for  my  breakfafl,  the  moft  I 

*  This  fedge,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  fort  of  coarfe  grafs,  fo  hard 
that  cattle  will  not  eat  it,  which  fprings  up  ipontaneouily,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  on  the  ground  that  has  been  left  wafte ;  it 
commonly  grows  about  two  feet  high  ;  towards  winter  it  turns 
yellow,  and  remains  Handing  until  the  enfuing  fummer,  when  a 
new  growth  difplaces  that  of  the  former  year.  At  its  firft  ip  ring* 
ing  up  it  is  of  a  bright  green  colour* 
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could  procure  was  two  eggs,  a  pint  of  milk,  and  a 
bit  of  cake  bread,  fcarcely  as  big  as  my  hand,  and 
but  little  better  than  dough.  This  I  had  alfo  to  di¬ 
vide  with  my  fervant,  who  came  to  inform  me,  that 
there  was  abfolutely  nothing  to  eat  in  the  houfe  but 
what  had  been  brought  to  me.  I  could  not  but 
mention  this  circumdance  to  feveral  perfons  when  I 
got  into  Virginia,  and  many  of  them  informed  me, 
that  they  had  experienced  the  fame  treatment  them- 
felves  at  this  houfe  ;  yet  this  houfe  had  the  name  of 
a  tavern.  What  the  white  people  who  inhabited  it 
lived  upon  I  could  not  dilcover,  but  it  was  evident 
that  they  took  care  of  themfelves.  As  for  the  poor 
Haves,  however,  of  which  there  were  many  in  the 
huts  adjoining  the  tavern,  they  had  a  mod  wretched 
appearance,  and  feemed  to  be  half  darved.  The 
men  and  women  were  covered  with  rags,  and  the 
children  were  running  about  dark  naked. 

After  having  got  into  the  ferry-boat,  the  man  of 
the  houfe,  as  if  confcious  that  he  had  given  me  very 
bad  fare,  told  me  that  there  was  a  bank  of  oyders  in 
the  river,  clofe  to  which  it  was  necefiary  to  pafs,  and 
that  if  I  chole  to  dop  the  men  would  procure  abun¬ 
dance  of  them  for  me.  The  curiodty  of  getting  oyf- 
ters  in  frefh  water  tempted  me  to  dop,  and  the  men 
got  near  a  bufhel  of  them  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
Thefe  oyfters  are  extremely  good  when  cooked,  but 
very  difagreeablc  eaten  raw ;  indeed  all  the  oyders 
found  in  America,  not  excepting  what  are  taken  at 
New  York,  fo  clofe  to  the  ocean,  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  mod  Europeans,  very  indiderent  and  tadelefs  when 
raw.  The  Americans,  on  their  part,  find  dill  greater 
fault  with  our  oyders,  which  they  fay  are  not  dt  to 
be  eat  in  any  thape,  becaufe  they  tade  of  copper. 
The  Patowmac,  as  well  as  the  red  of  the  rivers  in 
Virginia,  abounds  with  excellent  fifh  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  as  fturgeon,  fhad,  roach,  herrings,  &:c, 
which  form  a  very  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the 
people  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them. 
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The  river  at  the  ferry  is  about  three  miles  wide, 
and  with  particular  winds  the  waves  rife  very  high  ; 
in  thefe  cafes  they  always  tie  the  horfes,  for  fear  of 
accidents,  before  they  fet  out;  indeed,  with  the  fmall 
open  boats  which  they  make  ufe  of,  it  is  what  ought 
always  to  be  done,  for  in  this  country  guffs  of  wind 
rile  iliddenly,  and  frequently  when  they  are  not  at  all 
expected  :  having  omitted  to  take  this  precaution* 
the  boat  was  on  the  point  of  being  overfet  two  or 
th  ree  different  times  as  I  eroded  over. 

On  the  Virginian  fhore,  oppolite  to  the  ferry  houfe 
from  whence  1  failed,  there  are  fcveral  large  creeks, 
which  fall  into  the  Patowmac,  and  it  is  impoffihle  to 
crofs  thefe  on  horleback,  without  riding  thirty  or  forty 
miles  up  a  fandy  uninterefling  part  of  the  country  to 
the  fords  or  bridges.  As  I  wifhed  to  go  beyond  thefe 
creeks,  I  therefore  hired  the  boatmen  to  carry  me  ten 
miles  down  the  Patowmac  River  in  the  ferry  boat, 
paid  the  mouths  of  them  all  ;  this  they  accordingly 
did,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  landed  on  the  beach,  not 
a  little  pleafed  at  finding  that  I  had  reached  the  fhore 
without  having  been  under  the  neccfbty  of  fwimming 
any  part  of  the  way,  for  during  the  lafl  hour  the  horfes 
had  not  remained  quiet  for  two  minutes  together,  and 
on  one  or  two  occafions,  having  got  both  to  the  fame 
fide  of  the  boat,  the  trim  of  it  was  very  nearly  de- 
ffroyed,  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that 
we  prevented  it  from  being  overfet. 

The  part  of  the  country  where  I  landed  appeared 
to  be  a  perfect  wilderncfs ;  no  traces  of  a  road  or 
pathway  were  vifible  on  the  loofe  white  fand,  and  the 
cedar  and  pine  trees  grew  fo  clofely  together  on  all 
fades,  that  it  was  fcarccly  poffible  to  lee  farther  for¬ 
ward  in  any  diredfion  than  one  hundred  yards. 
Taking  a  gourfe,  however,  as  nearly  as  I  could  griefs* 
in  a  diredl  line  from  the  river  up  the  country,  at  the' 
end  of  an  hour  I  came  upon  a  narrow  road,  which 
led  to  a  large  old  brick  houfe,  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
thofe  I  had  met  with  on  the  Maryland  fhore.  On  en- 
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q  airing  here,  from  two  blacks,  for  a  tavern,  1  was  told 
there  was  no  fuch  thing  in  this  part  of  the  country  % 
that  in  the  houfe  before  me  no  part  of  the  family  was 
at  home  ;  but  that  if  I  rode  on  a  little  farther,  f 
fhould  come  to  fomc  other  gentlemen’s  houfes,  where 
I  could  readily  get  accommodation.  In  the  coiirfe 
of  five  or  fix  miles  I  faw  feveral  more  of  the  fame  fort 
of  old  brick  houfes,  and  the  evening  now  drawing 
towards  a  clofe,  I  began  to  feel  thenecdiity  of  going 
to  fome  one  of  them.  I  had  feen  no  perfon  for  fe¬ 
veral  miles  to  tell  me  who  any  of  the  owners  were, 
and  I  was  conhdering  within  myfelf  which  houfe  I 
fhould  vifit,  when  a  lively  old  negro,  mounted  on  a 
little  horfe,  came  galloping  after  me.  On  applying 
to  him  for  information  on  the  fubjcdt,  he  took  great 
pains  to  allure  me,  that  I  fhould  be  well  received  at 
any  one  of  the  houfes  I  might  fop  at  ;  he  faid  there 
were  no  taverns  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
Itrongly  recommended  me  to  proceed  under  his  guid¬ 
ance  to  his  matter’s  houfe,  which  was  but  a  mile  far¬ 
ther  on  ;  “  Mailer  will  be  fo  glad  to  fee  you,”  added 
he,  “  nothing  can  be  like.”  Having  been  apprized 
beforehand,  that  it  was  cuflomary  in  Virginia  for  a  » 
traveller  to  go  without  ceremony  to  a  gentleman’* 
houfe,  when  there  was  no  tavern  at  hand,  I  accord¬ 
ingly  took  the  negro’s  advice,  and  rode  to  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  his  mailer,  made  him  acquainted  with  my  fili¬ 
ation,  and  begged  I  might  be  allowed  to  put  my 
horfes  into  his  fable  for  the  night.  The  reception, 
however,  which  this  gentleman  gave  me,  differed  fo 
materially  from  what  I  had  been  led  to  exp  eft,  that  I 
was  happy  at  hearing  from  him,  that  there  was  a  good 
tavern  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles.  }  apologized  for 
the  liberty  I  had  taken,  and  made  the  belt  of  my  way 
to  it.  Inftead  of  two  miles,  however,  this  tavern 
proved  to  be  about  three  times  as  far  off,  and  when  I 
came  to  it,  I  found  it  to  be  a  mofl  wretched  hovel ; 
but  any  place  was  preferable  to  the  houfe  of  a  man 
fo  thoroughly  devoid  of  hofpitality. 
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The  next  day  I  arrived  at  this  place,  the  refklence 
of  a  gentleman,  who,  when  at  Philadelphia,  had  in¬ 
vited  me  to  pafs  fome  time  with  him  whenever  I  vi- 
fited  Virginia.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  gentle¬ 
men  yefterday  dined  here  together,  and  having  ref¬ 
lated  to  them  my  adventures  on  arriving  in  Virginia, 
the  whole  company  exprefled  the  greateft  adonifh- 
xnent,  and  affured  me  that  it  was  never  known  before, 
in  that  part  of  Virginia,  that  a  l'tranger  had  been  dif¬ 
fered  to  go  away  from  a  gentleman’s  houfe,  where  he 
flopped,  to  a  tavern,  although  it  was  clofe  by.  Every 
one  feemed  eager  to  know  the  name  of  the  perfon 
who  had  given  me  fuch  a  reception,  and  begged  me 
to  tell  it.  I  did  fo,  and  the  Virginians  were  latisfied, 
for  the  perfon  was  a  —  Scotchman,  and  had,  it  leems, 
removed  from  fome  town  or  other  to  the  plantation 
on  which  I  found  him  but  a  ihort  time  before.  The 
Virginians  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  date  are  celebrated 
for  their  politenels  and  holpitality  towards  ltrangcrs  ; 
beyond  the  mountains  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 
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THIS  part  of  Virginia,  dtuated  between  the  Pa- 
towmac  and  Rappahannock  rivers,  is  called  the 
Northern  Neck,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  been 
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the  birth  place  of  many  of  the  principal  characters* 
which  diftinffuifhed  themfelves  in  America,  daring1 
the  war,  by  their  great  talents.  General  Wamington 
at  their  head.  It  was  here  that  numbers  of  Englith 
gentlemen,  who  migrated  when  Virginia  was  a  young 
colony,  fixed  their  refidence  ;  and  feveral  of  the 
houfes  which  they  built,  exactly  fimilar  to  the  old 
manor  houfes  in  England,  are  till  remaining,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  counties  of  Richmond  and  Weftmorc- 
land.  Some  of  thefe,  like  the  houfes  in  Maryland, 
are  quite  in  ruins  ;  others  are  kept  in  good  repair  by 
the  prelent  occupiers,  who  live  in  a  ftyle  which  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  to  that  of  Englifh  country  gentlemen 
than  what  is  to  be  met  with  any  where  elfe  on  the 
continent,  fome  other  parts  of  Virginia  alone  excepted. 

Amonodt  the  inhabitants  here  and  in  the  lower 
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parts  of  Virginia  there  is  a  difparity  unknown  clfe- 
where  in  America,  excepting  in  the  large  towns.  In- 
ftead  of  the  lands  being  equally  divided,  immenfe 
eftates  are  held  by  a  few  individuals,  who  derive  large 
incomes  from  them,  whilft  the  generality  of  the 
people  are  but  in  a  ftate  of  mediocrity.  Aloft  of  the 
men  alfo,  who  poftefs  thefe  large  eftates,  having  re¬ 
ceived  liberal  educations,  which  the  others  have  not, 
the  diftindtion  between  them  is  ftill  more  obfervable. 
I  met  with  fevcral  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  had 
been  brought  up  at.  the  public  fchools  and  univer- 
fities  in  England,  where,  until  the  unfortunate  war 
which  feparated  the  colonies  from  her,  the  young 
men  were  very  generally  educated  ;  and  even  ftill  a 
few  arc  lent  there,  as  the  veneration  for  that  country 
from  whence  their  anceftors  came,  and  with  which 
they  were  themfelves  for  a  long  time  afterwards  con¬ 
nected,  is  by  no  means  yet  extinguished. 

There  is  by  no  means  fo  great  a  difparity  now, 
however,  amongft  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
Neck,  as  was  formerly,  and  it  is  becoming  lets  and 
lefs  perceptible  every  year  ;  many  of  the  large  eftates 
have  been  divided  in  confequence  of  the  removal  of 
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the  proprietors  to  other  parts  of  the  country  that 
were  more  healthy,  and  many  more  on  account  of  the 
prefent  laws  of  Virginia,  which  do  not  permit  any 
one  fon  to  inherit  the  landed  eftates  of  the  father  to 
the  exclufion  of  his  brothers. 

•  The  principal  planters  in  Virginia  have  nearly 
every  thing  they  can  want  on  their  own  eftates. 
Amongft  their  flaves  are  found  taylors,  fhoemakers, 
carpenters,  fmiths,  turners,  wheelwrights,  weavers, 
tanners,  he.  I  have  feen  patterns  of  excellent  coarfc- 
woollen  cloth  made  in  the  country  by  flaves,  and  a 
variety  of  cotton  manufactures,  amongft  the  reft, 
good  nankeen.  Cotton  grows  here  extremely  well ; 
the  plants  are  often  killed  by  froft  in  winter,  but  they 
always  produce  abundantly  the  firft  year  in  which 
they  are  fown.  The  cotton  from  which  nankeen  is 
made  is  of  a  partic  ular  kind,  naturally  of  a  yellowifh 
colour. 

The  large  eftates  are  managed  by  ftewards  and 
overfeers,  the  proprietors  juft  amufing  themfelves 
with  feeing  what  is  going  forward.  The  work  is 
done  wholly  by  flaves,  whofe  numbers  are  in  this 
part  of  the  country  more  than  double  that  of  white 
perfons.  The  flaves  on  the  large  plantations  are  in 
general  very  well  provided  for,  and  treated  with  mild- 
nefs.  During  three  months  nearly,  that  I  was  in 
Virginia,  but  two  or  three  inftances  of  ill  treatment 
towards  them  came  under  my  obfervation.  .Thei? 
quarters,  the  name  whereby  their  habitations  are 
called,  are  ufually  fituated  one  or  two.  hundred  yards 
from  the  dwelling  houlc,  which  gives  the  appearance 
of  a  village  to  the  refklence  of  every  planter  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  when  the  eft  ate,  however,  is  lo  large  as  to  be 
divided  into  feveral  farms,  then  leparate  quarters  are 
attached  to  the  houlc  of  the  overfeer  on  each  farm. 
Adjoining  their  little  habitations,  the  flaves  commonly 
have  fmall  gardens  and  yards  for  poultry,  which  are 
all  their  own  property  ;  they  have  ample  time  to  at¬ 
tend  to  their  own  concerns,  and  their  gardens  are 
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generally  found  well  flocked,  and  their  flocks  of  poul¬ 
try  numerous.  Befid.es  the  food  they  raife  for  them- 
felves,  they  are  allowed  liberal  rations  of  failed  pork 
and  Indian  corn.  Many  of  their  lilt]  huts  are  com¬ 
fortably  furnifbed,  and  they  are  their, fewes,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  extremely  well  clothed.  In  fhort,  their  Condition 
is  by  no  means  fo  wretched  as  might  be  imagined. 
They  are  forced  to  work  certain  hours  in  the  day  ; 
but  in  return  they  are  clothed,  dieted,  and  lodged 
comfortably,  and  laved  all  anxiety  about  provifion  for 
their  offspring.  Still/ however,  let  the  condition  of 
a  flave  be  made  ever  fo  comfortable,  as  long  as  he  is 
confeious  of  being  the  property  of  another  man,  who 
has  it  in  his  power  to  difpofe  of  him  according  to  the 
didlates  of  caprice  ;  as  long  as  he  hears  people  around 
him  talking  of  the  bleffings  of  liberty,  and  confiders 
that  he  is  in  a  date  of  bondage,  it* is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
that  he  can  feel  equally  happy  with  the  freeman.  It 
is  immaterial  under  what  form  flavery  prefents  itfelf, 
whenever  it.  appears  there  is  ample  caule  for  humanity 
to  weep  at  the  fight,  and  to  lament  that  men  can  be 
found  fo  forgetful  of  their  own  fituations,  as  to  live 
tegardlefs  of  the  feelings  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

With  refpcdf  to  the  policy  of  holding  flaves  in  any 
country,  on  account  of  the  depravity  of  morals  which 
it  neceflarily  occafions,  befides  the  many  other  evil 
confequences  attendant  upon  it,  fo  much  has  already 
been  laid  by  others,  that  it  is  needlefs  here  to  make 
any  comments  on  the  fubjedl. 

The  number  of  the  Haves  incrcafes  moft  rapidly, 
fo  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  eftate  but  what  is  over- 
ftocked.  This  a  circumftance  complained  of  by  every 
planter,  as  the  maintenance  of  more  than  are  requi- 
fite  for  the  culture  of  the  efiate  is  attended  with  great 
expenee.  Motives  of  humanity  deter  them  from  fell¬ 
ing  the  poor  creatures,  or  turning  them  adrift  from 
the  fpot  where  they  have  been  born  and  brought  up, 
in  the  midfl  of  friends  and  relations. 

What  I  have  here  laid,  refpedting  the  condition 
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and  treatment  of  fiaves,  appertains,  it  muft  be  re¬ 
membered,  to  thofe  only  who  are  upon  the  large 
plantations  in  Virginia  ;  the  lot  of  fuch  as  are  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  lower 
clafs  of  white  people,  and  of  hard  talk- matters  in  the 
towns,  is  very  different.  In  the  Carolinas  an  I  Geor¬ 
gia  again,  flav.ery  prefents  itfelf  in  very  different  co¬ 
lours  from  what  it  does  even  in  its  worft  form  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  I  am  told,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
there,  to  fee  gangs  of  negroes  flaked  at  a  horfe  race, 
and  to  fee  thefe  unfortunate  beings  bandied  about 
from  one  fet  of  drunken  gamblers  to  another  for  days 
together.  How  much  to  be  deprecated  are  the  laws 
which  fuffer  fuch  abufes  to  exift  !  yet  thefe  are  the 
laws  enabled  by  people  who  boaft  of  their  love  of  li¬ 
berty  and  independence,  and  who  prefume  to  fay, 
that  it  is  in  the  breads  of  Americans  alone,  that  the 
bleffings  of  freedom  are  held  in  juft  eftimation. 

The  Northern  Neck,  with  the  exception  of  fome 
few  fpots  only,  is  flat  and  fandy,  and  abounds  with 
pine  and  cedar  trees.  Some  parts  of  it  are  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  afford  good  crops  ;  but  thefe  are  fo  in¬ 
termixed  with  extenfive  tradls  of  wafte  land,  worn 
out  by  the  culture  of  tobacco,  and  which  are  almoft: 
deftitute  of  verdure,  that  on  the  whole  the  country 
has  the  appearance  of  barren  nefs. 

This  is  the  cafe  wherever  tobacco  has  been  made 
the  principal  objebt  of  cultivation.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  fo  much  owing  to  the  great  fhare  of  nutriment 
which  the  tobacco  plant  requires,  that  the  land  is 
impoverifhed,  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  it,  which  renders  it  neceffary  for  people  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  walking  between  the  plants  from  the  moment 
they  arc  fet  out,  fo  that  the  ground  about  each  plant  is 
left  expofed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun  all  the  fum- 
mer,  and  becomes  at  the  end  of  the  feafon  a  hard 
beaten  'pathway.  A  ruinous  fyftem  has  prevailed  alfo 
of  working  the  fame  piece  of  land  year  after  year,  till 
it  was  totally  exbaufted  ;  after  this  it  was  left  neglebf- 
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ed,  and  a  frcfh  piece  of  land  was  cleared,  that  al¬ 
ways  produced  good  crops  for  one  or  two  fcafons  ; 
but  this  in  its  turn  was  worn  out,  and  afterwards 
left  watte.  Many  of  the  planters  are  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  fee  the  abfurdity  of  wearing  out  their  lands 
in  this  manner,  and  now  raile  only  one  crop  of  to¬ 
bacco  upon  a  piece  of  new  land,  then  they  fow  wheat 
for  two  years,  and  afterwards  clover.  They  put  on 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  bufhels  of  manure 
per  acre  at  flrft,  which  is  found  to  be  fufficient  both 
for  the  tobacco  and  wheat;  the  latter  is  produced  at 
the  rate  of  about  twenty  buthels  per  acre. 

In  fome  parts  of  Virginia,  the  lands  left  wade  in 
this  manner  throw  up,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  a 
fpontancous  growth  of  pines  and  cedars  ;  in  which 
cale,  being  fliaded  from  the  powerful  influence  of  „ 
the  fun,  they  recover  their  former  fertility  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years;  but  in  other  parts  many 
years  elapfe  before  any  verdure  appears  upon  them. 
The  trees  fpringing  up  in  this  fpontancous  manner 
ufually  grow  very  clofe  to  each  other;  they  attain 
the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  perhaps,  in  the 
fame  number  of  years;  there  is,  however,  but  very 
little  fap  in  them,  and  in  a  fhort  time  after  they  are 
cut  down  they  decay. 

Tobacco  is  raifed  and  manufactured  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner :  When  the  fpring  is  fo  far  advanced 
that  every  apprehendon  of  the  return  of  frod  is  ba- 
nifhed,  a  convenient  fpot  of  ground  is  chofen,  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  feet  fquare,  whereon  they 
burn  prodigious  piles  of  wood,  in  order  to  dedroy 
the  weeds  and  infeeds.  The  warm  allies  are  then 
dug  in  with  the  earth,  and  the  feed,  which  is  black 
and  remarkably  final  1,  fown.  The  whole  is  next 
covered  over  with  bufhes,  to  prevent  birds  and  flies, 
if  pofiible,  from  getting  to  it ;  but  this,  in  general, 
proves  very  ineffectual;  for  the  plant  fcarcely  appears 
above  ground  when  it  is  attacked  by  a  large  black 
fly  of  the  beetle  kind,  which  deftroys  the  leaves. 

II  3  Pcrfons 
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Perfons  are  repeatedly  fent  to  pick  off  thefe  flics  ; 
but  fometimes,  notwithflanding  all  their  attention, 
fo  much  mifchief  is  done  that  .very  few  plants  are 
left  alive.  As  I  pa  (Ted  through  Virginia,  I  heard 
univerial  complaints  of  the  depredations  they  had 
committed  ;  the  beds  were  altnoil  wholly  dedroyed. 

As  foon  as  the  young  plants  are  fuffieiently  grown, 
which  is  generally  in  the  beginning  of  May,  they  are 
tranfplanted  into  fields,  and  fet  out  in  hillocks,  at 
the  diitance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  each  other. 
Here  again  they  have  other  enemies  to  contend  with  ; 
the  roots  arc  attacked  by  worms,  and  between  the 
leaves  and  hem  different  flies  depofit  their  eggs,  to 
the  infallible  ruin  of  the  plant  if  not  quickly  remov¬ 
ed;  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  therefore,  as  I  have 
faid,  for  perfons  to  be  continually  walking  between 
the  plants  in  order  to  watch,  .and  alfo  to  trim  them 
at  the  proper  periods.  The  tops  are  broken  off  at  a 
certain  height,  and  the  fuckers,  which  fpring  out 
between  the  leaves,  are  removed  as  foon  as  dif- 
covered.  According  alfo  to  the  particular  kind  of 
tobacco  which  the  planter  wifhes  to  have,  the  lower, 
the  middle,  or  the  upper  leaves  are  fuffered  to  re¬ 
main.  The  lower  leaves  grow  the  larged;  they  are 
alfo  milder,  and  -more  inclined  to  a  yellow  colour 
than  thofe  growing  towards  the  top  of  the  plant. 

When  arrived  at  maturity,  which  is  generally 
about  the  month  of  Auguft,  the  plants  are  cut  down, 
pegs  are  driven  into  the  Items,  and  they  are  hung 
up  in  large  houfes,  built  for  the  purpofe,  to  dry.  It 
the  weather  is  not  favourable  for  drying  the  leaves, 
fires  are  then  lighted,  and  the  fmoke  is  fuffered  to 
circulate  between  the  plants  ;  this  is  alfo  fometimes 
done  to  give  the  leaves  a  browner  colour  than  what 
they  have  naturally.  After  this  they  are  tied  up  in 
bundles  of  fix  or  feven  leaves  each,  and  thrown  in 
heaps  to  lweat ;  then  they  are  again  dried.  .When 
fuffieiently  cured,  the  bundles  are  packed,  by  means 
of  p rcflcs,  in  hogfheads  capable  of  containing  eight 

hundred 
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hundred  or  one  thoufand  pounds  weight.  The 
planters  fend  the  tobacco  thus  packed  to  he  neared 
(hipping  town,  where,  before  exportation,  it  is 
examined  by  an  infpedtor  appointed  for  the  purpofe, 
who  gives  a  certificate  to  warrant  the  (hipping  of  it 
if  it  is  found  and  merchantable ;  if  not,  he  fends  it 
back  to  the  owner.  Some  of  the  warehoufes  to 
which  the  tobacco  is  fent  for  infpcclion  are  very  ex- 
tenfive,  and  lkilful  merchants  can  accurately  tell  the 
quality  of  the  tobacco,  from  knowing  the  warehoufe 
at  which  it  has  been  i.n fpedled . #  Where  the  roads 
are  good  and  dry,  tobacto  is  fent  to  the  warehoufes 
in  a  lingular  manner :  Two  large  pins  of  wood  are 
driven  into  either  end  of  the  hogiliead  by  way  of 
axles  ;  a  pair  of  (hafts,  made  for  the  purpofe,  are 
attached  to  thefe,  and  the  hoo;fhead  is  thus  drawn 
along  by  one  or  two  horfes  ;  when  this  is  done,  great 
care  is  taken  to  have  the  the  hoops  very  firong. 

Tobacco  is  not  near  fo  much  cultivated  now  as  it 
was  formerly,  the  great  demand  for  wheat  having  in¬ 
duced  mofi  of  the  planters  to  raife  that  grain  in  pre¬ 
ference.  Thofe  who  raife  tobacco  and  Indian  corn 
are  called  planters,  and  thofe  who  cultivate  (mall 
grain,  farmers. 

Though  many  of  the  houfes  in  the  Northern 
Neck  are  built,  as  I  have  fiwd,  of  brick  and  done, 
in  the  dyle  of  the  old  Englifh  manor  hotifes,  yet  the  * 
greater  number  there,  and  throughout  Virginia,  are 
of  wood  ;  amongd  which  are  all  thofe;  that  have  been 
built  of  late  years.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  pre¬ 
vailing,  though  abfurd  opinion,  that  wooden  houfes 

'  ,  * 

*  By  the  laws  of  America,  no  produce  which  has  undergone 
any  fort  of  manufacture,  as  flour,  potafh,  tobacco,  rice,  &c.  can 
be  exported  without  infpeCtion,  nor  even  put  into  a  boat  to  be 
conveyed  down  a  river  to  a  lea-port.  The  inipebtors  are  all 
fworn,  are  paid  b)y  the  Itates,  and  not  fuffeced  to  take  fees  from 
any  individual.  This  is  a  moft  politic  mealure  ;  for  as  none  but 
the  belt  of  each  article  can  be  fent  out  of  the  country,  it  enhances 
the  price  of  American  produce  in  foreign  markets,  and  increafes 
the  demand. 
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are  the  heal  thi  eft,  becaufe  the  in  fide  walls  never  ap¬ 
pear  damp,  like  thofe  of  brick  and  ft  one,  in  rainy 
weather.  In  front  of  every  houfe  is  a  porch  or  pent- 
houfe,  commonly  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
building  ;  very  often  there  is  one  alfo  in  the  rear, 
and  fometimes  all  round.  Thefe  porches  afford 
an  agreeable  fhade  from  the  fun  d urine:  fummer. 

o  '  '  o 

The  ball,  or  faloon  as  it  is  called,  is  always  a  favourite 
apartment,  during  the  hot  weather,  in  a  Virginian 
houfe,  on  account  of  the  draught  of  air  through  it, 
and  it  is  ufually  furnifhed  limilar  to  a  parlour,  with 
fofas,  &c. 

The  common  people  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia 
have  very  fallow  complexions,  owing  to  the  burning 
rays  of  the  fun  in  fummer,  and  the  bilious  complaints 
to  which  they  are  fubjebt  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
The  women  are  far  from  being  comely,  and  the 
clrcfles,  which  they  wear  out  of  doors  to  guard  them 
from  the  fun,  make  them  appear  ft  ill  more  ugly  than 
Nature  has  formed  them.  There  is  a  kiisd  of  bonnet 
verv  common! v  worn,  which,  in  particular,  disfigures 
them  amazingly;  it  is  made  with  a  caul,  fitting  dole 
on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  a  front  lti-ffened 
with  frnall  pieces  of  cane,  which  projects  nearly  two 
feet  from  the  head  in  a  horizontal  direction.  To  look 
at  a  perfon  at  one  fide,  it  is  neceffary  for  a  woman 
wearing  a  bonnet  of  this  kind  to  turn  her  whole  body 
round. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  the  country,  towards  the 
mountains,  the  women  are  totally  different,  having 
a  healthy  comely  appearance. 


LETTER  XII. 

Toimi  of  Tapp  a  harm  o  ck - Rappahannock  River— 

Sharks  found  in  it — Country  bordering  upon  Ur - 
banna — Fires  common  in  the  JVoods — Manner  of 
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Turpentine  -from  Tr-e.es — Gloncejter — York  Town — 
Remains  of  the  Fortifications  erected  here  during  the 
American  War — Houfes  fluttered  by  Balls  fill  re¬ 
maining — Cave  in  the  Bank  of  the  River- — Williamf- 
burg — State  Houfe  in  Ruins — Statue  of  Lord  Bot- 
tetourt — College  of  William  and  Mary — Condition 
of  the  Students. 

Williamfburg,  April. 

SINCE  I  lad  wrote,  the  greater  part  of  my  time 
has  been  fpent  at  the  houfes  of  different  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  the  Northern  Neck.  Four  days  ago  I 
eroded  the  Rappahannock  River,  which  bounds  the 

Northern  Neck  on  one  tide,  to  a  fin  all  town  called 

*  * 

Tappahannock,  or  Hobb’s  Hole,  containing  about 
one  hundred  houfes.  Before  the  war  this  town  was 
in  a  much  more  flouriftiing  ftate  than  at  prefent; 
that  unfortunate  eonted  ruined  the  trade  of  this  little 
place,  as  it  did  that  of  mod  of  the  fea-port  towns 
in  Virginia.  The  Rappahannock  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide  opposite  the  town,  which  is 
feventy  miles  above  its  mouth.  Sharks  are  very  often 
feen  in  this  river.  What  is  very  remarkable,  the 
flfh  are  all  found  on  the  tide  of  the  river  next  to 
the  town. 

From  Tappahannock  to  Urbanna,  another  final! 
town  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  dtuated  about 
twenty-five  miles  lower  down,  the  country  wears  but 
a  poor  afpecd. 

The  road,  which  is  level  and  very  fandy,  runs 
through  woods  for  miles  together.  The  habitations 
that  are  fecn  from  it  are  but  few,  and  they  are  of 
the  pooreft  defeription.  The  woods  chiefly  confld 
of  black  oak,  pine,  and  cedar  trees,  which  grow  on 
land  of  the  word  quality  only. 

On  this  road  there  are  many  creeks  to  be  eroded, 
which  empty  thcmfclves  into  the  Rappahannock 
River,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  are 
extend ve  inarfhes,  that  render  the  adjacent  country, 

as 
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as  may  be  fuppofed,  very  unhealthy.  Such  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fnipes  are  feen  in  thefe  marfhes  continually, 
that  it  would  be  hardly  poffible  to  fire  a  gun  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  not  kill  many  at  one  (hot. 

As  I  patted  through  this  part  of  the  country,  I  ob- 
ferved  many  traces  of  fires  in  the  woods,  which  are 
frequent  it  fcems  in  the  fpring  of  the  year.  They 
ufually  proceed  from  the  negligence  of  people  who 
are  burning  brufhwood  to  clear  the  lands,  and  eon- 
fidering  how  often  they  happen,  it  is  wonderful  that 
they  are  not  attended  with  more  ferrous  confcquences 
than  commonly  follow.  I  was  a  witnefs  myfelf  to 
one  of  thefe  fires,  that  happened  in  the  Northern 
Neck.  The  day  had  been  remarkably  ferene,  and 
appearing  favourable  for  the  purpofe,  large  quantities 
of  brufhwood  had  been  bred  in  different  places  ; 
in  the  afternoon,  however,  it  became  fultry,  and 
flreams  of  hot  air  were  perceptible  now  and  then, 
the  ufual  tokens  of  a  guff.  About  five  o’clock,  the 
horizon  towards  the  north  became  dark,  and  a  ter¬ 
rible  whirlwind  arofe.  I  was  (landing  with  fome 
gentlemen  on  an  eminence  at  the  time,  and  per¬ 
ceived  it  gradually  advancing.  It,  carried  with  it  a 
cloud  of  duff,  dried  leaves,  and  pieces  of  rotten 
wOod,  and  ;n  many  places,  as  it  came  along,  it  le¬ 
velled  the  fence  rails  and  unroofed  the  (beds  for  the 
cattle.  We  made  every  endeavour,  but  in  vain,  to 
get  to  a  place  of  (belter;  in  the  courfe  of  two  mi¬ 
nutes  the  whirlwind  overtook  us  ;  the  fhock  was 
violent ;  it  was  hardly  poffible  to  ffand,  and  difficult 
to  breathe  ;  the  whirlwind  palled  over  in  about  three 
minutes,  but  a  (form,  accompanied  by  heavy  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning,  fuccceded,  which  laded  for  more 
than  half  an  hour.  On  looking  round  immediately 
after  the  whirlwind  had  palled,  a  prodigious  column 
of  fire  now  appeared  in  a  part  of  the  wood  where  fome 
brufhwood  had  been  burning  ;  in  many  places  the 
flames  role  conliderably  above  the  fummit  of  the 
trees,  which  were  of  a  large  growth.  It  was  a  tre- 
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rnendous,  and  at  the  fame  time  fubjime  fight.  The 
negroes  on  the  furrounding  plantations  were  all  af- 
fembled  with  their  hoes,  and  watches  wer£  ftationed 
at  every  corner  to  give  the  alarm  if  the  fire  ap-  „ 
peared  elfewhere,  left  the  conflagration  fhould  be¬ 
come  general;  To  one  plantation  a  fpark  was  car¬ 
ried  by  the  wind  more  than  half  a  mile;  happily^ 
however,  a  torrent  of  rain  in  a  fliort  time  afterwards 
came  pouring  down,  and  enabled  the  people  to  ex- 
tinguifli  the  flames  in  every  quarter. 

When  thefe  fires  do  not  receive  a  timely  check* 
they  fometimes  increafe  to  a  molt  alarming  height; 
and  if  the  grafs  and  dead  leaves  happen  to  be  very 
dry,  and  the  wind  brilk,  proceed  with  fo  great  velo¬ 
city  that  the  fwifteft'  runners  are  often  overtaken  in 
endeavouring  to  efcape  from  the  flames.  Indeed  I 
have  met  with  people,  on  whofe  veracity  the  greateft 
dependance  might  be  placed,  that  have  aflured  me 
they  have  found  it  a  difficult  tafk,  at  times,  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  them,  though  mounted  on  good 
horfes. 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  flopping  a  fire  of  this 
kind,  which  makes  fuch  a  rapid  progrefs  along  the 
ground.  A  number  of  other  fires  are  kindled  at  fome 
diftance  a  head  of  that  which  they  wifh  to  extinguifh, 
fo  as  to  form  a  line  acrofs  the  courfe,  which,  from 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  it  is  likely  to  take.  Thefe 
are  carefully  watched  by  a  fufficient  number  of  men 
furnifhed  with  hoes  and  rakes,  and  they  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  fpreading,  except,  on  that  fide  which  is 
towards  the  large  fire,  a  matter  eafily  accompli  (bed 
when  attended  to  in  the  beginning.  Thus  the  fires 
in  a  few  minutes  meet,  and  of  confequence  they  muft 
ceafe,  as  there  is  nothing  left  to  feed  them,  the  grafs 
and  leaves  being  burnt  on  all  tides.  In  general  there 
is  but  very  little  bruftiwood  in  the  woods  of  America, 
fo  that  thefe  fires  chiefly  run  along  the  ground  ;  the 
trees,  however,  are  often  fcorched,  but  it  is  very 
rare  for  any  of  them  to  be  entirely  conlumed. 

The 
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The  country  between  Urbanna  and  Glouceder,  a 
town  dtuated  upon  York  River,  is  neither  fo  Tandy 
nor  fo  flat  as  that  bordering  upon  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock.  The  trees,  chiefly  pines,  are  of  a  very  large 
fizc,  and  afford  abundance  of  turpentine,  which  is 
extra  died  from  them  in  great  quantities  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  principally,  however,  for  home  confump- 
tion.  The  turpentine  is  got  by  cutting  a  large  gafh 
in  the  tree,  and  fetting  a  trough  underneath  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  refinous  matter  diddled  from  the  wound. 
The  trees  thus  drained  lad  but  a  fhort  time  after 
they  are  cut  down.  In  this  neighbourhood  there 
are  numbers  of  ponds- or  fmall  lakes,  furrounded  by 
woods,  along  fomc  of  which  the  views  are  very  plead¬ 
ing.  From  mod  of  them  are  falls  of  water  into  fome 
creek  or  river,  which  afford  excellent  feats  for  mills. 

Gloucedcr  contains  only  ten  or  twelve  houfes  ;  it 
is  dtuated  on  a  neck  of  land  nearly  oppodte  to  the 
town  of  York,  which  is  at  the  other  dde  of  the  ri¬ 
ver.  There  are  remains  here  of  one  or  two  redoubts 
thrown  up  during  the  war.  The  river  between  the 
two  places  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  af¬ 
fords  four  fathom  and  a  half  of  water. 

The  town  of  York  condds  of  about  feventy  houfes, 
an  epifcopalian  church,  and  a  gaol.  It  is  not  now 
more  than  one-third  of  the  dze  it  was  before  the 
war,  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  loon  to  recover  its 
former  douri thing  date.  Great  quantities  of  tobacco 
were  formerly  infpefled  here  ;  very  little,  however, 
is  now  railed  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  people  hav¬ 
ing  got  into  a  habit  of  cultivating  wheat  in  prefe¬ 
rence.  The  little  that  is  lent  for  infpeffion  is  reck¬ 
oned  to  be  of  the  very  bed  quality,  and  is  all  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  London  market. 

York  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  place  where 
Lord  Cornwallis  furrendered  his  army  to  the  com¬ 
bined  forces  of  the  Americans  and  French.  A  few  of 
the  redoubts,  which  were  eredted  by  each  army,  are 
dill  remaining,  but  the  principal  fortidcations  are  ai¬ 
med: 
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mod  quite  obliterated  ;  the  plough  has  pafied  over 
fome  of  them,  and  groves  of  pine  trees  fprung  up  about 
others,  though,  during  the  liege,  every  tree  near  the 
town  was  debroyed.  The  firb  and  lecond  parallels 
can  i ud  be  traced,  when  pointed  out  by  a  perfon  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  in  a  more  perfedl  date. 

In  the  town  the  houfes  bear  evident  marks  of  the 
dege,  and  the  inhabitants  will  not,  on  any  account, 
differ  the  holes  perforated  by  the  cannon  balls  to  be 
repaired  on  the  outdde.  There  is  one  houfe  in  par¬ 
ticular,  which  dands  in  the  fldrt  of  the  town,  that  is 
in  a  mod  (battered  condition.  It  was  the  habitation 
of  a  Mr.  Neilfon,  a  fecretary  under  the  regal  govern¬ 
ment,  and  was  made  the  head  quarters  of  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  when  he  brd  came  to  the  town  ;  but  it  flood  fo 
much  expofed,  and  afforded  fo  good  a  mark  to  the 
enemy,  that  he  was  foon  forced  to  quit  it.  Neilfon, 
however,  it  feems,  was  determined  to  day  there  till 
the  lad,  and  abfolutely  remained  till  his  negro  fervant, 
the  only  perfon  that  would  live  with  him  in  fuch  a 
houfe,  had  his  brains  dafhed  out  by  a  cannon  (hot 
while  he  dood  by  his  fide  ;  he  then  thought  it  time 
to  retire,  but  the  houfe  was  dill  continually  bred  at, 
as  if  it  had  been  bead  quarters.  The  walls  and  roof 
are  pierced  in  innumerable  places,  and  at  one  corner 
a  large  piece  of  the  wall  is  torn  away  ;  in  this  date, 
however,  it  is  dill  inhabited  in  one  room  by  fome  per¬ 
fon  or  other  equally  fanciful  as  the  old  fecretary.- 
There  are  trenches  thrown  up  round  it,  and  on  every 
tide  arc  deep  hollows  made  by  the  bombs  that  fell 
near  it.  Till  within  a  year  or  two  the  broken  .(hells 
them felves  remained  ;  but  the  New  England  men  that 
traded  to  York  finding  they  would  fell  well  as  old 
iron,  dug  them  up,  and  carried  them  away  in  their 
(hips. 

The  hanks  of  the  river,  where  the  town  bands,  are 
high  and  inaccefiihlc,  excepting  in  a  few  places  ;  the 
principal  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  the  top  of  them ; 
a  few  fiQfing  huts  and  fiorehouies  merely  band  at  the 

bottom. 
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bottom.  A  cave  is  (hewn  here  in  the  banks,  defcribed 
by  the  people  as  having  been  the  place  of  head  quar¬ 
ters  during  the  fiege,  after  the  cannonade  of  the  ene¬ 
my  became  warm  ;  but  in  reality  it  was  formed  and 
hung  with  green  baize  for  a  lady,  cither  the  wife  or 
acquaintance  of  an  officer,  who  was  terrified  with  the 
idea  of  remaining  in  the  town,  and  died  of  fright  after 
her  removal  down  to  the  cave. 

Twelve  miles  from  York,  to  the  weft  ward,  dands 
Williamfburg,  formerly  the  feat  of  government  in 
Virginia.  Richmond  was  fixed  upon  during  the  war 
as  a  more  fecure  place,  being  farther  removed  from 
the  fea  coad,  and  not  fo  much  expofed  to  depreda¬ 
tions  if  an  enemy  were  to  land  unexpectedly.  Rich¬ 
mond  alfo  had  the  advantage  of  being  fituated  at  the 
head  of  a  navigable  river,  and  was  therefore  likely  to 
increafe  to  a  fize  which  the  other  never  could  attain. 
It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  what  could  have  induced 
people  to  fix  upon  the  fpot  where  Williamfburg  (lands 
for  a  town,  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  and  one  mile  and 
a  half  removed  from  any  navigable  dream,  when  there 
were  fo  many  noble  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  town  condfts  of  one  principal  dreet,  and  two 
others  which  run  parallel  to  it.  At  one  end  of  the 
main  dreet  dands  the  college,  and  at  the  other  end 
the  old  capitol  or  date-houfe,  a  capacious  building  of 
brick,  now  crumbling  to  pieces  from  negligence.  The 
houfes  around  it  are  modly  uninhabited,  and  prefent 
a  melancholy  picture.  In  the  hall  of  the  capitol  dands 
a  maimed  datuc  of  Lord  Botetourt,  one  of  the  regal 
governors  of  Virginia,  eredled  at  the  public  expence, 
in  memory  of  his  lordfhip’s  equitable  and  popular  ad- 
minidration.  During  the  war,  when  party  rage  was 
at  its  bighed  pitch,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  roy¬ 
alty  obnoxious,  the  head  and  one  arm  of  the  datuc 
were  knocked  off';  it  now  remains  quite  expofed,  and 
is  more  and  more  defaced  every  dav.  Whether  the 
motto,  u  Refurgo  rege  favente”  inferibed  under  the 
coat  of  arms,  did  or  did  not  help  to  bring  upon  it  its 

prefent 
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prcfcnt  fate,  T  cannot  pretend  to  fay as  it  is,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  remains  a  monument  of  the  extinction  of  mo¬ 
narchical  power  in  America. 

The  college  of  William  and  Mary,  as  it  is  {till 
called,  Hands  at  the  oppofite  end  of  the  main  Erect ; 
it  is  a  heavy  pile,  which  bears,  as  Mr.  Jeffcrfon,  I 
think,  fays,  “  a  very  clofe  refemblance  to  a  large  brick 
kiln,  excepting  that  it  has  a  roof.”  The  {Indents 
were  about  thirty  in  number  when  I  was  there  :  from 
their  appearance  one  would  imagine  that  the  feminary 
ought  rather  to  be  termed  a  grammar  fchool  than  a 
college  ;  yet  I  underhand  the  vihtors,  fince  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  revolution,  finding  it  full  of  young  boys  juft 
learning  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin,  a  circum- 
fiance  which  confequently  deterred  others  more  ad¬ 
vanced  from  going  there,  dropped  the  profefforfhips 
for  thefe  two  languages,  and  eftablifhed  others  in  their 
place.  The  profeffoWhips,  as  they  now  hand,  are  for 
law,  medicine,  natural  and  moral  philofophy,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  modern  languages.  The  bifhop  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  prehdent  of  the  college,  and  has  apartments 
in  the  buildings.  Half  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  flu- 
dents,  the  cldeft  about  twelve  years  old,  dined  at  his 
table  one  day  that  I  was  there ;  fome  were  without 
fhoes  or  hookings,  others  without  coats.  During  din¬ 
ner  they  con  itantly  rofe  to  help  themfelves  at  the  fide 
board.  A  couple  of  difhes  of  failed  meat,  and  fome 
oyher  foup,  formed  the  whole  of  the  dinner.  I  only 
mention  this,  as' it  may  convey  fome  little  idea  of 
American  colleges  and  American  dignitaries. 

The  epifcopalian  church,  the  only  one  in  the  place, 
ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  main  ftreet ;  it  is  much 
out  of  repair.  On  either  fide  of  it  is  an  extent! ve 
green,  furrounded  with  neat  looking  houfes,  which 
bring  to  mind  an  Englifh  village. 

The  town  contains  about  twelve  hundred  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  the  fociety  in  it  is  thought  to  be  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  more  genteel  at  the  fame  time  than  what 
is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  place  of  its  fize  in 
♦  x  America. 
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America.  No  manufactures  are  carried  on  here,  and 
fcarcely  any  trade. 

There  is  an  hofpital  here  for  lunatics,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  well  regulated. 


LETTER  XIII. 


Hampton — Ferry  to  Norfolk — Danger  in  crojfing  the 
numerous  Ferries  in  Virginia — Norfolk — Laws  op 
Virginia  injurious  to  the  'Trading  Inter  eft — S  reels 
narrow  and  dirty  in  Norfolk — Yellow  Fever  there — 
Ohfervations  on  this  Di [order — Violent  Party  Spirit 
'among ft  the  Inhabitants — Few  Chur  eh  es  in  Virginia 
—Several  in  Ruins — Private  Grave  Yards. 


Norfolk,  April. 

plEQM  Williamfburg  to  Hampton  the  country  is 
flat  and  uninterefting.  Hampton  is  a  fmall 
town,  fituated  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  near  the  mouth 
of  James  River,  which  contains  about  thirty  houfes 
and  an  epifcopalian  church.  A  few  fea  boats  are  an¬ 
nually  built  here  ;  and  corn  and  lumber  are  exported 
annually  to  the  value  of  about  forty-two  thoufand 
dollars.  It  is  a  dirty  difagrceable  place,  always  in- 
felted  by  a  fhocking  flench  from  a  muddy  fhorc  when 
the  tide  is  out. 

From  this  town  there  is  a  regular  ferry  to  Norfolk, 
acrofs  Hampton  roads,  eighteen  miles  over.  I  was 
forced  to  leave  my  horfes  here  behind  me  for  fcvcral 
days,  as  all  the  flats  belonging  to  the  place  had  been 
fent  up  a  creek  fome  miles  for  Haves,  £cc.  and  they 
had  no  other  method  of  erettinc:  horfes  into  the  ferry 
boats,  which  were  too  large  to  come  clofe  into  fhorc, 
excepting  by  carrying  them  out  in  thefe  Hats,  and 
then  making  them  leap  on  board.  It  is  a  mod  irk- 
fome  piece  of  bufinefs  to  crols  the  ferries  in  Virginia  ; 
there  is  not  one  in  fix  where  the  boats  are  good  and 

well 
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well  manned,  and  it  is  necdiary  to  employ  great 
circumfpedtion  in  order  to  guard  againd  accidents, 
which  are  but  too  common.  As  I  patted  along  I 
heard  of  numberlefs  recent  indances  of  horfes  being 
drowned,  killed,  and  having  their  legs  broken,  by 
eettino:  in  and  out  of  the  boats. 

Norfolk  ftands  nearly  at  the  mouth  of  the  eauern 
branch  of  Elizabeth  River,  the  molt  Jouthern  of  thofe 
which  empty  themfelves  into  the  Chcfapeak  Bay.  It 
is  the  larged  commercial  town  in  Virginia,  and  car¬ 
ries  on  a  dourifhing  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies.  The 
exports  condd  principally  of  tobacco,  dour,  and  corn, 
and  various  kinds  of  lumber  ;  of  the  latter  it  derives 
an  inexhaudible  fupply  from  the  Difmal  Swamp,  im¬ 
mediately  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Norfolk  would  be  a  place  of  much  greater  trade 
than  it  is  at  prefent,  were  it  not  for  the  impolicy  of 
fome  laws  which  have  exided  in  the  date  of  Virginia. 
One  of  thefe  laws,  fo  injurious  to  commerce,  was 
paded  during  the  war.  By  this  law  it  was  enadted, 
that  all  merchants  and  planters  in  Virginia,  who  owed 
money  to  Britifh  merchants,  diould  be  exonerated 
from  their  debts  if  they  paid  the  money  due  into  the 
public  treafury  inftead  of  fending  it  to  Great  Britain  ; 
and  all  fuch  as  dood  indebted  were  invited  to  come 
forward,  and  give  their  money  in  this  manner,  to¬ 
wards  the  fupport  of  the  conted  in  which  America 
was  then  engaged. 

The  treafury  at  drd  did  not  become  much  richer 
in  confequence  of  this  law  ;  for  the  Virginian  debtor, 
individually,  could  gain  nothing  by  paying  the  money 
that  he  owed  into  the  treafury,  as  he  had  to  pay  the 

full  fum  which  was  due  to  the  Britidi  merchant ;  on 

* 

the  contrary,  he  might  lofc  conddcrably  :  his  credit 
would  be  ruined  in  the  eyes  of  the  Britifh  merchant  by 
inch  a  meafure,  and  it  would  be  a  great  impediment 
to  the  renewal  of  a  commercial  intercourfe  between 
them  after  the  concludon  of  the  war. 

However,  when  the  continental  paper  money  be- 

I  came 
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catne  fo  much  depreciated,  that  one  hundred  paper 
dollars  were  not  worth  one  in  filver,  many  of  the 
people,  who  flood  deeply  indebted  to  the  merchants  in 
Great  Britain,  began  to  look  upon  the  meafure  in  a 
different  point  of  view ;  they  now  faw  a  pofitive  ad¬ 
vantage  in  paying  their  debts  into  the  treafury  in  thefe 
paper  dollars,  which  were  a  legal  tender  ;  accordingly 
they  did  fo,  and  in  confequenee  were  exonerated  of 
their  debts  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  though  in 
reality  they  had  not  paid  more  than  one  hundredth 
part  of  them.  In  vain  did  the  Britilb  merchant  fue 
for  his  money  when  hoftilities  were  terminated  ;  he 
could  obtain  no  redrefs  in  any  court  of  juftice  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Thus  juggled  out  of  his  property  he  naturally 
became  diftruftful  of  the  Virginians ;  he  refufed  to 
trade  with  them  on  the  fame  terms  as  with  the 
people  of  the  other  hates,  and  the  Virginians  have 
confCquently  reaped  the  fruits  of  their  very  ditho- 
nourable  conduc'd.* 

Another  law,  baneful  in  the  highefl  degree  to  the 
trading  intereft,  is  one  which  renders  all  landed  pro¬ 
perty  inviolable.  This  law  has  induced  numbers  to  run 
into  debt ;  and  as  lone;  as  it  exifls  foreigners  will  be 
cautious  of  giving  credit  to  a  large  amount  to  men 
who,  if  they  chufe  to  purchafe  a  tradt  of  land  with  the 
goods  or.  money  entrufted  to  their  care,  may  fit  down 
upon  it  fee u rely,  out  of  the  reach  of  all  their  creditors, 
under  protection  of  the  laws  ot  the  country.  Owing 
to  this  law  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  a  bank 
eflablifhed  in  Norfolk,  though  it  would  be  of  the  ut- 
mofl  importance  to  the  traders.  The  directors  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  have  always  peremptorily 
refufed  to  let  a  branch  of  it  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  Vir- 

*  In  February  179th  this  nefarious  bufmefs  was  at  laft  brought 
before  the  fupreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  Philadelphia,  by 
the  agents  of  the  Britifh  merchants,  and  the  decition  of  the  judges* 
was  fuch  as  redounded  to  their  honour;  for  they  declared  that 

*  .  J 

thefe  debts  fhould  all  be  paid  over  again,  bona  fide,-  to  the  Brittfe 
merchant. 
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ginia  whilft  this  law  remains.  In  Bofton,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Charlefton,  &c.  there  are  branches  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  betides  other  banks,  eftab- 
lifhed  under  the  fanCtion  of  the  (late  legiflature. 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  bate  af- 
fembly  to  get  this  lafl  mentioned  law  repealed,  but 
they  have  all  proved  ineffectual.  The  debates  have 
been  very  Warm  on  the  bufinefs,  and  the  names  of 
the  majority,  who  voted  for  the  continuation  of  it, 
have  been  publifhed,  to  expofe  them  if  poffible  to  in¬ 
famy  ;  but  fo  many  have  fheltered  themfelves  under 
its  fan&ion,  and  fo  many  itill  find  an  interefl  in  its 
continuance,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  fpeedily  re¬ 
pealed. 

The  houfes  in  Norfolk  are  about  five  hundred  in 
number  ;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  of  wood, 
and  but  meanly  built.  Thefe  have  all  been  creeled, 
fincc  the  year  177^,  when  the  town  was  totally  de- 
firoyed  by  fire,  by  the  order  of  Lord  Dunmore,  then 
regal  governor  of  Virginia.  The  Ioffes  fuftained  on 
that  occafion  were  eftimated  at  ^.300,000  fierling. 
Towards  the  harbour  the  fireets  are  narrow  and  irre¬ 
gular  ;  in  the  other  parts  of  the  town  they  are  toler¬ 
ably  wide ;  none  of  them  are  paved,  and  all  are  fil¬ 
thy  ;  indeed,  in  the  hot  months  of  fummer,  the  lteneh 
that  proceeds  from  fome  of  them  is  horrid.  That 
people  can  be  thus  inattentive  to  cleanlinefs,  which 
is  fo  conducive  to  health,  and  in  a  town  where  a  fixth 
part  of  the  peopleffiied  in  one  year  of  a  peffilential 
diforder,  is  molt  wonderful !  !# 

Amongft 

*  The  yellow  fever,  which  has  committed  fuch  dreadful  ra¬ 
vages  ot  late  years  in  America,  is  certainly  to  be  confidered  as  a 
fort  ot  plague.  It  nrft  appeared  at  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1/93  ; 
in  179b  it  appeared  at  Baltimore;  1795,  at  New  York  and  Nor¬ 
folk  ;  and  in  1796,  though  the  matter  was  hufhed  up  as  much  as 
poffible,  in  order  to  prevent  an  alarm,  timilar  to  that  which  had 
injured  the  city  fo  much  the  preceding  year,  yet  in  New  York  a 
far  greater  number  of  deaths  than  ufual  were  heard  of -during  the 
fummer  and  autumn,  ftrongly  fuppofed  to  have  been  occafioncd 
by  the  fatjie  malignant  diforder. 

1 2  The 
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Amongft  the  inhabitants  are  great  numbers  of 
Scotch  and  French.  The  latter  are  almoft  entirely 
from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  principally  from  St.  Do¬ 
mingo. 

The  accounts  given  of  the  calamitous  confequences  attendant 
upon  it,  in  thefe  different  places,  are  all  much  alike,  and  nearly 
fimilar  to  thofe  given  of  the  plague  : — The  people  dying  l'uddenly, 
and  under  the  molt  fhocking  circumftances — fuch  as  were  well 
flying  away— the  lick  abandoned,  and  perilhing  for  want  ol  com¬ 
mon  necefTaries — the  dead  buried  in  heaps  together  without  any 
ceremony — charity  at  an  end — the  ties  of  friendfhip  and  confan- 
guinity  difregarded  by  many— others,  on  the  contrary,  nobly 
coming  forward,  and  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  relieve  their  fellow  citizens,  and  avert  the  gene¬ 
ral  woe.--  -At  Philadelphia,  in  the  fpace  of  about  three  months, 
no  lels  than  four  thoufand  inhabitants  were  fwept  off  by  this 
dreadful  malady,  a  number,  at  that  time,  amounting  to  about  one 
tenth  of  the  whole.  Baltimore  and  New  \  ork  did  not  tufter  lo 
fevercly  ;  but  at  Norfolk,  which  is  computed  to  contain  about 
three  thoufand  people,  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  fell  vi6tims  to  it. 

The  diibrder  has  been  treated  very  differently  by  different  phy- 
ficians,  and  as  l'ome  few  have  l'urvived  under  each  l'yftem  that  has 
been  tried,  no  general  one  has  yet  been  adopted.  I  was  told,  how¬ 
ever,  by  leveral  people  in  Norfolk,  who  refided  in  the  moll  lickly 
part  of  the  town  during  the  whole  time  the  fever  laifed,  that  as  a 
preventative  medicine,  a  ltrong  mercurial  purge  was  very  generally 
adminiltered,  and  afterwards  Peruvian  bark  ;  and  that  tew  ot  thole 
who  had  taken  this  medicine  were  attacked  by  the  fever.  All  how¬ 
ever  that  can  be  done  by  medicine  to  Hop  the  progrefs  of  the  dil- 
order,  when  it  has  broke  out  in  a  town,  feems  to  be  of  no  very 
great  effect ;  for  as  long  as  the  excelfive  hot  weather  lalts  the  lever 
rages,  but  it  regularly  difappears  on  the  approach  ot  cold  weather. 
With  regard  to  its  origin  there  have  been  alfo  various  opinions ; 
fome  have  contended  that  it  was  imported  into  every  place  where 
it  appeared  from  the  Well  Indies  ;  others,  that  it  was  generated  in 
the  country.  Thele  opinions  have  been  ably  fupported  on  either 
fide  of  the  queltion  by  medical  men,  who  refided  at  the  different 
places  where  the  fever  has  appeared.  There  are  a  few  notorious 
circumftances,  however,  which  lead  me,  as  an  individual,  to  think 
that  the  fever  has  been  generated  ..on  the  American  continent.  In 
the  firft  place,  the  fever  has  always  broken  out  in  thofe  parts  of 
towns  which  were  moil  clolely  built,  and  where  the  llreets  have 
been  fuffered  through  negligence  to  remain  foul  and  nally  ;  in  the 
fecond  place,  it  has  regularly  broken  out  during  the  hottell  time 
of  the  year,  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft,  when  the  air  on 
the  American  coall  is  for  the  moil  part  ilagnant  and  fultry,  and 
when  vegetable  and  animal  matter  becomes  putrid  in  an  incredible 
fhort  fpace  of  time  ;  thirdly,  numbers  of  people  died  of  the  dif- 

order 
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mingo.  In  fiich  prodigious  numbers  did  they  flock 
over  after  the  Britifh  forces  had  got  footing  in  the 
French  iflands,  that  between  two  and  three  thoufand 
were  in  Norfolk  atone  time  ;  moft  of  them,  however, 
afterwards  difperfed  themfelves  throughout  different 
parts  of  the  country  ;  thofe  who  ftaid  in  the  town 
opened  little  (hops  of  different  kinds,  and  amongfl 
them  I  found  many  who  had  been  in  affluent  cir- 
cumftances  before  they  were  driven  from  their  homes. 

A  ftrong  party  fpirit  has  always  been  prevalent 
amongft  the  American  inhabitants  of  this  town  ;  fo 
much  fo  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  fome  Englifh 
and  French  veflcls  of  war  were  lying  in  Hampton 
roads,  and  the  failors,  from  each,  on  fhore,  the  whole 
people  were  up  and  ready  to  join  them,  on  the  one 
fide  or  the  other,  in  open  eonteft ;  but  the  mayor 
drew  out  the  militia,  and  fent  them  to  their  refpec- 
tivc  homes. 

Here  are  two  churches,  one  for  epifcopalians,  the 
other  for  methodifts.  In  the  former,  fervice  is  not 
performed  more  than  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
very  little  regard  is  paid  by  the  people  in  general  to 
Sunday.  Indeed,  throughout  the  lower  parts  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  that  is,  between  the  mountains  and  the  fea, 
people  have  fcarcely  any  fenfe  of  religion,  and  in  the 
country  parts  the  churches  are  all  falling  into  decay. 
As  I  rode  along,  I  fcarcely  obferved  one  that  was  not 
in  a  ruinous  condition,  with  the  windows  broken,  and 
doors  dropping  off  the  hinges,  and  lying  open  to  the 
pigs  and  cattle  wandering  about  the  woods  ;  yet  many 
of  thefe  were  not  paft  repair.  The  churches  in  Virgi¬ 
nia,  excepting  fuch  as  are  in  towns.  Hand  for  the 

order  in  New  York,  in  the  year  1/96,  notwithstanding  that  every 
Weft  Indian  veffel  which  entered  the  port  that  feafon  was  examined 
by  the  health  officer,  a  regular  bred  phyftcian,  and  that  every  one 
fufpedied  was  obliged  to  perforin  quarantine.  The  people  in  New 
York  are  fo  fully  perfuaded  that  the  fever  originates  in  America 
from  putrid  matter,  that  they  have  flopped  up  one  or  two  docks, 
which  were  receptacles  for  the  fifth  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
which  contaminated  the  air  when  the  tide  was  out. 
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mod  part  in  the  woods,  retired  from  any  houfe.s,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  pcrfons  are  appointed  to 
pay  the  fin  ailed  attention  to  them. 

A  cuftom  prevails  in  Norfolk,  of  private  individuals 
holding  grave  yards,  which  are  looked  upon  as  a  very 
lucrative  kind  of  property,  the  owners  receiving  con- 
fiderable  fees  annually  for  giving  permifiion  to  people 
to  bury  their  dead  in  them.  It  is  very  common  alfo 
to  fee,  in  the  large  plantations  in  Virginia,  and  not 
far  from  the  dwelling  houfe,  cemeteries  walled  in, 
where  the  people  of  the  family  are  all  buried.  Thefe 
cemeteries  are  generally  built  adjoining  the  garden, 
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Rich m oiid,  May. 

5iROM  Norfolk  I  went  to  look  at  the  great  Did 
mal  Swamp,  which  commences  at  the  didance 
of  nine  miles  from  the  town,  and  extends  into  North 
Carolina,  occupying  in  the  whole  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  acres.  This  great  trad!  is  entirely 
covered  with  trees  ;  juniper  and  cyprefs  trees  grow 
where  there  is  mod  moifture,  and  on  the  dry  parts, 
white  and  red  oaks  and  a  variety  of  pines. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  trees  grow  to  a  moil;  enormous  fize,  and 
between  them  the  brufhwood  fprings  lip  fo  thick  that 
the  fwamp  in  many  parts  is  abfolutely  impervious.  In 
this  refpedf  it  differs  totally  from  the  common  woods 
in  the  country.  It  abounds  alfo  with  cane  reeds,  and 
with  long  rich  grafs,  upon  which  cattle  feed  with 
great  avidity,  and  become  fat  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of 
time;  the  canes,  indeed,  arc  confidered  to  be  the 
very  bed  green  food  that  can  be  given  to  them.  The 
people  who  live  on  the  borders  of  the  fwamp  drive  all 
their  cattle  into  it  to  feed  ;  care  however  is  taken  to 
train  them  to  comeback  regularly  to  the  farms  every 
night  by  themfelves,  otherwife  it  would  beimpoffible 
to  find  them.  This  is  effedted  by  turning  into  the 
fwamp  with  them,  for  the  fir  ft  few  weeks  they  are  fent 
thither  to  feed,  two  or  three  old  milch  cows  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  place,  round  whofe  necks  are  fattened 
fmall  bells.  The  cows  come  back  every  evening  to  be 
milked  ;  the  reft  of  the  cattle  herd  with  thefe,  follow¬ 
ing  the  noife  of  the  bells,  and  when  they  return  to  the 
farm  a  handful  of  fait,  or  fomething  of  which  they  are 
equally  fond,  is  given  to  each  as  an  inducement  for 
them  to  return  again.  In  a  fhort  time  the  cattle  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  place,  and  having  been  accuf- 
tomed  from  the  fir  ft  day  to  return,  they  regularly  walk 
to  the  farms  every  evening. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  the  fwamp  large  herds  of 
wild  cattle  are  found,  moft  probably  originally  loft  on 
being  turned  in  to  feed.  Bears,  wolves,  deer,  and 
other  wild  indigenous  animals  are  alfo  met  with  there. 
Stories  arc  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wild 
men  having  been  found  in  it,  who  were*  loft,  it  is 
fuppofed,  in  the  fwamp  when  children. 

The  fwamp  varies  very  much  in  different  parts  ;  in 
foine  the  furfaee  of  it  is  quite  dry,-  and  firm  enough 
to  bear  a  liorfc  ;  in  others  it  is  overflowed  with  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  elfewhere  fo  miry  that  a  man  would  fink  up 
to  his  neek  if  lie  attempted  to  walk  upon  it;  in  the 
dried:  part,  if  a  trench  is  cut  only  a  few  feet  deep,  the 
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water  gufhes  in,  and  it  is  filled  immediately.  Where 
the  canal  to  conned;  the  water  of  Albemarle  Sound 
with  Norfolk  is  cut,  the  water  in  many  places  flows 
in  from  the  fides,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  from  the 
iurface,  in  large  ftreams,  without  intermiffion  ;  in  its 
colour  it  exactly  rcfembles  brandy,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  be  occafioned  by  the  roots  of  the  juniper  trees  ;  it 
is  perfectly  clear  however,  and  by  no  means  unpalat¬ 
able  ;  it  is  faid  to  poffefs  a  diuretic  quality,  and  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  think  it  very 
wholefome,  prefer  it  to  any  other.  Certainly  there  is 
fomething  very  uncommon  in  the  nature  of  this 
fwamp,  for  the  people  living  upon  the  borders  of  it 
do  not  fuffer  by  fever  and  ague,  or  bilious  complaints, 
as  is  generally  the  cafe  with  thofe  redden t  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  other  fwamps  and  marfhes.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  is  the  medicinal  quality  of  the  water,  however, 
which  keeps  them  in  better  health  or  not,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  determine. 

As  the  Difmal  Swamp  lies  fo  very  near  to  Norfolk, 
where  there  is  a  conftant  demand  for  (hingles,  ltaves, 
&c.  for  exportation,  and  as  the  very  belt  of  thefe 
different  articles  are  made  from  the  trees  growing 
upon  the  fwamp,  it  of  courfc  becomes  a  very  valuable 
fpecies  of  property.  The  canal  which  is  now  cutting 
through  it  will  alfo  enhance  its  value,  as  when  it  is 
completed,  lumber  can  then  be  readily  fent  from  the 
remoteft  parts.  The  more  fouthern  parts  of  it,  when 
cleared,  anfwer  uncommonly  well  for  the  culture  of 
rice  ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norfolk,  as  far  as 
ten  feet  deep  from  the  Iurface,  there  feems  to  be  no¬ 
thing  but  roots  and  fibres  of  different  herbs  mixed 
with  a  whitifh  fand,  which  would  not  anfwer  for  the 
purpofe,  as  rice  requires  a  very  rich  foil.  The  trees, 
however,  that  grow  upon  it,  arc  a  mod  profitable  crop, 
and  inffead  of  cutting  them  all  down  promifcuoufly, 
as  commonly  is  done,  they  only  fell  fueh  as  have  at¬ 
tained  a  large  fize,  by  which  means  they  have  a  con¬ 
tinued  fueceljion  for  the  manufa&ure  of  thofe  articles 
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I  mentioned.  Eighty  thoufand  acres  of  the  fwamp 
are  the  property  of  a  company  incorporated  under  the 
title  of“  The  Difmal  Swamp  Company.”  Before  the 
war  broke  out  a  large  number  of  negroes  was  con- 
ftantly  employed  by  the  company  in  cutting  and  ma¬ 
nufacturing  ftaves,  &c.  and  their  affairs  were  going 
on  very  profperoufly  ;  but  at  the  time  that  Norfolk 
was  burnt  they  loft  all  their  negroes,  and  very  little 
has  been  done  by  them  lince.  The  lumber  that  is 
now  fent  to  Norfolk  is  taken  principally  off  thole 
parts  of  the  fwamp  which  are  private  property. 

From  the  Difmal  Swamp  to  Richmond,  a  diffance 
of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  along  the 
fouth  fide  of  James  River,  the  country  is  flat  and 
fandy,  and  for  miles  together  entirely  covered  with 
pine  trees.  In  Nanfcmonde  county,  bordering  on  the 
Swamp,  the  foil  is  fo  poor  that  but  very  little  corn  or 
grain  is  railed  ;  it  anfwers  well  however  for  peach 
orchards,  which  are  found  to  be  very  profitable. 
From  the  peaches  they  make  brandy,  and  when  pro¬ 
perly  matured  it  is  an  excellent  liquor,  and  much 
efteemed  ;  they  give  it  a  very  delicious  flavour  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  by  infilling  dried  pears  in  it. 
Spirit  and  water  is  the  univerfal  beverage  throughout 
Virginia.  They  alfo  make  confiderable  quantities  of 
tar  and  pitch  from  the  pine  trees.  For  this  purpofe  a 
fort  of  pit  is  dug,  in  which  they  burn  large  piles  of 
the  trees.  The  tar  runs  out,  and  is  depolited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  from  whence  it  is  taken,  cleared 
of  the  bits  of  charcoal  that  may  be  mixed  with  it 
and  put  into  barrels.  The  tar,  infpillated  by  boiling, 
makes  pitch. 

The  accommodation  at  the  taverns  along  this  road 
I  found  mod  wretched  ;  nothing  was  to  be  had  but 
rancid  fifh,  fat  fait  pork,  and  bread  made  of  Indian 
corn.  For  this  indifferent  fare  alfo  I  had  to  wait 
oftentimes  an  hour  or  two.  Indian  corn  bread,  if 
well  made,  is  tolerably  good,  but  very  few  people  can 
relilh  it  on  the  firft  trial ;  it  is  a  cqarfe,  ftrong  kind 
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of  bread,  which  has  fornething  of  the  fade  of  that 
made  from  oats.  The  bed  way  of  preparing  it  is  in 
cakes  ;  the  large  loaves  made  of  it  are  always  like 
dough  in  the  middle.  There  is  a  di(h  alfo  which  they 
make  of  Indian  corn,  very  common  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  called  “  hominy.”  It  confifts  of  pounded 
Indian  corn  and  beans  boiled  together  with  milk  till 
the  whole  mafs  becomes  firm.  This  is  eat,  either 
hot  or  cold,  with  bacon,  or  with  other  meat. 

As  for  my  horfes,  they  were  aim  oft  ftarved.  Hay 
is  fcarcely  ever  made  nfe  of  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  in  place  of  it  they  feed  their  cattle  upon 
fodder,  that  is,  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  corn  plant. 
Not  a  bit  of  fodder,  howrever,  was  to  be  bad  on  the 
whole  road  from  Norfolk  to  Richmond,  excepting  at 
two  places  ;  and  the  feafon  having  been  remarkably 
dry,  the  little  grafs  that  had  fprung  up  had  been  eat 
down  every  where  by  the  cattle  in  the  country.  Oats 
were  not  to  be  had  on  any  terms ;  and  Indian  corn 
was  fo  fcarce,  that  I  had  frequently  to  fend  to  one  or 
two  different  houfes  before  I  could  get  even  fufficient 
to  give  one  feed  each  to  my  horfes.  The  people  in 
'the  country  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  fcarcity 
from  the  badnefs  of  the  harvelt  the  preceding  year ; 
but  the  fa 61,  I  believe,  was,  that  corn  for  exportation 
having  been  in  great  demand,  and  a  mod  enormous 
price  offered  for  it,  the  people  had  been  tempted  to 
difpofe  of  a  great  deal  more  than  they  could  well 
fpare.  Each  perfon  was  eager  to  fell  his  own  corn  to 
inch  advantage,  and  depended  upon  getting  fupplied 
by  bis  neighbour,  fo  that  they  were  all  reduced  to 
want. 

Feterfburgh  bands  at  the  head  of  the  navigable 
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part  of  Appamatox  River,  and  is  the  only  place  of 
confequence  fouth  of  James  River,  between  Norfolk 
and  Richmond.  The  reft  of  the  towns,  which  arc  but 
very  fmall,  feem  to  be  fait  on  the  decline,  and  prefen t 
a  miferable  and  melancholy  appearance.  The  houfes 
in  Pcterlfcurgh  amount  to  about  three  hundred  ;  they 
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are  built  without  any  regularity.  The  people  who  in¬ 
habit  them  are  moflly  foreigners  ;  ten  families  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the, town  that  have  been  born  in  it. 

A  very  flouri thing  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  place. 
About  two  thoufand  four  hundred  hogfheads  of  to¬ 
bacco  are  infpedted  annually  at  the  warehoufes  ;  and 
at  the  falls  of  the  Appamatox  River,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  town,  are  fome  of  the  bed  flour  mills  in  the 
date. 

Great  crowds  were  aflembled  at  this  place,  as  I 
pafled  through,  attracted  to  it  by  the  horfe  races, 
which  take  place  four  or  five  times  in  the  year.  Horfe 
racing  is  a  favourite  amufement  in  Virginia  ;  and  it  is 
carried  on  with  fpirit  in  different  parts  of  the  date. 
The  bed  bred  holies  which  they  have  are  imported 
from  England  ;  but  dill  fome  of  thofe  raifed  at  home 
are  very  good.  They  ufually  run  for  purfes  made  up 
by  fubfcription.  The  only  particular  circumdance  in 
their  mode  of  carrying  on  their  races  in  Virginia  is, 
that  they  always  run  to  the  left ;  the  horfes  arc  com¬ 
monly  rode  by  negro  boys,  fome  of  whom  are  really 
good  jockies. 

The  horfes  in  common  ufe  in  Virginia  are  all  of  a 
light  defcription,  chiefly  adapted  for  the  faddle  ;  fome 
of  them  arc  handfome,  but  they  are  for  the  mod  part 
fpoiled  by  the  falfe  gaits  which  they  are  taught.  The 
Virginians  are  wretched  horfemen,  as  indeed  are  all 
the  Americans  I  ever  met  with,  excepting  fome  few 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York.  They  fit  with 
their  toes  juft  under  the  horfe’s  nofe,  their  Airrups 
being  left  extremely  long,  and  the  faddle  put  about 
three  or  four  inches  forward  on  the  mane.  As  for 
the  management  of  the  reins,  it  is  what  they  have  no 
conception  of.  A  trot  is  odious  to  them,  and  they 
exprefs  the  utmod  adonifhment  at  a  perfon  who  can 
like  that  uneafy  gait,  as  they  call  it.  The  favourite 
gaits  which  all  their  horfes  are  taught,  are  a  pace  and 
a  wrack.  In  the  firfl,  the  animal  moves  his  two  feet  • 
on  one  fide  at  the  fame  time,  and  gets  on  with  a  fort 
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of  {huffing  motion,  being  unable  to  fpring  from  tbe 
ground  on  thefe  two  feet  as  in  a  trot.  We  thould  call 
this  an  unnatural  gait,  as  none  of  our  horfes  would 
ever  move  in  that  manner  without  a  rider;  but  the 
Americans  infift  upon  it  that  it  is  otherwile,  becaufe 
many  of  their  foals  pace  as  foon  as  born.  Thefe  kind 
of  horfes  are  called  u  natural  pacers,”  and  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  utmoft  difficulty  to  make  them  move  in  any 
other  manner  ;  but  it  is  not  one  horfe  in  live  hundred 
that  would  pace  without  being  taught.  In  the  wrack, 
the  horfe  gallops  with  his  fore  feet,  and  trots  with 
thole  behind.  This  is  a  gait  equally  devoid  of  grace 
with  the  other,  and  equally  contrary  to  nature  ;  it  is 
very  fatiguing  allb  to  the  horfe ;  but  the  Virginian 
finds  it  more  conducive  to  his  cafe  than  a  fair  gallop, 
and  this  circumftance  baniffies  every  other  confider- 
ation. 

The  people  in  this  part  of  the  country,  bordering 
upon  James  River,  are  extremely  fond  of  an  enter¬ 
tainment  which  they  call  a  barbacue.  It  conffils  in 
a  large  party  meeting  together,  either  under  fome 
trees,  or  in  a  houfe,  to  partake  of  a  fturgeon  or  pig 
roaftcd  in  the  open  air,  on  a  fort  of  hurdle,  over  a 
flow  fire  ;  this,  however,  is  an  entertainment  chiefly 
confined  to  the  lower  ranks,  and,  like  molt  others  of 
the  fame  nature,  it  generally  ends  in  intoxication. 

Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  is  fttuated  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  falls  of  James  River,  on  tbe 
north  fide.  The  river  oppollte  to  tbe  town  is  about 
four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  is  eroded  by  means  of 
two  bridges,  which  are  feparated  by  an  ifland  that 
lies  nearly  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  river.  Tbe  bridge, 
leading  from  the  fouth  lhore  to  the  ifland,  is  built 
upon  fifteen  large  flat  bottomed  boats,  keeping  fta- 
tionary  in  the  river  by  ftrong  chains  and  anchors. 
The  bows  of  them,  which  are  very  ffiarp,  are  put 
ggainfl  the  dream,  and  fore  and  aft  there  is  a  ftrong 
beam,  upon  which  the  piers  of  the  bridge  reft.  Be¬ 
tween  the  ifland  and  the  town,  the  water  being  fhai- 
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lower,  the  bridge  is  built  upon  piers  formed  of  fquare 
cafemcnts  of  logs  filled  with  {tones.  To  this  there 
is  no  railing,  and  the  boards  with  which  it  is  covered 
arc  fo  loofe,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  ride  a  horfe  acrofs 
it,  that  is  not  accu domed  to  it.  The  bridges  thrown 
acrofs  this  river,  oppofitc  the  town,  have  repeatedly 
been  carried  away  ;  it  is  thought  idle,  therefore,  to 
go  to  the  expence  of  a  better  one  than  what  exifts  at 
prefent.  The  dronged  done  bridge  could  hardly 
refill:  the  bodies  of  ice  that  are  hurried  down  the  falls 
by  the  floods  on  the  breaking  up  of  a  fevere  winter. 

Though  the  houfes  in  Richmond  are  not  more 
than  feven  hundred  in  number,  yet  they  extend  nearly 
one  mile  and  a  half  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  lower  part  of  the  town,  according  to  the  courfe 
of  the  river,  is  built  clofe  to  the  water,  and  oppofite 
to  it  lies  the  (flipping  ;  this  is  connedled  with  the  up¬ 
per  town  by  a  long  firect,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
courfe  of  the  river,  about  fifty  yards  removed  from 
the  banks.  The  fituation  of  the  upper  town  is  very 
pleating ;  it  ftands  on  an  elevated  fpot,  and  com¬ 
mands  a  fine  profpe£t  of  the  falls  of  the  river,  and  of 
the  adjacent  country  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  bed 
houfes  ftand  here,  and  alfo  the  capitol  or  datehoufe. 
From  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  this  building  ap¬ 
pears  extremely  well,  as  its  defedls  cannot  be  obferved 
at  that  di dance,  but  on  a  clafer  infpedlion  it  proves 
to  be  a  ciumfy  ill  fhapen  pile.  The  original  plan  was 
fent  over  from  France,  by  Mr.  JefFerfon,  and  had 
great  merit ;  but  his  ingenious  countrymen  thought 
they  could  improve  it,  and  to  do  fo  placed  what  was 
intended  for  the  attic  dory,  in  the  plan,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  put  the  columns  on  the  top  of  it.  In  many 
other  refpedls,  likewife,  the  plan  was  inverted.  This 
building  is  finifhed  entirely  with  red  brick  ;  even  the 
columns  themfelves  are  formed  of  brick  ;  but  to  make 
them  appear  like  done,  they  have  been  partially 
whitened  with  common  white  wadi.  The  infide  of 
the  building  is  but  very  little  better  than  its  exterior 

part. 
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part.  The  principal  room  is  for  the  houfe  of  repre- 
fentatives  ;  this  is  ufed  alfo  for  divine  fervice,  as  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  church  in  the  town.  The  vefti- 
bale  is  circular,  and  very  dark;  it  is  to  be  ornamented 
with  a  flattie  of  General  Wathington,  executed  by 
an  eminent  artift  in  France,  which  arrived  while  I 
Was  in  the  town.  Ugly  and  ill  contrived  as  this 
building  is,  a  flranger  mud:  not  attempt  to  find  fault 
with  any  part  of  it,  for  it  is  looked  upon  by  the  inha-* 
bitants  as  a  mod:  elegant  fabric. 

The  falls  in  the  river,  or  the  rapids,  as  they  fhould 
be  called,  extend  fix  miles  above  the  city,  in  the 
courfe  of  which  there  is  a  defcent  of  about  eighty  feet* 
The  river  is  here  full  of  large  rocks,  and  the  water 
rufhes  over  them  in  fome  places  with  great  impetuo- 
fity .  A  canal  is  completed  at  the  north  fide  of  thefe 
falls  which  renders  the  navigation  complete  from 
Richmond  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  at  particular 
times  of  the  year,  boats  with  light  burthens  can  pro¬ 
ceed  ftill  higher  up.  In  the  river,  oppofite  the  town, 
are  no  more  than  feven  feet  water,  but  ten  miles 
lower  down  about  twelve  feet.  Mod:  of  the  veflels 
trading  to  Richmond  unlade  the  greater  part  of  their 
cargoes  at  this  place  into  river  craft,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  up  to  the  town.  Trade  is  carried  on  here 
chiedy  by  foreigners,  as  the  Virginians  have  but  little 
inclination  for  it,  and  are  too  fond  of  amufement  to 
purfue  it  with  much  fuccefs. 

Richmond  contains  about  four  thoufand  inhabi¬ 
tants,  one  half  of  whom  are  flaves.  Amongft  the 
freemen  are  numbers  of  lawyers,  who,  with  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Hate  government,  and  feveral  that  live 
retired  on  their  fortunes,  redde  in  the  upper  town  ; 
the  other  part  is  inhabited  principally  by  the  traders. 

Perhaps  in  no  place  of  the  fame  fize  in  the  world 
is  there  more  gambling  going  forward  than  in  Rich¬ 
mond.  I  had  fcarcely  alighted  from  my  horfe  at  the 
tavern,  when  the  landlord  came  to  afk  what  game  I 
was  moft  partial  to,  as  in  fuch  a  room  there  was  a  faro 
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tabic,  in  another  a  hazard  table,  in  a  third  a  billiard 
table,  to  any  one  of  which  he  was  ready  to  conduct 
me.  Not  the  fmalleft  fecrecy  is  employed  in  keeping1 
thefe  tables  ;  they  are  always  crowded  with  people, 
and  the  doors  of  the  apartment  are  only  fhut  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  rabble  from  coming  in.  Indeed,  through-* 
out  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  in  Virginia,  and  ai- 
fo  in  that  part  of  Maryland  next  to  it,  there  is  fcarcely 
a  petty  tavern  without  a  billiard  room,  and  this  is  al¬ 
ways  full  of  a  fet  of  idle  low-lived  fellows,  drinking 
fpirits  or  playing  cards,  if  not  engaged  at  the  table. 
Cockfighting  is  alfo  another  favourite  diverfion.  It 
is  chiefly,  however,  the  lower  clafs  of  people  that  par¬ 
take  of  thefe  amufements  at  the  taverns  ;  in  private 
there  is,  perhaps,  as  little  gambling  in  Virginia  as  in 
any  other  part  of  America.  The  ci  ream  fiance  of 
having  the  taverns  thus  infefled  by  fuch  a  fet  of 
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people  renders  travelling'extremely  unpleafant.  Many 
times  I  have  been  forced  to  proceed  much  farther  in 
a  day  than  I  have  wiflied,  in  order  to  avoid  the  feenes 
of  rioting  and  quarrelling  that  I  have  met  with  at  the 
taverns,  which  it  is  impoflible  to  efcape  as  long  as  you 
remain  in  the  fame  houfe  where  they  are  carried  on, 
for  every  apartment  is  confidered  as  common,  and 
that  room  in  which  a  flranger  fits  down  is  lure  to  be 
the  moft  frequented. 

Whenever  thefe  people  come  to  blows,  they  fight 
juft  like  wild  beads,  biting,  kicking,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  tear  each  other’s  eyes  out  with  their  nails.  It 

is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  thofe  who 
* 

have  loft  an  eye  in  a  combat,  and  there  are  men  who 
pride  themlelves  upon  the  dexterity  with  which  they 
can  fcoop  one  out.  This  is  called  gouging.  Toper- 
form  the  horrid  operation,  the  combatant  twills  his 
forefingers  in  the  fide  locks  of  his  adverfary’s  hair, 
and  then  applies  his  thumbs  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye, 
to  force  it  out  of  the  focket.  If  ever  there  is  a  battle, 
in  which  neither  of  thofe  engaged  lofes  an  eye,  their., 
faces  are  however  generally  cut  in  a  (hocking  man- 
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ner  with  the  thumb-nails,  in  the  many  attempts 
which  are  made  at  gouging.  But  what  is  worfe  than 
all,  thefe  wretches  in  their  combat  endeavour  to  their 
utmoft  to  tear  out  each  other’s  tefticles.  Four  or  five 
inftances  came  within  my  own  obfervation,  as  I  palled 
through  Maryland  and  Virginia,  of  men  being  con¬ 
fined  in  their  beds  from  the  injuries  which  they  had 
received  of  this  nature  in  a  fight.  In  the  Carol inas 
and  Georgia,  I  have  been  credibly  allured,  that  the 
people  are  Hill  more  depraved  in  this  refpedt  than  in 
Virginia,  and  that  in  fome  particular  parts  of  thefe 
Fates,  every  third  our  fourth  man  appears  with  one 
eye. 
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Monticello,  May. 


HAVING  flaid  at.  Richmond  fomewhat  longer 
than  a  week,  which  I  found  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  if  it  had  only  been  to  recruit  the  flrength  of  my 
horfes,  that  had  been  half  ltarved  in  coming  from 

Norfolk, 
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Norfolk,  I  proceeded  in  a  north-wefterly  direction 
towards  the  South-wed  or  Green  Mountains. 

The  country  about  Richmond  is  Tandy,  but  not  fo 
much  fo,  nor  as  flat  as  on  the  fouth  fide  of  James 
River  towards  the  fea.  It  now  wore  a  mod  pleadng 
afpedh  The  fird  week  in  May  had  arrived  ;  the 
trees  had  obtained  a  condderable  part  of  their  foliage, 
and  the  air  in  the  woods  was  perfumed  with  a  frag¬ 
rant  fmcll  of  numberlcfs  flowers  and  flowering  fhrubs, 
which  fprang  upon  all  fldes.  The  mufle  of  the  birds 
was  alfo  delightful.  It  is  thought  that  in  Virginia 
tke  tinging  birds  are  finer  than  what  are  to  be 
met  with  on  any  other  part  of  the  continent,  as  the 
climate  is  more  congenial  to  them,  being  neither  fo 
intenfely  hot  in  fummer  as  that  of  the  Carolines,  nor 
fo  cold  in  winter  as  that  of  the  more  northern  dates. 
The  notes  of  the  mocking  bird  or  Virginian  nightin¬ 
gale  are,  in  particular,  mod  melodious.  This  bird  is 
of  the  colour  and  about  the  flze  ofathrufh,  but  more 
flender  ;  it  imitates  the  fong  of  every  other  bird,  but 
with  increafed  ftrength  and  fweetnefs.  The  bird 
whofe  fong  it  mocks  generally  flies  a  war,  as  if  con- 
feious  of  being  excelled  by  the  other,  and  diflatisfied 
with  its  own  powers.  It  is  a  remark,  however,  made 
by  Catcfby,  and  \^hich  appears  to  be  a  very  jud  one, 
that  the  birds  in  America  are  much  inferior  to  thofe 
in  Europe  in  the  melody  of  their  notes,  but  that  they 
are  fuperior’in  point  of  plumage.  I  know  of  no  Ame¬ 
rican  bird  that  has  the  rich  mellow  note  of  our  black¬ 
bird,  the  fprightly  note  of  the  Iky-lark,  or  the  fweet 
and  plaintive  one  of  the  nightingale.. 

After  having  lidened  to  the  mocking  bird,  there  is 
no  novelty  in  hearing  the  fong  of  any  other  bird  in 
the  country  ;  and  indeed  their  fongs  are  for  the  moft 
part  but  very  Ample  in  themfelves ;  though  com¬ 
bined  they  are  pleating. 

The  mod  remarkable  for  their  plumage  of  thofe 
commonly  met  with  are,  the  blue  bird  and  the  red 
bird.  The  fird  is  about  the  dze  of  a  linnet  ;  its 
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back,  head,  and  wings,  are  of  dark  yet  bright  blue  ; 
when  dying*  the  plumage  appears  to  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  red  bird  is  larger  than  a  Iky-lark, 
though  jfinaller  than  a  thrufh  ;  it  is  of  a  vermillion 
colour,  and  has  a  final!  tuft  on  its  head.  A  few  hum¬ 
ming  birds  make  their  appearance  in  fumrner,  but 
their  plumage  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  thofe  found  more 
to  the  fouthward. 

Of  the  other  common  birds  there  are  but  few  worth 
notice.  Doves  and  quails,  or  partridges  as  they  are 
fometimes  called,  afford  good  diverfion  for  the  fportf- 
man.  Thcfe  laft  birds  in  their  habits  are  exadtly 
fimilar  to  European  partridges,  excepting  that  they 
alight  fometimes  upon  trees  ;  their  lize  is  that  of  the 
quail,  but  they  are  neither  the  fame  as  the  Englifh 
quail  or  the  Englifh  partridge.  '  It  is  the  fame  with 
many  other  birds,  as  jays,  robins,  larks,  pheafants,  &c. 
which  were  called  by  Englifh  fettlers  after  the  birds 
of  the  fame  name  in  England,  becaufe  they  bore  fome 
reffmblancc  to  them,  thou  ah'  in  fa  61  they  are  mate- 
rially  different.  In  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  and 
to  the  fouthward,  are  great  numbers  of  large  birds, 
called  turkey  buzzards,  which,  when  mounted  aloft 
on  the  wing,  look  like  eagles.  In  Carolina  there  is 
a  law  prohibiting  the  killing  of  thcfe  birds,  as  they 
feed  upon  putrid  carcafes,  and  therefore  contribute 
to  keep  the  air  wholelbme.  There  is  only  one  bird 
more  which  I  lb  nil  mention,  the  whipperwill,  or  whip- 
poor-will,  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  from  the  plaintive 
noife  that  it  makes;  to  my  ear  it  founded  wyp-6-Il. 
It  begins  to  make  this  noife,  which  is  heard  a  great 
wav  off,  about  dufk,  and  continues  it  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  This  bird  is  fo  very  wary, 
and  fo  few  inftances  have  occured  of  its  being  feen, 
much  lefs  taken,  that  many  have  imagined  the  noife 
does  not  proceed  from  a  bird,  but  from  a  frog,  cfpe- 
cially  as  it  is  heard,  moft  frequently,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  low  grounds. 

The  frogs  in  America,  it  mu  ft  here  be  obferved, 
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make  a  mod  lingular  noife,  fome  of  them  abfolutely 
whittling,  whilft  others  croak  fo  loudly,-  that  it  is 
difficult  at  times  to  tell  whether  the  found  proceeds 
from  a  calf  or  a  frog:  I  have  more  than  once  been 
•deceived  by  the  noife  when  walking  in  a  meadow. 
Thefe  latt  frogs  are  called  bull  frogs ;  they  moftly 
keep  in  pairs,  and  are  never  found  but  where  there 
is  good  water  ;  their  bodies  are  from  four  to  feven 
inches  long,  and  their  legs  are  in  proportion  ;  they 
are  extremely  active,  and  take  prodigious  leaps. 

The  firlt  town  I  reached  on  going  towards  the 
mountains  was  Columbia,  or  Point  of  Fork,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  fituated  about 
•lixty  miles  above  Richmond,  at  the  confluence  of 
Rivanna  and  Fluvanna  Rivers,  which  united,  form 
James  River.  This  is  a  flouriffiing  little  place,  con¬ 
taining  about  forty  houfes,  and  a  warehoufe  for  the 
infpedlion  of  tobacco.  On  the  neck  of  land  between 
the  two  rivers,  juft  opposite  to  the  town,  is  the  ma¬ 
gazine  of  the  ftate,  in  which  are  kept  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  ftand  of  arms,  and  about  thirty  tons  of  powder. 
The  low  lands  bordering  upon  the  river  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  extremely  valuable. 

From  Columbia  to  the  Green  Springs,  about 
twenty  miles  farther  on,  the  road  runs  almoft  wholly 
through  a  pine  foreft,  and  is  very  lonely.  Night 
came  on  before  I  got  to  the  end  of  it,  and,  as  very 
commonly  happens  with  travellers  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  I  foon  loft  my  way.  A  light,  however,  feen 
through  the  trees,  feemed  to  indicate  that  a  houfe 
was  not  far  off ;  my  fervant  eagerly  rode  up  to  it, 
but  the  poor  fellow’s  confternation  was  great  indeed, 
when  he  obferved  it  moving  from  him,  prefently 
coming  back,  and  then  with  fwiftnefs  departing  again 
into  the  woods.  I  was  at  a  lofs  for  a  time  myfelf  to 
account  for  the  appearance  ;  but  after  proceeding  a 
little  farther,  I  obferved  the  fame  fort  of  light  ia 
many  other  places,  and,  diftnounting  from  my  horfe, 
to  examine  a  bufh  where  one  of  thefe  fparks  appeared 
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to  have  fallen,  I  found  it  proceeded  from  the  fire  fly. 
As  the  fnmmer  came  on,  thefe  flies  appeared  every 
night;  after  a  light  fhovver  in  the  afternoon,  I  have 
been  the  woods  fparkling  with  them  in  every  quarter. 
The  light  is  emitted  from  the  tail,  and  the  animal 
has  the  power  of  emitting  it  or  not  at  pleafure. 

After  wandering  about  till  it  was  npar  eleven 
o’clock,  a  plantation  at  laft  appeared;  and  having- 
got  frefh  information  refpedfing  the  road  from  the 
negroes  in  the  quarter,  who  generally  fit  up  half  the 
night,  and  over  a  fire  in  all  feafons,  I  again  fet  out 
for  the  Green  Springs.  With  fome  difficulty  I  at 
laft  found  the  way,  and  arrived  there  about  mid¬ 
night.  The  hour  was  fo  imfeafonable,  that  the 
people  at  the  tavern  were  very  unwilling  to  open  their 
doors  ;  and  it  was  not  till  I  had  related  the  hiftory  of 
my  adventures  from  the  laft  ftage  two  or  three  times 
that  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  me  in.  At 
laft  a  tall  fellow  in  his  fhirt  came  grumbling  to  the 
door,  and  told  me  I  plight  come  in  if  I  would.  I 
had  now  a  parley  of  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  to 
perfuade  him  to  give  me  fome  corn  for  my  horfes, 
which  he  was  very  unwilling  to  do  ;  but  at  laft  he 
complied,  though  much  again  ft  his  inclination,  and 
unlocked  the  ftabje  door.  Returning  to  the  houfe, 
I  was  fhewn  into  a  room  about  ten  feet  fquare,  in 
which  were  two  filthy  beds,  fwarming  with  bugs  ; 
the  ceiling  had  mouldered  away,  and  the  walls  ad¬ 
mitted  light  in  various  places  ;  it  was  a  happy  circum- 
ftance,  however,  that  thefe  apertures  were  in  the 
wall,  for  the  window  of  the  apartment  was 4  ineffi¬ 
cient  in  itfelf  to  admit  cither  light  or  frefh  air.  Here 
I  would  fain  have  got  fomething  ro  eat,  if  poftible, 
but  not  even  fo  much  as  a  piece  of  bread  was  to  be 
had  ;  indeed,  in  this  part  of  the  country  they  feldom 
think  of  keeping  bread  ready  made,  but  juft  prepare 
fufficicnt  for  the  meal  about  half  an  hour  before  it  is 
wanted,  and  then  ferve  it  hot.  Unable  therefore  to 
procure  any  food^  and  fatigued  with  a  long  journey 
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during  a  parching  day,  I  threw  myfelf  down  On  one 
of  the  beds  in  my  clothes,  and  enjoyed  a  profound 
repofe,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  onfets  of  the 
bu<rs  and  other  vermin  with  which  I  was  molefted. 

Befides  the  tavern  and  tile  quarters  of  the  flaves, 
{here  is  but  one  more  building  at  this  place.  This 
is  a  large  farm  houfe,  where  people  that  refort  to 
the  fprings  are  accommodated  with  lodgings,  about 
as  good  as  thofe  at  the  tavern.  Thefe  habitations 
Sand  in  the  centre  of  a  cleared  fpot  of  land  of  about 
fifty  acres,  furrounded  entirely  with  wood.  The 
fprings  are  juft  on  the  margin  of  the  wood,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  ftope,  which  begins  at  the  hOufes,  and 
are  covered  with  a  few  boards,  merely  to  keep  the 
leaves  from  falling  ill;  The  wraters  are  chalybeate, 
and  are  drank  chiefly  by  perfons  from  the  low  coun¬ 
try,  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  relaxed  by  the 
heats  of  fummer. 

Having  breakfafted  in  the  morning  at  this  mifer- 
ahle  little  place,  I  proceeded  on  my  journey  up  the 
South-weft  Mountain.  In  the  courfe  of  this  clay’s 
ride  I  obferved  a  great  number  of  fnakes,  which  were 
now7  beginning  to  come  forth  from  their  holes.  I 
killed  a  black  one,  that  I  found  Seeping  ftretched 
acrofs  the  road;  it  wras  five  feet  in  length.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  length  it  is  extremely  Sender  ;  the 
back  is  perfectly  black,  the  belly  lead  colour,  inclin¬ 
ing  to  white  towards  the  throat.  The  bite  of  this' 
fnake  is  not  poifonous,  and  the  people  in  that  coun¬ 
try  are  not  generally  inclined  to  kill  it,  from  its  great 
utility  in  deftroying  rats  and  mice.  It  is  wonderfully 
fond  of  milk,  and  is  frequently  found  in  the  dairies, 
which  in  Virginia  are  for  the  moft  part  in  low  Situa¬ 
tions,  like  cellars,  as  the  milk  could  not  otherwife 
be  kept  fweet  for  two  hours  together  in  fummer 
time.  The  black  fnake,  at  the  time  of  copulation, 
immediately  purfues  any  perfon  who  comes  in  fight, 
and  with  fuch  fwiftnefs,  that  the  beft  runner  cannot 
c  Scape  from  him  upon  even  ground.  Many  other 
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forts  of  harmlefs  fnakes  are  found  here,  forne 
which  are  beautifully  variegated,  as  the  garter,  the 
ribbon,  and  the  blueifh  green  fnake.  Sec.  See.  Of 
the  venomous  kind,  the  rnoft  common  are  the  rattle- 
fnake,  and  the  copper  or  moccaflin  fnake.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  found  chiefly  on  the  mountains;  but  although 
frequently  met  with,  it  is  very  rarely  that  people  are 
bitten  by  it ;  fcarcely  a  fummer,  however,  pafles 
over,  without  feveral  being  bit  by  the  copper- fnake. 
The  poifon  of  the  latter  is  not  to  fubtile  as  that  of 
the  rattle-fnake,  but  it  is  very  injurious,  and  if  not 
attended  to  in  time,  death  will  certainly  enfue.  The 
rattle-fnake  is  very  dull,  and  never  attacks  a  perfon 
that  does  not  moleft  him  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  he 
will  not  turn  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  any  one  ;  before 
he  bites,  he  always  gives  notice  by  {baking  his  rattles, 
fo  that  a  perfon  who  hears  him  can  readily  get  out  of 
his  way.  The  copper- fnake,  on  the -contrary,  is 
more  a  (Stive  and  treacherous,  and,  it  is  faid,  will  ab- 
folutely  put  himfelfinthe  way  of  a  perfon  to  bite 
him.  Snakes  are  neither  fo  numerous  nor  fo  venom¬ 
ous  in  the  northern  as  in  the  fouthern  ftates.  Horfes, 
cows,  dogs,  and  fowl,  feem  to  have  an  innate  fenfe 
of  the  danger  they  are  expofed  to  from  thefe  poifon*- 
ous  reptiles,  and  will  fhevv  evident  fymptoms  of  fear 
on  approaching  near  them,  although  they  are  dead  ; 
but  what  is  remarkable,  hogs,  fo  far  from  being  afraid 
of  them,  pui-fue  and  devour  them  with  the  greateft 
avidity,  totally  regardlefs  of  their  bites.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  that  the  great  quantity  of  fat  with  which  they 
are  furnifhed,  prevents  the  poifon  from  operating  on 
their  bodies  as  on  thofe  of  other  animals.  Hog’s 
lard,  it  might  therefore  rcafonably  be  conjectured, 
would  be  a  good  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  fnake  ; 
however,  I  never  heard  of  its  being  tried  ;  the  people 
generally  apply  herbs  to  the  wound,  the.fpeqiflc  qua¬ 
lities  of  which  are  well  known.  It  is  a  remarkable 
inflance  of  the  bounty  of  Providence,  that  in  all  thofe 
parts  of  the  country  where  thefe  venomous  reptiles 
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abound,  thofe  herbs  which  are  the  mofi  certain  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  poifon  are  found  in  the  greateft  plenty. 

The  South-weft  Mountains  run  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  are  the  firfi  which  you  come  to 
on  going  up  the  country  from  the  fea-coaft  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Thcfe  mountains  are  not  lofty,  and  ought 
indeed  rather  to  be  called  hills  than  mountains;  they 
are  not  leen  till  you  come  within  a  very  few  miles  of 
them,  and  the  afcent  is  fo  gradual  that  you  get  upon 
their  top  almoft  without  perceiving  it. 

The  foil  here  changes  to  a  deep  argilaceous  earth, 
particularly  well  Anted  to  the  culture  of  fmall  grain 
and  clover,  and  produces  abundant  crops.  As  this 
earth,  however,  does  not  abforb  the  water  very 
quickly,  the  farmer  is  expofed  to  great  lofles  from 
heavy  falls  of  rain  ;  the  feed  is  liable  to  be  wafhed  out 
of  the  ground,  fo  that  fometimes  it  is  found  necef- 
fary  to  fow  a  field  two  or  three  different  times  before 
it  becomes  green ;  and  if  great  care  be  not  taken  to 
guard  fuch  fields  as  lie  on  a  declivity  by  proper 
trenches,  the  crops  are  fometimes  entirely  deftroyed, 
even  after  they  arrive  at  maturity  ;  indeed,  very  often, 
notwithstanding  the  utmoft  precautions,  the  water 
departs  from  its  ufual  channel,  and  fwecps  away  all 
before  it.  After  heavy  torrents  of  rain,  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  feen  all  the  negroes  in  a  farm  difpatched 
with  hoes  and  lpades  to  different  fields,  to  be  ready 
to  turn  the  courfe  of  the  water,  in  cafe  it  fhould  take 
an  improper  diretfiion.  On  the  hides  of  the  mountain, 
where  the  ground  has  been  worn  out  with  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  tobacco,  and  left  wafte,  and  the  water  has 
been  fuffered  to  run  in  the  fame  channel  for  a  length 
of  time,  it  is  fiirprifing  to  fee  the  depth  of  the  ravines 
or  gullies,  as  they  are  called,  which  it  has  formed. 
They  are  jufi  like  fo  many  precipices,  and  are  in- 
furmountable  barriers  to  the  pafiage  from  onje  fide  of 
the  mountain  to  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  fuch  di  fad  vantages,  however,  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  mountains  is 
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far  more  populous  than  that  which  lies  towards  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  and  there  are  many  perfons  that  even  con- 
€ der  it  to  be  the  garden  of  the  United  States.  All 
the  productions  of  the  lower  part  of  Virginia  may  be 
had  here,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  heat  is  never 
found  to  be  fo  oppreffive ;  for  in  the  hotted:  months 
in  the  year  there  is  a  frefhnefs  and  eladicity  in  the 
air  unknown  in  the  low  country.  The  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  found  to  be  9O0  and  6o°  above 
cipher,  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  thermometer  rifes 
.above  84°,  and  the  winters  are  fo  mild  in  general, 
that  it  is  a  very  rare  circumdance  for  the  fnow  to  lie 
for  three  days  together  upon  the  ground. 

The  falubrity  of  the  climate  is  equal  alfo  to  that 
of  any  part  of  the  United  States;  and  the  inhabitants 
have  in  confequence  a  healthy  ruddy  appearance. 
The  female  part  of  the  peafantry,  in  particular,  is 
totally  different  from  that  in  the  low  country.  In¬ 
dead  of  the  pale,  fickly,  debilitated  beings,  whom  yon 
meet  with  there,  you  ffnd  amongff  thefe  mountains 
many  a  one  who  would  be  a  fit  lubjecff  to  be  painted 
for  a  Lavinia.  It  is  really  delightful  to  behold  the 
groups  of  females,  affembled  here,  at  limes,  to  gather 
the  cherries  and  other  fruits,  which  grow  in  the 
greateft  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  almoft 
every  habitation.  Their  fhapes  and  complexions  are 
charming;  and  the  careleffnefs  of  their  dreffes,  which 
condlt  of  little  more,  in  common,  than  a  ffmple 
bodice  and  pet  tic  only  makes  them-  appear  ffill  more* 
engaging. 

The  common  people  in  this  neighbourhood  ap-*' 
peared  to  me  to  be  of  a  more  frank  and  open  difpo-* 
fition,  more  inclined  to  hofpitality,  and  to  live  more 
contentedly  on  what  they  poffelled,  than  the  people 
of  the  fame  clafs  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States  I  pafied  through.  From  being  able,  however, 
to  procure  the  neceffaries  of  life  upon  very  eafy 
terms,  they  are  rather  of  an  indolent  habit,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  diflipation.  Intoxication  is  very  prevalent, 
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and  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  meet  with  a  man  who 
does  not  begin  the  day  with  taking  one,  two,  or 
more  drams  as  foon  as  he  rifes.  Brandy  is  the  liquor 
which  they  principally  ufe ;  and  having  the  greateft 
abundance  of  peaches,  they  make  it  at  a  very  trifling 
expence.  There  is  hardly  a  houfe  to  be  found  with 
two  rooms  it  it,  but  where  the  inhabitants  have  a 
ftili.  The  females  do  not  fall  into  the  habit  of  in¬ 
toxication  like  the  men,  but  in  other  refpedfs  they 
are  equally  difpofed  to  pleafure,  and  their  morals  arc 
in  like  manner  relaxed. 

Along  thefe  mountains  live  feveral  gentlemen  of 
large  landed  property,  who  farm  their  own  edates, 
as  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia  ;  among  the  number 
is  Mr.  Jefferfon,*  from  whofe  feat  I  date  this  letter. 
His  houfe  is  about  three  miles  didant  from  Char- 
lottefville,  and  two  from  Milton,  which  is  on  the 
head  waters  of  Rivanna  River.  It  is  mod  fingularly 
iituated,  being  built  upon  the  top  of  a  ftnall  moun¬ 
tain,  the  apex  of  which  has  been  cut  off,  fb  as  to 
leave  an  area  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half.  At  pre¬ 
lent  it  is  in  an  unfinifhed  date  ;  but  if  carried  on  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan  laid  down,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
mod  elegant  private  habitations  in  the  United  States. 
A  large  apartment  is  laid  out  for  a  library  and  mu- 
feum,  meant  to  extend  the  entire  breadth  of  the, 
houfe,  the  windows  of  which  are  to  open  into  an 
extenhve  green-houfe  and  aviary.  In  the  centre  is 
another  very  fpacious  apartment,  of  an  odlagon  form, 
reaching  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  houfe,  the 
large  folding  glafs  doors  of  which,  at  each  end,  open 
under  a  portico.  An  apartment  like  this,  extending 
from  front  to  back,  is  very  common  in  a  Virginian 
houfe ;  it  is  called  the  faloon,  and  during  dimmer  is 
the  one  generally  preferred  by  the  family,' on  account 
of  its  being  more  airy  and  fpacious  than  any  other. 
The  houfe  commands  a  magnibcent  prolpebl  on  one 

*  Vice^prefideot  of  the  United  States. 
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fide  of  the  blue  ridge  of  mountains  for  nearly  forty 
miles,  and  on  the  oppodte  one,  of  the  low  country, 
in  appearance  like  an  extended  heath  covered  with 
-trees,  the  tops  of  which  alone  are  vifible.  The  milts 
and  vapours  anting  from  the  low  grounds  give  a  con¬ 
tinual  variety  to  the  fcene.  The  mountain  whereon 
the  houfe  ftands  is  thickly  wooded  on  one  fide,  and 
walks  are  carried  round  it,  with  different  degrees  of 
obliquity,  running  into  each  other.  On  the  fouth 
tide  is  the  garden  and  a  large  vineyard,  that  pro¬ 
duces  abundance  of  fine  fruit. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  bring  the  manufacture  of  wine  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  none  of  them,  however,  have  fucceeded  to 
the  with  of  the  parties.  A  let  of  gentlemen  once 
went  to  the  expence  even  of  bringing  fix  Italians 
over  for  the  purpofe ;  but  the  vines  which  the  Ita¬ 
lians  found  growing  here  were  different,  as  well  as  the 
foil,  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  culti¬ 
vating,  and  they  were  not  much  more  fuccefsful  in 
the  bufinefs  than  the  people  of  the  country.  We 
muft  not,  however,  from  hence  conclude,  that  good 
wine  can  never  be  manufactured  upon  thefe  moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  well  known  that  the  vines,  and  the  mode 
of  cultivating  them,  vary  as  much  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  as  the  foil  in  one  country  differs  from  that 
in  another.  It  will  require  fomc  time,  therefore, 
and  different  experiments,  to  afeertain  the  particular 
kind  of  vine,  and  the  mode  of  cultivating  it,  bell 
adapted  to  the  foil  of  thefe  mountains.  This,  how  ¬ 
ever,  having  been  once  afeertained,  there  is  every 
reafon  to  luppofe  that  the  grape  may  be  cultivated 
to  thegreatefi  perfection,  as  the  climate  is  as  favour¬ 
able  for  the  purpofe  as  that  of  any  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  By  experiments  alfo  it  is  by  no  means  im¬ 
probable,  that  they  will  in  procefs  of  time  learn  the 
befl  method  of  converting  the  juice  of  the  fruit  into 
wine. 
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Of  the  Country  between  the  South-weft  and  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains — Copper  and  Iron  Mines — Lynch  burgh— -New 
London — Armoury  here — Defcripiion  of  the  Road 
over  the  Blue  Mountains — Peaks  of  Otter ,  highejl 
of  the  Mountains — Suppofed  Height — - Much  over¬ 
rated — German  Settlers  numerous  beyond  the  Blue 
Mountains — Singular;  contraji  between  the  Country 
and  the  Inhabitants  on  each  Side  of  the  Mountains — 
Of  the  Weevil — Of  the  Ilejfian  Fly — — Bottetourt 
County — Its  Soil — Salubrity  of  the  Climate — Medi¬ 
cinal  Springs  here— Much  frequented . 

Fincaftle,  May. 


THE  country  between  the  South -weft  Moun¬ 
tains  and  the  Blue  Ridge  is  very  fertile,  and 
it  is  much  more  thickly  inhabited  than  the  lower 
parts  of  Virginia.  The  climate  is  good,  and  the 
people  have  a  healthy  and  robuft  appearance.  Seve¬ 
ral  valuable  mines  of  iron  and  copper  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  here,  for  the  working  of  fome  of  which  works 
have  been  eftablifhed ;  but  till  the  country  becomes 
more  populous  it  cannot  be  expeded  that  they  will 
be  carried  on  with  much  fpirit. 

Having  crofted  the  South-weft  Mountains,  I 
patted  along  through  this  county  to  Lynchburgh, 
a  town  fituated  on  the  fouth  tide  of  Fluvanna  River, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Richmond.  This 
town  contains  about  one  hundred  houfes,  and  a 
warehoufe  for  the  infpedion  of  tobacco,  where  about 
two  thoufand  hogfheads  are  annually  infpeded.  It 
has  been  built  entirely  within  the  lad  fifteen  years, 
and  is  rapidly  increafing,  from  its  advantageous  fitu- 
ation  for  carrying  on  trade  with  the  adjacent  country. 
The  boats,  in  which  the  produce  is  conveyed  down 
the  river,  are  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-four  feet  long, 
but  very  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  breadth. — 
Three  men  are  fufficient  to  navigate  one  of  thefe 
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boats,  and  they  can  go  to  Richmond  and  back  agairi 
in  ten  days.  They  fall  down  with  the  ftream,  but 
work  their  way  back  again  with  poles.  The  cargo 
carried  in  thcfe  boats  is  always  proportionate  to 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  river,  which  varies  very 
much.  When  I  paffed  it  to  Lynchburgh,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  riding  acrofs,  yet  when  I  got  upon 
the  opposite  banks  I  obferved  .  great  quantities  of 
weeds  hanging  upon  the  trees,  confiderably  above 
my  head  though  on  horfeback,  evidently  left  there 
by  a  flood.  This  flood  happened  in  the  preceding 
September,  when  the  waters  rofe  fifteen  feet  above 
their  ufual  level. 

A  few  miles  from  Lynchburgh,  towards  the  Blue 
Mountains,  is  a  fmall  town  called  New  London,  in 
which  there  is  a  magazine,  and  alfo  an  armoury, 
ere  (Sled  during  the  wath  About  fifteen  men  were 
here  employed,  as  I  palled  through,  repairing  old 
arms  and  furbifhing  up  others;  and  indeed,  from  the 
flovenly  manner  ki  which  they  keep  their  arms,  I 
fhould  imagine  that  the  fame  number  muft  be  con- 
flantly  employed  all  the  year  round.  At  one  end  of 
the  room  lay  the  mufquets,  to  the  amount  of  about 
five  thoufand,  altogether  in  a  large  heap,  and  at  the 
oppofite  end  lay  a  pile  of  leathern  accoutrements,  ab- 
folutely  rotting  for  want  of  common  attention.  All 
the  armouries  throughout  the  United  Slates  are  kept 
much  in  the  fame  ftyle. 

Between  this  place  and  the  Blue  Mountains  the 
country  is  rough  and  hilly,  and  but  very  thinly  inha-* 
bited.  The  few  inhabitants,  however,  met  with 
here  are  uncommonly  robuft  and  tall  ;  it  is  rare  to 
fee  a  man  amongft  them  who  is  not  fix  feet  high* 
Thefe  people  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  their  own 
fuperiority  in  point  of  bodily  ftrength  over  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  low  country.  A  fimilar  race  of  men 
is  found  all  along  the  Blue  Mountains. 

The  Blue  Ridge  is  thickly  covered  with  large  trees 
yp  the  very  fummit ;  feme  of  the  mountains  are 
'  rugged 
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rugged  and  extremely  dony,  others  are  nart;  fo,  aad 
on  thefe  lad  the  foil  is  found  to  be  rich  and  fertile. 
It  is  only  in  particular  places  that  this  ridge  of  moun¬ 
tains  can  be  eroded,  and  at  fome  of  the  gaps  the 
afeent  is  deep  and  difficult ;  but  at  the  place  where 
I  eroded  it,  which  was  near  the  Peak  of  Otter,  on 
the  fouth  dde,  in  dead  of  one  great  mountain  to  pafs 
pver,  as  might  be  imagined  from  an  inlpedtion  of 
the  map,  there  is  a  fuccediou  of  fmall  hills  rifing 
imperceptibly  one  above  the  other,  fo  that  you  get 
upon  the  top  of  the  ridge  before  you  are  aware  of  it. 

The  Peaks  of  Otter  are  the  higheft  mountains  in 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and,  meafured  from  their  bafes,  are 
fuppofed  to  be  more  lofty  than  any  others  in  North 
America.  According  to  Mr.  Jefferfon,  whofe  autho¬ 
rity  has  been  quoted  nearly  by  every  perfon  that  has 
written  on  the  fubjecd  lince  the  publication  of  his 
Notes  on  Virginia,  the  principal  peak  is  about  four 
thoufand  feet  in  perpendicular  height ;  but  it  mud 
be  obferved,  that  Mr.  Jefferfon  does  not  fay  that  he 
meafured  the  height  himfelf ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
acknowledges  that  the  height  of  the  mountains  in 
America  has  never  yet  been  afeertained  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  exadfnefs  ;  it  is  only  from  certain  data,  from 
which  he  fays  a  tolerable  conjecture  may  be  formed, 
that  he  fuppoles  this  to  be  the  height  of  the  loftieft 
peak.  Podtively  to  adert  that  this  peak  is  not  fo 
high,  without  having  meafured  it  in  any  manner, 
would  be  ahfurd  ;  as  I  did  not  meafure  it,  I  do  not 
therefore  pretend  to  contradict  Mr.  Jefferfon  ;  I  have 
only  to  fay,  that  the  mod  elevated  of  the  peaks  of 
Otter  appeared  to  me  but  a  very  indgnidcant  moun¬ 
tain  in  comparifon  with  Snowden,  in  Wales  ;  and 
every  perfon  that  I  converted  with  that  had  feen 
both,  and  I  converfed  with  many,  made  the  fame 
remark.  Now  the  higheft  peak  of  Snowden  is  found 
by  triangular  admeafurement  to  be  no  more  than 
three  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-eight  feet 
high,  reckoning  from  the  quay  at  Carnarvon.  None 
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of  the  other  mountains  in  the  Blue  Ridge  are  fup- 
pofed,  from  the  fame  data,  to  be  more  than  two 
thoufand  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 

Beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  after  crofting  by  this 
route  near  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  I  met  with  but  very 
few  fettlements  till  I  drew  near  to  Fincaftle,  in  Bot- 
tetourt  County.  This  town  {lands  about  twenty  miles 
diftant  from  the  mountain,  and  about  fifteen  fouth 
of  Fluvanna  River.  It  was  only  begun  about  the^ 
year  17 QO,  yet  it  already  contains  fixty  houfcs,  and 
is  mod;  rapidly  increafing.  The  improvement  of  the 
adjacent  country  has  likewife  been  very  rapid,  and 
land  now  bears  nearly  the  fame  price  that  it  does  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  Lancafier,  in  Penn- 
fylvania.  The  inhabitants  confift  principally  of  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  have  extended  their  fettlements  from 
Pennfylvania  along  the  whole  of  that  rich  track  of 
land  which  runs  through  the  upper  part  of  Maryland, 
and  from  thence  behind  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the 
xnoft  fouthern  parts  of  Virginia.  Thefe  people,  as  I 
dbefore  mentioned,  keep  very  much  together,  and  are 
never  to  be  found  but  where  the  land  is  remarkably 
good.  It  is  fingular,  that  although  they  form  three 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  yet  notone  of  them  is  to  be  met  with 
on  the  eaftern  tide,  notwithftanding  that  land  is  to 
be  pure  ha  fed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fouth -weft 
mountains  for  one  fourth  of  what  is  paid  for  it  in 
Bottctourt  County.  They  have  many  times,  I  am 
told,  crofted  the  Blue  Ridge  to  examine  the  land, 
but  the  red  foil  which  they  found  there  was  different 
from  what  they  had  been  accultomed  to,  and  the  in¬ 
jury  it  was  expofed  to  from  the  mountain  torrents  al¬ 
ways  appeared  to  them  an  infuperable  objection  to 
fettling  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  difference 
indeed  between  the  country  on  the  eaflcrn  and  on 
the  weftern  fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Bottetourt 
County,  is  aftonifhing,  when  it  is  confidered  that 
both  are  under  the  fame  latitude,  and  that  this  dif¬ 
ference 
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fercnce  is  perceptible  within  the  fhcrt  difiance  of 
thirty  miles. 

On  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  ridge,  cotton  grows  ex¬ 
tremely  well  ;  and  in  winter  the  fnow  lcarcely  ever 
remains  more  than  a  day  or  two  upon  the  ground. — 
On  the  other  fide  cotton  never  comes  to  perfection  ; 
the  winters  are  fevere,  and  the  fields  covered  with 
fnow  for  weeks  together.  In  every  farm  yard  you 
fee  ileighs  or  fledges,  carriages  ufed  to  run  upon  the 
fnow.  Wherever  thefe  carriages  are  met  with,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  winter  lafts  in  that 
part  of  the  country  for  a  coniiderable  length  of  time, 
for  the  people  would  never  go  to  the  expence  of 
building  them,  without  being  tolerably  certain  that 
they  would  be  ufeful.  On  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia,  not  one  of  thefe  carriages  is 
to  be  met  with. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  predomi¬ 
nant  foil  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  a  red 
earth,  and  that  it  is  always  a  matter  of  fome  difficulty 
to  lay  down  a  piece  of  land  in  grals,  on  account  of 
the  rains,  which  are  apt  to  waffi  away  the  feeds,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  mould  on  the  furface.  In  Bottetourt 
Counfy,  on  the  contrary,  the  foil  confifts  chiefly  of 
a  rich  brown  mould,  and  throws  up  white  clover  fpon- 
taneoufly.  To  have  a  rich  meadow,  it  is  only  necef- 
fary  to  leave  a  piece  of  ground  to  the  hand  of  Nature 
for  one  year.  Again,  on  the  eatlcrn  fide  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  fcarcely  any  limefione  is  to  be  met 
with  ;  on  the  oppofitc  one,  a  bed  of  it  runs  entirely 
through  the  country,  fo  that  by  fome  it  is  emphati¬ 
cally  called  the  limefione  county.  In  finking  wells, 
they  have  always  to  dig  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  through 
a  folid  rock  to  get  at  the  water. 

Another  circumftance  may  alfo  be  mentioned,  as 
making  a  material  difference  between  the  country- 
on  one  fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  that  on  the 
other,  namely,  that  behind  the  mountains  the  weevil 
is  unknown.  The  weevil  is  a  final!  infect  of  the  moth 

kind. 
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kind,  which  depofits  its  eggs  in  the  cavity  of  the 
grain,  and  particularly  in  that  of  wheat ;  and  if  the 
crops  are  Backed  or  laid  up  in  the  barn  in  fheaves, 
tbefe  eggs  are  there  hatched,  and  the  grain  is  in  con- 
fequence  totally  deftroyed.  To  guard  again#  this  in 
the  Tower  parts  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  dates  where 
the  weevil  is  common,  they  always  threth  out  the 
grain  as  foon  as  the  crops  are  brought  in,  and  leave 
it  in  the  chaff,  which  creates  a  degree  of  heat  fuffi- 
cient  to  dedroy  the  infedt,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
does  not  injure  the  wheat.  This  infedt  has  been 
known  in  America  but  a  very  few  years  ;  according 
to  the  general  opinion,  it  originated  on  the  eadern 
Ihore  of  Maryland,  where  a  perfon,  in  expectation  of 
a  great  rife  in  the  price  of  wheat,  kppt  over  all  his 
crops  for  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  when  they  were  found 
full  of  thefe  infedts ;  from  thence  they  have  fpread 
gradually  over  different  parts  of  the  country.  For 
a  condderable  time  the  Patowmac  River  formed  a 
barrier  to  their  progrefs,  and  while  the  crops  were 
entirely  dedroyed  in  Maryland,  they  remained  fee ure 
in  Virginia  ;  but  thefe  infedts  at  lad  found  their  way 
acrofs  the  river.  The  Blue  Mountains  at  prefent 
ferve  as  a  barrier,  and  fecure  the  country  to  the 
wed  ward  from  their  depredations.* 

Bottetourt 

*  There  is  another  infedt,  which  in  a  fimilar  manner  made  its 
appearance,  and  afterwards  fpread  through  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  very  injurious  all'o  to  the  crops.  It  is  called  the  Heffian 
fly,  from  having  been  brought  over,  as  is  fuppofed,  in  fome  fo¬ 
rage  belonging  to  the  Heffian  troops,  during  the  war.  This 
infedt  lodges  itfelf  in  different  parts  of  the  ftalk,  while  green,  and 
makes  fuch  rapid  devaluations,  that  a  crop  which  appears  in  the 
beft  poliible  flate  will,  perhaps,  be  totally  deilroyed  in  the  courfe 
of  two  or  three  days.  In  Maryland,  they  fay,  that  if  the  ground 
is  very  highly  manured,  the  Heffian  fly  never  attacks  the  grain  ; 
they  alio  fay,  that  crops  raifed  upon  land  that  has  been  worked 
for  a  long  time  are  much  lefs  ex  poled  to  injury  from  thele  infedts 
than  crops  raifed  upon  new  land.  If  this  really  is  the  cafe,  the 
appearance  of  the  Heffian  fly  fhould  be  confidered  as  a  circum¬ 
stance  rather  beneficial  than  otherwife  to  the  country,  as  it  will 
induce  the  inhabitants  to  relinquifh  that  ruinous  practice  of  work*- 
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Bottctourt  County  is  entirely  furrounded  by  moun¬ 
tains  ;  it  is  alfo  crofted  by  various  ridges  of  moun¬ 
tains  in  different  directions,  a  circumftance  which 
renders  the  climate  particularly  agreeable.  It  appears 
to  me,  that  there  is  no  part  of  America  where  the 
climate  would  be  more  congenial  to  the  conftitution 
of  a  native  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  frolf  in 
winter  is  more  regular,  but.  not  feverer  than  com¬ 
monly  takes  place  in  thofe  iflands.  In  fummer  the 
heat  is,  perhaps,  fomewhat  greater  ;  but  there  is  not 
a  night  in  the  year  that  a  blanket  is  not  found  very 
comfortable.  Before  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
heat  is  greatefl  ;  at  that  hour  a  breeze  generally 
fprings  up  from  the  mountains,  and  renders  the  air 
agreeable  the  whole  day.  Fever  and  ague  are  dilor- 
ders  unknown  here,  and  the  air  is  fo  falubrious,  that 
perfons  who  come  hither,  afflicted  with  it  from  the 
low  country,  towards  the  fea,  get  rid  of  it  in  a  very 
fhort  time. 

In  the  weftern  part  of  the  county  are  feveral  medi¬ 
cinal  fprings,  whereto  numbers  of  people  refort  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  as  much  for  the  fake 
df  efcaping  the  heat  in  the  low  country  as  for  drink¬ 
ing  the  waters.  Thofe  molt  frequented  are  called 
the  Sweet  Springs,  and  are  fituated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains.  During  the  laft  feafon 
upwards  of  two  hundred  perfons  refolded  to  them 
with  fervants  and  horfes.  The  accommodations  at 
the  fprings  are  moil;  wretched  at  prefent ;  but  a  fet 
of  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  have,  I  underltand, 
fincc  I  was  there,  purchal'ed  the  place,  and  are  going 
to  erect  feveral  commodious  dwellings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  for  the  reception  of  company.  Befides 
thefe  fprings  there  are  others  in  Jackfon’s  Moun¬ 
tains,  a  ridge  which  runs  between  the  Blue  Moun- 

ing  the  fame  piece  of  ground  year  after  year  till  it  is  entirely  worn 
out,  and  then  leaving  it  waltc,  inftead  of  taking  fome  pains  to 
improve  it  by  manure.  This  fly  is  not  known  at  prefent  fouth 
of  the  Patowmac  River,  nor  behind  the  Blue  Ridge. 
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tains  and  the  Alleghany.  One  of  the  fprings  here  is 
warm,  and  another  quite  hot ;  a  few  paces  from  the 
latter  a  fpring  of  common  water  iffues  from  the  earth, 
but  which,  from  the  contrail,  is  generally  thought 
to  be  as  remarkable  for  its  coldnefs  as  the  water  of 
the  adjoining  one  is  for  its  heat.*  there  is  alfo  a  ful- 
phur  fpring  near  thefe  ;  leaves  of  trees  falling  into 
it  become  thickly  ineruded  with  fulphur  in  a  very 
fhort  time,  and  diver  i~s  turned  black  almoft  imme¬ 
diately.  At.  a  future  period  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  all  thefe  fprings  will  probably  be  accurately  afeer- 
tained  ;  at  prefect  they  are  but  very  little  known. — - 
As  for  the  relief  obtained  by  thofe  perfons  that  fre¬ 
quent  the  Sweet  Springs  in  particular,  it  is  ftrongly 
conjectured  that  they  are  more  indebted  for  it  to  the 
change  of  the  climate  than  to  the  rare  qualities  of.the 
water. 
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Defer  lotion  of  the  celebrated  Rock  Bridge ,  and  of  an 
immenje  Cavern — Defcription  of  the  Shenandoa  Kal- 
lev- — Inhabitants  niojtly  Germans — Soil  and  Climate 
Ohfervations  on  American  Landfcapes — Mode  of  cut¬ 
ting  down  Trees — High  Road  to  Kentucky ,  behind 
Blue  Mountains — Much  frequented — Uncouth ,  in- 

tiuiftive  People— —Lexington - Staunton — — Military 

Titles  very  common  in  America — Caufes  whereof — 
Winchejler. 

Winchefter,  May. 

4  FTER  remaining  a  condderable  time  in  Rot- 
f~\  tetourt  County,  I  again  eroded  Fluvanna 
River  into  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  fo  called  from 
the  remarkable  natural  bridge  of  rock  that  is  in  it. — 
This  bridge  t lands  about  ten  miles  from  Fluvanna 
River,  and  nearly  the  fame  didance  from  the  Blue 
Ridge.  It  extends  aerofs  a  deep  cleft  in  a  moun¬ 
tain,  which,  by  lb  me  great  convulfion  of  nature,  has 

been 
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been  fpl  it  at  under  from  top  to  bottom,  and  it  teems 
to  have  been  left  there  purpofcly  to  afford  a  pafiags 
from  one  title  of  the  chafrn  to  the  other,  The  cleft 
or  chafrn  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  is  in  tome 
places  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  deep ;  the 
depth  varies  according  to  the  height  of  «the  mountain, 
being  deeped  where  the  mountain  is  mod  lofty.  The 
breadth  of  the  chafrn  alfo  varies  in  different  places  ; 
but  in  every  part  it  is  uniformly  wider  at  top  than 
towards  the  bottom.  That  the  two  tides  of  the 
chafrn  were  once  united  appears  very  evident,  not  only 
frqxn  projecting  rocks  on  the  one  fide  correfponding 
with  fuitablc  cavities  on  the  other,  but  alfo  from  the 
different  drata  of  earth,  fand,  clay,  See.  being  ex¬ 
actly  fimilar  from  top  to  bottom  on  both  tides  ;  but 
by  what  great  agent  they  were  feparated,  whether  by 
fire  or  by  water,  remains  hidden  amongft  thofe  ar¬ 
cana  of  nature  which  we  vainly  endeavour  to  deve- 
lope. 

The  arch  confffts  of  a  folid  mats  of  done,  or  of 
feveral  dones  cemented  fo  drongly  together,  that 
they  appear  but  as  one.  This  mafs,  it  is  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  at  the  time  that  the  hill  was  rent  afnnder, 
V/as  drawn  acrofs  the  dffure  from  adhering  clofely  to 
one  fide,  and  being  loofened  from  its  bed  of  earth 
at  the  oppofite  one.  It  feems  as  probable,  I  think, - 
that  the  mafs  of  done  forming  the  arch  was  thus  for¬ 
cibly  plucked  from  one  hde,  and  drawn  acrofs  the 
dffure,  as  that  the  bill  fhouid  have  remained  dif- 
united  at  this  one  fpot  from  top  to  bottom,  and  that 
a  pafiage  fhouid  afterwards  have  been  forced  through 
it  by  water.  The  road  leading  to  the  bridge  rims 
through  a  thick  wood,  and  up  a  hill,  having  afeended 
which,  nearly  to  the  top,,  you  paiife  fora  moment  at 
finding  a  fudden  difcontinuance  of  the  trees  at  one 
dde ;  but  the  amazement  which  fills  the  mind  is 
great  indeed,  when,  on  going  a  few  paces  towards 
the  part  which  appears  thus  open,  you  find  yourfelf 
cn  the  brink  of  a  tremendous  precipice.  You  invo- 
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luntarily  draw  back,  ftarc  around,  then  again  come 
forward  to  fatisfy  yourfclf  that  what  you  have  feen  is 
real,  and  not  the  illufions  of  fancy.  You  now  per¬ 
ceive,  that  you  are  upon  the  top  of  the  bridge,  to 
the  very  edge  of  which,  on  one  fide,  you  may  ap¬ 
proach  with  fafcty,  and  look  down  into  the  abyfs, 
being  protected  from  falling  by  a  parapet  of  fixed 
rocks.  The  walls,  as  it  were,  of  the  bridge  at  this 
fide  are  fo  perpendicular,  that  a  perfon  leaning  over 
the  parapet  of  rock  might  let  fall  a  plummet  from  the 
hand  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  chafm.  On  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  this  is  not  the  cafe,  nor  is  there  any  parapet ; 
but  from  the  edge  of  the  road,  which  runs  over  the 
bridge,  is  a  gradual  flope  to  the  brink  of  the  chafm, 
upon  which  it  is  fomewhat  dangerous  to  venture. — 
This  flope  is  thickly  covered  with  large  trees,  prin¬ 
cipally  cedars  and  pines.  The  oppofite  fide  was  alfo- 
well  furni filed  with  trees  formerly,  but  all  thofe  that 
grew  near  the  edge  of  the  bridge  have  been  cut  down 
by  different  people,  for  the  fake  of  feeing  them  tumble 
to  the  bottom.  Before  the  trees  were  defiroyed 
in  this  manner  you  might  have  palled  over  the  bridge 
without  having  had  any  idea  of  being  upon  it ;  for 
the  breadth  of  it  is  no  Ids  than  eighty  feet.  The  road 
runs  nearly  in  the  middle,  and  is  frequented  daily 
by  waggons. 

At  the  difiance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  bridge,  a 
narrow  path  appears,  winding  along  the  fides  of  the 
fifiure,  amidft  immenfe  rocks  and  trees,  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bridge.  Here  the  fiupendous  arch  ap¬ 
pears  in  all  its  glory,  and  feems  to  touch  the  very 
Ikies.  To  behold  it  without  rapture,  indeed,  is  itn- 
poffible ;  and  the  more  critically  it  is  examined,  the 
more  beautiful  and  the  more  furprifing  does  it  ap¬ 
pear.  The  height  of  the  bridge  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet  is  two  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  by  admea- 
furement  with  a  line,  the  thicknefs  of  the  arch  forty 
feet,  the  fpan  of  the  arch  at  top  ninety  feet,  and  the 
difiance  betweeen  the  abutments  at  bottom  fifty  feet. 

The 
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The  abutments  conftft  of  a  folicl  mafs  oflimeftone  on 
either  fide,  and,  together  with  the  arch,  feem  as  if 
they  had  been  chifeled  out  by  the  hand  of  art.  A 
fmall  ftream,  called  Cedar  Creek,  running  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fifture,  over  a  bed  of  rocks,  adds  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  fccne. 

The  Mure  takes  a  very  fudden  turn  juft  above  the 
bridge,  according  to  the  courfc  of  the  ftream,  fo  that 
when  you  ftand  below,  and  look  under  the  arch, 
the  view  is  intercepted  at  the  diftance  of  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  bridge.  Mr.  JefFerfon’s  ftatemcnt, 
in  his  Notes,  that  the  fifture  continues  ftrait,  termi¬ 
nating  with  a  pleating  view  of  the  North  Mountains, 
is  quite  erroneous.  The  tides  of  the  chafm  are  thickly 
covered  jn  every  part  with  trees,  excepting  where  the 
huge  rocks  of  limeftone  appear. 

Bcfide  this  view  from  below,  the  bridge  is  feen  to 
very  great  advantage  from  a  pinnacle  of  rocks,  about 
fifty  feet  below  the  top  of  the  fifture  ;  for  here  not 
only  the  arch  is  feen  in  all  its  beauty,  but  the  fpec- 
tator  is  imprefted  in  the  moft  forcible  manner  with 
ideas  of  its  grandeur,  from  being  enabled  at  the  fame 
time  to  look  down  into  the  profound  gulph  over 
which  it  paftes. 

About  fifty  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Rock 
Bridge,  and  alfo  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  there 
is  another  very  remarkable  natural  curiofity  ;  this  is  a 
large  cavern,  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
name  of  Maddifon’s  Cave.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
mountain,  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  which 
is  fo  fteep  on  one  fide,  that  a  perfon  handing  on  the 
fop  of  it,  might  eaftly  throw  a  pebble  into  the  river, 
which  flows  round  the  bafe  ;  the  oppoflte  fide  of  it  is, 
however,  very  eafy  of  afeent,  and  on  this  fide  the  path 
leading  to  the  cavern  runs,  excepting  for  the  lafl 
twenty  yards,  when  it  fuddenly  turns  along  the  fteep 
part  of  the  mountain,  which  is  extremely  rugged,  and 
.covered  with  immenfe  rocks  and  trees  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  mouth  of  the  cavern,  on  this  fteep  fide, 
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about  two  thirds  of  the  way  up,  is  guarded  by  a  huge 
pendent  {tone,  which  feems  ready  to  drop  every  in¬ 
trant,  and  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  ltoop  under  it,  with¬ 
out  reflecting  with  a  certain  degree  of  awe,  that  were 
it  to  drop,  nothing  could  fave  you  from  perifhing 
within  the  dreary  walls  of  that  manfion  to  which  it 
affords  an  entrance. 

Preparatory  to  entering,  the  guide,  whom  I  had 
procured  from  a  neighbouring  houfe,  lighted  the  ends 
of  three  or  four  fplinters  of  pitch  pine,  a  large  bundle 
of  which  he  had  brought  with  him  :  they  burn  out 
very  faff,  but  while  they  Uift  are  moft  excellent  torches. 
The  tire  he  brought  along  with  him,  by  means  of  a 
bit  of  green  hiccory  wood,  which,  when  once  lighted, 
will  burn  (lowly  without  any  blaze  till  the  whole  is 
con  fumed. 

The  fir  ft  apartment  you  enter  is  about  twenty-five 
feet  high,  and  fifteen  broad,  and  extends  a  confider- 
able  way  to  the  right  and  left,  the  floor  afeending 
towards  the  former  ;  here  it  is  very  moift,  from  the 
quantity  of  water  continually  trickling  from  the  roof, 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  which  flood  at  67°  in  the 
air,  fell  to  6l°  in  this  room.  A  few  yards  to  the  left, 
on  the  fide  oppofite  to  you  on  entering,  a  paffage 
prefents  itfelf,  which  leads  to  a  fort  of  anti -chamber 
as  it  were,  from  whence  you  proceed  into  the  found 
room,  fo  named  from  the  prodigious  reverberation  of 
the  found  of  a  voice  or  mufical  inftrument  at  the  in- 
fide.  This  room  is  about  twenty  feet  fquare  ;  it  is 
arched  at  top,  and  the  tides  of  it,  as  well  as  of  that 
apartment  which  you  firfl  enter,  are  beautifully  orna¬ 
mented  with  fialadlites.  Returning  from  hence  into 
the  anti-chamber,  and  afterwards  taking  two  or  three 
turns  to  the  right  and  left,  you  enter  a  long  paffage 
about  thirteen  feet  wide,  and  perhaps  about  fifteen  in 
height  perpendicularly  ;  but  if  it  was  meafured  from 
the  floor  to  the  higheff  part  of  the  roof  obliquely, 
the  difiance  would  be  found  much  greater,  as  the 
walls  on  both  tides  fiope  very  confiderably,  and  finally 
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meet  at  top.  This  paflage  defcends  very  rapidly,  and 
is,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  a, bout  fixty  yards  long.  Towards 
the  end  it  narrows  confiderably,  and  terminates  in  a 
pool  of  dear  water,  about  three  or  four  feet  deep. 
How  far  this  pool  extends  it  is  impofiible  to  fay.  A 
canoe  was  once  brought  down  by  a  party,  for  the 
purpofe  of  examination,  but  they  faid,  that  after  pro¬ 
ceeding  a  little  way  upon  the  water  the  canoe  would 
not  float,  and  they  were  forced  to  return.  Their 
fears,  moft  probably,  led  them  to  fancy  it  was  fo.  I 
fired  a  piftol  with  a  ball  over  the  water,  but  the  re¬ 
port  was  echoed  from  the  after  part  of  the  cavern, 
and  not  from  that  part  beyond  the  water,  fo  that  I 
fhould  not  fuppofe  the  paflage  extended  much  farther 
than  could  be  traced  with  the  eye.  The  walls  of  this 
paflage  confift  of  a  folid  rock  of  limeil one- .on  each 
fide,  which  appears  to  have  been  Separated  by  fotne 
convulfion.  The  floor  is  of  a  deep  fandy  earth,  and 
it  has  repeatedly  been  dug  up  for  the  purpofe  of  get¬ 
ting  falt-petre,  with  which  the  earth  is  ftrongly  im¬ 
pregnated.  The  earth,  after  being  dug  up,  is  mixed 
with  water,  and  when  the  grofler  particles  fall  to  the 
bottom,  the  water  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated  ;  from 
the  refidue  the  ta  It  pet  re  is  procured.  There  are  many 
other  caverns  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  alfo  farther 
to  the  weft  ward,  in  Virginia  ;  from  ail  of  them  great 
quantities  of  faltpetre  are  thus  obtained.  The  gun¬ 
powder  made  with  it,  in  the  back  country,  forms  a 
principal  article  of  commerce,  and  is  lent  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  exchange  for  European  manufactures. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  way  down  this  long  paf- 
fage,  juft  delcribed,  is  a  large  aperture  in  the  wall  on 
the  right,  leading  to  another  apartment,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  about  ten  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  paf¬ 
lage.  and  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  get  down  into  it,  as 
the  tides  are  very  fteep  and  extremely  flippery.  This 
is  the  largeft  and  moft  beautiful  room  in  the' whole 
cavern  ;  it  is  fomewhat  of  an  oval  form,  about  fixty 
feet  in  length,  thirty  in  breadth,  and  in  fame  parts 
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'  nearly  fifty  feet  high.  The  petrifactions  formed  by 
the  water  dropping  from  above  are  moft  beautiful,  and 
hang  down  from  the  ceiling  in  the  form  of  elegant 
drapery,  the  folds  of  which  are  fimilar  to  what  thofe 
of  large  blankets  or  carpets  would  be  if  fufpcnded  by 
one  corner  in  a  lofty  room.  If  (truck  with  a  flick  a 
deep  hollow  found  is  produced,  which  echoes  through 
the  vaults  of  the  cavern.  In  other  parts  of  this  room 
the  petrifactions  have  commenced  at  the  bottom,  and 
formed  in  pillars  of  different  heights  ;  fome  of  them 
reach  nearly  to  the  roof.  If  you  go  to  a  remote  part 
of  this  apartment,  and  leave  a  perfon  with  a  lighted 
torch  moving  about  amidft  thefe  pillars,  a  thoufand 
imaginary  forms  prefent  themfelves,  and  you  might 
almoft  fancy  yourfelf  in  the  infernal  regions,  with 
fpeCtres  and  monitors  on  every  fide.  T  he  floor  of  this 
room  dopes  down  gradually  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  terminates  in  a  pool  of  water,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  on  a  level  with  that  at  the  end  of  the  long 
pafiage  ;  from  their  fituation  it  is  moft  probable  that 
they  communicate  together.  The  thermometer  which 
I  had  with  me  food,  in  the  remoteff  part  of  this 
chamber,  at  55°.  From  hence  we  returned  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  on  coming  into  the  light 
it  appeared  as  if  we  really  had  been  in  the  infernal 
regions,  for  our  faces,  hands,  and  clothes  were  fmut- 
ted  all  over,  every  part  of  the  cave  being  covered  with 
foot  from  the  fmoke  of  the  pine  torches  which  are  fo 
often  carried  in.  The  fmoke  from  the  pitch  pine  is 
particularly  thick  and  heavy.  Before  this  cave  was 
much  vifited,  and  the  walls  blackened  by  the  fmoke, 
its  beauty,  I  was  told  by  fome  of  the  old  inhabitants* 
was  great  indeed,  for  the  petrifactions  on  the  roof 
and  walls  are  all  of  the  dead  white  kind. 

The  country  immediately  behind  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains,  between  Bottctourt  County  and  the  Patowmac 
River,  is  agreeably  diverfified  with  hill  and  dale,  and 
abounds  with  extenfive  tracts  of  rich  land.  The  low 
grounds  bordering  upon  the  Shenandoah  River,  which 
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runs  contiguous  to  the  Blue  Bridge  for  upwards  of 
one  hundred  miles,  are  in  particular  diftinguifhed  for 
their  fertility.  Thefe  low  grounds  are  thole  which, 
tlriclly  fpcaking,  conftitutc  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
though  in  general  the  country  lying  for  fcveral  miles 
diftant  from  the  river,  and  in  lome  parts  very  hilly, 
goes  under  that  name.  The  natural  herbage  is  not 
fo  line  here  as  in  Bottetourt  County,  but  when  clover 
is  once  fovvn  it  grows  molt  luxuriantly  ;  wheat  alfo  is 
produced  in  as  plentiful  crops  as  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Tobacco  is  not  raifed  excepting  for 
private  ufc,  and  but  little  Indian  corn  is  fown,  as  it 
is  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  nightly  frolls,  which 
are  common  in  the  fpring. 

The  climate  here  is  not  fo  warm  as  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country,  on  the  caftern  fide  of  the  moun-r 
tains  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  fo  temperate  as  in  Bot¬ 
tetourt  County,  which,  from  being  environed  with 
ridges  of  mountains,  is  conftantly  refrethed  with  cool¬ 
ing  breezes  during  fummer,  and  in  the  winter  is  fhel- 
tered  from  the  keen  blahs  from  the  north  weft. 

The  whole  of  this  country,  to  the  weft  of  the 
mountains,  is  increaftng  moft  rapidly  in  population. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchefter  it  is  fo  thicklv 
fettled,  and  eonfequently  fo  much  cleared,  that  wood 
is  now  beginningto  be  thought  valuable  ;  the  farmers 
are  obliged  frequently  to  fend  ten  or  fifteen  miles  even 
for  their  fence  rails.  It  is  only,  however,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  neighbourhood  that  the  country  is  fo  much 
improved  ;  in  other  places  there  are  immenfe  tradls 
of  woodlands  ftjll  remaining,  and  in  general  the  hills 
are  all  left  uncleared.  The  hills  being  thus  left  co¬ 
vered  with  trees  is  a  circiimftance  which  adds  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  intermixed  with  ex- 
extenfive  fields  clothed  with  the  richeft  verdure,  and 
watered  by  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Shenandoah 
Ri  ver,  a  variety  of  pleating  landfcapes  are  prefented 
to  the  eye  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  route  from 
Bottetourt  to  tl^e  Patowmac,  many  of  yvhich  are  con- 
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fkierably  heightened  by  the  appearance  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  in  the  back  ground. 

O 

With  regard  to  tbefe  landfcapes  however,  and  to 
American  landfcapes  in  general,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  their  beauty  is  much  impaired  by  the  unpictu- 
refque  appearance  of  the  angular  fences,  and  of  the 
it i ff  wooden  boufes,  which  have  at  a  little  diltance  a 
heavy,  dull,  and  gloomy  afpedt.  The  dumps  of  the 
trees  alfo,  on  land  newly  cleared,  are  moll  difagree- 
able  objedts,  wherewith  the  eye  is  continually  aflailed. 
When  trees  are  felled  in  America,  they  are  never  cut 
down  clofe  to  the  ground,  but  the  trunks  are  left 
Handing  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  tor  it  is  found  that 
a  woodman  can  cut  down  many  more  in  a  day,  Hand¬ 
ing  with  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  body,  than  if  he 
were  to  Hoop  fo  as  to  apply  his  axe  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tree  ;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  either  to 
the  farmer,  whether  the  ltump  is  left  two  or  three 
feet  high,  or  whether  it  is  cut  down  level  with  the 
ground,  as  in  each  cafe  it  would  equally  be  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  plough.  Thefe  flumps  ufually  decay  in 
the  courfe  of  feven  or  eight  years  ;  fometimes  how¬ 
ever  fooner,  fometimes  later,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  timber.  They  never  throw  up  fuckers,  as 
Humps  of  trees  would  do  in  England  it  left  in  that 
manner. 

The  cultivated  lands  in  this  country  are  moflly 
parcelled  out  in  fmall  portions  ;  there  are  no  perfons 
here,  as  on  the  other  tide  of  the  mountains,  poHeff- 
in g  large  farms;  nor  are  there  any  eminently  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  education  or  knowledge  from  the 
red  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Poverty  alfo  is  as  much 
unknown  in  this  country  as  great,  wealth.  Each  man 
owns  the  houfc  he  lives  in  and  the  land  which  he 
cultivates,  and  every  one  appears  to  be  in  a  happy 
Hate  of  mediocrity,  and  unambitious  of  a  more  ele¬ 
vated  Htuation  than  what  he  himfelf  enjoys. 

The  free  inhabitants  confiH  for  the  moft  part  of 
Germans,  who  hqre  maintain  the  fame  character  as 
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in  Pen nfyl vania  and  the  other  ftates  where  they  have 
fettled.  About  one  flxth  of  the  people,  on  an  average, 
are  Haves,  but  in  fome  of  the  counties  the  proportion 
is  much  lefs  ;  in  Rockbridge  the  Haves  do  not  amount 
to  more  than  an  eleventh,  and  in  Shenandoah  County 
not  to  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole. 

Between  Fincaftle  and  the  Patowmac  there  are  fe- 
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veral  towns,  as  Lexington,  Staunton,  Newmarket, 
Wood  Hock ,  Wlnchefler,  Strafburgh,  and  fome  others. 
Thcfe  towns  all  Hand  on  the  great  road,  running 
north  and  fouth  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  and 
winch  is  the  high  road  from  the  northern  Hates  to 
Kentucky. 

As  I  pafled  along  it,  I  met  with  great  numbers  of 
people  from  Kentucky  and  the  new  Hate  of  Tenaflee 
going  towards  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  with 
many  others  going  in  a  contrary  direction,  “  to  ex- 
<c  plorc,”  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  to  fearch  for  lands 
conveniently  fituated  for  new  fettlements  in  the 
weflern  country.  Thefe  people  all  travel  on  horfe- 
'  back,  with  pi  Hols  or  fwords,  and  a  large  blanket  fold¬ 
ed  up  under  their  laddie,  which  lafl  they  ufc  for  deep¬ 
ing  in  when  obliged  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  woods. 
There  is  but  little  occafion  for  arms  now  that  peace 
has  been  made  with  the  Indians  ;  but  formerly  it  ufed 
to  be  a  very  ferious  undertaking  to  go  by  this  route 
to  Kentucky,  and  travellers  were  always  obliged  to 
go  forty  or  fifty  in  a  party,  and  well  prepared  for  de¬ 
fence.  It  would  be  Hill  dangerous  for  any  perfon  to 
venture  lingly  ;  but  if  five  or  Hx  travel  together,  they 
are  perfectly  Secure.  There  are  houfes  now  fcattered 
along  nearly  the  whole  way  from  Fincaftle  to  Lex¬ 
ington  in  Kentucky,  fo  that  it  is  not  neceflary  to  deep 
more  than  two  or  three  nights  in  the  woods  in  going 
there.  Of  all  the  uncouth  human  beings  I- met  with 
in  America,  thefe  people  from  the  weflern  country 
were  the  mod  fo  ;  their  curioflty  was  boimdlefs.  Fre¬ 
quently  have  I  been  Hopped  abruptly  by  one  of  them 
in  a  folitary  part  of  the  road,  and  in  liich  a  manner, 
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that  had  it  been  in  another  country,  I  fhould  have 
imagined  it  was  a  highwayman  that  was  going  to  de¬ 
mand  my  pu rfe,  and  without  any  further  preface, 
afked  where  I  came  from  ?  if  I  was  acquainted  with 
any  news  ?  where  bound  to  ?  and  finally,  my  name  ? 
— “  Stop,  Mi  her  1  why  I  gucfs  now  you  be  corning 
from  the  new  date.”  ff  No,  Sir,”— Why  then  I 
gucfs  as  how  you  be  coming  from  Kentuc.*”  Cf  No, 
c:  Sir.” — tc  Oh  \  why  then,  pray  now  where  might 
you  be  coming  from  ?”  “  From  the  low  country.” 
cc  —Why  you  mu  ft  have  heard  all  the  news  then  ; 
((  piyiy  now,  Miller,  what  might  the  price  of  bacon 
6(  be  in  thole  parts  ?”  (f  Upon  my  word,  my  friend,  I 
t£  can’t  inform  you.”— “  Aye,  aye  ;  I  fee.  Miller,  you 
e(  be’n’t  one  of  us  ;  pray  now.  Milder,  what  might 
your  name  be  A  it  ranger  going  the  fame  way 
Is  fure  of  having  the  company  of  thefe  worthy  people, 
fo  dehrous  of  information,  as  far  as  the  next  tavern, 
where  he  is  feldom  differed  tq  remain  for  five  mi¬ 
nutes,  till  he  is  again  alfailed  by  a  frefh  fet  with  the 
fame  queftions. 

The  drd  town  you  come  to,  going  northward 
from  Bottetount  county,  is  Lexington,  a  neat  little 
place,  that  did  contain  about  one  hundred  houfes, 
a  court-houfc,  and  gaol  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  dedroyed  by  drc  juft  before  1  got  there.  Great 
numbers  of  Irifh  are  fettled  in  this  place.  Thirty 
miles  farther  on  dands  Staunton.  This  town  carries 
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on  a  confiderable  trade  with  the  back  country,  and 
contains  nearly  two  hundred  dwellings,  moftly  built 
of  done,  together  with  a  church.  This  was  the  drlt 
place  on  the  entire  road  from  Lynchburgh,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  diftant,  and  which  I  was  about 
ten  days  in  travelling,  yvhere  I  was  not  able  to  get  a 
bit  of  frefh  meat,  excepting  indeed  on  padlng  the 
Blue  Mountains,  where  they  brought  me  fome  veni- 
fon  that  had  been  juft  killed.  I  went  on  fifty  miles 
further,  from  Staunton,  before  I  got  any  again, 
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Salted  pork,  boiled  with  turnip  tops  by  way  of  greens, 
or  fried  bacon,  or  fried  falted  fifh,  with  warm  fallad, 
dreffed  with  vinegar  and  the  melted  fat  which  re- 
mains  in  the  frying-pan  after  dreffing  the  bacon,  is 
the  only  food  to  be  got  at  moft  of  the  taverns  in  this 
country  ;  in  lpring  it  is  the  con  (taut  food  of  the 
people  in  the  country  ;  and  indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  year,  I  am  told,  falted  meat  is  what  they  molt 
generally  life. 

In  every  part  of  America  a  European  is  furprifed  at 
finding  fo  many  men  with  military  titles,  and  Hill 
more  lo  at  feeing  Inch  numbers  of  them  employed 
in  capacities  apparently  fo  inconfiflent  with  t heir- 
rank  ;  for  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  fee  a  captain  in 
the  fhape  of  a  waggoner,  a  colonel  the  driver  of  a 
Hage- coach,  or  a  general  dealing  out  a  penny  rib- 
bond  behind  his  counter  ;  but  no  where,  i  believe, 
is  is  there  fuch  a  fuperfluity  of  thefe  military  perfon- 
ages  as  in  the  little  town  of  Staunton  ;  there  is  hardly 
a  decent  perfon  in  it,  excepting  lawyers  and  medical 
men,  but  what  is  a  colonel,  a  major,  or  a  captain. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for  as  follows  :  in  America, 
every  freeman,  from  the  age  of  fixtecn  to  fifty  years, 
whole  occupation  does  not  ablblutely  forbid  it,  mult 
enrol  himfelf  in  the  militia.  In  Virginia  alone,  the 
militia  amounts  to  about  fixty-two  thoufand  men, 
and  it  is  divided  into  four  divilions  and  feventeen 
brigades,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a  general  and 
other  officers.  Were  there  no  other  officers,  there¬ 
fore,  excepting  thofc  adlually  belonging  to  the  mili¬ 
tia,  the  number  mull  be  very  great;  but  independent 
of  the  militia,  there  are  alfo  volunteer  corps  in  moft. 
of  the  towns,  which  have  likewife  their  refpedlive 
officers.  In  Staunton  there  are  two  of  thefe  corps, 
one  of  cavalry,  the  other  of  artillery.  Thefe  are 
formed  chiefly  of  men  who  find  a  certain  degree  of 
ainufcment  in  exerciling  as  foldiers,  and  who  are 
alfo  induced  to  aflociate  by  the  vanity  of  appearing 
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in  regimentals.  The  militia  is  notaflembled  oftener 
than  once  in  two  or  three  months;  and  as  it  reds 
with  every  individual  to  provide  himfelf  with  arms 
and  accoutrements,  and  no  flrefs  being  laid  upon 
coming  in  uniform,  the  appearance  of  the  men  is 
not  very  military.  Numbers  alfo  of  the  officers  of 
thele  volunteer  corps,  and  of  the  militia,  are  rcfign- 
ing  every  day  ;  and  if  a  man  has  been  a  captain  or  a 
colonel  but  one  day  either  in  the  one  body  or  the 
other,  it  feems  to  be  an  ettablifhed  rule  that  he  is  to 
have  nominal  rank  the  red  of  his  life.  Added  to  all, 
there  are  feveral  officers  of  the  old  continental  army, 
neither  in  the  militia  nor  in  the  volunteer  corps. 

Winchefier  frauds  one  hundred  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Staunton,  and  is  the  large.ft  town  in  the 
United  States  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Blue 
Mountains.  The  houfes  are  eftimated  at  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty,  and  the  inhabitants  at  two  thoufand* 
There  are  four  churches  in  this  town,  which,  as  well 
as  the  houfes,  are  plainly  built.  The  ftreets  are  re¬ 
gular,  but  very  narrow.  There  is  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  deferving  of  attention  in  this  place,  nor  indeed 
in  any  of  the  other  final  1  towns  which  have  been 
mentioned,-  none  of  them  containing  more  than 
fe verity  houfes  each. 
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Philadelphia,  June. 

HAVING  traverfed,  in  various  directions,  the 
country  to  the  weft  of  the  Blue  mountains  in 
Virginia,  [  came  to  the  Patowmac,  at  the  place  where 
that  river  paiies  through  the  Blue  Riclge,  which  Mr, 
Jefrerfon,  in  his  notes  upon  Virginia,  has  represented 
as  one  of  the  inoft  44  ftupendous  feenes  in  nature,  and 
“  worth  a  voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic.’5  The  ap¬ 
proach  towards  the  place  is  wild  and  romantic.  Alter 
crofting  a  number  of  fmall  hills,  which  rife  one  above 
the  other  in  fucceffion,  you  at  laft  perceive  the  break 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  road  Bid- 
denly  turning,  winds  down  a  long  and  Beep  hill* 
fhaded  with  lofty  trees,  whofe  branches  unite  over 
your  head.  On  one  fide  of  the  road  there  are  large 
heaps  of  rocks  above  you,  which  feem  to  threaten 
deftrti  diion  to  any  one  that  pa  ties  under  them ;  on 
the  other,  a  deep  precipice  prefents  itfelf,  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  which  is  heard  the  roaring  of  the  waters,  that 
are  concealed  from  the  eye  by  the  thicknefs  of  the 
foliage.  Towards  the  end  of  this  hill,  about  lixty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  Bands  a  tavern  and 
a  few  houfes,  and  from  fome  fields  in  the  rear  of 
them  the  paflage  of  the  river  through  the  mountain 
is,  I  think.  Been  to  the  beB  advantage. 

The  Patowmac  on  the  left  comes  winding  along 
th  rough  a  fertile  country  towards  the  mountain  ;  bo 
the  right  flows  the  Shenandoah  :  uniting  together  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they  roll  on  through  the 
gap ;  then  fuddenly  expanding  to  the  breadth  of 
about  four  hundred  yards,  they  pafs  on  towards  the 
fed,  and  are  finally  lofi  to  the  view  amidft  furround¬ 
ing  hills.  The  rugged  appearance  of  the  tides  of  the 
mountain  towards  the  river,  and  the  large  rocks  that 
lie  fcattered  about  at  the  bottom,  many  of  which 
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have  evidently  been  fplit  afunderby  fome  great  Con- 
vuldon,  cc  are  monuments/’  as  Mr.  JefFerfon  obferves, 
(C  of  the  war.  that  has  taken  place  at  this  fpot  between 
6C  rivers  and  mountains;  and  at  fir  ft  light  they  lead 
c£  us  into  an  opinion,  that  mountains  were  created 
ffe  before  rivers  began  to  flow  ;  tlidt  the  waters  of  the 
Patowmac  and  Shenandoah  were  dammed  up  for  a 
time  by  the  Blue  Pudge,  but  continuing  to  rife, 
that  they  at  length  broke  through  at  this  fpot,  and 
u  tore  the  mountain  afunder  from  its  fummit  to  its 
t;  bafe.”  •  Certain  it  is,  that  if  the  Blue  Ridge  could 
be  again  made  entire,  an  immenfe  body  of  water 
would  be  formed  on  the  weftern  fide' of  it,  by  the 
Shenandoah  and  Patowmac  rivers,  and  this  body  of 
water  would  be  deepeft,  and  confequently  would  a  cl 
with  more  force  in  Zapping  a  paffage  for  itfelf  through 
the  mountain  at  the  identical  fpot  where  the  gap  now 
is  than  at  any  other,  for  this  is  the  lowed  fpot  in  a 
very  extended  trac'd  of  country.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  be  fufficient  to  fatisfy  any  perfon  on  this 
point ;  it  will  at  once  be  feen,  that  all  the  rivers  of 
the  adjacent  country  bend  their  courfes  hitherwards. 
Whether  the  ridge,,  however,  was  left  originally  en¬ 
tire,  or  whether  a  break  was  left  in  it  for  the  paflagd 
of  the  rivers,  it  is  impoffible  at  this  day  toafeertain; 
but  it  is  very  evident  that  the  tides  of  the  gap  have 
been  reduced  to  their  prefen t  rugged  date  by  fome 
great  inundation.  Indeed,  fuppodng  that  the  Pa- 
towmack  and  Shenandoah  ever  rofe  during  a  flood, 
a  common  circumdance  in  fpring  and  autumn,  only 
equally  high  with  what  James  River  did  in  1 7 Q 5 , 
that  is  fifteen  feet  above  their  ufual  level,  fuch  a  cir¬ 
cumdance  might  have  occadoned  a  very  material  al¬ 
teration  in  the  appearance  of  the  gap. 

The  Blue  Ridge,  on  each  fide  of  the  Patowmac, 
is  formed,  from  the  foundation  to  the  fummit,  of 
large  rock3  depodted  in  beds  of  rich  foft  earth.  This 
earth  is  very  readily  wafhed  away,  and  in  that  cafe  the 
rocks  confequently  become  loofe  ;  indeed,  they  are 
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frequently  looTened  even  by  heavy  fhowers  of  rain. 
A  proof  of  this  came  within  my  own  obfervation, 
which  I  thall  never  forget.  It  had  been  raining  e» 
ccdively  hard  the  whole  morning  of  that,  day  on  which 
I  arrived  at  this  place  •  the  evening  however  was  very 
line,  and  being  anxious  to  behold  the  fcenc  in  every 
point  of  view,  I  eroded  the  river,  and  afeended  [he 
mountain  at  a  deep  part  on  the  oppofite  tide,  where 
there  was  no  path,  and  many  large  projecting  rock?„ 
I  Had  walked  up  about  fifty  yards,  when  a  large  done 
that  I  fet  my  foot  upon,  and  which  appeared  to  me 
perfectly  firm,  all  at  once  gave  way  ;  it  liad  been 
loofened  by  the  rain,  and  brought  down  fuch  a  heap 
of  others  with  it  in  its  fall,  with  fuch  a  tremendous 
noife  at  the  fame  time,  that  I  thought  the  whole 
mountain  was  coming  upon  me,  and  expeCled  every 
moment  to  be  dadoed  to  pieces.  I  did  down  about 
twenty  feet,  and  then  luckily  caught  hold  of  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  by  which  I  clung  ;  but  the  dones 
dill  continued  to  roll  down  heap  after  heap  ;  feveral 
times,  likewile,  after  all  had  been  dill  for  a  minute  or 
two,  they  again  began  to  fail  with  iricreafed  violence. 
In  this  date  of  fufpenfe  I  was  kept  for  a  condderable 
time,  not  knowing  but  that  forne  done  larger  than 
the  red  might  give  way,  and  carry  down  with  it 
even  the  tree  by  which  I  held.  Unacquainted  allb 
with  the  paths  of  the  mountain,  there  feemed  to  me 
to  be  no  other  way  of  getting  down,  excepting  over 
the  fallen  dones,  a  way  which  I  contemplated  with 
horror.  Night,  however,  was  coming  on  very  fad  ; 
it  was  abfoiutely  necedary  to  quit  the  dtiiation  I  was 
in,  and  fortunately  I  got  to  the  bottom  without  re¬ 
ceiving  any  further  injury  than  two  or  three  flight 
contudons  on  nly  hips  and  elbows.  The  people  con¬ 
gratulated  me  when  I  came  back  on  my  e'fcape,  and 
informed  me,  that  the  dones  very  commonly  gave 
way  in  this  manner  after  heavy  falls  of  rain  ;  but  on 
the  didolution  of  a  large  body  of  fnow,  immerife  rocks, 
they  faid,  would  fometimes  roll  down  with  a  era  Or 
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that  might  be  heard  for  miles.  The  confequences 
then  of  a  large  rock  towards  the  bottom  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  being  undermined  by  a  flood,  and  giving  way, 
may  be  very  readily  imagined  :  the  rock  above  it, 
robbed  of  its  fupport,  would  alfo  fall  ;  this  would 
bring  down  with  it  numbers  of  others  with  which  it 
was  connected,  and  thus  a  dilruption  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  bafe  to  the  very  "fummit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

The  paffage  of  the  rivers  through  the  ridge  at  this 
place  is  certainly  a  curious  feene,  and  deferving  of 
attention  ;  but  1  am  far  from  thinking  with  Mr.  Jef- 
ferfon,  that  it  is  C€  one  of  the  moft  ftupendous  feenes 
in  nature,  and  worth  a  voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic  ;,f 
nor  has  it  been  my  lot  to  meet  with  any  perfon  that 
bad  been  a  lpedfator  of  the  feene,  after  reading  his 
defeription  of  it,  but  what  alfo  differed  with  him  very 
materially  in  opinion.  To  find  numberlefs  fcencs 
more  flupendous,  it  would  be  ncedlefs  to  go  farther 
than  Wales.  A  river,  it  is  true,  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  that  country,  equal  in  fize  to  the  Patowmac  : 
but  many  are  to  be  feen  there  rufhing  over  their 
ftony  beds  with  much  more  turbulence  and  impetu- 
ofity  than  either  the  Patowmac  or  Shenandoah  :  the 
rocks,  the  precipices,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  at  this  place  are  diminutive  and  uninterefting 
alfo,  compared  with  thofe  which  abound  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  Indeed,  from  every  part  of  Mr.  JefFerlbn’s  de¬ 
feription,  it  appears  as  if  he  had  beheld  the  feene, 
not  in  its  prefect  flate,  but  at  the- very  moment  when 
the  dilruption  happened,  and  when  every  thing  was 
in  a  flate  of  tumult  and  confufion. 

After  crofling  the  Patowmac,  I  palled  on  to  Fre¬ 
deric  in  Maryland,  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  from  thence  to  Baltimore.  The  country  between 
Frederic  and  Baltimore  is  by  no  means  fo  rich  as  that 
weft  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  it  is  tolerably  well  culti¬ 
vated.  Iron  and  copper  are  found  here  in  many 
places.  No  works  of  any  confequence  have  ns  yet 
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been  eftablidied  for  the  manufacture  of  copper,  but 
there  are  feveral  extendvc  iron  works.  The  iron  is 
of  a  remarkably  tough  quality  ;  indeed,  throughout 
the  dates  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania, 
it  is  generally  fo  ;  and  the  utendls  made  of  it,  as  pots, 
kettles,  &x.  though  cad  much  thinner  than  ufual  in 
En  gland,  will  admit  of  being  pitched  into  the  carts, 
and  thrown  about)  without  any  danger  of  being 
broken.'  The  forges  and  furnaces  are  all  worked  by 
negroes,  who  feem  to  be  particularly  fuited  to  fuch 
'  an  occupation,  not  only  on  account  of  their  fable  com- 
plexions,  but  becaufe  they  can  fuftain  a  much  greater 
degree  of  heat  than  white  perfons  without  any  incon¬ 
venience.  In  the  hotted  days  in  dimmer  they  arc 
never  without  hres  in  their  huts. 

The  farms  and  plantations  in  Maryland  condd,  in 
general,  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  thoufand  acres* 
In  the  upper  parts  of  the  date,  towards  the  mountains, 
the  land  is  divided  into  fmall  portions.  Grain  is 
what  is  principally  cultivated,  and  there  are  few  (laves* 
In  the  lower  parts  of  the  date,  and  in  this  part  of  the 
country  between  Frederic  and  Baltimore,  the  planta¬ 
tions  are  extenfive  ;  large  quantities  of  tobacco  are 
raided,  and  the  labour  is  performed  almofl  entirely  by 
negroes.  The  perfons  redding  upon  thefe  large 
plantations  live  very  dmilar  to  the  planters  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  :  all  of  them  have  their  dewards  and  overfeers, 
and  they  give  themfelves  but  little  trouble  about  the 
management  of  their  lands.  As  in  Virginia,  the 
clothing  for  the  (laves,  and  mod  of  the  implements 
for  hufbandry,  are  manufactured  on  each  edate.  The 
quarters  of  the  (laves  are  dtuated  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  principal  dwelling  ho  life,  which  gives  the 
reddence  of  every  planter  the  appearance  of  a  little 
village,  juft  the  fame  as  in  Virginia.  The  houfes  are 
for  (he  mod  part  built  of  wood,  and  painted  with 
Spanifh  brown  ;  and  in  front  there  is  generally  along 
porch  painted  white. 

From  Baltimore  I  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where 
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I  arrived  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Jane,  after  having 
been  abfent  about  three  months.  During  the  whole 
of  that  period  the  weather  had  been  extremely  vari¬ 
able,  fcarcely  ever  remaining  alike  four  days  together. 
As  early  as  the  fourteenth  of  March,  in  Pennfyl vania, 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  ftood  at  6b°  at  noon  day, 
though  not  more  than  a  week  before  it  had  been  fo 
low  as  14°.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  in  Mary¬ 
land,  I  fcarcely  ever  obfcrved  it  higher  than  50°  at 
noon  :  the  evenings  were  always  cold,  and  the  wea¬ 
ther  was  fqually  and  wet.  In  the  northern  neck  of 
Virginia,  for  two  or  three  days  together,  during  the 
fecond  week  in  April,  it  rofe  from  80°  to  84°,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  ;  but  on  the  wind  fuddenly  fl lift¬ 
ing,  it  fell  again,  and  remained  below  70°  for  tome 
days.  As  I  palled  along  through  the  lower  parts  of 
Virginia,  I  frequently  afterwards  obfcrved  it  as  high 
as  80°  during  the  month  of  April  ;  but  on  no  day  in 
the  month  of  May,  previous  to  the  fourteenth,  did  it 
again  rife  to  the  fame  height ;  indeed,  fo  far  from  it, 
many  of  the  days  were  too  cold  to  be  without  fires  ; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  ninth  inftant,  when  I  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  South-weft  Mountains,  fo 
fharp  a  froft  took  place,  that  it  deftroyed  all  the  cher¬ 
ries,  and  alfo  moft  of  the  early  wheat,  and  of  the 
young  fhoots  of  Indian  corn  ;  in  fome  particular 
places,  for  miles  together,  the  young  leaves  of  the 
foreft  trees  even  were  all  withered,  and  the  country 
had  exactly  the  appearance  of  November.  On  the 
tenth  inflant,  the  day  after  the  froft,  the  thermometer 
was  as  low  as  46°  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  yet  four 
days  afterwards  it  flood  at  81°.  During  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  month,  and  during  June,  until  I  reached 
Philadelphia,  it  fluctuated  between  bo0  and  80°  ; 
the  weather  was  on  the  whole  fine,  but  frequently 
for  a  day  or  two  together  the  air  felt  extremely  raw 
and  difagrceable.  The  changes  in  the  ftate  of  the 
atmofphere  were  alfo  fometimes  very  ludden.  On 
the  lixth  day  of  June,  when  on  my  way  to  Frederic 
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Town,  after  patting  the  Patowmac  River,  the  moft 
remarkable  change  of  this  nature  took  place  which  I 
ever  witnetted.  The  morning  had  been  opprettively 
hot  ;  the  thermometer  at  81°,  and  the  wind  S.  S.  W. 
About  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  black  cloud 
appeared  in  the  horizon,  and  a  tremendous  gutt  came 
on,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning  ;  feverai 
large  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  by  the  wind  ; 
halftones,  about  three  times  the  ttze  of  an  ordinary 
pea,  fell  for  a  few  minutes,  and  afterwards  a  torrent 
of  rain  came  pouring  down  ,  nearly  as  if  a  water-fpout 
had  broken  over  head.  Juft  before  the  guft  came  on, 
I  had  fufpended  my  thermometer  from  a  window  with 
a  northern  afpedl,  when  it  flood  at  81°;  baton 
looking  at  it  at  the  end  of  twenty-three  minutes,  by 
which  time  the  guft  was  completely  over,  f  found  it 
down  to  5Q°,  a  change  of  22°.  A  north- weft  wind 
now  fet  in,  the  evening  was  moft  delightful,  and  the 
thermometer  again  rofe  to  65  A  In  Pennfylvania  the 
thermometer  has  been  known  to  vary  fifty  degrees  in 
the  fpace  of  twenty-fix  hours. 

The  climate  of  the  middle  and  fouthern  ftates  is 
extremely  variable  ;  the  feafons  of  two  fucceedirrg’ 
years  are  feldom  alike  ;  and  it  fcarcely  ever  happens 
that  a  month  paffes  over  without  very  great  vicitti- 
tudes  in  the  weather  taking  place.  Doctor  Ritten- 
houfe  remarked,  that  whilft  he  reftded  in  Pcnnfvl- 
vania,  he  difeovered  nightly  frofts  in  every  month  of 
the  year  excepting  July,  and  even  in  .that  month, 
during  which  die  heat  is  always  greater  than  it  any 
other  time  of  the  year,  a  cold  day  or  two  fometimes 
intervene,  when  a  fire  is  found  very  agreeable. 

The  climate  of  the  ftate  of  New  York  is  very  limi- 
lar  to  that  of  Pennfylvania,  excepting  that  in  the 
northern  parts  of  that  ftate,  bordering  upon  Canada, 
th  e  winters  are  always  lcvcre  and  long.  The  climate 
ot  New  Jerfey,  Delaware,  and  the  upper  parts  of 
Maryland,  is  alfo  much  the  fame  with  that  of •!  enn- 
fyl vania, ;  in  the  lower  parts  of  Maryland  the  climate 
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does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Virginia  to  the 
eaflward  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  it  very  rarely  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  thermometer  is  as  low  as  6°  above 
cipher. 

In  Pennfyl vania,  the  range  of  the  mercury  in 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  has  been  obferved  to  be 
from  24°  below  cipher  to  105°  above  it  ;  but  it  is 
an  unufuai  occurrence  for  the  mercury  to  (land  at 
either  of  thefe  extreme  points  ;  in  its  approach  to¬ 
wards  them  it  commonly  draws  much  nearer  to  the 
extreme  of  heat  than  to  that  of  cold.  During  the 
winter  of  DRV  and  the  three  preceding  years,  it 
did  not  fink  lower  than  10°  above  cipher;  a  fum- 
mer  however  feldom  pafies  over  that  it  docs  not  rife 
to  Q9°.  It  was  mentioned  as  a  lingular  circum- 
itance,  that  in  1789  the  thermometer  never  role 
higher  than  90°. 

Of  the  opprellion  that  is  felt  from  the  fummer 
heats  in  America,  no  accurate  idea  can  be  formed 
without  knowing  the  exact  date  of  the  hygrometer  , 
as  weil  as  the  height  of  the  thermometer.  The 
moidure  of  the  air  varies  very  much  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.;  it  alfo  varies  in  all  parts  with  the. 
winds ;  and  it  is  furprifing  to  find  what  a  much 
greater  degree  of  heat  can  be  borne  without  incon¬ 
venience  when  the  air  is  dry  than  when  it  is  moill. 
In  New  England,  in  a  remarkably  dry  air,  the  heat 
is  not  found  more  infupportable  when  the  thermo¬ 
meter  hands  at  100°,  than  it  is  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  fouthern  dates,  where  the  air  is  moift,  when  the 
thermometer  hands  perhaps  atQQ0,  that  is,  dippodng 
the  wind  to  be  in  the  fame  quarter  in  both  places. 
In  fpeaking  of  Virginia  I  have  taken  notice  of  the 
great  difference  that  is  found  between  the  climate  of 
the  mountains  and  the  climate  of  the  low  country  in 
that  date.  The  calc  is  the  fame  in  every  other  part  of 
the  country.  From  the  mountains  in  New  England, 
along  the  different  ridges  which  run  through  New 
Vprk,  New  Jerley,  I  Jc  n  n  fy  1  va  n  Mary  la  n  d,  and  the 
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Southern  dates,  even  to  the  extremity  of  Georgia,  the 
heat  is  never  found  very  oppreflive  ;  whild  as  far 
north  as  Pennfylvania  and  New  York,  the  heat  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  ocean,  is  frequently  intolerable. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  few  days  that  I  have  fpent  in 
Philadelphia  during  this  month,  the  thermometer  has 
rifen  repeatedly  to  8(3°  and  for  two  or  three  days  it 
flood  at  Q3°.  During  thefe  days  no  one  birred  out 
of  doors  that  was  not  compelled  to  do  fo  ;  thofe  that 
could  make  it  convenient  with  their  bufinefs  always 
walked  with  umbrellas  to  fhadc  them  from  the  fun  ; 
light  white  hats  were  uniycrfally  worn,  and  the  young 
men  appeared  d  re  (led  in  cotton  or  linen  jackets  and 
trowfers  ;  every  gleam  of  fun  (hi  ne  teemed  to  be  con- 
tidered  as  baneful  and  debrudlivc  ;  the  window  flut¬ 
ters  of  each  houfc  were  clofed  early  in  the  morning, 
fo  as  to  admit  no  more  light  than  what  was  abfolutcly 
neceflary  for  domeitic  hutinefs  ;  many  of  the  h.o.ufes, 
indeed,  were  kept  fo  dark,  that  on  going  into  them 
from  the  ftreet,  it  was  impoffible  at  brb  entrance  to 
.perceive  who  was  prefent..  The  bed  houfes  in  the  city 
are  furnifhed  with  Venetian  blinds,  at  the  outfide,  to 
the  windows  and  hall  doors,  which  are  made  to  fold 
together  like  common  window  fh utters.  Where  they 
had  thefe  they  conftantly  kept  them  clofed,  and  the 
windows  and  doors  were  left  open  behind  them  to  ad¬ 
mit  air.  A  very  different  feene  was  prefer) ted  in  the 
city  as  foon  as  the  fun  was  fet ;  every  houfe  was  then 
thrown  open,  and  the  inhabitants  all  crowded  into  the 
ftreets  to  take  their  evening  walks,  and  vifit  their  ac¬ 
quaintance.  It  appeared  every  night  as  if  fome  grand 
fpcdtacle  was  to  be  exhibited,  for  not  a  ftreet  or  alley 
was  there  but  what  was  in  a  date  of  commotion.  This 
varied  feene  ufually  laded  till  about  ten  o’clock  ;  at 
eleven  there  is  no  city  in  the  world,  perhaps,  fo  quiet 
all  the  year  round  ;  at  that  hour  you  may  walk  over 
half  the  town  without  feeing  the  face  of  a  human  be- 
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ing,  except  the  watchmen.  Very  heavy  clews  fome- 
times  fall  after  thefe  hot  days,  as  foon  as  the  fun  is 
down,  and  the  nights  are  then  found  very  cold  ;  at 
other  times  there  are  no  dews,  and  the  air  remains 
hot  all  the  hight  through.  For  days  together  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  the  thermometer  has  been  obferved  never 
to  be  lower  than  80°  during  any  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

I  obferve  now  that  meat  can  never  be  kept,  but  in 
an  ice  houfe  or  a  remarkable  cold  cellar,  for  one  day, 
without  being  tainted.  Milk  generally  turns  four  in 
the  courfe  of  one  or  two  hours  after  it  comes  from  the 
cow.  Fifh  is  never  brought  to  market  without  being 
covered  with  lumps  of  ice,  and  not  with  ft  an  cling  that 
care,  it  frequently  happens  that  it  is  not  fit  to  be  eat. 
Butter  is  brought  to  market  likewife  in  ice,  which  they 
generally  have  in  great  plenty  at  every  farm  houfe’; 
indeed  it  is  aim  oft  confidered  as  a  neceffary  of  life  in  - 
thefe  low  pails  of  the  country.  Poultry  intended  for 
dinner  is  never  killed  till  about  four  hours  before  the 
time  it  is  wanted,  and  then  it  is  kept  immerfed  in 
water,  without  which  precaution  it  would  be  tainted. 
Notwithdanding  all  this,  I  have  been  told,  that  were 
I  to  day  in  Philadelphia  till  the  latter  end  of  July  or 
'  beginning  of  Augufl,  I  fhould  find  the  heat  much 
more  intolerable  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  Mod  of 
the  other  large  fea  port  towns,  fourth  of  Philadelphia, 
are  equally  hot  and  difagreeable  in  dimmer  ;  and  Bal¬ 
timore,  Norfolk,  and  fome  others,  even  more  fo.  * 

The  winds  in  every  part  of  the  country  make  a 
prodigious  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
When  the  north-weft  wind  blows,  the  heat  is  always 
found  more  tolerable  than-  with  any  other,  although 
the  thermometer  lhould  be  at  the  -fame ’height/'  This 
wind  is  uncommonly  dry  ■  and  brings  with  it  frefli  ani¬ 
mation  and  vigour  to  every  living  thing.  *  Although 
this  wind  is  fo  very  piercing  in  winter,  yet  I  think  the 
people  never  complain  fo  much  of  cold  as  when  the 
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north -cad  wind  blows  ;  for  my  own  part  I  never 
found  the  air  fo  agreeable,  let  the  feafon  of  the  year 
be  what  it  would,  as  with  the  north-weft  wind.  The 
north-eaft  wind  is  al fo  cold,  but  it  renders  the  air  raw 
and  damp.  That  from  the  fouth-ealt  is  damp  but 
warm.  Rain  or  fnovv  ufually  bills  when  the  wind 
comes  from  any  point  towards  the  ealt.  The  fouth- 
weft  wind,  like  the  north-weft,  Is  dry  ;  but  it  is  at¬ 
tended  generally  with  warm  weather.  When  in  a 
fouthcrly  point,  gulls,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  ftorms 
attended  with  thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  rain,  are 
common. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  account  for  thefe 
various  effects  of  the  winds  in  America.  The  north- 
weft  wind,  from  coming  over  fuch  an  immenfe  tract; 
of  land,  muft  neceftarily  be  dry  ;  and  coming  from 
regions  eternally  covered  with  mounds  of  fnow  and 
ice,  It  muft  al  lb  be  cold.  The  north-eaft  wind,  from 
travelling  the  frozen  feas,  muft  be  cold  likewife  ;  but 
from  palling  over  fuch  a  large  portion  of  the  watery 
main  afterwards,  it  brings  damps  and  moiftures  with 
it.  All  thofe  from  the  ealt  are  damp,  and  loaded  with 
vapours,  from  the  fame  caufe.  Southerly  winds,  from 
crofting  the  warm  regions  between  the  tropics,  are  at¬ 
tended  with  heats  ;  and  the  fouth-weft  wind,  from 
palling,  like  the  north-weft,  over  a  great  extent  of 
land,  is  dry  at  the  fame  time  ;  none  however  is  fo  dry 
as  that  from  the  north- weft.  It  is  faid,  but  with  what 
truth  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  fay,  that  weft  of  the 
Alleghany  and  Appalachian  mountains,  which  are  all 
in  the  fame  range,  the  fouth-weft  winds  are  cold  and 
attended  with  rain.  Thofe  great  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  obfcrvable  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  mountains, 
'are  unknown  to  the  weftvvard  of  them. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

Travelling  in  America  without  a  Companion  not  pleafant 
- — Meet  two  Rnglifh  Gentlemen ■ — Set  out  together  for 
Canada — Defer  ip  tio  n  of  the  Country  between  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York — Drift ol- — Trenton-— Prince¬ 
ton — College  there — Some  Account  of  it — Drunfwick 
— Pofaik  Water -fall — Copper  Mine — Singular  Dif- 
covery  thereof — New  York — Defcription  of  the  City 
— Character  and  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants — Leave 
it  abruptly  on  Account  of  the  Fevers — Paffage  up 
North  River  from  New  York  to  Albany  —  Great 
Beauty  of  the  North  River— Weft  Point — Highlands 
— G ufts  oj  Wind  common  in  pajftng  them — Albany — 
Defcription  of  the  City  and  Inhabitants — Celebration 
of  Tie  Ath  of  July— Aw  live  rf ary  of  American  Inde¬ 
pendence, 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Albany,  July. 

I  WAS  on  the  point  oflcaving  Philadelphia  for  New 
York,  intending*  from  thence  to  proceed  to  Ca¬ 
nada,  when  chance  brought  me  into  the  company  of 
two  young  gentlemen  from  England,  each  of  whom 
was  feparatelv  preparing  to  fet  off  on  a  fimilar  ex¬ 
cursion.  A  rational  and  agreeable  companion,  to  whom 
vou  might  communicate  the  refill t  of  your  obferva- 
tions,  and  with  whom  you  might  interchage  fenti- 
ments  on  all  occasions,  could  not  but  be  deemed  a 
pleating  acquisition,  I  Should  imagine,  by  a  perfon  on 
a  journey  through  a  foreign  land.  Were  any  one  to 
be  found,  however,  of  a  different  opinion,  I  fhould 
venture  to  affirm,  that  ere  he  travelled  far  through  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  there  are  fo  few  in¬ 
habitants  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country  ; 
where,  in  going  from  one  town  to  another,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  neceflary  to  pafs  for  many  miles  together 
through  dreary  woods  ;  and  where,  even  in  the  towns, 
a  few  of  thofc  fea-ports  indeed  excepted  which  are 
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open  to  the  Atlantic,  there  is  Rich  famenefs  in  the 
cuHoms,  manners,  and  converfation  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  fo  little  amongft  them  that  interefts  either 
the  head  or  the  heart ;  he  would  not  only  be  induced 
to  think  that  a  companion  mutt  add  to  the  pleafure 
of  a  journey,  but  were  abfolutely  neceffary  to  prevent 
its  appearing  infipid,  and  at  times  highly  irkfome  to 
him. 

For  my  own  part,  I  had  fully  determined  in  my  own 
mind,  upon  returning  from  my  tour  beyond  the  Blue 
Mountains,  never  again  to  fet  out  on  a  journey  alone 
through  any  part  of  America,  if  I  could  pofliblv  pro¬ 
cure  an  agreeable  companion.  The  gentlemen  I  met 
with  had,  as  well  as  myfelf,  travelled  widely  through 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  formed  nearly 
the  fame  refolution  ;  we  accordingly  agreed  to  go  for¬ 
ward  to  Canada  together,  and  having  engaged  a  car¬ 
riage  for  ourfeives  as  far  as  New  York,  we  quitted  the 
clofe  and  difagreeable  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the 
twentieth  of  June. 

The  road,  for  the  firft  twenty-five  miles,  runs  very 
near  the  River  Delaware,  which  appears  to  great 
advantage  through  openings  in  the  woods  that  are. 
fcattered  along  its  fhores.  From  the  town  ofBriftol 
in  particular,  which  Hands  on  an  elevated  part  of  the 
banks,  twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia,  it  is  feen  in 
a  moH  pleating  point  of  view.  The  river,  here  about 
one  mile  wide,  winds  majeHically  round  the  point 
whereon  the  town  is  built,  and  for  many  miles,  both 
upwards  and  downwards,  it  may  be  traced  through  a 
rich  country,  flowing  gently  along  :  in  general  it  is 
covered  with  innumerable  little  floops  and  fchooners. 
Oppolite  to  Briftol  Hands  the  city  of  Burlington,  one 
of  the  largefc  in  New  Jerfey,  built  partly  upon  an 
illand  and  partly  on  the  main  Hiore.  It  makes  a  good 
appearance,  and  adds  confiderably  to  the  beauty  of 
the  profpc6t  from  BriHol. 

Ten  miles  farther  on,  oppoHte  to  Trenton,  which 
Hands  at  the  head  of  the  Hoop  navigation,  you  crofs 
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the  river.  The  falls  or  rapids,  that  prevent  boats  from 
afcending  any  higher,  appear  in  full  view  as  you  pahs* 
but  their  profpedt  is  in  no  way  pleating;  beyond  them, 
the  navigation  may  be  purfued  for  upwards  of  one 
hundred  .miles  in  fmall  boats.  Trenton  is  the  capital 
of  New  Jerfey,  and  contains  about  two  hundred 
houfes,  together  with  four  churches.  The  tireets  are 
commodious,  and  the  houfes  neatly  built.  The  ftate- 
houfe,  in  which  congrcfs  met  for  feme  time  during 
the  war,  is  a  heavy  clumfy  edifice. 

Twelve  miles  from  Trenton,  ftands  Princeton,  a 
neat  town,  containing  about  eighty  dwellings  in  one 
long'  dreet.  Here  is  a  large  college,  held  in  much 
repute  by  the  neighbouring  dates.  The  number  of 
Undents  amounts  to  upwards  of  feventy;  from  their 
appearance,  however,  and  the  courfe  of  ft  tidies  they 
feem  to  be  engaged  in,  like  all  the  other  American  col¬ 
leges  I  ever  faw,  it  better  deferves  the  title  of  a  gram¬ 
mar  fchool  than  a  college.  The  library,  which  we 
were  fhewn,  is  moft  wretched,  confiding,  for  the  moft 
part,  of  old  theological  books,  not  even  arranged  with 
any  regularity.  An  orrery,  contrived  by  Mr.  Ritten- 
houfe,  whofe  talents  are  fo  much  beaded  of  by  his 
countrymen,  ftands  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  but 
it  is  quite  out  of  repair,  as  well  as  a  few  detached  parts 
of  a  philofophical  apparatus,  enclofed  in  the  fame  glafs 
cafe.  At  the  oppofite  end  of  the  room  are  two  fmall 
cupboards,  which  are  fhewn  as  the  mufeum.  Thefe 
contain  a  couple  of  fmall  duffed  alligators,  and  a  few 
lingular  dfhes,  in  a  milerable  date  of  prefervation,  the 
fkins  of  them  being  tattered  in  innumerable  places, 
from  their  being  repeatedly  toded  about.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  very  plain,  and  of  done  ;  it  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  front,  and  four  dories  high. 

The  next  dage  from  Princeton  is  Brunfwick,  con¬ 
taining  about  two  hundred  houfes  ;  there  is  nothing 
very  deferving  of  attention  in  it,  excepting  it  be  the 
very  neat  and  commodious  wooden  bridge  that  has 
been  thrown  acrofs  the  Raritan  River,  which  is  about 
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two  hundred  paces  over.  The  part  over  the  chan¬ 
nel  is  contrived  to  draw  up,  and  on  each  fide  is  a 
footway  guarded  by  rails,  and  ornamented  with  lamps. 
Elizabeth  Town  and  Newark,  which  you  afterwards 
pafs  through  in  fucceflion,  are  both  of  them  cheer¬ 
ful  lively  looking  places  :  neither  of  them  is  paved. 
Newark  is  built  in  a  draggling  manner,  and  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  large  Englifh  village  :  there 
is  agreeable  focicty  in  this  town.  Thefe  two  towns 
are  only  eight  miles  apart,  and  each  of  them  has  one 
or  two  excellent  churches,  whofc  tall  fpires  appear 
very  beautiful  as  you  approach  at  a  didance,  peeping 
up  above  the  woods  by  which  they  arc  encircled. 

The  fate  of  New  Jerfey,  meafured  from  north  to 
fouth,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles  in  length  ; 
it  varies  in  breadth  from  forty  to  eighty  miles.  The 
northern  part  of  it  is  crofted  by  the  blue  ridge  of  moun¬ 
tains,  running  through  Pennfylvania ;  and  (hooting  off 
in  different  directions  from  this  ridge,  there  are  fe¬ 
ver  al  other  finall  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  fouth ern  part  of  the  ltate,  on  the  contrary,  which 
lies  towards  the  fea,  is  extremely  flat  and  Tandy  ;  it 
is  covered  for  miles  together  with  pine  trees  alone, 
ufually  called  pine  barrens,  and  is  very  little  culti¬ 
vated.  The  middle  part,  which  is  eroded  in  going 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  abounds  with  exten- 
flve  tradfs  of  good  land  ;  the  foil  varies,  however, 
conflderably,  in  feme  places  being  Tandy,  in  others 
Honey,  and  in  others  confiding  of  a  rich  brown 
mould.  This  part  of  the  date,  as  far  as  Newark,  is 
on  the  whole  well  cultivated,  and  fcattered  about 
in  different  places  are  iome  excellent  farm  houfes  ;  a 
good  deal  ot  uncleared  land,  however,  dill  remains. 
Beyond  Newark  tfie  country  is  extremely  flat  and 
rnarfhy.  Between  the  town  and  the  Pofaick  River 
there  is  one  mailh.  which  alone  extends  upwards  of 
twenty  miles,  and  is  about  two  miles  wide  where  you 
pafs  over  it.  The  road  is  here  formed  with  large  logs 
of  wood  laid  clofe  together,  and  on  each  flde  are 
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ditches  to  keep  it  dry.  This  was  the  firfi:  place  where 
we  met  with  mufquitoes,  and  they  annoyed  us  not  a 
little  in  palling.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fum- 
mer  Philadelphia  is  much  infefted  with  them  ;  but 
they  had  not  made  their  appearance  when  we  left  that 
city.  The  Pofaick  River  runs  clofe  upon  the  borders 
of  this  marfh,  and  there  is  an  excellent  wooden  bridge 
acrofs  it,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  at  New  Brunfwick 
over  the  Raritan  River.  About  fifteen  miles  above  it 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  fall  in  the  river.  The  river, 
at  the  fall,  is  about  forty  yards  wide,  and  flows  with 
a  gentle  current  till  it  comes  within  a  few  perches  of 
the  edge  of  the  fall,  when  it  fuddenly  precipitates  it- 
felf,  in  one  entire  fheet,  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  of  nearly 
eight  feet  in  perpendicular  height ;  below,  it  runs  on 
through  a  chafm,  formed  of  immenfe  rocks  on  each 
iicle  ;  they  are  higher  than  the  fall,  and  feem  to  have 
been  once  united  together. 

In  this  neighbourhood  there  is  a  very  rich  copper 
mine  :  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  it ; 
but  whether  the  price  of  labour  be  too  great  for  fuch 
an  undertaking,  or  the  proprietors  have  not  proceeded 
with  judgment,  certain  it  is,  that  they  have  always  mif- 
carried,  and  fuftained  very  confiderable  Ioffes  thereby. 
This  mine  was  firfi:  difeovered  in  1751,  by  a  perfon 
who,  palling  along  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  obferved  a  blue  flame,  about  the  lize  of  a  man, 
iffuing  from  the  earth,  which  afterwards  foon  died 
away  :  he  marked  the  place  with  a  Hake,  and  when 
the  hill  was  opened,  feveral  large  lumps  of  virgin  cop¬ 
per  were  found.  The  vein  of  copper  in  the  mine  is 
laid  to  be  much  richer  riow  than  when  fir tt  opened. 

From  the  Pofaick  to  the  North  River  the  country  is 
hilly,  barren,  and  uninterefting,  till  you  come  very 
near  the  latter,  when  a  noble  view  opens  all  at  once 
of  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  oppolite  fhore,  of  the 
harbour,  and  (hipping.  The  river,  which  is  very 
grand,  can  be  traced  for  feveral  miles  above  the  city  ; 
the  banks  are  very  fteep  on  the  Jerfev  fide,  and  beau- 
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tifully  wooded,  the  trees  almoft  clipping  into  the 
water  :  numbers  of  veflels  plying  about  in  every  part 
render  the  fcenc  extremely  lprightly  and  interefting. 

New  York  is  built  on  an  ifland  of  its  own  name, 
formed  by  the  North  and  the  Eaft  Rivers,  and  a 
creek  or  inlet  connecting  both  of  thefe  together. 
The  ifland  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average, 
about  one  mile  in  breadth  ;  at  its  lbuthern  extremity 
Hands  the  city,  which  extends  from  one  river  to  the 
other.  The  North,  or  Hudfon  River,  is  nearly  two 
grilles  wide ;  the  Eaft,  ortheNorth-eaft  one,  as  itfhould 
rather  be  called,  is  not  quite  fo  broad.  The  depth 
of  water  in  each,  clofe  to  the  city,  is  {Efficient  for  the 
largeft  merchant  veflels.  The  principal  feat  of  trade, 
however,  is  on  the  Eaft  River,  and  moft  of  the  veflels 
lie  there,  as  during  winter  the  navigation  of  that  river 
is  not  fo  foon  impeded  by  the  ice.  At  this  fide  of  the 
town  the  houfes  and  ltores  are  built  as  clofely  as  pof- 
lible.  The  flreets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient,  and, 
as  but  too  commonly  is  the  cafe  in  fca-port  towns, 
very  dirty,  and,  confequentiy,  during  the  fummer  fea- 
forg  dreadfully  unhealthy,  it  was  in  this  part  of  the 
town  that  the  yellow  fever  raged  with  fuch  violence  in 
]  795  ;  and  during  1  796,  many  perlons  that  remained 
very  conftantly  there  alio  fell  victims  to  a  fever,  which, 
if  not  the  yellow  fever,  was  very  like  it.  The  ftreets 
near  the  North  River  are  much  more  airy  ;  but  the 
moft  agreeable  part  of  the  town  is  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  battery,  on  the  fouthern  point  of  the 
ifland,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  When 
New  York  was  in  pofTeffion  of  the  Englifh,  this  battery 
confided  of  two  or  more  tiers  of  guns,  one  above  the 
other  ;  but  it  is  now  cut  down,  and  affords  a  moft 
charming  walk,  and  on  a  dimmer’s  evening,  is  crowd¬ 
ed  with  people,  as  it  is  open  to  the  breezes  from  the 
fca,  which  render  it  particularly  agreeable  at  that 
feafori.  There  is  a  dne  view  from  it  of  the  roads. 
Long  and  Staten  I (lands,  and  Jerfey  fhore.  At  the 
time  of  high  water  the  fccne  is  always  interefting  on 
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account  of  the  number  of  veffels  failing  in  and  out  of 
port  ;  fuch  as  go  into  the  End  River  pafs  within  d 
few  yards  of  the  walls  of  the  battery. 

From  the  battery  a  harldfome  ft  reet,  about  feventy 
feet  wide,  called  Broadway,  runs  due  n or th’th rough' 
the  town  ;  between  it  and  the  North  River  run  feve- 
ral  ftreets  at  right  angles,  as  you  pafs  which  you 
catch  a  view  of  the  water  and  boats  plying  tip  and 
down  ;  the  diftant  fhore  of  the  river  alfo  is  feen  to 
great  advantage.  Had  the  ftreets  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  Broadway  been  alfo  carried  down  to  the  Ead 
River,  the  effebt  would  have  been  beautiful,  for 
Broadway  runs  along  a  ridge  of  high  ground  between 
the  two  rivers  ;  it  would  have  contributed  alfo  very 
much  to  the  health  of  the  place  ;  if,  added  to  this,  a 
fpacious  quay  had  been  formed  the  entire  length  of 
the  city,  on  either  fide,  indead  of  having  the  borders 
of  the  rivers  crowded  with  confufed  heaps  of  wooden 
dore-houfes,  built  upon  wharfs  projecting  one  be¬ 
yond  another  in  every  direction,  New  York  would 
have  been  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  fea-ports  in  the 
world.  All  the  fea-ports  in  America  appear  to  great 
difadvantage  from  the  water,  when  you  approach 
near  to  them,  from  the  fhores  being  crowded  in  this 
manner  with  irregular  maffes  of  wooden  houfes,  dand- 
ing  as  itwere  in  the  water.  Thefederal  city,  where  they 
have  already  begun  to  eredl  the  fame  kind  of  wooden 
wharfs  and  dore-houfes  without  any  regularity,  will 
bejud  the  fame.  It  is  aftonifhing,  that  in  laying 
out  that  city  a  grand  quay  was  not  thought  of  in  the 
plan  ;  it  would  certainly  have  afforded  equal,  if  not 
greater  accommodation  for  the  Ripping,  and  it  would 
have  added  wonderfully  to  the  embellithment  of  the 
city. 

Many  of  the  private  houfes  in  New  York  are  very 
good,  particularly  thofe  in  Broadway.  Of  the  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  there  arc  none  which  are  very  driking. 
The  churches  and  houfes  for  public  worRip  amount 
to  no  lefs  than  twenty-two  ;  four  of  them  are  for 
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Prefbyterians,  three  for  Epifcopalians  of  the  church 
of  England,  three  for  Dutch  Reformids,  two  for 
German  Lutherans  and  Calvinids,  two  for  Qua¬ 
kers,  two  for  Baptids,  two  for  Methodifis,  one  for 
French  Protefiants,  one  for  Moravians,  one  for 
Roman  Catholics,  and  one  for  Jews. 

According  to  the  cenfus  in  17Q0,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  New  York  was  found  to  be  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  free  perfons,  and 
two  thou  fa  nd  one  hundred  and  eighty  flaves  ;  but  at 
prefen t  the  number  is  fuppofed  to  amount  at  lead  to 
forty  thoufand.  The  inhabitants  have  long  been  dif- 
tinguidied  above  thofe  of  all  the  other  towns  in  the 
United  States,  except  it  be  the  people  of  Charledon, 
for  their  politenefs,  gaiety,  and  hofpitality ;  and, 
indeed,  in  thefe  points  they  arc  mod  drikingly  fupe- 
rior  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  large  towns.-  Their 
public  amufements  con fifl  in  dancing  and  card  aflem- 
blies,  and  theatrical  exhibitions  ;  for  the  former  a 
fpacious  fuite  of  rooms  has  lately  been  eredted.  The 
theatre  is  of  wood,  and  a  mod  milerable  edifice  it 
is  ;  but  a  new  one  is  now  building  on  a  grand  fcale, 
which,  it  is  thought,  will  be  as  much  too  large  for 
the  town  as  the  other  is  too  finall. 

Being  anxious  to  proceed  on  our  journey  before 
the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced,  and  alfo  particularly 
defirous  of  quitting  New  York  on  account  of  the 
fevers,  which  it  was  rumoured,  w,ere  increafing  very 
fad,  we  took  our  pafiage  for  Albany  in  one  of  the 
Hoops  trading  condantly  on  the  North  River,  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  that  place,  and  embarked  on 
the  fecond  day  of  July,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  Scarcely  a  breath  of  air  was  dirring  at  the 
time  ;  but  the  tide  carried  us  up  at  the  rate  of  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  The  Iky  remained  all 
day  as  lerene  as  pofiible,  and  as  the  water  was  per- 
fedlly  fmooth,  it  reflected  in  a  mod  beautiful  man¬ 
ner  the  images  of  the  various  objecds  oh  the  diore, 
and  of  the  numerous  veflcls  difperfed  along  the  river 
at  different  didances,  and  which  feemed  to  glide 
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along,  as  it  were,  by  the  power  of  magic,  for  the 
fails  all  hung  down  loofe  and  motionlefs.  The  fun, 
fetting  in  all  his  glory,  added  frefh  beauties  to  this 
calm  and  peaceable  fcene,  and  permitted  us  for  the 
laft  time  to  behold  the  diftant  fpires  of  New  York, 
illumined  by  his  parting  rays.  To  deferibe  all  the 
grand  and  beautiful  profpebts  prefented  to  the  view 
on  palling  along  this  noble  river,  would  be  an  end- 
lefs  talk  ;  all  the  various  effects  that  can  be  fuppofed 
to  arife  from  a  happy  combination  of  wood  and  wa¬ 
ter,  of  hill  and  dale,  are  here  feen  in  the  greateft 
perfection.  In  fome  places  the  river  expands  to  the 
breadth  of  five  or  fix  miles,  in  others  it  narrows  to 
that  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  in  various  parts  it  is 
interfperfed  with  iflands ;  in  fome  places  again  its 
courfe  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
whilft  in  others  it  is  fuddenly  loft  to  the  view,  as  it 
winds  between  its  lofty  banks;  here  mountains  co¬ 
vered  with  rocks  and  trees  rife  almoft  perpendicularly 
out  of  the  water ;  there  a  fine  champaign  country 
prefents  itfelf,  cultivated  to  the  very  margin  of  the 
river,  whilft  neat  farm  houfes  and  diftant  towns  em- 
bellifh  the  charming  lanfcapes. 

After  funfet,  a  brilk  wind  fprang  up,  which  car¬ 
ried  us  on  at  the  rate  of  fix  or  feven  miles  an  hour 
for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  night ;  but  for  fome 
hours  we  had  to  lie  at  anchor  at  a  place  where  the 
navigation  of  the  river  was  too  difficult  to  proceed  in 
the  dark.  Our  floop  was  no  more  than  feventy  tons 
burthen  by  regifter  ;  but  the  accommodations  fhe 
afforded  were  molt  excellent,  and  far  fuperior  to  what 
might  be  expected  on  board  fo  fmall  a  vetiel  ;  the  ca¬ 
bin  was  equally  large  with  that  in  a  common  mer¬ 
chant  veffel  of  three  hundred  tons,  built  for  crofting 
the  ocean.  This  was  owing  to  the  great  breadth  of 
her  beam,  which  was  no  lefs  than  twenty-two  feet 
and  a  half,  although  her  length  was  only  fifty-five 
feet.  All  the  floops  engaged  in  this  trade  are  built 
nearly  on  the  fame  conftmdlion  ;  fhort,  broad,  <md 
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very  dial  low,  few  of  them  draw  more  than  five  or 
fix  feet  water,  fo  that  they  are  only  calculated  for 
failing  upon  fmooth  water. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  found  ourfelves  oppo- 
fite  to  Wed  Point,  a  place  rendered  remarkable  in 
hiftory  by  the  defertion  of  General  Arnold,  during 
the  American  war,  and  the  confequcnt  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Major  Andre.  The  fort  Bands  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  on  the  fide  of  a  barren  hill  ;  no  human  creature 
appearing  in  it  except  the  foiitary  centinel,  wha 
marched  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  ramparts 
overgrown  with  long  grafs  ;  it  had  a  mod  melancholy 
afpedt,  that  perhaps  was  heightened  by  the  gloomi- 
nefs  of  the  morning,  and  the  recolledlion  of  all  the 
circumdances  attending  the  unhappy  fate  of' poof 
Andre. 

Near  Weft  Point  there  is  alfo  another  pod,  called 
Fort  Putnam,  which,  fince  the  peace,  has  been  fuf« 
fered  to  get  very  much  out  of  repair  ;  however,  deps 
arc  now  taking  to  have  it  put  in  good  order.  Suppofing 
*that  a  rupture  fiiould  ever  unfortunately  again  take 
place  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  thefe  pods  would  be  of  the  greated  confe- 
quence,  as  they  form  a  link  in  that  chain  of  pods 
which  extend  the  whole  way  along  the  navigable 
waters  that  conned!  the  Britifii  fettlemcnts  with  New 
York. 

In  this  neighbourhood  the  highlands,  as  they  are 
called,  commence,  and  extend  along  the  river  on 
dach  fide  for  feveral  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  river 
is  here  condderably  contradled,  and  fuch  Bidden 
gilds  of  wind,  coming  from  between  the  moun¬ 
tains,  fometimes  blow  through  the  narrow  pades,  that 
vedeis  frequently  have  their  topmads  carried  away. 
The  Captain  of  the  doop  we  were  in,  faid,  that  his 
mainfail  was  once  blown  into  tatters  in  an  indant, 
and  a  part  of  it  carried  on  diore.  When  the  iky  is 
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lowering,  they  ufually  take  in  fail  going  along  this 
part  of  the  river. 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
of  July  we  reached  Albany,  the  place  of  our  defti- 
nation,  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles  diftant  from 
New  York. 

Albany  is  a  city,  and  contains  about  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  houfes ;  the  number  however  is  increating  fail, 
particularly  fince  the  removal  of  the  hate  govern¬ 
ment  from  New  York.  In  the  old  part  of  the  town 
the  ftreets  are  very  narrow  and  the  houfes  are  fright¬ 
ful  ;  they  are  all  built  in  the  old  Dutch  tafte,  with 
the  gable  end  towards  the  ftreet,  and  ornamented  on 
the  top  with  large  iron  weather  cocks  ;  but  in  that 
part  which  has  been  lately  ereCted,  the  ftreets  arc 
commodious,  and  many  of  the  houfes  are  handfome. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  have  the  tlreets  well 
paved  and  lighted.  Here  are  four  places  for  public 
worth  ip,  and  an  hofpital.  Albany  is  in  fumrner 
time  a  very  difagreeable  place ;  it  hands  in  a  low 
iituation,  juft  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  which  runs 
very  flowly  here,  and  towards  the  evening  often  ex¬ 
hales  clouds  of  vapours  ;  immediately  behind  the 
town,  like  wife,  is  a  large  land  bank,  that  prevents  a 
free  circulation  of  air, while  at  the  fame  time  it  power¬ 
fully  reflects  the  rays  of  the  fun,  which  fhines  in 
full  force  upon  it  the  whole  day.  Notwithftanding 
all  this  however,  the  climate  is  deemed  very  falu- 
brious. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  a  few  years  ago, 
were  almoft  entirely  of  Dutch  extraction  ;  but  now 
ltrangers  are  flocking  to  it  from  all  quarters,  as  there 
are  few  places  in  America  more  advantageoufly  litu- 
ated  for  commerce.  The  flourifhing  ftate  of  its 
trade  has  already  been  mentioned  ;  it  bids  fair  to 
rival  that  of  New  York  in  procefs  of  time. 

The  fourth  of  July,  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  Al¬ 
bany,  was  the  anniverfary  of  the  declaration  of  Ame¬ 
rican 
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rican  independence,  and  on  our  arrival  we  were  told 
that  great  preparations  were  making  for  its  celebra¬ 
tion*.  A  drum  and  trumpet,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  day,  gave  notice  of  the  commencement  of  the 
rejoicings,  and  on  walking  to  a  hill  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  town,  we  faw  fixty  men  drawn 
up,  partly  militia,  partly  volunteers,  partly  infantry, 
partly  cavalry  ;  the  latter  were  clothed  in  fcarlet, 
and  mounted  on  horfes  of  various  deferiptions.  About 
three  hundred  fpedlators  attended.  A  few  rounds 
were  tired  from  a  three  pounder,  and  fome  volleys 
of  finall  arms.  The  firing  was  finithed  before  one 
hour  was  expired,  and  then  the  troops  returned  to 
town,  a  party  of  militia  officers  in  uniform  march¬ 
ing  in  the  rear,  under  the  ffiade  of  umbrellas,  as  the 
day  was  exceffively  hot.  Having  reached  town,  the 
whole  body  immediately  difperfed.  The  volunteers 
and  militia  officers  afterwards  dined  together,  and  fo 
ended  the  rejoicings  of  the  day  ;  no  public  ball,  no 
general  entertainment  was  there  of  any  defeription. 
A  day  full  freffi  in  the  memory  of  every  American, 
and  which  appears  fo  glorious  in  the  annals  of  their 
country,  would,  it  might  be  expe&ed,  have  called 
forth  more  brilliant  and  more  general  rejoicings ; 
but  the  downright  phlegmatic  people  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  intent  upon  making  money,  and  enjoying 
the  folid  advantages  of  the  revolution,  are  but  little 
dilpofcd  to  waite  their  time  in  what  they  confider  idle 
demonft  rations  of  joy. 

*  Our  Landlord,  as  foon  as  he  found  out  who  we  were,  im¬ 
mediately  came  to  us,  to  req.ueft  that  we  would  excule  the  con¬ 
futed  ftate  in  which  his  houle  was,  as  this  was  the  anniverfary 
day  of  “American  Independence,”  or,  as  fome,  indeed,  more 
properly  called  it,  of  “  American  Repentance.”  We  were  all 
of  us  not  a  little  furprifed  at  this  addrefs,  and  from  fuch  a  per- 
fpn ;  inl'tances,  however,  are  not  wanting  of  people  openly  de¬ 
claring,  that  they  have  never  enjoyed  lb  much  quiet  and  hap- 
pinefs  in  their  own  homes  fince  the  revolution  as  they  did  when 
the  fates  were  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  Amongft  the  plan¬ 
ters  in  Virginia  I  heard  language  of  this  fort  more  than  once. 
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LETTER  XX. 


Departure  from  Albany — Difficulty  of  luring  a  Car¬ 
riage — Arrival  at  Cohoz — Defcription  of  the  curious 
Fall  there  of  the  Mohawk  River — Still-water — Sa¬ 
ratoga — Few  of  the  Works  remaining  there — Singu¬ 
lar  Mineral  Springs  near  Saratoga — Fort  Edward 
— Mifs  M  Crea  cruelly  murdered  there  by  Indians 
—Fort  Ann ,  wretched  Road  thither — Some  Obferva- 
t ions  on  the  American  Woods — Horfes  jaded — Diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  forward — Arrive  at  Skenefbo rough 
— Dreadfully  inf  eft  ed  by  Mufquitoes — Particular  De¬ 
fcription  of  that  Infect — Great  Danger  enfues  fome- 
times  from  their  Bite — Bejl  Remedy . 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Skenefbordugh,  July. 

WfE  T E  remained  in  Albany  for  a  few  days,  and 
W  then  fet  off  for  Skenefborougb,  upon  Lake 
Champlain,  in  a  carriage  hired  for  the  purpofe.  The 
hiring  of  this  vehicle  was  a  matter  attended  with 
fome  trouble,  and  detained  us  longer  in  the  town 
than  we  wifhed  to  Hay.  There  were  only  two  car¬ 
riages  to  be  had  in  the  whole  place  ;  and  the  owners 
having  an  underftanding  with  each  other,  and  think¬ 
ing  that  we  fhould  be  forced  to  give  whatever  price 
they  afked,  politively  refuted  to  let  us  have  either  of 
them  for  lefs  than  feyenty  dollars,  equal  to  fifteen 
guineas.  We  on  our  part  as  politively  refuted  to 
comply  with  a  demand  which  we  knew  to  be  exor¬ 
bitant,  and  refolved  to  wait  patiently  in  Albany  for 
fome  other  conveyance,  rather  than  fubmit  to  Inch 
an  impofition.  The  fellows  held  out  for  two  days, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  one  of  them  came  to  tell 
us  wo  might  have  his  carriage  for  half  the  price,  and 
accordingly  we  took  it. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  fet  off,  and  in  about 
two  hours  arrived  at  the  fmall  village  of  Cohoz,  clofe 
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to  which  is  the  remarkable  fall  in  the  Mohawk  River. 
This  river  takes  its  rife  to  the  North-eaft  of  Lake 
Oneida,  and  after  a  courfe  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  difembogues  into  the  Hudfon  or  North  River, 
about  ten  miles  above  Albany.  The  Cohoz  Fall  is 
about  three  miles  diflant  from  its  mouth.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  is  three  hundred  yards;  a  ledge  of  rocks 
extends  quite  acrofs,  and  from  the  top  of  them  the 
water  falls  about  fifty  feet  perpendicular ;  the  line  of 
the  fall  from  one  tide  of  the  river  to  the  other  is  nearly 
flraight,  The  appearance  of  this  fall  varies  very 
much,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  ;  when  the 
river  is  full,  the  water  defcends  in  an  unbroken  fhect 
from  one  bank  to  the  other,  whilft  at  other  times  the 
greater  part  of  the  rocks  are  left  uncovered.  The 
rocks  are  of  a  remarkable  dark  colour,  and  fo  alfo  is 
the  earth  in  the  banks,  which  rife  to  a  great  height  on 
either  fide.  There  is  a  very  pleating  view  -of  this 
cataraCt  as  you  pafs  over  the  bridge  acrofs  the  river, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  lower  down. 

From  hence  we  proceeded  alongthe  banks  of  the 
Hudfon  River,  through  the  town  of  Stillwater,  which 
receives  its  name  from  the  uncommon  llillnefs  of  the 
river  oppofite  to  it,  and  late  in  the  evening  reached 
Saratoga,  thirty-five  miles  from  Albany.  This  place 
contains  about  forty  houfes,  and  a  Dutch  reformed 
church,  but  they  are  fo  fcattered  about  that  it  has  not 
the  fmalleft  appearance  of  a  town. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  upon  the  borders  of  a 
rnarfh,  are  feveral  very  remarkable  mineral  fprings; 
one  of  them,  in  the  crater  of  a  rock,  of  a  pyramidica! 
form,  about  five  feet  in  height,  is  particularly  curi¬ 
ous.  This  rock  feems  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
petri fa 61  ion  of  the  water :  all  the  other  fprings  are 
likewife  furrounded  with  petrifactions  of  the  fame  kind. 
The  water  in  the  principal  fpring,  except  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fummer,  when  it  regularly  overflows, 
remains  about  eight  inches  below  the  rim  of  the 
crater,  and  bubbles  up  as  if  boiling.  The  crater  is 
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nine  inches  in  diameter.  The  various  properties  of 
the  water  have  not  jet  been  afeertained  with  any 
great  accuracy  ;  but  it  is  faid  to  be  impregnated  with 
a  fofiile  acid  and  fome  falinc  fubflance  ;  there  is  alfo 
a  great  portion  of  fixed  air  in  it.  An  opportunity  is 
here  afforded  for  making  fome  curious  experiments. 

If  animals  be  put  down  into  the  crater,  they  will 
be  immediately  fuffocatcd  ;  but,  if  not  kept  there 
too  long,  they  recover  again,  upon  being  brought  into 
the  open  air. 

If  a  lighted  candle  be  put  down,  the  dame  will  be 
extinguifhed  in  an  inftant,  and  not  even  the  fmalJeli 
fpark  left,  in  the  wick. 

If  the  water  immediately  taken  from  the  fpring  be 
put  into  a  bottle,  clofely  corked,  and  then  fhaken, 
cither  the  cork  will  be  forced  out  with  an  explohon, 
or  the  bottle  will  be  broken ;  but  if  left  in  an  open 
veflel  it  becomes  vapid  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour. 
The  water  is  very  pungent  to  the  tafte,  and  adts  as 
a  cathartic  on  fome  people,  as  an  emetic  on  others. 

Of  the  works  thrown  up  at  Saratoga  by  the  Britifh 
and  American  armies  during  the  war,  there  are  now 
fcarcely  anjr  remains.  The  country  round  about  is 
well  cultivated,  and  the  trenches  have  been  moftly 
levelled  by  the  plough.  We  here  eroded  the  Hud- 
fon  River,  and  proceeded  along  its  caffern  fhore  as 
tar  as  Fort  Edward,  where  it  is  lolt  to  the  view,  for 
the  road  ltill  runs  on  towards  the  north,  whilft  the 
river  takes  a  hidden  bend  to  the  weft. 

Fort  Edward  was  difmantled  prior  to  the  late 
American  war;  but  the  oppofite  armies,  during  that 
unhappy  contelt,  were  both  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Manjr  of  the  people  whom  we  found  living  here  had 
ferved  as  foldiers  in  the  army,  and  told  us  a  number 
of  intereding  particulars  relative  to  feveral  events 
which  happened  in  this  quarter.  The  landlord  of 
the  tavern  where  we  flopped,  fpr  one,  related  all  the 
eircumftances  attending  Mils  M‘Crea’s  death,  and 
pointed  out;  on  a  hill,  not  far  from  the  houfe, 
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the  very  fpot  where  Bie  was  murdered  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  the  place  of  her  interment.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  young  lady  had  been  engaged  to  an  officer 
in  General  Burgoyne’s  army,  who,  anxious  for  her 
fafety,  as  there  were  feveral  marauding  parties  go¬ 
ing  about,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  fhe  lived, 
font  a  party  of  trufly  Indians  to  efcort  her  to  the 
camp.  Thele  Indians  had  partly  executed  their  com- 
iniffion,  and  were  approaching  with  their  charge  in 
fight  of  the  Britifh  camp,  when  they  were  met  by 
another  let  of  Indians  belonging  to  a  different  tribe, 
that  was  alfo  attending  the  Britifh  army  at  this  time. 
In  a  few  minutes  it  became  matter  of  dilpute  between 
them  which  fhould  have  the  honour  of  con  dueling 
her  to  the  camp  ;  from  words  they  came  to  blows, 
and  blood  was  on  the  point  of  being  drawn,  when 
one  of  their  chiefs,  to  fettle  the  matter  without  far¬ 
ther  mifehief,  went  up  to  Mifs  IvTCrea,  and  killed 
heron  the  fpot  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk.  The 
objedf  of  contention  being  thus  removed,  the  Indi¬ 
ans  returned  quietly  to  the  camp.  The  enormity  of 
the  crime,  however,  was  too  great  not  to  attracl 
public  notice,  and  it  turned  the  minds  of  every  per- 
fon  againlf  the  Indians,  who  had  not  before  witneffed 
their  ferocity  on  occafions  equally  Blocking  to  hu¬ 
manity.  The  impolicy  of  employing  fuch  barbarians 
was  now  Brongly  reprobated,  and  in  a  Biort  time  af¬ 
terwards  moB  of  them  were  di fm i Bed  from  our  army. 

Fort  Edward  Bands  near  the  river.  The  town  ot 
the  fame  name  is  at  the  diBance  of  one  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  it,  and  contains  about  twenty  houfes. 
Thus  far  wc  had  got  on  tolerably  well ;  but  from 
hence  to  Fort  Anne,  which  was  alfo  difmantled  prior 
to  the  late  war,  the  road  is  moB  wretched,  particu¬ 
larly  over  a  long  caufeway  between  the  two  forts, 
formed  originally  for  the  trail fporting  of  cannon,  the 
ibil  here  being  extremely  moiB  and  heavy.  The 
caufeway  conBBs  of  large  trees  laid  Bde  by  Bde 
trail  fverfely,  fome  of  which  having  decayed,  great 
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intervals  are -left,  wherein  the  wheels  of  the  carriage 
were  fometimcs  locked  lb  fait  that  the  horfes  alone 
could  not  poftibly  extricate  them.  To  have  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  carriage  over  this  'part  of  the  road  would 
really  have  been  a  fevere  punifhment ;  for,  although 
boafted  of  as  being  the  very  bed:  in  Albany,  it  had 
no  fort  of  fprings,  and  was  in  fa6t  little  better  than 
a  common  waggon  ;  we  therefore  alighted,  took  our 
guns,  and  amufed  ourfelves  with  (hooting  as  we 
walked  along  through  the  woods.  The  woods  here 
had  a  much  more  majcftic  appearance  than  any  that 
we  had  before  met  with  on  our  way  from  Philadelphia ; 
this,  however,  was  owing  more  to  the  great  height 
than  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  trees,  fori  could  not  fee 
one  that  appeared  more  than  thirty  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter;  indeed,  in  general,  the  girt  of  the  trees  in  the 
woods  of  America  is  but  very  final!  in  proportion  to 
their  height,  and  trifling  in  comparifon  of  that  of  the 
forefl  trees  in  Great  Britain.  /The  thickeft  tree  I 
ever  law  in  the  country  was  a  fycamore,  which  grew 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  jufl  at  its 
junction  with  the  Patowmac,  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth, 
clofe  to  the  water  ;  yet  this  tree  was  no  more  than 
about  four  feet  four  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  low 
grounds  in  Kentucky,  and  on  lome  of  the  bottoms 
in  the  weflern  territory,  it  is  laid  that  trees  are  com¬ 
monly  to  be  met  with  feven  and  eight  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  the  trees  mu  ft  cer¬ 
tainly  grow  much  farther  apart  than  they  do  in  the 
woods  in  the  middle  dates,  towards  the  Atlantic,  for 
there  they  lpring  up  fo  very  elofe  to  each  other,  that 
it  is  abloiutely  impofflble  for  them  to  attain  to  a 
great  diameter. 

The  woods  here  were  compofed  chiefly  of  oaks,* 
biceory,  hemlock,  and  beech  trees,  intermixed  with 
Which  appeared  great  numbers  of  the  fmooth  bark  or 

Weymouth  pines,  as  they  are  called,  that  feem  al- 

\  . 

*  There  are  upwards  of  twenty  different  kinds  of  oaks  in  Ame¬ 
rica, 
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mod  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country.  A  profu- 
lion  of  wild  rafpberries  were  growing  in  the  woods 
here,  really  of  a  very  good  flavour:  they  are  com¬ 
monly  found  in  the  woods  to  the  northward  of  this; 
in  Canada  they  abound  every  where. 

Beyond  Fort  Anne,  which  is  fituated  at  the  diftance 
of  eight  miles  from  Fort  Edward,  the  roads  being 
better,  we  once  more  mounted  into  our  vehicle;  but 
the  miferable  horfes,  quite  jaded,  now  made  a  dead 
ftop  ;  in  vain  the  driver  bawled,  and  (tamped,  and 
(wore  ;  his  whip  had  been  previoufly  worn  out  fome 
hours,  owing  to  the  frequent  ufe  he  had  made  of  it, 
and  the  animals  no  longer  feeling  its  heavy  lafh, 
feemed  as  determined  as  the  mules  of  the  Abbefs  of 
Andouillets  to  go  no  farther.  In  this  fituation  we 
could  not  help  bantering  the  fellow  upon  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  cattle,  which  he  had  boafled  fo  much  of 
at  fettingout,  and  he  was  ready  to  cry  with  vexation 
at  what  we  faid  ;  but  having  accidentally  mentioned 
the  fum  we  had  paid  for  the  carriage,  his  paflion 
could  no  longer  be  retrained,  and  it  broke  forth  in 
all  its  fury.  It  appeared  that  he  was  the  owner  of 
two  of  the  horfes,  and  for  the  ufe  of  them  and  for 
driving  the  carriage  was  to  have  had  one  half  of  the 
* ,  hire;  but  the  man  whom  we  had  agreed  with,  and 
paid  at  Albany,  had  given  him  only  ten  dollars  as 
his  moiety,  alluring  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it 
was  exactly  the  half  of  what  we  had  given,  although 
in  reality  it  fell  fhort  of  the  fum  by  feven  dollars  and 
a  half.  Thus  cheated  by  his  companion,  and  left  in 
the  lurch  by  his  horfes,  he  vowed  vengeace  againd 
him  on  his  return ;  but  as  protections  of  this  na¬ 
ture  would  not  bring  us  any  fooner  to  our  journey’s 
end,  and  as  it  was  necedary  fomething  fhould  be' 
immediately  done,  if  we  did  not  with  to  remain  all 
night  in  the  woods,  we  fuggefted  the  idea,  in  the 
mean  time,  of  bis  conducting  the  foremoft  horfes  as 
poftillion,  whild  one  of  our  Servants  fhould  drive  the 
pair  next  to  the  wheel.  This  plan  was  not  darted 
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with  any  degree  of  ferioufnefs,  for  we  could  not  have 
frippofed  that  a  tall  meagre  fellow,  upwards  of  fix  feet 
high,  and  clad  in  a  pair  of  thin  nankeen  breeches, 
would  very  readily  beftride  the  raw  boned  back  of  a 
horfe,  covered  with  the  profufe  exudations  which  the 
intenfe  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  labour  the  ani¬ 
mal  had  gone  through,  neceffarily  excited.  As  much 
tired,  however,  of  our  pleafantries  as  we  were  of  his 
vehicle,  and  thinking  of  nothing,  I  believe,  but  how( 
he  could  be  ft  get  rid  of  us,  he  eagerly  embraced  the 
propofal,  and  accordingly,  having  furnifhed  himfelf 
with  a  fwitcb  from  the  adjoining  thicket,  he  mounted 
his  barn  a  fled  Roftnante.  In  this  ftyle  we  proceeded; 
but  more  than  once  did  our  gigantic  poliillion  turn 
round  to  bemoan  the  forry  choice  he  had  made  ;  as 
often  did  we  urge  the  neceffity  of  getting  out  of  the 
woods;  he  could  make  no  anfvver  ;  fo  jogging  flowly 
along,  we  at  laft  reached  the  little  town  of  Skencl- 
borough,  much  to  the  anmfcment  of  every  one  who 
beheld  our  equipage,  and  much  to  our  own  fatisfac- 
tion ;  for,  owing  to  the  various  accidents  we  had  met 
with,  fuch  as  traces  breaking,  bridles  flipping  off 
the  heads  of  the  horfes,  and  the  noble  horfes  thern- 
felves  fometimes  flipping  down,  be.  be.  we  had  been 
no  lefs  than  five  hours  in  travelling  the  laft  twelve 
miles. 

Skenefbo rough  ftands  juft  above  the  junction  of 
Wood  Creek  with  South  River,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
beft  maps,  but  which,  by  the  people  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  is  confidered  as  a ‘part  of  Lake  Champlain. 
At  prefent  there  are  only  about  twelve  houfes  in  the 
place;  but  if  the  navigation  of  Wood  Creek  is  ever 
opened,  fo  as  to  connect  Lake  Champlain  with  the 
North  River,  a  lcheme  which  has  already  been  feri- 
oully  thought  of,  it  will,  doubtlels,  foon  become  a 
trading  town  of  conftderable  importance,  as  all  the 
various  productions  of  the  fhores  of  the  lake  will 
then  be  collected  there  for  the  New  York  and  Al¬ 
bany  markets.  Notwithftanding  all  the  difadvan- 
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luges  of  a  land-carriage  of  forty  miles  to  the  North 
River,  a  finall  portion  of  flour  and  pot-afh,  the  iiaple 
commodities  of  the  flate  of  New  York,  is  already 
lent  to  Skeneiborough  from  different  parts  of  the 
lake,  to  be  forwarded  to  Albany.  A  confiderable 
trade  alfo  is  carried  on  through  this  place,  and  over 
Lake  Champlain,  between  New  York  and  Canada, 
Furs  and  horfes  principally  are  fent  from  Canada, 
and  in  return  they  get  Eaft  Indian  goods  and  various 
manufactures.  Lake  Champlain  opens  a  very  ready 
communication  between  New  York  and  the  country 
bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  it  is  emphatically 
called  by  the  Indians,  Caniad — Eri  Guarunte,  the 
mouth  or  door  of  the  country. 

Skeneiborough  is  mo  ft  dreadfully  in  felted  with 
mufq ui toes  ;  fo  many  of  them  attacked  us  the  ftrft 
night  of  our  flecping  there,  that  when  we  arofe  in 
the  morning  our  faces  and  hands  were  covered 
all  over  with  large  puftules,  precifely  like  thole  of 
a  perfon  in  the  finall  pox.  This  happened  too  not- 
with  handing  that  the  people  of  the  houfe,  before  we 
went  to  bed,  had  taken  all  the  pains  poffible  to  clear 
the  room  of  them,  by  fumigating  it  with  the  fmoke 
of  green  wood,  and  afterwards  fecuring  the  windows 
with  gauze  blinds  ;  and  even  on  the  fecond  night, 
although  we  deftroyed  many  dozens  of  them  on  the 
walls,  after  a  dmilar  fumigation  had  been  made,  yet 
we  fuffered  nearly  as  much.  Thefe  infedfs  were  of  a 
much  larger  fize  than  any  I  ever  faw  elfewhcrc,  and 
their  bite  was  uncommonly  venomous.  General 
Wafhington  told  me,  that  he  never  was  fo  much  an¬ 
noyed  by  mufquitoes  in  any  part  of  America  as  in 
Skeneiborough,  for  that  they  ufed  to  bite  through 
the  thickcll:  boot.  The  fituation  of  the  place  is  in¬ 
deed  peculiarly  favourable  for  them,  being  jud  on  the 
margin  of  a  piece  of  water,  almod  dagnant,  and 
lhaded  with  thick  woods.  The  mulquito  is  of  the  fame 
fpecies  with  the  common  gnat  in  .England,  and  re- 
fembles  it  very  clofely  both  in  dze  and  Oiapc.  Like 
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the  gnat  it  lays  its  eggs  on  the  furface  of  the  water, 
where  they  are  hatched  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days, 
unlefs  the  water  is  agitated,  in  which  lad  cafe  they 
are  all  deft  roved.  From  the  egg  is  produced  a  grub, 
which  changes  to  a  chryfalis,  and  afterwards  to  a 
mufquito  ;  this  lad  change  takes  place  on  the  furface 
of  the  water,  and  if  at  the  moment  that  the  infedt 
firft  fpreads  its  wings  the  water  is  not  perfectly  dill, 
and  the  air  calm,  it  will  be  inevitably  dedroyed  ;  at 
thofe  parts  of  the  lake,  therefore,  which  arc  mod  ex- 
pofed,  and  where  the  water  is  often  agitated,  no  fuch 
thing  as  a  mufquito  is  ever  fecn  ;  neither  are  they 
ever  found  along  a  large  and  rapid  river,  where  the 
fhores  are  lofty  and  dry  ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  marfhes,  low  grounds,  and  dagnant  waters,  they 
always  abound.  Mufquitoes  appear  to  be  particularly 
fond  of  the  frefh  blood  of  Europeans,  who  always 
differ  much  more  the  drd  year  of  their  arrival  in 
America  than  they  do  afterwards.  The  people  of  the 
country  feem  quite  to  dilregard  their  attacks.  Where- 
cvcr  they  dx  their  ding,  a  little  tumor  or  pudule 
ufually  arifes,  fuppofed  to  be  occadoned  by  the  fer¬ 
mentation,  when  mixed  with  the  blood,  of  a  fmall 
quantity  of  liquor  which  the  infedt  always  injedls  into 
the  wound  it  makes  with  its  fpicula,  as  may  be  fecn 
through  a  microfcope,  and  which  it  probably  does  to 
render  the  blood  more  duid.  The  difagreeable  itching 
this  excites  is  mod  effectually  allayed  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  volatile  alkali  ;  or  if  the  part  newly  dung  be 
fcratched  and  immediately  bathed  in  cold  water,  that 
alfo  affords  condderable  relief ;  but  after  the  venom 
has  been  lodged  for  any  time,  fcratching  only  in- 
creafes  the  itching,  and  it  may  be  attended  with  great 
danger.  Repeated  indances  have  occurred  of  people 
having  been  laid  up  for  months,  and  narrowly  efcap- 
ing  the  lots  of  a  limb,  from  imprudently  rubbing  a 
part  which  had  been  bitten  for  a  long  time.  Great' 
eafe  is  alfo  derived  from  opening  the  pudules  on  the 
fecond  day  with  a  lancet,  and  letting  out  the  blood 
and  watery  matter.  • 
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Fanbarh  on  Labe  Champlain — Difficulty  of  procuring 
Pr  ovifions  at  Farms  bordering  upon  it — Ticonderoga 
— Crown  Point — Great  Beauty  of  the  Scenery — Ge¬ 
neral  Defcription  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  Country — Captain  Thomas  and  his  Indians  arrive 
at  Crown  Point — Character  of  Thomas — Reach  St. 
Johns ‘ — Defcription  of  that  Place — Great  Difference 
obfervable  in  the  Face  of  the  Country ,  Inhabitants , 
&c.  in  Canada  and  in  the  States — Chambly  Cqftle — 
Calafhes — Rons  Dieux — Town  of  La  Prarie — Great 
Rapidity  of  the  River  Saint  Lawrence • — Crofs  it  to 
Montreal — AJlonifhment  on  feeing  large  Ships  at 
Montreal — Great  Depth  of  the  River . 

Montreal,  July. 

SHORTLY  after  oar  arrival  in  Skenefborough, 
we  hired  a  frnall  boat  of  about  ten  tons  for  the 
purpofe  of  croffing  Lake  Champlain.  It  was  our  wifli 
to  proceed  on  the  voyage  immediately  ;  but  the  owner 
of  the  boat  affecting  that  it  was  impoffible  to  go  out 
with  the  wind  then  blowing,  we  were  for  three  days 
detained  in  Skenelborough,  a  delicious  fead  for  the 
hungry  mufquitoes.  The  wind  fhifted  again  and 
again,  ftill  it  was  not  fair  in  the  opinion  of  our  boat¬ 
man.  At  lad,  being  mod  heartily  tired  of  our  quar¬ 
ters,  and  fufpedling  that  he  did  not  underdand  his 
budnefs  as  well  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  we  refolved 
not  to  abide  by  his  opinion  any  longer,  but  to  make 
an  attempt  at  beating  out ;  and  we  had  great'reafon  to 
be  plcafed  with  having  done  fo,  as  we  arrived  in  Ca¬ 
nada  three  days  before  any  of  the  other  boats,  that 
did  not  venture  to  move  till  the  wind  was  quite  aft. 

W e  fet  off* about  one  o’clock  ;  but  from  the  chan¬ 
nel  being  very  narrow,  it  was  impodible  to  make 
much  way  by  tacking.  We  got  no  farther  than  fix 
miles  before  fun- fet.  We  then  dopped,  and  having 

landed. 
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landed,  walked  up  to  fome  farm  houfes,  which  ap¬ 
peared  at  a  didance,  on  the  Vermont  fhore,  to  pro¬ 
cure  provifions  ;  for  the  boatman  had  told  ns  it  was 
quite  unnecedary  to  take  in  any  at  Skencfborough, 
as  there  were  excellent  houfes  clofe  to  the  fhore  the 
whole  way,  where  we  could  get  whatever  we  wifhed. 
At  the  fir  ft  we  went  to,  which  was  a  comfortable  log- 
houfc,  neither  bread,  nor  meat,  nor  milk,  nor  eggs, 
were  to  be  had  ;  the  houfe  was  crowded  with  children 
of  all  ages,  and  the  people,  I  fuppole,  thought  they 
had  but  little  enough  for  thcmfclves.  At  a  fecond 
houfe,  we  found  a  venerable  old  man  at  the  door, 
reading  a  news-paper,  who  civilly  offered  it  to  us  for 
our  perulal,  and  began  to  talk  upon  the  politics  of  the 
day  ;  we  thanked  him  for  his  offer,  and  gave  him  to 
underdand,  at  the  fame  time,  that  a  loaf  would  be 
much  more  acceptable.  Bread  there  was  none  ;  we 
got  a  new  Vermont  cheefe,  however.  A  third  houfe 
now  remained  in  fight,  and  we  made  a  third  attempt 
at  procuring  fomething  to  cat.  This  one  was  nearly 
half  a  mile  ofir,  but  alas  !  it  afforded  dill  lefs  than  the 
iad  ;  the  people  had  nothing  to  difpofc  of  but  a  little 
milk.  With  the  milk  and  the  cheefe,  therefore,  we 
returned  to  our  boat,  and  adding  thereto  fome  bifeuits 
and  wine,  which  we  had  luckily  on  board,  the  whole 
afforded  us  a  frugal  repad. 

The  people  at  the  American  farm  houfes  will  cheer¬ 
fully  lie  three  in  a  bed,  rather  than  differ  a  dranger 
to  go  away  who  comes  to  feck  for  a  lodging.  As  all 
thele  houfes,  however,  which  we  had  vidted,  were 
crowded  with  inhabitants,  we  felt  no  great  inclination 
to  afk  tor  accommodation  at  any  of  them,  but  deter¬ 
mined  to  deep  on  board  our  little  vcffcl.  We  accord¬ 
ingly  moored  her  at  a  convenient  part  of  the  fhore, 
and  each  of  us  having  wrapped  himfelf  up  in  a  blanket, 
which  we  had  been  warned  to  provide  on  leaving  New 
York,  we  laid  ourfelves  down  to  deep.  The  boat  was 
decked  two  thirds  of  her  length  forward,  and  had  a 
commodious  hold  ;  we  gave  the  preference,  however, 

bccaiffe. 
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becaufe  more  airy,  to  the  cabin  or  after  part,  fitted 
up  with  benches,  and  covered  with  a  wooden  awning, 
under  which  a  man  could  juft  fit  upright,  provided 
he  was  not  very  tall.  The  benches,  which  went 
lengthwife,  accommodated  two  of  us  ;  and  the  third 
was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  cabin  floor  ;  but  a 
blanket  and  a  bare  board,  out  of  the  way  of  mufqui- 
toes,  were  luxuries  after,  our  accommodations  at 
Skenefborough  ;  our  ears  were  not  aflailed  by  the  noife 
even  of  a  Angle  one  the  whole  night,  and  we  enjoyed 
founder  repofe  than  wc  had  done  for  many  nights 
preceding. 

The  wind  remained  nearly  in  the  fame  point  the 
next  morning,  but  the  lake  being  wider,  we  were  en¬ 
abled  to  proceed  fafter.  Wedtopped  at  one  houfe  to 
breakfaft,  and  at  another  to  dine.  At  neither  of  thefe, 
although  they  bore  the  name  of  taverns,  were  we  able 
to  procure  much  more  than  at  the  houfes  where  we 
had  flopped  the  preceding  evening.  At  the  firft  we 
got  a  little  milk,  and  about  two  pouftds  of  bread,  ab- 
folutely  the  whole  of  what  was  in  the  houfe  ;  and  at 
the  fccond,  a  few  eggs,  and  fome  cold  falted  fat 
pork  ;  but  not  a  model  of  bread  was  to  be  had.  The 
wretched  appearance  alfo  of  this  laft  habitation  was 
very  ftriking  ;  it  confided  of  a  wooden  frame,  merely 
with  a  few  boards  nailed  a  gain  ft-  it,  the  crevices  be¬ 
tween  which  were  the  only  apertures  for  the  admif- 
fion  of  light,  except  the  door  ;  and  the  roof  was  fo 
leaky,  that  we  were  fprinkled  with  the  rain  even  as 
we  fat  at  the  fire  fide.  That  people  can  live  in  fuch  a 
manner,  who  have  the  neceftaries  and  conveniencies 
of  life  within  their  reach,  as  much  as  any  others  in 
the  world,  is  really  moft  aftoniflfing  !  It  is,  however, 
to  be  accounted  for,  by  that  defire  of  making  money, 
which  is  the  predominant  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  Americans  in  general,  and  leads  the  petty  farmer 
in  particular  to  fuffer  numberlefs  inconveniencies, 
when  he  can  gain  by  fo  doing.  If  he  can  fell  the 
produce  of  his  land  to  advantage,  he  keeps  as  fmall  a 
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part  of  it  as  poftible  for  himfelf,  and  lives  the  whole 
year  round  upon  fait  provifions,  bad  bread,  and  the 
ftfh  he  can  catch  in  the  rivers  or  lakes  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  if  he  h&s  built  a  comfortable  houfe  for 
himfelf,  he  readily  quits  it,  as  foon  as  ftnifhed,  for 
money,  and  goes  to  live  in  a  mere  hovel  in  the  woods 
till  he  gets  time  to  build  another.  Money  is  his  idol, 
and  to  procure  it  he  gladly  foregoes  every  felf-grati- 
ftcation. 

From  this  miferable  habitation,  juft  mentioned, 
we  departed  as  foon  as  the  rain  was  over,  and  the 
wind  coming  round  in  our  favour,  we  got  as  far  as 
Ticonderoga  that  night.  The  only  dwelling  here  is  the 
tavern,  which  is  a  large  houfe  built  of  ftone.  On  en¬ 
tering  it  we  were  fhewn  into  a  fpacious  apartment, 
crowded  with  boatmen  and  people  that  had  juft  ar¬ 
rived  from  St.  John’s,  in  Canada.  Seeing  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  guefts  in  the  houfe,  we  expetfted  nothing  lefs 
than  to  be  kept  an  hour  or  two  till  fufftcient  fupper 
was  prepared  for  the  whole  company,  fo  that  all  might 
fit  down  at  once  together,  which,  as  I  have  before 
faid,  is  the  cuftom  in  the  country  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Our  lurprife  therefore  was  great  at  perceiving 
a  neat  table  and  a  comfortable  little  fupper  fpeedily 
laid  out  for  us,  and  no  attempts  made  at  ferving  the 
reft  of  the  company  till  we  had  quite  finiftied.  This 
was  departing  from  the  fyftem  of  equality  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  we  had  never  witnefted  before,  and  we 
were  at  a  Jofs  for  fome  time  to  account  for  it ;  but  we 
prefentl'y  heard  that  the  woman  of  the  houfe  had  kept 
a  tavern  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life  at  Quebec, 
which  refolved  the  knotty  point.  The  wife  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  active  perfon  in  managing  a  country  tavern, 
and  the  hufband  attends  to  his  farm,  or  has  fome  in¬ 
dependent  occupation.  The  man  of  this  houfe  was  a 
judge,  a  fullen  demure  old  gentleman,  who  fat  by  the 
fire,*  with  tattered  clothes  and  difhevelled  locks, 

*  Though  this  was  the  14th  day  of  July,  the  weather  was  fo 
cold  that  we  found  a  fire  extremely' agreeable. 

reading 
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fcacling  a  book,  totally  regardlefs  of  every  perlon  in 
the  room. 

The  old  fort  and  barracks  of  Ticonderoga  are  on 
the  top  of  a  riling  ground,  juft  behind  the  tavern  ; 
they  are  quite  in  ruins,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
will  ever  be  rebuilt,  for  th6  fttuation  is  very  infccure, 
being  commanded  by  a  lofty  hill  called  Mount  De¬ 
fiance.  The  Britifh  got  pofteflion  of  the  place  the 
laft  war  by  dragging  cannon  and  mortars  up  the  hill,1 
and  firing  down  upon  the  fort. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  left  Ticonderoga,  and 
purfued  our  voyage  to  Crown  Point,  where  we  landed 
to  look  at  the  old  fort.  Nothing  is  to  be  feen  there, 
however,  but  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  for  fhortly  before  it 
was  given  up  by  the  Britifh,  the  powder  magazine 
blew  up,  by  which  accident  a  great  part  of  the  works 
Was  deftroyed  ;  fince  the  evacuation  of  it  alfo,  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been  continually 
digging  in  different  parts,  in  hopes  of  procuring  lead 
and  iron  fhot  ;  a  confiderable,  quantity  was  in  one 
inftance  got  out  of  the  ftores  that  had  been  buried  by 
the  explofion.  The  vaults,  which  were  bomb  proof, 
have  been  demolifhed  for  the  fake  of  the  bricks  for 
building  chimneys.  At  the  fouth  tide  alone  th@ 
ditches  remain  perfect ;  they  are  wide  and  deep,  and 
cut  through  immenfe  rocks  of  lime-ftone  ;  and  from 
being  overgrown  towards  the  top  with  different  kinds 
of  fhrubs,  have  a  grand  and  pidlurefque  appearance. 
The  view  from  this  fpot  of  the  fort,  and  the  old  build¬ 
ings  in  it  overgrown  with  ivy,  of  the  lake,  and  of  the 
diftant  mountains  beyond  it, -is  indeed  altogether  very 
fine.  The  fort,  and  feven  hundred  acres  of  good 
cleared  land  adjoining  to  it,  are  the  property  of  the 
ftate  of  New  York,  and  are  leafed  out  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  equal  to  33l.  10s. 
fterling  per  annum,  which  is  appropriated  for  the  ufe 
of  a  college.  The  farmer  who  rented  it  told  us,  he 
principally  made  ufe  of  the  land  for  grazing  cattle  ; 
thefe,  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  the  lake  was  frozen, 
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lie  drove  over  the  ice  to  Albany,  and  there  difpofed 

of.  ; 

Crown  Point  is  the  mod  advantageous  fpot  on  the 
(bores  of  Lake  Champlain  for  a  military  pofi,  not  be¬ 
ing  commanded  by  any  riling  grounds  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  as  Ticonderoga  is,  and  as  the  lake  is  fo 
narrow  here,  owing  to  another  point  running  out  on 
the  oppolite  fide,  that  it  would  be  abfolutely  impof- 
(ible  for  a  veffel  to  pais,  without  being  expofed  to  the 
(ire  of  the  fort.  The  Indians  call  this  place  Tek-ya- 
dough-nigarigee,  that  is,  the  two  points  immediately 
oppolite  to  each  other  :  the  one  oppolite  to  Crown 
Point  is  called  Chimney  Point ;  upon  it  are  a  few 
houfes,  one  of  which  is  a  tavern.  While  we  (laid 
there  we  were  very  agreeably  furprifed,  for  the  flrft 
time,  with  the  light  of  a  large  birch  canoe  upon  the 
lake,  navigated  by  two  or  three  Indians  in  the  dreffes 
of  their  nation.  They  made  for  the  Hi  ore  and  foon 
landed  ;  and  fhortly  after  another  party,  amounting 
to  fix  or  (even,  arrived,  that  had  come  by  land. 

On  board  our  little  veffel  we  had  a  poor  Canadian, 
whom  we  took  in  at  Skenefborough.  Tempted  by 
the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  the  United  States,  he 
quitted  his  own  home  in  Canada,  where  he  lived 
under  one  of  the  feigniors,  and  had  gone  as  far  as 
Albany,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  he  had 
worked  for  fome  time  with  a  farmer;  but  finding, 
that  although  he  got  higher  wages,  he  had  to  pay 
much  more  for  his  provi  lions  than  in  Canada,  and  that 
he  was  alfo  mofi  egregioufiy  cheated  by  the  people, 
and  particularly  by  his  employer,  from  whom  he 
could  not  get  even  the  money  he  had  earned ;  finding 
likewife  that  he  was  unable  to  procure  any  redrefs, 
from  being  ignorant  of  the  Englifh  language,  the 
poor  fellow  determined  to  return  to  Canada,  and  on 
his  way  thither  we  met  him,  without  a  (hilling  in  his 

Having  afked  this  little  fellow,  as  we  failed  along, 
fome  queftions  about  the  Indians,  he  immediately 

gave 
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gave  us  a  long  account  of  a  Captain  Thomas,  a  chief 
of  the  Cachenonaga  nation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
whofe  village  he  faid  he  lived.  Thomas,  he  told  us, 
was  a  very  rich  man,  and  had  a  mod  excellent  houfe, 
in  which  he  faid  he  lived  as  well  as  a  feiguior,  and  he 
was  fure  we  fhould  be  well  received  if  we  went  to  fee 
him  ;  he  told  us  alfo  that  he  had  built  a  church,  and 
was  a  Chriftian  ;  that  he  was  very  charitable,  and  that 
if  he  were  acquainted  with  his  prefent  diltrefs  he 
would  certainly  make  him  a  prefent  of  four  or  five 
dollars.  “  Oh,  je  vous  allure,  meffieurs,  que  e’efi:  uri 
bon  fauvageT  It  was  impoffible  not  to  fmile  at  the 
little  Canadian,  who,  half  naked  himfelf,  and  nearly 
as  dark  as  a  mulatto,  concluded  his  panegyric  upon 
Thomas,  by  a  {Turing  us,  “  he  was  a  good  favage  ;** 
at  the  fame  time  we  felt  a  ftrong  defire  to  behold 
this  chief,  of  whom  we  had  heard  fo  much.  It  was 
not  long  before  we  were-  gratified,  for  the  party  of 
Indians  that  arrived  whilft  we  were  at  Chimney  Point 
were  from  the  Cachenonga  village,  and  at  their  head 
was  Captain  Thomas. 

Thomas  appeared  to  be  about  forty-five  years  of 
age;  he  was  nearly  fix  feet  high,  and  very  bulky  in 
proportion  :  this  is  a  fort  of  make  uncommon  among 
the  Indians,  who  arc  generally  {lender.  He  was 
drefied  like  a  white  man,  in  boots;  his  hair  untied, 
but  cut  fhort ;  the  people  who  attended  him  were  all 
in  the  Indian  habit.  Not  one  of  his  followers  could 


fpeak  a  word  of  Englifh  or  French  ;  Thomas,  how¬ 
ever,  could  himfelf  fpeak  both  languages.  Englith 
he  fpoke  with  fome  little  hefitation,  and  not  cor¬ 
rectly  ;  but  French  feemed  as  familiar  to  him  as  his 
native  tongue.  His  principal  attention  feemed  to  be 
diredled  towards  trade,  which  he  had  purfued  with 
great  fuccefs,  fo  much  fo,  indeed,  that,  as  we  after¬ 
wards  heard,  he  could  get  credit  in  any  (lore  in  Mon¬ 
treal  for  five  hundred  pounds.  He  had  along  with 
him  at  Chimney  Point  thirty  horfes  and  a  quantity 
of  furs  in  the  canoe,  which  he  was  taking  for  tale  to 
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Albany.  His  people,  he  told  us,  had  but  a  very  few 
wants  :  he  took  care  to  have  thefe  always  fupplied  ; 
in  return  they  brought  him  furs,  taken  in  hunting  ; 
they  attended  his  horfes,  and  voluntarily  accompanied 
him  when  he  went  on  a  trading  expedition  :  his  pro- 
tits  therefore  mutt  be  immenfe.  During  the  courfe 
of  conversation  he  told  us,  that  if  we  came  to  fee  him 
he  would  make  us  very  happy  ;  that  there  were  fome 
very  handfome  fquaws  *  in  his  village,  and  that  each 
of  us  fhould  have  a  wife:  we  promifed  to  vifit  him  if 
it  was  in  our  power,  and  parted  very  good  friends. 
Thomas,  as  we  afterwards  found,  is  not  a  man  re¬ 
flected  among  the  Indians  in  general,  who  think 
much  more  of  a  chief  that  is  a  good  warrior  and 
hunter,  and  that  retains  the  habits  of  his  nation,  than 
of  one  that  becomes  a  trader,  and  affimilatcs  his  man¬ 
ners  to  thofe  of  the  whites. 

Lake  Champlain  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  ,  in  length,  and  is  of  various  breadths  :  for  the 
firil  thirty  miles,  that  is,  from  South  River  to  Crown 
Point,  it  is  in  no  place  more  than  two  miles  wide  ; 
beyond  this,  for  the  di (lance  of  twelve  miles,  it  is  five 
or  fix  miles  acrofs,  but  then  again  it  narrows,  and 
again  at  the  end  of  a  few7  miles  expands.  That  part 
called  the  Broad  Lake,  becaufe  broader  than  any 
other,  commences  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
Crown  Point,  and  is  eighteen  miles  acrofs  in  the 
wide!!  part.  Here  the  lake  is  interfpcrfed  with  a 
great  number  of  iflands,  the  larged  of  which,  formerly 
called  Grande  Ille,  now  South  Hero,  is  fifteen  miles 
in  length,  and,  on  an  average,  about  four  in  breadth. 
The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  fertile,  and  it  is  faid  that  five 
hundred  people  are  fettled  upon  it.  The  Broad  Lake 
is  nearly  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  gradually  narrows 
till  it  terminates  in  a  large  river  called  Chambly, 
Richlieu,  or  Sorelle,  which  runs  into  the  St, 
Lawrence, 

*  Female  Indians, 
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The  foundings  of  Lake  Champlain,  except  at  the 
narrow  parts  at  either  end,  are  in  general  very  deep  ; 
in  many  places  fixty  and  fcventy,  and  in  fome  even 
one  hundred  fathoms.  In  proportion  to  its  breadth 
and  depth,  the  water  is  more  or  lets  clear  ;  in  the 
broad  part  it  is  as  pure  and  tranfparent  as  poffible. 
On  the  weft  tide,  as  far  as  Cumberland  Bay,  the  lake 
is  bounded  for  the  moil  part  by  deep  mountains 
clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  water  ;  at  Cumberland  Bay 
the  ridge  of  mountains  runs  off  to  the  north-  weft, 
and  the  fhore  farther  on  is  low  and  fwampy.  The 
Ead  or  Vermont  fhore  is  not  much  elevated,  except 
in  a  few  particular  places  ;  at  the  didance  of  twelve 
miles,  however,  from  the  lake  is  a  condderable  moun¬ 
tain.  The  fhores  on  both  hdcs  are  very  rocky  ; 
where  there  are  mountains  thefe  rocks  jut  out  very 
boldly  ;  but  at  the  ead  dde,  where  the  land  is  low, 
they  appear  but  a  little  above  the  water.  The  idands 
alfo,  for  the  mod  part,  are  furrounded  with  rocks,  in 
fome  parts,  fhelving  down  into  the  lake,  fo  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  approach  within  one  or  two  miles  of 
them  at  particular  ddes.  From  fome  parts  of  the 
eadern  fhore  the  rocks  alfo  run  out  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  for  a.  condderable  didance.  Sailing  along  the 
fhore  when  a  breeze  is  blowing,  a  hollow  murmuring 
noife  is  always  heard  from  the  waters  fpladiing  into 
the  crannies  of  thefe  rocks.  There  are  many  dreams 
which  fall  into  the  lake  :  the  mouths  of  all  thofe  on 
the  wedern  dde  are  obdru«5ted  by  falls,  fo  that  none 
of  them-  are  navigable.  Of  thofe  on  the  eadern  or 
Vermont  dde,  a  few  only  are  navigable  for  fmall 
boats,  and  that  fora  fhort  di dance. 

The  feenery  along  various  parts  of  the  lake  is  ex¬ 
tremely  grand  and  pidturcfque,  particularly  beyond 
Crown  Point  ;  the  (bores  are  there  beautifully  orna¬ 
mented  with  hanging  woods  and  rocks,  and  the 
mountains  on  the  wedern  dde  rife  up  in  ranges  one 
behind  the  other  in  the  mod  magnificent  manner. 
It  was  on  one  of  the  dried  evenings  podible  that  wc 
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palled  along  this  part  of  the  lake*  and  the  fun  felting 
in  all  his  glory  behind  the  mountains,  fpread  the 
richeft  tints  over  every  part  of  the  profpect ;  the  moon 
alfo  appearing  nearly  in  the  full,  fhortly  after  the  day 
had  clofed,  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  beholding 
the  furrounding  fcenery  in  frefh  though  lefs  brilliant 
colours.  Our  little  bark  was  now  gliding  lmoothly 
along,  whild  every  one  of  us  remained  wrapt  up  in 
blent  contemplation  of  the  folemn  leene,  when  fudT 
denly  flic  (truck  upon  one  of  the  (helving  recks:  no¬ 
thing  but  hurry  and  confuiion  was  now  vilible  on 
board,  every  one  lending  his  affiftance  ;  however,  at 
lad,  with  (bme  difficulty,  we  got  her  off;  but  in  a 
minute  (he  (truck  a  fecond  time,  and  after  we  had 
again  extricated  her,  even  a  third  and  a  fourth  time, 
at  lad  (he  duck  fo  fad,  that  for  a  ffiort  time  we  de- 
fpaired  of  being  able  to  move  her.  At  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  however,  we  again  fortunately  got 
her  into  deep  water.  We  had  before  fufpedted  that 
our  boatmen  did  not  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
navigation  of  the  lake,  and  on  queftioning  him  now, 
it  came  out,  that  he  had  been  a  cobler  all  his  life,  till 
within  the  lad  nine  months,  when  he  thought  proper 
to  change  his  budnefs,  and  turn  failor.  All  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  the  (bores  of  the  lake,  was 
what  he  had  picked  up  during  that  time,  as  he  failed 
draight  backward  and  forward  between  St.  John’s 
and  Skenefborough.  On  the  prefent  occadon  he 
bad  mifraken  one  bay  for  another,  and  had  the  waves 
been  as  high  as  they  fometimes  are,  the  boat  would 
inevitably  have  been  dafhed  to  pieces. 

The  humble  roof  of  another  judge,  a  plain  Scotch 
labourer,  afforded  us  (belter  for  this  -night.  It  was 
near  eleven  o’clock,  however,  when  we  got  there, 
and  the  family  having  retired  to  red,  we  had  to  re¬ 
main  rapping  and  calling  at  the  door  for  half  an  hour 
at  lead,  before  we  could  get  admittance.  The  people 
at  lad  being  routed,  opened  their  doors,  cheerfully 
got  us  fome  fupper,  and  prepared  their  belt  beds  for 
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ns.  In  the  morning,  having  paid  our  reckoning  to 
the  judge,  he  returned  to  his  plough,  and  we  to  our 
boat  to  profecute  our  voyage. 

We  fet  off  this  day  with  a  remarkable  fine  breeze, 
and  being  defirous  of  terminating  our  voyage  as  foon 
as  poflible,  of  which  we  began  now  to  be  fb  mew  hat 
tired,  we  flopped  but  once  in  the  courfe  of  the  day, -and 
determined  to  fail  on  all  night.  A  fhort  time  after  lun- 
fet  we  parted  the  boundary  between  the  Britifh  do¬ 
minions  and  the  United  States.  Here  we  were 
brought  to  by  an  armed  brig  of  twenty  guns,  under 
Englilh  colours,  Rationed  for  the  purpofe  of  ex¬ 
amining  all  boats  parting  up  and  down  the  lake  :  the 
anfwers  which  we  gave  to  the  feveral  queflions  afked 
being  fatisfacfory,  we  were  accordingly  flittered  to 
proceed.  Since  the  furrender  of  the  ports,  purfuant 
to  the  late  treaty  with  the  United  States,  this  brig  has 
been  removed,  and  laid  up  at  St.  John’s.  When  night 
came  on,  we  wrapped  ourfelves  up  in  our  blankets, 
as  we  had  done  on  the  fir  ft  night  of  our  voyage,  and 
laid  down  upon  the  cabin  floor,  -  where  we  might 
pofftbly  have  flept  until  we  got  to  St.  John’s,  had  we 
not  been  awakened  at  midnight  by  the  loud  hollas  of 
the  centinel  at  the  Britifh  fort  on  Ifle  aux  Noix.  On 
examining  into  thefnatter,  it  appeared  that  the  boat 
had  been  driven  on  fhore,  while  our  fLeepy  pilot  en¬ 
joyed  his  nap  at  the  helm  ;  and  the  centinel,  unable 
to  imagine  what  we  were  about,  feeing  the  boat  run 
up  clofe  under  the  fort,  and  fufpicious  of  fome  attack, 
I  fuppofe,  had  turned  out  the  whole  guard  ;  by  whom, 
after  being  examined  and  re-examined,  we  were 
finally  difmifled.  We  now  took  the  command  of  the 
boat  upon  ourfelves,  for  the  boatman,  although  he 
was  more  anxious  to  get  to  St.  John’s  than  any  one  of 
us,  and  though  he  had  himfelf  in  fome  meal ure  in¬ 
duced  us  to  go  on,  was  fb  fleepy  that  he  could  not 
keep  his  eyes  open.  Relieving  each  other  at  the 
helm,  we  reached  St.  John’s  by  day-break  ;  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  diftant  from  Skenefborough. 

Immediately 
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Immediately  on  our  landing  we  were  conducted  to 
the  guard  houfe,  where  we  had  do  deliver  to  the 
ferjeant  on  duty,  to  be  by  him  forwarded  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  an  account  of  our  names,  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  place  of  abode,  the  ffridieft  orders  having 
been  iffiied  by  the  governor  not  to  fuffer  any  French¬ 
men  or  other  foreigners,  or  any  people  wl]0  could  not 
give  an  exact  account  of  their  bufinefs  in  Canada,,  to 
enter  into  the  country. 

St.  John's  is  a  garrifon  town  ;  it  contains  about 
fifty  miferable  wooden  dwellings,  and  barracks,  in 
which  a  whole  regiment  is  generally  quartered.  The 
fortifications  are  entirely  out  of  order,  fo  much  fo 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  ere 61  frefh  works  than  to 
attempt  to  repair  them.  There  is  a  king’s  dock  yard 
here,  well  Itored  with  timber,  at  leaft,  when  we  faw 
it ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer,  after  the  armed 
brig  which  1  mentioned  was  laid  up,  all  the  timber 
was  fold  off.  The  old  hulks  of  feveral  veffels  of 
force  were  lying  oppofite  the  yard.  In  proportion 
to  the  increafe  of  trade  between  New  York  and 
Lower  Canada  this  town  muff  improve,  as  it  is  the 
Britifh  port  of  entry  on  Lake  Champlain. 

The  country  about  St.  John's  is  fiat,  and  very 
bare  of  trees,  a  dreadful  lire  in  the  year  178-8  having 
done  great  mifehief,  and  deffroyed  all  the  woods  for 
feveral  miles  :  in  fome  parts  of  the  neighbourhood 
the  people  fuffer  extremely  during  winter  from  the 
want  of  fuel. 

At  St.  John's  we  hired  a  light  waggon,  fimilar  to 
thofc  made  life  of  in  the  United  States,  and  fet  off 
about  noon  for  La  Prarie,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  By  the  dire 61  road,  this  is  only  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  diffant  ;  but  the  moft  agreeable  way  of 
going  thither  is  by  Cbambly,  which  is  a  few  miles 
farther,  on  account  of  feeing  the  old  caff  le  built  there 
by  the  French.  The  caffle  ffands  clofe  to  the  rapids 
in  Chambly  or  Sorelle  River,  and  at  a  little  diftance 
lias  a  grand  appearance  ;  the  adjacent  country  alfo 
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being  very  beautiful,  the  whole  together  forms  a  mod 
interefting  fcene.  The  eaftle  is  in  tolerably  good 
repair,  and  a  garrifon  is  conftantly  kept  in  it. 

As  you  travel  along  this  road  to  La  Prarie,  after 
having  juft  arrived  from  the  United  States  over  Lake 
Champlain,  a  variety  of  objects  forcibly  remind  you 
pf  your  having  got  into  a  new  country.  The  Britifh 
flag,  the  foldiers  on  duty,  the  French  inhabitants 
running  about  in  their  red  night-caps,  the  children 
coming  to  the  doors  to  falute  you  as  you  pafs,  a  thing 
unknown  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  ;  the  com¬ 
pact  and  neat  exterior  appearance  of  the  houfes,  the 
calalhes,  the  bons  dieux,  the  large  Roman  Catholic 
churches  and  chapels,  the  convents,  the  priefts  in 
their  robes,  the  nuns,  the  friars  ;  all  ferve  to  con¬ 
vince  you  that  you  are  no  longer  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States :  the  language  alfo  differs,  French 
being  here  univerfally  lpoken. 

The  calafh  is  a  carriage  very  generally  ufed  in 
Lower  Canada;  there  isfcarcely  a  farmer  indeed  in 
the  country  who  does  not  poffefs  one  :  it  is  a  fort  of 
one  horfe  chaife,  capable  of  holding  two  people  be- 
fldes  the  driver,  who  fits  on  a  kind  of  box  placed 
over  the  foot-board,  cxprefsly  for  his  accommoda¬ 
tion.  The  body  of  the  calafh  is  hung  upon  broad 
ft  raps  of  leather,  round  iron  rollers  that  are  placed 
behind,  by  means  of  which  they  are  fhortened  or 
lengthened.  On  each  fide  of  the  carriage  is  a  little 
door  about  two  feet  high,  whereby  you  enter  it,  and 
which  is  ufeful,  when  fhut,  in  preventing  any  thing 
from  flipping  out.  The  harnefs  for  the  horfe  is  al¬ 
ways  made  in  the  old  French  tafte,  extremely  heavy; 
it  is  ftudded  with  brafs  nails,  and  to  particular  parts 
of  it  arc  attached  fmall  bells,  of  no  ufe  that  I  could 
ever  difeover  but  to  annoy  the  paffenger. 

The  bons  dieux  are  large  wooden  crucifixes,  fome- 
times  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  height,  placed  on 
the  highway;  fome  of  them  are  highly  ornamented 

and 
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and  painted  :  as  the  people  pals  they  pull  off  their 
hats,  or  in  fome  other  way  make  obeifance  to  them. 

La  Prarie  de  la  Madelene  contains  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  houfes  ;  after  dopping  an  hour  or  two  there  we 
embarked  in  a  bateau  for  Montreal. 

Montreal  is  dtuated  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name, 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  that 
on  which  La  Prarie  (lands,  but  fomewhat  lower  down. 
The  two  towns  are  nine  miles  apart,  and  the  river  is 
about  two  miles  and  a  quarter  wide.  The  current 
here  is  prodigioufly  flrong,  and  in  particular  places 
as  you  crofs,  the  boats  are  hurried  down  the  dream, 
in  the  midd  of  large  rocks,  with  fuch  impetuodty, 
that  it  feems  as  if  nothing  could  fave  them  from  be¬ 
ing  dafhed  to  pieces ;  indeed  this  would  certainly  be 
the  cafe  if  the  men  were  not  uncommonly  expert  ; 
but  the  Canadians  are  the  mod  dexterous  people  per¬ 
haps  in  the  world  at  the  management  of  bateaux  in 
rapid  rivers.  After  fuch  a  profpedt  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  it  was  not  without  adonifhment  that,  on 
approaching  the  town  of  Montreal,  we  beheld  fhips 
of  upwards  of  four  hundred  tons  burthen  lying  clofe 
to  the  fhore.  The  difficulties  which  veffels  have  to 
encounter  in  getting  into  Montreal  are  immenfe;  I 
have  myfelf  feen  them  with  all  their  fails  let,  and 
with  a  fmart  and  favourable  breeze,  dationary  for  an 
hour  together  in  the  dream,  unable  to  dem  it,  be¬ 
tween  the  idand  of  St.  Helene  and  the  main  land, 
jud  below  the  town  :  to  Item  the  current  at  this  place 
it  is  almod  necedary  that  the  vedel  fhould  be  aided 
by  a  ftorm.  The  afeent  is  equally  difficult  in  feveral 
other  parts  of  the  river.  Owing  to  this  it  is,  that 
the  paflage  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  is  generally 
more  tedious  than  that  acrofs  the  Atlantic  ;  thole 
fhips,  therefore,  which  trade  between  Europe  and 
Montreal,  never  attempt  to  make  more  than  one  voy¬ 
age  during  the  year.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of 
the  dream,  the  channel  of  the  river  is  very  deep, 
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and  in  particular  jult  oppoftte  to  the  town.  The 
largeft  merchant  veftels  can  there  lie  fo  clofe  to  the 
banks,  which  are  in  their  natural  ftate,  that  you  may 
nearly  touch  them  with  your  hand  as  you  Hand  on 
the  fhore. 


LETTER  XXII. 


Defcriptlon  of  the  Town  of  Montreal — Of  the  Public 

Buildings - Churches - Funeral  Ceremonies - Con - 

vents — Barracks — Fortifications — Inhabitants  moflly 
French — Their  Character  and  Manners — Charming 
Prof  pelfs  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Town — Amufe- 
ments  during  Summer — Parties  of  Plea fure  up  the 

Mountain - Of  the  Fur  Trade - The  Manner  in 

which  it  is  carried  on- — Great  Enterprife  of  the  North- 
Weft  Company  of  Merchants — Sketch  of  Mr.  M''  Ken- 
zie's  Expeditions  over  Land  to  the  Pacific  Ocean — 
Differences  between  the  North- Weft  and  Hudfons 
Bay  Companies . 

Montreal,  July. 


THE  town  of  Montreal  was  laid  out  purfuant  to 
the  orders  of  one  of  the  kings  of  France,  which 
were,  that  a  town  fhould  be  built  as  high  up  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  as  it  were  poffible  for  veflels  to  go  by 
fea.  In  fixing  upon  the  fpot  where  it  Hands,  his 
commands  were  complied  with  in  the  ftricfeft  fenfe. 
The  town  at  prefent  contains  about  twelve  hundred 
houfes,  whereof  five  hundred  only  are  within  the 
walls  ;  the  reft  are  in  the  fuburbs,  which  commence 
from  the  north,  eaft,  and  weft  gates.  The  houfes 
in  the  fuburbs  are  moftly  built  of  wood,  but  the 
others  are  all  of  ftone ;  none  of  them  are  elegant, 
but  there  are  many  very  comfortable  habitations.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  towards  the  river,  where 
moft  of  the  fhops  ftand,  they  have  a  very  gloomy  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  look  like  fo  many  prifons,  being  all 
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fufriifhed  at  the  outdde  with  (licet  iron  (hatters  to 
the  doors  and  windows,  which  are  regularly  clofed 
towards  evening,  in  order  to  guard  againft  (ire.  The 
town  has  differed  by  (ire  very  materially  at  different 
times,  and  the  inhabitants  have  fuch  a  dread  of  it, 
that  all  who  can  afford  it  cover  the  roofs  of  their 
houfes  with  tin-plates  indead  of  fhingles.  By  law 
they  are  obliged  to  have  one  or  more  ladders,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  (ize  of  the  houfe,  always  ready  on  the 
roofs. 

The  flreets  are  all  very  narrow  ;  three  of  them  run 
parallel  to  the  river,  and  thefe  are  interfered  by 
others  at  right  angles,  but  not  at  regular  diflances. 
On  the  (ide  of  the  town  fartheft  from  the  river,  and 
nearly  between  the  northern  and  fouthern  extremi¬ 
ties,  there  is  a  final!  fquare,  called  La  Place  d’Annes, 
which  feems  originally  to  have  been  left  open  to  the 
walls  on  one  fide,  and  to  have  been  intended  for  the 
military  to  exercife  in  ;  the  troops,  however,  never 
make  life  of  it  now,  but  parade  on  a  long  \uulk,  be¬ 
hind  the  walls,  nearer  to  the  barracks.  On  the  op- 
polite  fide  of  the  town,  towards  the  water,  is  another 
final!  fquare,  where  the  market  is  held. 

There  are  fix  churches  in  Montreal  ;  one  for  Eng- 
lifh  Epifcopalians,  one  for  Prefbyterians,  and  four 
for  E.omin  Catholics.  The  cathedral  church  be¬ 
longing  to  the  latter,  which  occupies  one  (ide  of  La 
PI  ace  d’Armes,  is  a  very  fpacious  building,  and  con¬ 
tains  five  altars,  all  very  richly  decorated.  The  door3 
of  this  cathedral  are  left  open  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  and  there  are,  generally,  numbers  of  old 
people  in  it  at  their  prayers,  even  when  no  regular 
fervice  is  going  on.  On  a  fine  Sunday  in  the  fum- 
mer  feafon  fuch  multitudes  dock  to  it,  that  even  the 
Peps  at  the  outdde  are  covered  with  people,  who, 
unable  to  get  in,  remain  there  kneeling,  with  their 
hats  o(f‘,  during. the  whole  time  of  divine  fervice. 
Nearly  all  the  chridenings,  marriages,  and  burials  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Montreal,  arc  per¬ 
formed 
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formed  in  this  church,  on  which  occaftons,  as  well 
as  before  find  during  the  mafles,  they  always  ring  the 
bells,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  every  pcrfbn  that  is 
not  a  lover  of  difeords  ;  for  in  dead  of  pulling  the 
bells,  which  are  five  in  number,  and  really  well 
toned,  with  regularity,  they  jingle  them  all  at  once, 
without  any  fort  of  cadence  whatever.  Our  lodgings 
happened  to  be  in  La  Place  d’Armes  ;  and  during 
three  weeks  that  we  remained  there,  I  verily  believe 
the  bells  were  never  fuffered  to  remain  dill  for  two 
hours  together,  at  any  one  time,  except  in  the  night. 

The  funerals,  as  in  other  Roman  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries,  are  condu'cled  with  great  ceremony ;  the  corpfe 
is  always  attended  to  the  church  by  a  number  of 
prieffs  chanting  prayers,  and  by  little  boys  in  white 
robes  and  black  caps  carrying  wax  lights.  A  morn¬ 
ing  fcarccly  ever  palled  over  that  one  or  more  of 
thefe  procellions  did  not  pals  under  our  windows 
\vhilft  we  were  at  hreakfaft  ;  for  on  the  oppolite  fide 
of  the  fquare  to  that  on  which  the  cathedral  flood, 
was  a  fort  of  chapel,  to  which  the  bodies  of  all  thole 
perfons,  whole  friends  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  an 
expensive  funeral,  were  brought,  I  fuppole,  in  the 
night,  for  we  could  never  fee  any  carried  in  there, 
and  from  thence  conveyed  in  the  morning  to  the  ca¬ 
thedral.  It*  the  prieds  are  paid  for  it  they  go  to 
the  houfe  of  the  deceafed,  though  it  be  ever  fa  far 
difiant,  and  efcort  the  corpfe  to  the  church.  Until 
within  a  few  years  pad:,  it  was  cuftomary  to  bury  all 
the  bodies  in  the  vaults  underneath  the  cathedral  ; 
but  now  it  is  prohibited,  led  fome  putrid  diforder 
fhould  break  out  in  the  town,  in  confequence  of 
fuch  numbers  being  depolited  there.  The  burying 
grounds  are  all  without  the  walls  at  prefent. 

There  are  in  Montrerd  four  convents,  one  of  which 
is  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  ;  the  number  of  the, 
friars,  however,  is  reduced  now  to  two  or  three,  and 
as  by  the  laws  of  the  province  men  can  no  longer 
enter  into  any  religious  order,  it  will  of  caurfe  in  a 
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few  years  dwindle  entirely  away.  On  the  female  or¬ 
ders  there  is  no  reftridllon,  and  they  are  ft  ill  well 
filled .  The  Hotel  Dieu,  founded  as  early  as  1644, 
for  the  relief  of  the  lick  poor,  and  which  is  the  deleft 
of the  convents,  contains  thirty  “  religieufes” — nuns; 
La  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame,  inftituted  for  the 
inftrudjiotl  of  young  girls,  contains  ftfty-feven  fceurs, 
another  fort  of  nuns  ;  and  L’Hofpital  General e,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  infirm  poor,  contains  eigh¬ 
teen  foe  uts. 

The  barracks  are  agreeably  fituated  near  the  river, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  town  ;  they  are  fitrrounded  by 
a  lofty  wall,  and  calculated  to  contain  about  three 
hundred  men. 

The  walls  round  the  town  are  mouldering  away 
very  fait,  and  in  fome  places  arc  totally  in  ruins  ;  the 
gates,  however,  remain  quite  perfect.  The  walls 
were  built  principally  as  a  defence  againft  the  In¬ 
dians,  by  whom  the  country  was  thickly  inhabited 
when  Montreal  was  founded,  and  they  were  found 
neceftary,  to  repel  the  open  attacks  of  thefe  people 
as  late  as  the  year  1736.  When  the  large  fairs  ufed 
to  be  held  in  Montreal,  to  which  the  Indians  from 
all  parts  retorted  with  their  furs,  they  were  alfo  found 
extremely  ufeful,  as  the  inhabitants  were  thereby  en¬ 
abled  to  fhut  out  the  Indians  at  night,  who,  had  they 
been  fufFered  to  remain  in  the  town,  addicted  as  theyr 
are  to  drinking,  might  have  been  tempted  to  commit 
great  outrages,  and  would  have  kept  the  inhabitants 
in  a  continual  date  of  alarm.  In  their  belt  date  the 
walls  could  not  have  protected  the  town  againft  can¬ 
non,  not  even  againft  a  lix  pounder  ;  nor,  indeed, 
would  the  ftrongeft  walls  be  of  any  ufe  in  defending 
it  againft  artillery,  as  it  is  completely  commanded  by 
the  eminences  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Helene,*  in  the' 
River  St.  Lawrence.  Montreal  has  always  been  an 
eafy  conqueft  to  regular  troops. 

*  This  ifland  was  the  laft  place  which  the  French  fur'rendered 
to  the  Britifh. 
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By  faCthe  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Montreal  are  of  French  extraction  ;  all  the  eminent 
merchants,  however,  and  principal  people  in  the 
town,  are  either  Englifh  Scotch,  Irifh,  or  their  de- 
fcendants,  all  of  whom  pals  for  Englifh  with  the 
French  inhabitants.  The  French  retain,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors, 
as  well  as  the  language  ;  they  have  an  unconquerable 
avertion  to  learn  Englilh,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  meet 
with  any  perfon  amongft  them  that  can  fpeak  it  in 
any  tolerable  manner  ;  bilt  the  Englifh  inhabitants 
are,  for  the  mbit  part,  well  acquainted  with  the 
French  language. 

The  people  of  Montreal,  in  general,  are  remark¬ 
ably  hofpitable  and  attentive  to  ft  rangers ;  they  are, 
fociable  alfo  amongft  themfelves,  and  fond  in  the 
extreme  of  convivial  amufements.  In  winter,  they 
keep  up  fucli  aconftant  and  friendly  intercourfe  with 
each  other,  that  it  feems  then  as  if  the  town  were 
inhabited  but  by  one  large  family.  During  fummer 
they  live  fomev^hat  more  retired ;  but  throughout 
that  fcafon  a  club,  formed  of  all  the  principal  inha¬ 
bitants,  both  male  and  female,  meet  every  week  or 
fortnight,  for  the  purpdfe  of  dining  at  fome  agree¬ 
able  fpdt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

The  ifland  of  Montreal  is  about  twenty-eight  miles 
in  length  and  ten  in  breadth  ;  it  is  the  largeft  of 
feveral  iflands  which  are  fttuated  in  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atawa  River.  Its  foil  is 
luxuriant,  and  in  fome  parts  much  cultivated  and 
thickly  inhabited.  It  is  agreeably  diverftfted  with 
hill  and  dale,  and  towards  its  center,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Montreal,  there  are  two  or  three  con- 
ftderable  mountains.  The  largeft  of  thefe  ftands  at 
the  diftance  of  about  one  mile  from  the  town,  which 
is  named  from  it.  The  bafe  of  this  mountain  is  fur- 
rounded  with  neat  country  houfes  and  gardens,  and 
partial  improvements  have  been  made  about  one- 
third  of  the  way  up ;  the  remainder  is  entirely  cover- 
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ed  with  lofty  trees.  On  that  fide  towards  the  river 
is  a  large  old  monafiery,  with  extenfive  inclofures 
walled  in,  round  which  the  garden  has  been  cleared 
for  fome  didance.  This  open  part  is  covered  with  a 
rich  verdure  ;  and  the  woods  encircling  it,  indead 
of  being  over-run  with  brufhwood,  are  quite  clear  at 
bottom,  fo  that  you  may  here  roam  about  at  pleafure 
for  miles  together,  fhaded  by  the  lofty  trees  from 
the  rays  of  the  fun. 

The  view  from  hence  is  grand  beyond  defeription. 
A  prodigious  expanfe  of  country  is  laid  open  to  the 
eye,  with  the  noble  river  St.  Lawrence  winding 
through  it,  which  may  be  traced  from  the  remoted 
part  of  the  horizon.  The  river  comes  from  the  right, 
and  dows  fmoothlv  on,  after  pafiing  down  the  tre¬ 
mendous  rapids  above  the  town,  where  it  is  hurried 
over  huge  rocks  with  a  noife  that  is  heard  even  up 
the  mountain.  On  the  left  below  you  appears  the 
town  of  Montreal,  with  its  churches,  monafteries, 
glittering  fpires,  and  the  fhipping  under  its  old 
walls ;  feveral  little  iflands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  partly  improved,  partly  overgrown  with 
wood,  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  lcene.  La 
Prarie,  with  its  large  church,  on  the  didant  dde  of 
the  river,  is  feen  to  the  greateft  advantage,  and  be¬ 
yond  it  is  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  which  termi¬ 
nates  the  profpebt.  Such  an  endlefs  variety  and  fuch 
a  grandeur  is  there  in  the  view  from  this  part  of  ther 
mountain,  that  even  thofe  who  are  mod  habituated 
to  the  view  always  hnd  it  a  frefh  fubjeht  of  admi¬ 
ration  whenever  they  contemplate  it ;  and  on  this 
part  of  the  mountain  it  is  that  the  club  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  generally  afiembles.  Two  ftewards  are  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  day,  who  always  chufe  fome  new  fpot 
where  there  is  a  fpring  or  rill  of  water,  and  an  agree¬ 
able  fhade  ;  each  family  brings  cold  providons,  wine, 
&c. ;  the  whole  is  put  together,  and  the  company, 
often  amounting  to  one  hundred  perfons,  fits  down 
to  dinner. 
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The  fur  trade  is  what  is  chiefly  carried  on  at 
Montreal,  and  it  is  there  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
furs  are  (hipped,  which  are  fent  from  Canada  to 
England.  .  • 

This  very  lucrative  trade  is  carried  on,  partly  by 
what  is  called  the  North- weft  Company,  and  partly 
by  private  individuals  on  their  own  account.  The 
company  does  not  poflefs  any  particular  privileges  by 
law,  but  from  its  great  capital  merely  it  is  enabled  to 
trade  to  certain  remote  parts  of  the  continent,  to  the 
exclufion  of  thofe  who  do  not  hold  any  (hares  in  it. 
It  was  formed  originally  by  the  merchants  of  Mont¬ 
real  themfelves,  who  wifely  confidered  that  the  trade 
could  be  carried  on  to  thofe  diftant  parts  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  inhabited  folely  by  Indians,  with  more  fe- 
curity  and  greater  profit,  if  they  joined  together  in 
a  body,  than  if  they  continued  to  trade  feparately. 
The  ftock  of  the  company  was  divided  into  forty 
(hares  ;  and  as  the  number  of  merchants  in  the  town 
at  that  time  was  not  very  great,  this  arrangement 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  every  one  of  them  to  join 
in  the  company  if  he  thought  proper.  At  prefent 
thefe  (hares  have  all  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
perfons. 

The  company  principally  carries  on  its  trade  by 
means  of  the  Utawas  or  Grand  River,  that  falls  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  about  thirty  miles  above  Montreal* 
and  which  forms  by  its  confluence  with  that  river, 
“  Le  Lac  de  Deux  Montagues  et  le  Lac  St.  Louis,” — 
the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains  and  the  Lake  of  St. 
Louis,  wherein  are  fevcral  large  iilands.  To  convey 
the  furs  down  this  river,  they  make  ufe  of  canoes* 
formed  of  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  fome  of  which 
are  upon  fuch  a  large  fcale  that  they  are  capable  of 
containing  two  tons,  but  they  feldorn  put  fo  much 
in  them,  efpecially  on  this  river,  it  being  in  many 
places  (hallow,  rapid,  and  full  of  rocks,  and  contains 
no  lefs  than  thirty-two  portages. 

The  canoes  are  navigated  by  the  French  Cana- 
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dians,  who  arc  particularly  fond  of  the  employment* 
preferring  it  in  general  to  that  of  cultivating  the 
ground.  A  fleet  of  them  fets  off  from  Montreal 
about  the  month  of  May,  laden  with  provifions,  con- 
lilting  chiefly  of  bilcuit  and  fait  pork,  fufficient  to 
lalt  the  crews  till  their  return,  and  alfo  with  the  ar¬ 
ticles  given  in  barter  to  the  Indians.  At  fome  of  the 
{hallow  places  in  the  river,  it  is  fufficient  if  the  men 
merely  get  out  of  the  canoes,  and  pufh  them  on  into 
the  deep  water  ;  but  at  others,  where  there  are  dan¬ 
gerous  rapids  and  (harp  rocks,  is  it  necefiary  for  the 
men  to  unlade  the  canoes,  and  carry  both  them  and 
the  cargoes  on  their  fhoulders,  till  they  come  again 
to  a  fafe  part  of  the  river.  At  night  they  drag  the 
canoes  upon  fhore,  light  a  fire,  cook  their  proviflons 
for  the  following  day,  and  fleep  upon  the  ground 
wrapped  lip  in  their  blankets.  If  it  happens  to  rain 
very  hard,  they  fometimes  (belter  themfelves  with 
boughs  of  trees,  but  in  general  they  remain  under  the 
canopv  of  heaven,  without  any  covering  hut  their 
blankets  :  they  copy  exactly  the  Indian  mode  of  life 
on  thefe  occafions,  and  many  of  them  even  wear  the 
Indian  drefles,  which  they  find  more  convenient  than 
their  own. 

Having  afeended  the  Utawas  River  for  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  miles,  which  it  takes  them  about 
eighteen  days  to  perforin,  they  then  crofs  by  a  port¬ 
age  into  Lake  Nifpiffing,  and  from  this  lake  by  an¬ 
other  portage  they  get  upon  French  River,  that  falls 
into  Lake  Huron  on  the  north-eaft  fide;  then  coaft- 
ing  along  this  laft  lake  they  pafs  through  the  Straits 
of  St.  Mary,  where  there  is  another  portage  into  Lake 
Superior  ;  and  coafting  afterwards  along  the  fhores  of 
Lake  Superior,  they  come  to  the  Grand  Portage  on 
the  north-weft  fide  of  it  ;  from  hence,  by  a  chain  of 
finall  lakes  and  rivers,  they  proceed  on  to  the  Rainy 
Lake,  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  for  hundreds 
of  miles  beyond  it,  through  Lake  Winnipeg,  &c. 

The  canoes,  however*  which  go  fo  far  up  the  coun¬ 
try 
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try  never  return  the  fame  year ;  thofe  intended  to 
bring  back  cargoes  immediately,  flop  at  the  Grand 
Portage,  where  the  furs  are  collected  ready  for  them 
by  the  agents  of  the  company.  The  furs  are  made 
up  in  packs  of  a  certain  weight,  and  a  particular 
number  is  put  into  each  canoe.  By  knowing  thus 
the  exadt  weight  of  every  pack,  there  can  be  no  em¬ 
bezzlement  ;  and  at  the  portages  there  is  no  time 
watted  in  allotting  to  each  man  his  load,  every  one 
being  obliged  to  carry  fo  many  packs. 

At  the  Grand  Portage,  and  along  that  immenfe 
chain  of  lakes  and  rivers,  which  extend  beyond  Lake 
Superior,  the  company  has  regular  polls,  where  the 
agents  refide  ;  and  with  fuch  aftonifhing  enterprize 
and  induftry  have  the  affairs  of  this  company  been 
carried  on,  that  trading  pods  are  now  edablifhecl 
within  five  hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  One 
gentleman,  indeed,  a  partner  in  the  houfe  at  Mont¬ 
real,  which  now  holds  the  grcated  part  of  the  fhares 
of  the  company,  has  even  penetrated  to  the  Pacidc 
Ocean  itfelf.  The  journal  kept  by  this  gentleman 
upon  the  expedition  is,  it  is  laid,  replete  with  in¬ 
formation  of  the  mod  intereding  nature.  That  it  has 
not  been  laid  before  the  public  long  ago,  together 
with  an  accurate  map  of  his  track,  is  to  be  imputed 
folely  to  an  unfortunate  mifunderdanding  which  took 
place  between  hip  and  a  noble  lord  high  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  government. 

In  the  fird  attempt  which  this  adventurous  gentle¬ 
man,  a  Mr.  M'Kenzic,  made  to  penetrate  to  the 
ocean,  he  fet  out  early  in  the  fpring  from  the  remotefl 
of  the  pods  belonging  to  the  company.  He  took  with 
him  a  dngle  canoe,  and  a  party  of  chofen  men  ;  and 
after  palling  over  prodigious  trails  of  land,  never 
before  travelled  by  any  white  perfon,  at  lad  came 
to  a  large  river.  Here  the  canoe,  which  was  carried 
by  the  men  on  their  (boulders,  was  launched,  and 
having  all  embarked,  they  proceeded  down  the  dream. 
From  the  courfc  this  river  took  for  a  very  great  dif- 
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lance,  Mr.  M‘Kcnzic  was  led  to  imagine  that  it  was 
one  of  thofe  rivers  he  was  in  quell  of;  namely,  one 
which  emptied  itfelf  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  feveral  weeks,  during  which  they  had 
worked  their  way  downward  with  great  eagernefs,  he 
was  convinced,  from  the  gradual  inclination  of  the 
river  towards  another  quarter,  that  he  mult  have  been 
miftaken  ;  and  that  it  was  one  of  thofe  immenfe 
rivers,  fo  numerous  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  that  ran  into  Baffin’s  Bay,  or  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  party  was  now  in  a  very  critical  fituation  ;  the 
feafon  was  far  advanced,  and  the  length  of  way  which 
they  had  to  return  was  prodigious.  If  they  attempted 
to  go  back,  and  were  overtaken  by  winter,  they  mutt 
in  all  probability  perifh  for  want  of  provffions  in  an 
uninhabited  country  •  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  made 
up  their  minds  to  fpend  the  winter  where  they  were, 
they  had  no  time  to  lofc  in  building  huts,  and  going 
out  to  hunt  and  fifh,  that  they  might  have  fufficient 
ftorcs  to  fupport  them  through  that  dreary  feafon. 
Mr.  M‘Kenzie  reprefented  the  matter,'  in  the  molt 
open  terms,  to  his  men,  and  left  it  to  thcmfclves  to 
determine  the  part  they  would  take.  The  men  were 
for  going  back  at  all  hazards  ;  and  the  refult  was,  that 
they  reached  their  friends  in  fafety.  The  difficulties 
they  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  exertions  they 
made  in  returning,  were  almoft  furpaffing  belief. 

The  fecond  expedition  entered  upon  by  Mr. 
M‘Kenzie,  and  which  fucceeded  to  his  willies,  was 
undertaken  about  three  years  ago.  He  fet  out  in  the 
fame  manner,  but  well  provided  with  feveral  different 
things,  which  he  found  the  want  of  in  the  firft  expe¬ 
dition.  He  was  extremely  well  fnrnifhed  this  time 
with  aftronomical  inllruments,  and  in  particular  with 
a  good  time-piece,  that  he  procured  from  London. 
He  took  a  courfe  fomewhat  different  from  the  firft, 
and  pafled  through  many  nations  of  Indians  who  had 
never  before  feen  the  face  of  a  white  man,  amongfl 
fonae  of  wham  he  was  for  a  time  in  imminent  dan- 
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ger ;  but  he  found  means, at  laft  to  conciliate  their 
good  will.  From  fome  of  thefe  Indians  he  learned, 
that  there  was  a  ridge  of  mountains  at  a  little  diftance, 
beyond  which  the  rivers  all  ran  in  a  weftern  direCiion. 
Having  engaged  fome  of  them  therefore  for  guides, 
he  proceeded  according  to  their  directions  until  he 
came  to  the  mountains,  and  after  afcending  them 
with  prodigious  labour,  found,  to  his  great  fatisfac- 
tion,  that  the  account  the  Indians  had  given  was  true, 
and  that  the  rivers  on  the  oppofite  tide  did  indeed  all 
run  to  the  weft.  He  followed  the  courfe  of  one  of 
them,  and  finally  came  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  not  far 
from  Nootka  Sound. 

Here  he  was  given  to  underhand  by  the  natives, 
and  their  account  was  confirmed  by  the  fight  of  fome 
little  articles  they  had  amongft  them,  that  an  Englifh 
veffel  had  quitted  the  coaft  only  fix  weeks  before. 
This  was  a  great  mortification  to  Mr.  M‘Kenzie ;  for 
had  there  been  a  fhip  on  the  coaft,  he  would  moft 
gladly  have  embarked  in  it  rather  than  encounter  the 
fame  difficulties,  and  be  expofed  to  the  fame  perils, 
which  he  had  experienced  in  getting  there  ;  however 
there  was  no  alternative  ;  he  fet  out  after  a  fhort  time 
on  his  journey  back  again,  and  having  found  his  ca¬ 
noe  quite  fafe  under  fome  bufhes,  near  the  head  of 
the  river,  where  he  had  hid  it,  together  with  fome 
provifions,  left  on  going  down  to  the  coaft  the  natives 
might  have  proved  unfriendly,  and  have  cut  oft'  his 
retreat  by  feizing  upon  it,  he  finally  arrived  at  one 
of  the  trading  pofts  in  fecurity.  W  hen  I  was  at  Mont¬ 
real  Mi*.  Mftvenzie  was  not  there,  and  I  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  him  afterwards.  What  1 
have  here  related  refpeCling  his  two  expeditions  is  the 
fubftance,  to  the  heft  of  my  recollection,  of  what  I 
heard  from  his  partners. 

Many  other  individuals  belonging  to  the  North- 
weft  Company,  before  Mr.  McKenzie  fet  out,  pene¬ 
trated  far  into  the  country  in  different  directions,  and 
much  beyond  what  any  perfon  had  done  before  them, 
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in  order  to  eltablith  pods.  In  fome  of  thefe  excurfions 
they  fell  in  with  the  agents  of  the  Hudfon  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  who  were  alfo  extending  their  pods  from  an¬ 
other  quarter  :  this  unexpected  meeting  between  the 
two  companies,  at  one  time  gave  rife  to  fome  very 
unpleafant  altercations,  and  the  Hudfon  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  threatened  the  other  with  an  immediate  profe- 
cution  for  an  infringement  of  its  charter. 

By  its  charter,  it  feems,  the  Hudfon  Bay  Company 
was  allowed  the  excludve  privilege  of  trading  to  the 
Bay,  and  along  all  the  rivers  and  waters  connected 
with  it.  This  charter,  however,  was  granted  at  a  time 
when  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  were  much 
3efs  known  than  they  are  now,  for  to  have  the  exclu¬ 
dve  trade  along  all  the  waters  connected  with  Hud- 
fon  Bay  was,  literally  fpcaking,  to  have  the  excludve 
trade  of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  North 
America.  Hudfon  Bay,  by  a  variety  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  is  clofely  connected  with  Lake  Superior,  and 
from  that  chain  of  lakes,  of  which  Lake  Superior  is 
one,  there  is  a  water  communication  throughout  all 
Canada,  and  a  very  great  part  of  the  United  States  ; 
however,  when  the  agents  of  the  North  -weft  Company 
were  fixing  trading  pods  upon  fome  rivers  which  ran 
immediately  into  Hudfon’s  Bay,  it  undoubtedly  ap^ 
peared  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  charter,  and  lb 
indeed  it  mud  dridfly  have  been,  had  not  the  Hud¬ 
fon’s  Bay  Company  itfelf  infringed  its  own  charter  in 
the  drd  in  dance,  or  at  lead  negledled  to  comply  with 
all  the  dipulations  contained  therein.  A  clan fe  feems 
to  have  been  in  the  charter,  which,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  granted  to  the  company  the  excludve  privilege 
of  trading  to  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  along  all  the  waters 
connected  with  it,  bound  it  to  eredl  a  new  pod  twelve 
miles  farther  to  the  wed  ward  every  year,  otherwife 
the  charter  was  to  become  void.  This  had  not  been 
done  ;  the  North-wed  Company  therefore  reded  per¬ 
fectly  cafy  about  the  menaces  of  a  profecution,  fatif- 
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lied  that  the  other  company  did  not  in  fadl  legally 
pofTefs  thofe  privileges  to  which  it  laid  claim. 

‘  The  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company,  though  it  threatened, 
never  indeed  attempted  to  put  its  threats  into  execu¬ 
tion,  well  knowing  the  weaknefs  of  its  caufe,  but  con¬ 
tinued,  neverthclcfs,  to  watch  the  motions  of  its  rival 
.with  a  mod  jealous  eye  ;  and  as  in  extending  their 
refpedtive  trades,  the  pods  of  the  two  companies  were 
approximating  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other  every 
year,  there  was  great  reafon  to  imagine  that  their 
(differences,  indead  of  abating,  would  become  dill 
greater  than  they  were,  and  finally,  perhaps,  lead  to 
confequenccs  of  the  mod  ferious  nature.  A  circum- 
ftancc,  however,  unexpectedly  took  place,  at  a  time 
when  the  greated  enmity  fubdded  between  the  par¬ 
ties,  which  happily  reconciled  them  to  each  other,  and 
terminated  all  their  difputes. 

A  very  powerful  nation  of  Indians,  called  the 
Adi ni hoi  ns,  who  inhabit  an  extended  tradl  of  coun¬ 
try  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  conceiving 
that  the  Hudfon’sBay  Company  had  encroached  un- 
reafonably  upon  their  territories,  and  had  otherwife 
maltreated  a  part  of  their  tribe,  formed  the  refolution 
of  indantly  dedroying  a  pod  edablifhed  by  that  com¬ 
pany  in  their  neighbourhood.  A  large  body  of  them 
Soon  colled!  ed  together,  and  breathing  the  fierced: 
fpirit  of  revenge,  marched  unperceived  and  unfuf- 
pedled  by  the  party  againd  whom  their  expedition 
was  planned,  till  within  a  fhort  didanpe  of  their  pod. 
Here  they  halted  according  to  cudom,  waiting  only 
for  a  favourable  moment  to  pounce  upon  their  prey. 
Some  of  the  agents  of  the  North-wed  Company, 
however,  who  were  feathered  about  this  part  of  the 
country,  fortunately  got  intelligence  of  their  defign. 
They  knew  the  weaknefs  of  the  place  about  to  he  at¬ 
tacked,  and  forgetting  the  rivalfhip  fubdding  between 
them,  and  thinking  only  how  to  fave  their  country¬ 
men,  they  immediately  difpatched  a  medenger  to 
give  the  party  notice  of  the  aflault  that  was  meditated  ; 
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they  at  the  fame  time  fcnt  another  meflenger  to  one 
of  their  own  poll;?,  defiring  that  indant  fuccour  might 
be  fent  to  that  belonging  to  the  Hudfon  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  which  the  Indians  were  about  to  plunder.  The 
detachment  arrived  before  the  attack  commenced, 
and  the  Indians  were  repulfed  ;  but  had  it  not  been 
for  the  timely  adidance  their  rivals  had  afforded,  the 
Hudfon  Bay  people  were  fully  perfuaded  that  they 
mud  have  fallen  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  Indians. 

This  fignal  piece  of  fervice  was  not  undervalued  or 
forgotten  by  thofe  who  had  been  faved ;  and  as  the 
North-weft  Company  was  fo  much  ftronger,  and  on 
fo  much  better  terms  with  the  Indians  in  this  part  of 
the  country  than  its  rivals,  it  now  evidently  appeared 
to  be  the  intered  of  the  latter  to  have  the  pods  of  the 
North-wed  Company  edablidied  as  near  its  own  as 
pofdble.  This  is  accordingly  done  for  their  mutual 
fafety,  and  the  two  companies  are  now  on  the  mod 
friendly  terms,  and  continue  to  carry  on  their  trade 
clofe  to  each  other. 

About  two  thoufand  men  are  employed  by  the 
North-wed  Company  in  their  pods  in  the  upper 
country.  Thofe  who  arc  dationed  at  the  remote 
trading  pods  lead  a  very  favage  life,  but  little  better 
indeed  than  that  of  Indians  :  fome  of  them  remain 
far  up  in  the  country  for  four  or  five  years  together. 
The  head  clerk  or  principal  agent  generally  marries 
an  Indian  girl,  the  daughter  of  fome  eminent  chief, 
by  which  he  gains  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  affedlions 
of  the  whole  tribe,  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
Thefe  marriages,  as  may  be  luppofed,  are  not  consi¬ 
dered  as  very  binding  by  the  hufband  :  but  that  is 
nothing  in  the  opinion  of  an  Indian  chief,  who  readily 
brings  his  fider  or  daughter  to  you  ;  at  the  fame  time 
he  can  only  be  appealed  by  blood  if  a  perfon  attempts 
to  take  any  improper  liberties  with  his  wife.  Amongd 
no  people  are  the  wives  more  ebafte,  or  more  devoted 
to  their  hulbands. 
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Belides  the  furs  and  pelts  conveyed  down  to  Mont¬ 
real  from  the  north-weftern  parts  of  the  continent, 
by  means  of  the  Uta-.vas  River,  there  are  large  quan¬ 
tities  alfo  brought  there  acrofs  the  lakes,  and  down 
the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Thefe  are  collected  at  the 
various  towns  and  pofts  along  the  Lakes  Huron, 
Erie,  and  Ontario,  where  the  trade  is  open  to  ^11 
parties,  the  feveral  polls  being  protected  by  regular 
troops,  at  the  expence  of  the  government.  Added 
likewife  to  what  are  thus  collected  by  the  agents  of 
the  company,  and  of  private  merchants,  there  are 
conliderable  quantities  brought  down  to  Montreal  for 
fale  by  traders,  on  their  own  account.  Some  of  thefe 
traders  come  from  parts  as  remote  as  the  Illinois 
Country,  bordering  on  the  Midi dippi.  They  afeend 
the  Millillippi  as  far  as  Onifconling  River,  and  from 
that  by  a  portage  of  three  miles  get  upon  Fox  River, 
which  falls  into  Lake  Michigan.  In  the  fall  of  the 
year,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  thefe  two  rivers 
overflow,  and  it  is  then  fometimes  practicable  to  pafs 
in  a  light  canoe  from  one  river  to  the  other,  without 
any  portage  whatfoever.  From  Lake  Michigan  they 
get  upon  Lake  Huron,  afterwards  upon  Lake  Erie, 
and  fo  on  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Before  the  month  of 
September  is  over,  the  furs  are  all  brought  down 
to  Montreal ;  as  they  arrive  they  are  immediately 
fhipped,  and  the  vellels  difpatched  in  October,  be¬ 
yond  which  month  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them 
to  remain  in  the  river  on  account  of  the  fetting  in  of 
winter. 

Furs  are  alfo  fhipped  in  conliderable  quantities  at 
Quebec,  and  at  the  town  of  Trois  Rivieres.  Thefe 
furs  are  brought  down  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  St. 
Lawrence,  on  the  north  fide,  by  Indians. 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

Voyage  to  Quebec  down  the  St.  Lawrence— A  Baiea% 
preferable  to  a  Keel  Boat — Town  of  Sorelle — Ship¬ 
building  there - Defcription  op  Lake  St.  Pierre—; 

Bat  if  con  —  Charming  Scenery  along  the  Banks  of  St. 
Lawrence — In  what  refpefts  it  differs  from  the  Sce¬ 
nery  ale  .g  any  other  River  in  America — Canadian 
IJoufes — Sketch  of  the  Char  after  and  manners  of  the 
lower  Claffes  of  Canadians - — Their  Sup erjlition— 
Anecdotes — St  Auguftin  Calvaire— Arrive  at  Quebec „ 


Quebec,  Auguft. 

[  7E  remained  in  Montreal  until  the  firfl  day  of 
V  Auguff,  when  we  fet  off  in  a  bateau  for 
Quebec,  about  one  hundred  and  fix ty  miles  lower 
clown  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  bateau  is  a  particular 
kind  of  boat,  very  generally  ufed  upon  the  large 
rivers  and  lakes  in  Canada.  The  bottom  of  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  flat,  and  each  end  is  built  very  fharp,  and 
exadtly  alike.  The  tides  are  about  four  feet  high, 
and,  for  the  convenience  of  the  rowers,  four  or  five 
benches  are  laid  acrofs,  fometimes  more,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  bateau.  It  is  a  very  heavy  awk¬ 
ward  fort  of  veflel,  either  for  rowing  or  failing,  but 
it  is  preferred  to  a  boat  with  a  keel  for  two  very  ob¬ 
vious  reafons ;  firff,  becaufe  it  draws  lefs  water,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  carries  a  larger  burthen  ;  and 
fecondly,  becaufe  it  is  much  fafer  on  lakes  or  wide 
rivers,  where  florins  are  frequent :  a  proof  of  this 
came  under  our  obfervation  the  day  of  our  leaving 
Montreal.  We  had  reached  a  wide  part  of  the 
river,  and  were  failing  along  with  a  favourable  wind, 
when  fuddenly  the  horizon  grew  very  dark,  and  a 
dreadful  florin  arofe,  accompanied  with  loud  peals  of 
thunder  and  torrents  of  rain.  Before  the  fail  could 
be  taken  in,  the  ropes  which  held  it  were  fnapped  in 
pieces,  and  the  waves  began  to  dafh  over  the  tides  of 

the 
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the  bateau,  though  the  water  had  been  quite  fmootli 
five  minutes  before.  It  was  impoflible  now  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  force  of  the  wind  with  oars,  and  the  bateau 
was  confequently  driven  on  fhore,  but  the  bottom  of 
it  being  quite  flat,  it  was  carried  fmoothly  upon  the 
beach  without  fuftaining  any  injury,  and  the  men 
leaping  out  drew  it  up  on  dry  land,  where  we  re¬ 
mained  out  of  all  danger  till  the  florin  was  over. 
A  keel  boat^however,  of  the  fame  hze,  could  not 
have  approached  nearer  to  the  fhore  than  thirty  feet, 
and  there  it  would  have  fluck  fall  in  the  fand,  and 
probably  have  been  filled  with  water.  From  being 
fitted  up  as  it  was,  our  bateau  proved  to  be  a  very 
pieafant  conveyance:  it  was  one  of  a  large  fize,  and 
over  the  widpft  part  of  it  an  oilcloth  awning  was 
thrown,  fupported  by  hoops  fimilar  to  the  roof  of  a 
waggon  :  thus  a  mod  excellent  cabin  was  formed, 
large  enough  to  contain  half  a  dozen  chairs  and  a 
table,  and  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  afforded 
flicker  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  was  airy, 
and  fufficiently  open  to  let  us  fee  all  the  beauties  of 
the  profpedl  on  each  fhore  to  thegreatefl  advantage. 

It  was  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  when 
we  left  Montreal,  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon  we 
reached  the  town  of  Sorelle,  fifteen  leagues  diftant. 
The  current  is  very  ftrong  the  whole  way  between 
the  two  places.  Sorelle  hands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  from  Lake 
Champlain  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  laid  out 
about  the  year  1787,  and  on  an  extenhve  plan,  with 
very  wide  flreets  and  a  large  fquare,  but  at  prefent  ifc 
contains  only  one  hundred  homes,  are  all  very  indif¬ 
ferent,  and  handing  widely  ah.ind.er.  This  is  the 
only  town  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  wherein  Englifh  is  the  predominant 
language.  The  inhabitants  conhh  principally  of 
Joyalifts  from  the  United  States,  who  took  refuge  in 
Canada.  The  chief  bufinefs  carried  on  here  is  that 
of  flhp-building ;  there  are  fcveral  veffels  annually 
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launched  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons  burthen  ; 
thefe  are  floated  down  to  Quebec,  and  there  rigged. 
Ship-building  is  not  carried  on  to  fo  much  advantage 
in  Canada  as  might  be  imagined,  all  the  bolts  and 
other  articles  01  iron,  the  blocks,  and  the  cordage, 
being  imported ;  fo  that  what  is  gained  by  having 
excellent  timber  on  the  fpot  is  loft  in  bringing  over 
thefe  different  articles,  which  are  fo  bulky,  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  river  of  Sorelle  is  deep  at  the  mouth, 
and  affords  good  fhelter  for  fhipsfrom  the  ice,  at  the 
breaking  up  of  winter  :  it  is  not  navigable  far  be¬ 
yond  the  town,  even  in  boats,  on  account  of  the 
rapids. 

The  next  morning  we  left  Sorelle,  beyond  which 
place  the  St.  Lawrence  expands  to  a  great  breadth. 
Here  it  abounds  with  ftnall  iflands,  fltuated  fo  clofely 
to  each  other,  that  it  is  impoftible  to  think  without 
aftonifhment  of  large  veftcls,  like  thofe  that  go  to 
Montreal,  palling  between  them  :  the  channel  through 
them  is  very  intricate.  This  wide  part  of  the  river 
is  called  Lac  St.  Pierre  ;  the  greateft  breadth  of  it  is 
about  four  leagues  and  a  half,  and  its  length  from 
the  iflands  at  the  head  of  the  lake  downwards  about 
eight  leagues.  From  hence  to  Quebec  the  river  is 
in  no  place  more  than  two  miles  acrofs,  and  in  fome 
parts  it  narrows  to  the  breadth  of  three  quarters  of 
a  mile.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  river  within 
a  few  leagues  of  Lac  St.  Pierre  ;  the  great  expanfion 
of- the  water  at  the  lake,  and  the  ftrong  current 
which  fets  out  from  it,  prevents  its  aeftion  higher  up, 

From  Montreal  as  far  as  the  town  ofTrois  Rivieres, 
which  (lands  about  four  leagues  below  Lac  St.  Pierre, 
the  (bores  on  each  fide  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  very 
flat ;  the  land  then  begins  to  rife,  and  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  fide  it  continues  lofty  the  whole  way  down  to 
Quebec.  On  the  oppoflte  fide,  however,  below  Trois 
Rivieres,  the  banks  vary  confiderably  ;  in  fome  places 
they  are  high,  in  others  very  low,  until  you  approach 
within  a  few  leagues  of  Quebec,  when  they  afiume  a 
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bold  and  grand  appearance  on  each  fide.  The  fce- 
nery  along  various  parts  of  the  river  is  very  fine:  it 
is  impofiible,  indeed,  but  that  there  mud  be  a  variety 
of  pleating  views  along  a  noble  river  like  the  St, 
Lawrence,  winding  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  a 
rich  country,  diverlified  with  rifing  grounds,  wood¬ 
lands,  and  cultivated  plains.  What  particularly  at¬ 
tracts  the  attention,  however,  in  going  down  this  river, 
is,  the  beautiful  difpolition  of  the  towns  and  villages 
on  its  banks.  Nearly  all  the  fettlements  in  Lower 
Canada  are  fltuated  clofe  upon  the  borders  of  the 
rivers,  and  from  this  circumftance  the  fcencry  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  others  differs  materially  from 
that  along  the  rivers  in  the  United  States.  The  banks 
of  the  Iludfoti  river,  which  are  more  cultivated  than 
thofe  of  any  of  the  other  large  rivers  there,  are  wild 
and  defolate  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  For  feveral  leagues  below  Montreal  the 
houfes  hand  fo  clofely  together,  that  it  appears  as  if 
it  were  but  one  village,  which  extended  the  whole 
way.  All  the  houfes  have  a  remarkably  neat  appear¬ 
ance  at  adiftance;  and  in  each  village,  though  it  be 
ever  fo  fmall,  there  is  a  church.  The  churches  are 
kept  in  the  neatefl  repair,  and  mod  of  them  have 
fpires,  covered,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  tin,  that,  from  being  put  on  in  a  particular 
manner,  never  becomes  nifty*.  It  is  pleafing  beyond 
defeription  to  behold  one  of  thefe  villages  opening 
to  the  view,  as  you  fail  round  a  point  of  land  covered 
with  trees,  the  houfes  in  it  overhanging  the  river,  and 
the  fpires  of  the  churches  fparkling  through  the 
groves  with  which  they  are  encircled,  before  the  rays 
of  the  fetting  fun. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  river,  where  you 
pafs  along,  for  more  than  a  league,  without  feeing  a 
village  and  church. 

*  The  fquare  plates  of  tin  are  nailed  on  diagonally,  and  the 
corners  are  carefully  folded  over  the  heads  of  the  nails,  fo  as  to 
prevent  any  moifture  from  getting  to  them. 
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The  fecond  night  of  our  voyage  we  landed  at  the 
village  of  Batifcon.  It  Hands  on  the  north-weft  fide 
of  the  river,  about  eighty  miles  below  Montreal.  Here 
the  fhore  is  very  flat  and  marfhy,  and  for  a  conftder- 
able  diftance  from  it  the  water  is  fo  fhallow  when  the 
tide  is  out,  that  a  bateau  even  cannot  at  that  time 
come  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  dry  ground. 
Lower  down  the  river  the  (bore  is  in  fome  places  ex¬ 
tremely  rocky. 

The  ftrft  habitation  we  came  to  at  Batifcon  was  a 
farm  houfe,  where  we  readily  got  accommodation  for 
the  night.  The  people  were  extremely  civil,  and  did 
all  in  their  power  to  ferve  us.  A  fmalt  table  was 
quickly  let  out,  covered  with  a  neat  white  table  cloth, 
and  bread,  milk,  eggs,*  and  butter,  the  beft  fare  which 
the  houfe  afforded,  were  brought  to  us.  Thefe  things 
may  always  be  had  in  abundance  at  every  farm  houfe;. 
but  it  is  not  often  that  you  can  prdcure  meat  of 
any  fort  ;  in  going  through  Canada,  therefore,  it  is 
cuftomary  for  travellers  to  carry  a  proviffon  balket 
with  them.  The  houfes  in  Lower  Canada  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  well  furnifhed  with  beds,  all  in  the  French  ftyle, 
very  large,  and  railed  four  or  five  feet  high,  with. a 
paillaffe,  a  mattrafs,  and  a  feather  bed; 

The  houfes  for  the  moft  part  are  built  of  logs  ; 
but  they  are  much  more  compact  and  better  built 
than  thofe  in  the  United  States  ;  the  logs  are  made 
to  fit  more  clofely  together,  and  in  Head  of  being  left 
rough  and  uneven  on  the  outfide,  are  planed  and 
white  wafhed.  At  the  infide  alfo  the  walls  arc  gene- 
rally  lined  with  deal  boards,  whereas  in  the  United 
States  the  common  log- houfes  are  left  as  rough  within 
as  they  are  without.  One  circumftance,  however, 
renders  the  Canadian  houfes  very  difagreeahle,  and 
that  is  the  inattention  of  the  inhabitants  to  air  them 
occafionally  by  opening  the  windows,  in  confequence 
of  which  they  have  a  clofe  heavy  fmell  within  doors.- 
As  we  travelled  by  land  from  Quebec  to  Montreal, 
we  fcarcely  obferved  ten  houfes  the  whole  way  with 
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the  windows  open,  notwithftanding  that  the  weather 
W'as  very  warm.  If  you  alk  the  people  why  they 
don’t  let  a  little  frefh  air  into  their  houfes,  their  eon- 
ftant  anfwer  is,  as  it  is  to  all  queftions  of  a  fimilar 
tendency,  “  Ce  n’eft  pas  la  maniere  des  habitans”— 
It  is  not  the  cuffom  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

Some  of  the  lower  clafles  of  the  French  Canadians 
have  all  the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  the  people  of 
France;  they  dance,  they  ting,  and  feem  determined 
not  to  give  way  to  care  ;  others*  to  appearance,  have 
X  great  deal  of  that  fuliennefs  and  bluntnefs  in  their 
manners  charadleriflic  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ;  vanity,  however,  is  the  afeendant.  feature  in 
the  character  of  all  of  them,  and  by  working  upon 
that  you  may  make  them  do  what  you  pleafe.  Few 
of  the  men  can  read  or  write;  the  little  learning 
there  is  amongtt  the  inhabitants  is  confined  to  the 
Women  :  a  Canadian  never  makes  a  bargain,  or  takes 
any  Hep  of  importance,  without  confulting  his  wife, 
whole  opinion  is  generally  abided  by.  Both  men  and 
women  are  funk  in  ignorance  and  fuperflition,  and 
blindly  devoted  to  their  priefls.  The  following  anec¬ 
dote  may  ferve  to  fhew  how  much  they  are  fo. 

On  the  evening  before  we  reached  Quebec,  we 
flopped  at  the  village  of  St.  Align  din  Calvaire,  and 
after  having  li rolled  about  for  fomc  time,  returned  to 
the  farm-houfe  where  we  had  taken  up  our  quarters 
for  the  night.  The  people  had  cooked  fome  hfb, 
that  had  been  juft  caught,  while  we  had  been  walk¬ 
ing  about,  and  every  thing  being  ready  on  our  return, 
we  fat  down  to  flipper  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  which 
was  fufpended  from  the  ceiling.  The  glimmering 
light,  however,  that  it  afforded,  fcarccly  enabled  us 
to  fee  what  was  on  the  table  ;  wre  complained  of  it  to 
the  man  of  the  houfe,  and  the  lamp  was  in  conic- 
quence  trimmed  ;  it  was  replenifhed  with  oil,  taken 
down,  and  fet  on  the  table;  ft  ill  the  light  was  very 
■  bad.  “  Sacre  Dieu  !”  exclaimed  he*  “  but  you  (hall 
44  not  eat  your  fifh  in  the  dark  ;  fo  faying,  he  ftepped 
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a  fide  to  a  fmall  cupboard,  took  out  a  candle,  and 
having  lighted  it,  placed  it  befide  us.  All  was  now 
going  on  well,  when  the  wife,  who  had  been  abfent 
for  a  few  minutes,  fuddenly  returning,  poured  forth 
a  volley  of  the  moil  terrible  execrations  againfl  her 
poor  huiband  for  having  prefumed  to  have  aeded  as 
he  had  done.  Unable  to  anfwer  a  fingle  word,  the 
fellow  flood  aghaft,  ignorant  of  what  he  had  done  to 
offend  her;  we  were  quite  at  a  lofs  alfo  to  know 
what  could  have  given  rife  to  fuch  a  fudden  dorm  ; 
the  wife,  however,  thatching  up  the  candle,  and  haftily 
extinguifhing  it,  addreffed  us  in  a  plaintive  tone  of 
voice,  and  explained  the  whole  affair.  It  was  the 
holy  candle— <{  La  chandelle  benite,”  which  her 
giddy  huiband  had  fet  on  the  table  ;  it  had  been  con- 
fecrated  at  a  neighbouring  church,  and  fuppofing 
there  fhould  be  a  temped  at  any  time,  with  thunder 
and  lightning  ever  fo  terrible,  yet  if  the  candle  were 
but  kept  burning  while  it  laded,  the  houfe,  the  barn, 
and  every  thing  elfe  belonging  to  it,  were  to  be  fe- 
cured  from  all  danger.  If  any  of  the  family  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  dek,  the  candle  was  to  be  lighted,  and 
they  were  indantly  to  recover.  It  had  been  given  to 
her  that  morning  by  the  pried  of  the  village,  with  an 
affurance  that  it  podeded  the  miraculous  power  of 
preferving  the  family  from  harm,  and  fhe  was  confi¬ 
dent  that  what  he  told  her  was  true.  To  have  con¬ 
tradicted  the  poor  woman  would  have  been  ufelefs ; 
for  the  dike  of  our  ears,  however,  we  endeavoured  to 
pacify  her,  and  that  being  accomplifhed,  we  fat  down 
to  dipper,  and  e’en  made  the  mod  of  our  dfh  in  the 
dark. 

The  village  of  St.  Auguftin  Calvaire  is  about  five 
leagues  from  Quebec,  at  which  lad  place  we  arrived 
early  on  the  next  morning,  the  fourth  of  our  voyage. 
When  the  wind  is  fair,  and  the  tide  favourable  alfo, 
it.docs  not  take  more  than  two  days  to  go  from  Mont¬ 
real  to  Quebec. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

Situation  of  the  City  of  Quebec — - Divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Town — Defcription  of  each — Great  Strength  of 
the  Upper  Town — Some  Obfervations  on  the  Capture 
of  Quebec  by  the  Englljh  Army  under  General  Wolfe 
— Obfervations  on  Montgomery's  and  Arnold's  Attach 
during  the  American  War — Ccnfits  of  Inhabitants  of 
Quebec — The  Chateau ,  the  Refidence  of  the  Governor 
— Mona  fiery  of  the  Recollets — College  of  the  Jejuits 
One  Jefuit  remaining  of  great  Age- — His  great  Wealth 
— His  Char  alter — Nunneries  —  Engineer  s  Drawing 
Room  — State  Houfe  — Armoury  — Barracks — Mar¬ 
ket-place  —  Dogs  ufed  in  Carts  —  Grandeur  of  the 
Prof  pelts  from  Parts  of  the  Upper  Town — Charming 
Scenery  of  the  Environs — Defcription  of  Montmorenci 
Water  Fall — Of  La  Chaudier e  Water  Fall . 

Quebec,  Auguft. 

rg*^HE  city  of  Quebec  is  fituated  on  a  very  lofty 
H  point  of  land,  on  the  north-weft  ftde  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence.  Nearly  facing  it,  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fhore,  there  is  another  point,  and  between  the  two 
the  river  is  contracted  to  the  breadth  of  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile,  but  after  palling  through  this  ftrait  it 
expands  to  the  breadth  of  five  or  fix  miles,  taking  a 
great  fweep  behind  that  point  whereon  Quebec  Hands. 
The  city  derives  its  name  from  the  word  Quebec  or 
Quebeio,  which  fignifies  in  the  Algonquin  tongue,  a 
fudden  contraction  of  a  river.  The  wide  part  of  the 
river,  immediately  before  the  town,  is  called  The 
Bafon  ;  and  it  is  fufftcicntly  deep  and  ipacious  to 
float  upwards  of  one  hundred  fail  of  the  line. 

Quebec  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  upper  town, 
fituated  on  a  rock  of  limeftone,  on  the  top  of  the 
point;  and  the  lower  town,  built  round  the  bottom 
of  the  point,  clofe  to  the  water.  The  rock  whereon 
the  upper  town  Hands,  in  fome  places  towards  the 
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water  riles  nearly  perpendicularly,  fo  as  to  be  totally 
inacccfiible  ;  in  other  places  it  is  not  fo  fteep  but 
th  at  there  is  a  communication  between  the  two  towns, 
by  means  of  flreets  winding  up  the  fide  of  it,  though 
even  here  the  afeent  is  fo  great,  that  there  are  long 
Hi  gilts  of  (lairs  at  one  tide  of  the  ftreets  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  foot  paffengers. 

Idle  lower  town  lies  very  much  expofed  to  an 
enemy,  being  defended  merely  by  a  fmall  battery  to¬ 
wards  the  baton,  which  at  the  time  of  high  tides  is 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water,  and  by  barriers  to¬ 
wards  the  river,  in  which  guns  may  be  planted  when 
there  is  any  danger  of  an  attack. 

The  upper  town,  however,  is  a  place  of  immenfe 
(length.  Towards  the  water  it  is  fo  ftrongly  guarded 
by  nature,  that  it  is  found  unnecefiary  to  have  more 
than  very  (light  walls  ;  and  in  fome  particular  places, 
where  the  rock  is  inacccfiible,  are  no  walls  at  all. 
There  are  feveral  redoubts  and  batteries  however  here. 

• 

The  principal  battery,  which  points  towards  the  baton, 
confifts  of  twenty-two  twenty  four  pounders,  two 
French  thirty-fix  pounders,  and  two  large  iron  mor- 
tnrs  ;  this  battery  is  flanked  by  another  of  fix  guns, 
that  commands  the  palies  from  the  lower  town. 

On  the  land  fide,  the  town  owes  its  flrength  to  the 
hand  of  art,  and  here  the  fortifications  arc  ftupendous. 
Conlidcrable  additions  and  improvements  have  been 
made  to  them  fince  the  ])laec  has  been  in  the  potlef- 
lioti  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  even  at  the  time  when  it 
belonged  to.  France,  the  works  were  fo  flrong,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  conduct  of  M.  de  Montcalm, 
the  French  general,  it  is  almoft  doubtful  whether  the 
genius  of  the  immortal  Wolfe  himfelf  would  not  have 
been  baffled  in  attempting  to  reduce  it. 

Had  M.  do  Montcalm,  when  the  firft  intelligence 
of  the  Britifh  army’s  having  alcended  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  was  carried  to  him,  in  (lead  of  difbelieving 
the  account,  and  laughing  at  it  as  a  thing  impoffible, 
marched  immediately  to  the  attack,  without  giving 
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General  Wolfe  time  to  form  his  men  ;  or  had  he, 
when  the  account  was  confirmed  of  the  enemy’s  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  of  their  having  formed  on  the  plain,  waited 
for  a  large  divition  of  his  troops,  whole  ftation  was 
below  the  town,  and  who  might  have  joined  him  in 
two  hours,  inftead  of  marching  out.  to  give  General 
Wolfe  battle  with  the  troops  he  had  with  him  at  the 
time,  the  fate  of  the  day  might  have  turned  out  very 
differently  ;  or  had  he,  inftead  of  hazarding  a  battle 
at  all,  retired  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  defended 
it,  the  place  was  fo  ftrong  that  there  is  reafon  to  think 
it  might  have  held  out  until  the  approach  of  the  winter, 
when  the  Britifli  fhips  mult  have  quitted  the  river,  and 
General  Wolfe  would  confequently  have  been  under 
the  neceffity  of  railing  the  fiege. 

General  Wolfe  thought  it  a  vain  attempt  to  make 
an  affault  on  the  fide  of  the  town  which  lies  towards 
the  water,  where  the  rock  is  fo  fteep,  and  fo  ealily  de¬ 
fended  ;  his  objecd  was  to  get  behind  it,  and  to  carry 
on  the  attack  on  the  land  fide,  where  there  is  an  ex- 
tenfive  plain  adjoining  the  town,  and  not  a  great  deal 
lower  than  the  higheft  part  of  the  point.  In  order  to 
do  fo,  he  fir  ft  of  all  attempted  to  land  his  troops  fome 
miles  below  the  town,  near  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci 
Here  the  banks  of  the  river  are  by  no  means  fo  diffi-r 
cult  of  afeent  as  above  the  town  ;  but  they  were  de¬ 
fended  by  a  large  divifion  of  the  French  forces,  which 
had  thrown  up  feveral  ftrong  redoubts,  and,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  land,  Wolfe  was  repul  fed  with  lots. 

Above  Quebec,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  extremely 
high,  and  fo  deep  at  the  fame  time,  that  by  the  French 
were  deemed  inacceflible.  Foiled,  however,  in 
h  s  fir  Ft  attempt  to  get  on  (here,  General  Wolfe  forme  1 
the  bold  defign  pf  nfecndin'g  to  the  top  ofthefc  banks, 
commonly  called  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  To  pie- 
pare  the  way  for  it,  podellion  was  taken  of  Point  Levi, 
the  point  fi tuated  oppofite  to  that  on  which  Quebec 
ftands,  and  from  thcncc  a  heavy  bombardment  was 
Commenced  on  the  town,  in  order  to  deceive  the  - 
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enemy.  In  the  mean  time  the  boats  were  prepared  ; 
the  troops  embarked  ;  they  patted  the  town  with 
muffled  oars,  in  the  night,  unobferved,  and  landed  at 
a  cove,  about  two  miles  above.  The  foldiers  clam¬ 
bered  up  the  heights  with  great  difficulty,  and  the 
guns  were  hauled  up  by  means  of  ropes  and  pullies 
fixed  round  the  trees,  with  which  the  banks  arc  co¬ 
vered  from  top  to  bottom.  At  the  top  the  plain  com¬ 
mences,  and  extends  elofe  under  the  walls  of  the  city  : 
here  it  was  that  the  memorable  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  General  Wolfe  unhappily  perifhed,  at  the  very 
moment  when  all  his  noble  exertions  were  about  to 
be  crowned  with  that  fuccefs  which  they  fo  eminently 
deferve.  The  fpot  where  the  illu ftrious  hero  breathed 
his  lad  is  marked  with  a  large  done,  on  which  a  true 
meridional  line  is  drawn. 

Notwithdanding  that  the  great  Wolfe  found  it  fuch 
a  difficult  talk  to  get  poffleffion  of  Quebec,  and  that 
it  has  been  rendered  fo  much  ftronger  knee  his  time, 
yet  the  people  of  the  United  States  confidently  ima¬ 
gine,  at  this  day,  that  if  there  were  a  rupture  with 
Great  Britain,  they  need  only  fend  an  army  thither, 
and  the  place  mud  fall  into  their  hands  immediately. 
Arnold,  after  his  return  from  the  expedition  againd. 
the  place,  under  Montgomery,  in  the  year  17/5,  ufed 
frequently  to  declare,  that  if  he  had  not  been  wounded 
be  fhould  certainly  have  carried  it.  But  however  that 
expedition  may  be  admired  for  its  great  boldnefs,,  it 
was,  in  reality,  far  from  being  fo  nearly  attended  with 
fuccefs  as  the  vanity  of  Arnold  had  led  his  country¬ 
men  to  imagine. 

All  thoughts  of  taking  the  city  by  a  regular  dege 
were  abandoned  by  the  Americans,  when  they  came 
before  it ;  it  was  only  by  attempting  to  dorm  it  at  an 
unexpected  hour  that  they  faw  any  probability  of 
wreding  it  from  the  Britifh.  The  night  of  the  thirty- 
drd  of  December  was  accordingly  fixed  upon,  and  the 
city  was  attacked  at  the  fame  moment  in  three  places. 
But  although  the  garrifon  were  completely  furprifed, 
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and  the  greater  part  of  the  rampart  guns  had  been 
difmounted,  and  laid  up  for  the  winter,  during  which 
feafon  it  was  thought  impoffible  for  any  army  to  make 
an  attack  fo  vigorous  that  cannon  would  be  wanting  to 
repel  it,  yet  the  Americans  were  at  once  baffled  in  their 
attempt.  Arnold,  in  endeavouring  to  force  St.  John’s 
Gate,  which  leads  out  on  the  back  part  of  the  town, 
not  far  from  the  plains  of  Abraham,  was  wounded, 
and  repulfed  with  great  lofs.  Montgomery  furprifed 
the  guard  of  the  firth  barrier,  at  one  end  of  the  lower 
town,  and  paffled  it ;  but  at  the  fecond  he  was  (hot, 
and  his  men  were  driven  back.  The  third  divilion  of 
the  Americans  entered  the  lower  town  in  another 
quarter,  which,  as  I  have  before  faid,  lies  very  much 
expofed,  by  patting  over  the  ice  :  they  remained  there 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  during  that  time  they  fet  tire  to 
tome  buildings,  amongft  which  was  one  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  honfes  ;  but  they  were  finally  ditlodged  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty.  The  two  divisions  under  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Arnold  were  repulfed  with  a  mere  hand¬ 
ful  of  men :  the  different  detachments,  fent  down  from 
.  the  upper  town  again  ft  the  former,  did  not  altogether 
amount,  it  is  faid,  to  two  hundred  men.  Arnold’s  at¬ 
tack  was  the  maddeft  poffible ;  for  St.  John’s  Gate, 
and  the  walls  adjoining,  are  ftupendous,  and  a  perfon 
need  but  fee  them  to  be  convinced  that  any  attempt 
to  ftorm  them  muft  be  fruitlefs  without  the  aid  of 
heavy  artillery,  which  the  Americans  had  not. 

Independent  of  what  it  owes  to  its  fortifications, 
and  fttuation  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  Quebec  is  in¬ 
debted  for  much  of  its  ftrength  to  the  fevcrity  and 
great  length  of  the  winter,  as  in  that  feafon  it  is 
wholly  impracticable  for  a  befiegin'g  army  either  to 
carry  on  any  works  or  blockade  the  town. 

It  requires  about  five  thoufand  foldiers  to  man  the 
works  at  Quebec  completely.  A  large  garrifon  is 
always  kept  in  it,  and  abundance  of  ftores  of  every 
defeription.  The  troops  are  lodged  partly  in  barracks, 
and  partly  in  block  houfes  near  Cape  Diamond,  which 
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is  the  moil  elevated  part  of  the  point,  and  is  reckoned 
to  be  upwards  of  one  thoufand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  The  Cape  is  flrongly  fortified,  and  may 
be  confidered  a§  the  citadel  of  Quebec  ;  it  commands 
the  town  in  every  direction,  and  alfo  the  plains  at  the 
outfide  of  the  walls.  The  evening  and  morning  guns, 
and  all  falutes  and  tignals,  are  bred  from  hence.  Not- 
withfhmdi'ng  the  great  height  of  the  rock  above  the 
river,  water  may  readily  be  had  even  at  the  very  top 
of  it,  by  linking  wells  of  a  moderate  depth,  and  in 
fome  particular  places,  at  the  fides  of  the  rock,  it 
gufhes  out  in  large  breams.  The  water  is  of  a  very 
good  quality. 

No  cenlus  has  been  lately  taken  of  the  number  of 
houfes  and  inhabitants  in  Quebec  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed 
that,  including  the  upper  and  lower  towns  and  fuburbs, 
there  are  at  lead  two  thoufand  dwellings  ;  at  the  rate 
of  lix  therefore  to  each  houfe,  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  would  amount  to  twelve  thouland.  About  two 
thirds  of  they  inhabitants  are  of  French  extradiion. 
The  fociety  in  Quebec  is  agreeable,  and  very  exten- 
live  for  a  place  of  the  lize,  owing  to  its  being  the 
capital  of  the  lower  province,  and  therefore  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  governor,  different  civil  officers,  prin¬ 
cipal  lawyers,  &c.  &c.  The  large  garrifon  confiantly 
kept  in  it  makes  the  place  appear  very  gay  and  lively. 

The  lower  town  of  Quebec  is  mofily  inhabited  by 
the  traders  who  are  concerned  with  the  fhipping,  and 
it  is  a  very  difagreeable  place.  The  ltreets  are  nar¬ 
row  and  dirty,  and  owing  to  the  great  height  of  the 
houfes  in  moll  of  them,  the  air  is  much  confined  ;  in 
the  ftreets  next  to  the  water  alfo,  there  is  oftentimes 
an  intolerable  flench  from  the  fhore  when  the  tide  is 
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out.  The  upper  town,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely 
agreeable  ;  from  its  elevated  filiation  the  air  is  as 
pure  as  poffible,  and  the  inhabitants  are  never  op- 
prefled  with  heat  in  furamer  ;  it  is  far,  however,  from 
being  well  laid  out,  the  ftreets  being  narrow  and  very 
irregular.  The  houfes  are  for  the  mofl  part  built  of 
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ftone,  and  except  a  few,  erected  of  late  years,  final), 
ugly,  and  inconvenient. 

The  chateau,  wherein  the  governor  refides,  is  a, 
plain  building  of  common  (tone,  fttuated  in  an  open 
place,  the  houfes  around  which  form  three  (ides  of  an 
oblong  fquare.  It  con  (ids  of  two  parts.  The  old 
and  the  new  are  iepa rated  from  each  other  by  a  fpa- 
cious  court.  The  former  (lands  juft  on  the  verge  of 
an  inacceflible  rock  ;  behind  it,  on  the  outlide,  there 
is  a  long  gallery,  from  whence,  if  a  pebble  were  let 
drop,  it  would  fall  at  lealt  (ixty  feet  perpendicularly. 
This  old  part  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  the  public 
offices,  and  all  the  apartments  in  it  are  finall  and  ill 
contrived  ;  but  in  the  new  part,  which  (lands  in  front 
of  the  other,  facing  the  fquare,  they  are  very  fpacious, 
and  tolerably  well  fmifhed,  but  none  of  them  can  be" 
called  elegant.  This  part  is  inhabited  by  the  governor’s 
family.  The  chateau  is  built  without  any  regularity 
or  delign,  neither  the  old  nor  the  new  part  having 
even  an  uniform  front.  It  is  not  a  place  of  ftrength, 
as  commonly  reprefented.  •  In  the  garden  adjoining 
to  it  is  merely  a  parapet  wall  along  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  with. embrafu res,  in  which  a  few  finall  guns  are 
planted,  commanding  a  port  of  the  lower  town. 
Every  evening  during  dimmer,  when  the  weather  is 
fine,  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  garrifon  parades  in 
the  open  place  before  the  chateau,  and  the  hand  plays 
for  an  hour  or  two,  at  which  time  the  place  becomes 
the  refort  of  numbers  of  the  mod  genteel  people  of 
the  town,  and  has  a  very  gay  appearance. 

Gppodte  to  the  chateau  there  is  a  monaftery  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Recollets  or  Franeifcan  friars  ;  a  very 
few  only  of  the  order  are  now  left.  Contiguous  to 
this  building  is  the  college  belonging  to  the  Jefuits, 

O  O  O  O  7 

whole  numbers  have'diminifhed  even  (till  fader  than 
that  of  the  Recollcts  ;  one  old  man  alone  of  the  bro¬ 
therhood  is  left,  and  in  him  are  centered  the  immenfe 
pofteffions  of  that  once  powerful  body  in  Canada, 
bringing  in  a  yearly  revenue  of  ]0,000£  fteHing. 

This 
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This  old  man,  whofe  lot  it  has  been  to  outlive  all  the 
reft  of  the  order,  is  by  birth  a  Swifs  :  in  his  youth  he 
was  no  more  than  a  porter  to  the  college,  but  having 
fome  merit  he  was  taken  notice  of,  promoted  10  a 
higher  fit'uation,  and  in  the  end  created  a  lay  brother. 
Though  a  very  old  man,  he  is  extre  mely  healthy  ;  he 
pofteffies  an  amiable  difpofition,  and  is  much  beloved 
on  account  of  the  excellent  ule  he  makes  of  his  large 
fortune,  which  is  chiefly  employed  in  chaiitable  pur- 
pofes.  On  bis  death  the  property  falls  to  the  crown. 

The  nunneries  are  three  in  number,  and  as  there 
is  no  refiriffion  upon  the  female  religious  orders,  they 
are  all  well  filled.  The  large  ft  of  them,  called  1  .’Hos¬ 
pital  General,  Hands  in  the  fuburbs,  outfidc  of  the 
walls  ;  another,  of  the  order  of  St.  Urfule,  is  not  far 
diftant  from  the  chateau. 

The  engineer’s  drawing  room,  in  which  are  kept  a 
variety  of  models,  together  with  plans  of  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  of  Quebec  and  other  fortrefles  in  Canada,  is 
an  old  building,  near  the  principal  battery.  Adjoining 
thereto  Hands  the  houfe  where  the  legiflative  council 
and  afiembly  of  reprefen  tatives  meet,  which  is  alfo  an 
old  building,  that  has  been  plainly  fitted  up  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  legiflature. 

The  armoury  is  fituated  near  the  artillery  barrack, 
in  another  part  of  the  town.  About  ten  thoufand 
Hand  of  arms  are  kept  in  it,  arranged  in  a  fimilar 
manner  with  the  arms  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but, 
if  poHible,  with  greater  neatnefs  and  more  fancy. 

The  artillery  barracks  are  capable  of  containing 
about  five  hundred  men,  but  the  principal  barracks 
are  calculated  to  contain  a  much  larger  number ; 
they  Hand  in  the  market  place,  not  far  diftant  from 
the  fquare  in  which  the  chateau  is  fituated,  but  more 
in  the  heart  of  the  town. 

The  market  of  Quebec  is  extremely  well  fupplied 
with  provifions  of  every  kind,  which  may  be  pur- 
chafed  at  a  much  more  moderate  price  than  in  any 
town  I  vifited  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  matter  of 
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curiofity  to  a  Granger  to  fee  the  number  of  dogs 
yoked  in  little  carts,  that  are  brought  into  this  market 
by  the  people  who  attend  it.  The  Canadian  dogs  are 
found  extremely  ufcful  in  drawing  burthens,  and  there 
is  fcarcely  a  family  in  Quebec  or  Montreal  that,  does 
not  keep  one  or  more  of  them  for  that  purpofe. 
They  are  fomcwhat  fimilar  to  the  Newfoundland 
breed,  but  broader  acrofs  the  loins,  and  have  fliorter 
and  thicker  legs  ;  in  general  they  are  handfome,  and 
wonderfully  docile  and  fagacious  ;  their  ftrength  is 
prodigious  ;  I  have  fcen  a  tingle  dog,  in  more  than 
one  in  dance,  draw  a  man  for  a  confiderable  di  dance 
that  could  not  weigh  lefs  than  ten  done.  People, 
during  the  winter,  feafon,  frequently  perform  long 
journeys  on  the  fnow  with  half  a  dozen  or  more  of 
thefe  animals  yoked  in  a  cariole  or  fledge. 

I  mud  not  conclude  this  letter  without  making 
mention  of  the  fcenery  that  is  exhibited  to  the  view, 
from  various  parts  of  the  upper  town  of  Quebec, 
which,  for  its  grandeur,  its  beauty,  and  its  diverfity, 
furpades  all  that  I  have  hitherto  fcen  in  America,  or 
indeed  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  In  the  varie¬ 
gated  expanfe  that  is  laid  open  before  you,  du  pen-do  us 
rocks,  immenfe  rivers,  tracklefs  foreds,  and  cultivated 
plains,  mountains,  lakes,  towns,  and  villages,  in  turn 
drike  the  attention,  and  the  fenfes  are  alnriod  bewil¬ 
dered  in  contemplating  the  vadnefs  of  the  feene. 
Nature  is  here  feen  on  the  granded  fcale ;  and  it  is 
fcarcely  pofdble  for  the  imagination  to  paint  to  itfelf 
any  thing  more  fubliine  than  are  the  feveral  profpedls 
prefented  to  the  fight  of  the  delighted  lpedlator. 
From  Cape  Diamond,  fituated  one  thoufand  feet 
above  the  level  of*  the  river,  and  the  loftied  part  of 
the  rock  on  which  the  city  is  built,  the  profpedl  is 
confidered  by  many  as  fuperior  to  that  from  any  other 
fpot.  A  greater  extent  of  country  opens  upon  you, 
and  the  eye  is  here  enabled  to  take  in  more  at  once 
than  at  any  other  place  ;  but  to  me  it  appears,  'that 
the  view  from  the  cape  is  by  no  means  fo  fine  as  that, 

for 
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for  in  fiance,  from  the  battery ;  for  in  furveying  the 
different  objects  below  you  from  fuch  a  ftupendous 
height,  their  magnitude  is  in  a  great  meafure  loft,  and 
it  feems  as  if  yon  were  looking  at  a  draft  of  the 
country  more  than  at.  the  country  itfelf.  It  is  the 
upper  battery  that  I  allude  to,  facing  the  bafon,  and 
is  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  Here,  if  you  (land  but  a  few  yards  from  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  you  may  look  down  at  once 
upon  the  river,  the  veffels  upon  which,  as  they  fail 
up  to  the  wharfs  before  the  lower  town,  appear  as  if 
they  were  coming  under  your  very  feet.  The  river 
itfelf,  which  is  between  five  and  fix  miles  wide,  and 
viliblc  as  far  as  the  difiant  end  of  the  ifland  of  Orleans, 
where  it  lofes  itfelf  amidfi  the  mountains' that  bound 
it  on  each  tide,  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  objects 
in  nature,  and  on  a  fine  fill  fummer’s  evening  it 
often  wears  the  appearance  of  a  vaft  mirror,  where 
the  varied  rich  tints  of  the  Iky,  as  well  as  the  images 
of  the  different  objects  on  the  banks,  are  leen  re¬ 
flected  with  inconceivable  lufire.  The  fouthern 
bank  of  the  river,  indented  fancifully  with  bays  and 
promontories,  remains  nearly  in  a  fate  of  nature, 
cloathed  with  lofty  trees  ;  but  the  oppofte  fhorc  is 
thickly  covered  with  houfes,  extending,  as  along  other 
parts  of  the  river  already  mentioned,  in  one  uninter¬ 
rupted  village,  feemingly,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
On  this  fide  the  profpect  is  terminated  by  an  ex- 
tenfve  range- of  mountains;  the  flat  lands  fltuated 
_  between  the  villages  on  the  banks,  not  being  vifible 
to  afpeefatorat  Quebec,  it  feems  as  if  the  mountains 
rofc  direftiy  out  of  the  water,  and  the  houfes  were 
built  on  their  deep  and  rugged  fldcs. 

Beautiful  as  the  environs  of  the  city  appear  when 
feen  at  a  difance,  they  do  not  appear  Icls  fo  on  a 
more  clofe  infpedtion  ;  and  in  palling  through  them 
the  eye  is  entertained  with  a  moft  pleating  variety 
o i  line  landfcapes,  whilft  the  mind  is  equally  gratified 
with  the  appearance  of  content  and  happinefs  that 
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reigns  in  the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants.  In¬ 
deed,  if  a  country  as  fruitful  as  it  is  pidlurefque,  a 
genial  and  healthy  climate,  and  a  tolerable  fhare  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  can  make  people  happy, 
none  ought  to  appear  more  fo  than  the  Canadians,, 
during  this  delightful  fcafon  of  the  year. 

Before  I  difmifs  this  fubjedl  entirely,  I  mu  ft  give 
you  a  brief  account  of  two  feenes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Quebec,  more  particularly  deferving  of  attention  than 
any  others.  The  one  is  the  Fall  of  the  River  Mont- 
morenci  ;  the  other,  that  of  the  Chaudiere.  The 
former  ftream  runs  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  feven 
miles  below  Quebec;  the  latter  joins  the  fame  river 
nearly  at  an  equal  diftance  above  the  city. 

The  Montmorenci  river  runs  in  a  very  irregular 
courfe,  through  a  wild  and  thickly  wooded  country, 
over  a  bed  of  broken  rocks,  till  it  comes  to  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  down  which  it  defeends  in  one  unin¬ 
terrupted  and  nearly  perpendicular  fall  oftwo  hundred 
and  forty  feet.  The  ftream  of  water  in  this  river, 
except  at  the  time  of  floods,  is  but  fcanty,  but  being 
broken  into  foam  by  milling  with  fuch  rapidity  as  it 
does  over  the  rocks  at  the  top  of  the  precipice,  it  is 
thereby  much  dilated,  and  in  its  fall  appears  to' be  a 
fheet  of  water  of  no  inconfiderable  magnitude.  The 
breadth  of  the  river  at  top,  from  bank  to  bank,  is  about 
fifty  feet  only.  In  its  fall,  the  water  has  the  exaft 
appearance  of  fhow,  as  when  thrown  in  heaps  from 
the  roof  of  a  houfe,  and  it  fecmingly  defeends  with  a 
very  flow  motion.  The  fpray  at  the  bottom  is  con- 
ftderable,  and  when  the  fun  happens  to  fliine  bright 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  prifrnatic  colours  are 
exhibited  in  it  in  all  their  variety  and  luftre.  At  the 
bottom  ot  the  precipice  the  water  is  confined  in  a  fort 
of  bafon,  as  it  were,  by  a  mafs  of  rock,  extending; 
nearly  acrofs  the  fall,  and  out  of  this  it  flows  with  a 
gentle  current  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  about 
three  hundred  yards  diflant.  The  banks  of  the 
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Montmorcnci,  below  the  precipice,  are  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular  on  one  fide,  and  on  both  inacceffthle,  fo 
that  if  a  perfon  be  defirous  of  getting  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fall,  he  mu  ft  defcend  down  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  walk  along  the  margin  of  that 
river  till  he  comes  to  the  chafm  through  which  the 
Montmorenci  flows.  To  a  perfon  failing  along  the 
St.  Lawrence,  paft  the  mouth  of  the  chafm,  the  fall 
appears  in  great  beauty. 

General  Haldimand,  formerly  governor  of  Canada, 
was  fo  much  delighted  with  this  cataract,  that  he 
built  a  dwelling  houfe  clofe  to  it,  from  the- parlour 
windows  of  which  it  is  feen  in  a  very  advantageous 
point  of  view.  In  front  of  the  houfe  is  a  neat  lawn, 
that  runs  down  the  whole  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  in  various  parts  of  it  little  fummer-houfes  have 
been  eredted,  each  of  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
fall.  There  is  alfo  a  fummer-houfe,  fituated  nearly 
at  the  top  of  the  fall,  hanging  diredtly  over  the  pre¬ 
cipice,  fo  that  if  a  bullet  were  dropped  from  the 
window,  it  would  defcend  in  a  perpendicular  line  at 
lead  two  hundred  feet.  This  houfe  is  fupported  by 
large  beams  of  timber,  fixed  into  the  tides  of  the 
chafm,  and  in  order  to  get  to  it  you  have  to  pafs  over 
feveral  flights  of  fteps,  and  one  or  two  wooden  gal¬ 
leries,  which  are  fupported  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
view  from  hence  is  t remen doufly  grand.  It  is  faid, 
that  the  beams  whereon  this  little  edifice  is  eredled 
are  in  a  fiate  of  decay,  and  many  perfons  are  fearful 
of  entering  into  it,  left  they  fhould  give  way  ;  but 
being  ignorant  of  the  danger,  if  indeed  there  was  any, 
our  whole  party  ventured  into  it  at  once,  and  ftaid 
there  a  confiderable  time,  notwithftanding  its  tremu- 
Ions  motion  at  every  ftep  we  trod.  That  the  beams 
cannot  laft  for  ever  is  certain  ;  it  would  be  a  wife 
meafure,  therefore,  to  have  them  removed  or  repaired 
in  proper  time,  for  as  long  as  they  remain  Handing, 
perfons  will  be  found  that  will  venture  into  the  un¬ 
it  eady 
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Heady  fabrick  they  fupport,  and  fhould  they  give  way 
at  a  moment  when  any  perfons  are  in  it,  the  catas¬ 
trophe  mud  inevitably  be  fatal. 

The  fall  in  the  River  Chaudiere  is  not  half  the 
height  of  that  of  the  Montmorcnci,  but  then  it  is  no 
lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth.  The 
fcenery  round  this  cataract  is  much  luperior  in  every 
refpedt  to  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mont- 
morenci.  Contiguous  to  the  latter  there  are  few  trees 
of  any  great  magnitude,  and  nothing  is  near  it  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  eye ;  you  have  the  fall,  and  nought  but  the 
fall,  to  contemplate.  The  banks  of  La  Chaudiere, 
on  the  contrary,  are  covered  with  trees  of  the  largeft 
growth,  and  amidft  the  piles  of  broken  rocks,  which 
lie  fcattered  about  the  place,  you  have  fome  of  the 
wildeft  and  moft  romantic  views  imaginable.  As  for 
the  fall  itfelf,  its  grandeur  varies  with  the  feafon. 
When  the  river  is  full,  a  body  of  water  comes  rufhing 
over  the  rocks  of  the  precipice  that  aftonifhes  the 
beholder  ;  but  in  dry  weather,  and  indeed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  dimmer,  we  may  fay,  the  quantity 
of  water  is  but  trifling.  At  this  feafon  there  are  few 
but  what  would  prefer  the  falls  of  the  Montmorenci 
River,  and  I  am  tempted  to  imagine  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  generality  of  people  would  give  it  the  pre¬ 
ference  at  all  times. 

LETTER  XXV. 

Of  the  Confutation,  Government ,  Laws ,  and  Religion  of 
the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada — Efti- 
mate  of  the  Expences  of  the  Civil  Lift ,  of  the  Military 
Eftablifhment ,  and  the  Prefents  to  the  Indians — 
Salaries  of  certain  Officers  of  the  Crown — Imports 
and  Exports — Taxes. 

Quebec. 

jJT^ROM  the  time  that  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great 
M  Britain  until  the  year  1774,  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  province  were  regulated  by  the  ordinance  of 
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the  governor  alone.  In  purfuance  of  the  Quebec 
Bill,  whi  ch  was  then  palled,  a  legiflative  council  was 
appointed  by  his  Majefty  in  the  country  ;  the  number 
of  members  was  limited  to  twenty-three.  This 
council  had  full  power  to  make  all  fuch  ordinances 
and  regulations  as  were  thought  expedient  for  the 
welfare  of  the  province  ;  but  it  was  prohibited  from 
levying  any  taxes,  except  for  the  purpole  of  making 
roads,  repairing  public  buildings,  or  the  like.  Every 
ordinance  was  to  be  laid  before  the  governor,  for  his 
Majefty ’s  approbation,  within  fix  months  from  the 
time  it  was  palled,  and  no  ordinance,  impofing  a 
greater  punithment  on  any  perfon  or  perfons  than  a 
fine,  or  imprifonment  for  three  months,  was  valid 
without  his  Majefty ’s  aftent,  ftgnifted  to  the  council 
by  the  governor. 

Thus  were  the  affairs  of  the  province  regulated 
until  the  year  179E  when  an  a6l  was  palled  in  the 
Britilh  parliament,  repealing  lb  much  of  the  Quebec 
Bill  as  related  to  the  appointment  of  a  council,  and 
to  the  powers  that  had  been  granted  to  it ;  and  which 
eltabl ifhed  the  prefent  form  of  government. 

The  country,  at  the  fame  time,  was  divided  into 
two  diftindl  provinces;  the  province  of  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  the  province  of  Upper  Canada.  The 
former  is  the  eaftern  part  of  the  old  province  of  Ca¬ 
nada  ;  the  latter,  the  weftern  part,  fituated  on  the 
northern  tides  of  the  great  lakes  and  riVers  through 
which  the  boundary  line  runs  that  feparates  the 
Britifh  territories  from  thofe  of  the  United  States. 
The  two  provinces  arc  divided  from  each  other  by  a 
line,  which  runs  north,  24°  weft,  commencing  at 
Point  au  Baudet,  in  that  part  of  the  river  St.  Law¬ 
rence  called  Lake  Francis,  and  continuing  on  from 
thence  to  the  Utawas  or  Grand  River.  The  city  of 
Quebec  is  the  capital  of  the  lower  province,  as  the 
town  of  Niagara  is  of  the  upper  one. 

The  executive  power  in  each  province  is  vefted  in 
the  governor,  who  has  for  his  advice  an  executive 
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council  appointed  by  bis  Majefty.  The  legiflative 
power  of  each  province  is  vetted  in  the  governor,  a 
legiflative  council,  and  an  attembly  of  the  reprefen  - 
tatives  of  the  people.  Their  afls,  however,  are  fub- 
jefl to  the  controul  of  his  Majefty,  and  in  fome  par¬ 
ticular  cafes  to  the  controul  of  the  Britilh  parliament. 

Bills  are  patted  in  the  council  and  in  the  attembly 
in  a  form  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  in  which  bills  are 
carried  through  the  Britifh  houfes  of  parliament ; 
they  are  then  laid  before  the  governor,  who  gives  or 
withholds  his  alien t,  or  referves  them  for  his  Majefty ’s 
plea  fu  re. 

Such  bills  as  be  aftents  to  are  put  in  force  imme¬ 
diately  ;  but  he  is  bound  to  tranfmit  a  true  copy  of. 
them  to  the  King,  who  in  council  may  declare  his 
difallowance  of  them  within  two  years  from  the  time 
of  their  being  received,  in  which  cafe  they  become 
void. 


Such  as  are  referved  for  his  Majefty ’s  aftentare  not 
to  be  put  in  force  until  that  is  received. 

Moreover,  every  aft  of  the  attembly  and  council, 
which  goes  to  repeal  aor  vary  the  laws  or  regulations 
that  were  in  exiftcnce  at  the  time  the  prefent  contti- 
tution  was  eftablifhed  in  the  country  refpefting 
tithes  ;  the  appropriation  of  land  for  the  Tup  port  of  a 
proteftant  clergy  ;  the  constituting  and  endowing  of 
parfonages  or  reftories  ;  the  right  of  prefentation  to 
the  fame,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  incumbents 
fliall  hold  them  ;  the  enjoyment  and  exercife  of  any 
form  or  mode  of  worfhip ;  the  impoting  of  any  bur¬ 
dens  and  difqiialifications  on  account  of  the  lame  ; 
the  rights  of  the  clergy  to  recover  their  accuftomed 
dues  ;  the  impofing  or  granting  of  any  further  dues 
or  emoluments  to  any  eccleftaftics  ;  the  eftablifh incut 
and  difeipline  of  the  church  of  England  ;  the  King's 
prerogative,  touching  the  granting  of  wafte  lands  oi 


the  crown  within  the  province  ;  every  fuch  aft,  before 
receives  the  royal  alien  t,  mutt  be  laid  before  both 
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houfes  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  King 
mud  not  give  his  alien t  thereto  until  thirty  days  after 
the  fame  has  been  laid  before  parliament ;  and  in  cafe 
either  houfe  of  parliament  prefents  an  add  refs  to  the 
King  to  withhold  his  aflent  to  any  fuch  a6t  or  a  61s, 
it  cannot  be  given. 

By  an  a6t  palled  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  pre- 
lent  Majefty’s  reign,  the  Britifh  parliament  has  alfo 
the  power  of  making  any  regulations  which  may  be 
found  expedient,  refpe&ing  the  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  province,  and  alfo  of  imputing  import 
and  export  duties;  but  all  fuch  duties  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  iolely  to  the  ufe  of  the  province,  and  in  fuch  a 
manner  only  as  the  laws  made  in  the  council  and 
allembly  diredt. 

The  lcgillative  council  of  Lower  Canada  conlifts 
of  fifteen  members  ;  that  of  Upper  Canada  of  feven. 
The  number  of  the  members  in  each  province  muft 
never  be  lefs  than  this ;  but  it  may  be  in  created 
whenever  his  Majelly  thinks  fit. 

The  counfcllors  are  appointed  for  life,  by  an  inffru- 
ment  under  the  great  feal  of  the  province,  ligned  by 
the  governor,  who  is  in  veiled  with  powers  for  that 
purpofe  by  the  King.  No  perfon  can  be  a  counfellor 
who  is  not  twenty- one  years  of  age,  nor  any  one'  who 
is  not  a  natural  born  fubjedt,  or  who  has  not  been 
naturalized  according  to  aft  of  parliament. 

Whenever  his  Majelly  thinks  proper,  he  may  con¬ 
fer  on  any  perlons  hereditary  titles  of  honour,  with  a 
right  annexed  to  them  of  being  fummoned  to  lit  in 
this  council,  which  right  the  heir  may  claim  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one ;  the  right,  however,  cannot  be 
acknowdedged,  if  the  heir  has  been  abfent  from  the 
province  without  leave  of  his  Majefty,  lignified  to 
the  council  by  the  governor,  for  four  years  together, 
between  the  time  of  hisfucceeding  to  the  right  and  the 
time  of  his  demanding  it.  The  right  is  forfeited  alfo, 
if  the  heir  takes  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  any  foreign 

power 
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power  before  he  demands  it,  unlefs  his  Majefty,  by 
an  instrument  under  the  great  Teal  of  the  province, 
fhould  decree  to  the  contrary. 

If  a  counfellor,  after  having  taken  his  feat,  abfent 
himfelf  from  the  province  for  two  years  fucceffively, 
without  leave  from  his  Majefty,  Signified  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  by  the  governor,  his  feat  is  alfo  thereby  vacated. 

All  hereditary  rights,  however,  of  fitting  in  coun¬ 
cil,  fo  forfeited,  are  only  to  be  fufpended  during  the 
life  of  the  defaulters,  and  on  their  death  they  defeend 
with  the  titles  to  the  next  heirs.* 

In  cafes  of  treafon,  both  the  title  and  right  of  fit¬ 
ting  in  the  council  are  extinguished. 

All  queftions  concerning  the  right  of  being  fum- 
moned  to.  the  council  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
council;  but  an  appeal  maybe  had  from  their- de- 
cifion  to  his  Majefty  in  his  parliament  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  governor  has  the  power  of  appointing  and 
removing  the  fpeaker  of  the  council. 

The  afiembly  of  Lower  Canada  confifts  of  fifty 
members,  and  that  of  Upper  Canada  of  Sixteen  ;  nei¬ 
ther  aftemblv  is  ever  to  confift  of  a  lefs  number. 

J 

The  members  for  diftriefts,  circles,  or  counties, 
are  cholen  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  fuch  perfons 
as  arc  pofiefted  of  lands  or  tenements  in  freehold,  in 
fief,  in  boture,  or  by  certificate  derived  under  the 
authority  of  the  governor  and  council  of  Quebec,  of 
the  yearly  value  of  forty  Shillings,  clear  of  all  rents, 
charges,  &c.  The  members  for  towns  or  townfhips 
are  chofen  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  fuch  perfons 
as  poSTcfs  houles  and  lands  for  their  own  ufe,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  five  pounds  fterling,  or  as  have  re¬ 
sided  in  the  town  or  townShip  for  one  year,  and  paid 
a  rent  for  a  houfe  during  the  time,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
pounds  yearly. 

No  perfon  is  eligible  to  ferve  as  a  member  of  the 

*  No  hereditary  titles,  with  this' right  annexed,  have  yet  beeja 
conferred  on  any  perfons  in  Canada  by  hi$  Britannic  Majefty. 

R  2  "  afiembly, 
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afiembly,  who  is  a  member  of  the  legillutivc  council, 
or  a  mini  Iter,  pried,  ecclefiadic,  or  religious  perfon- 
ageof  the  church  of  England,  Rome,  or  of  any, other 
church,  y  - 

No  perfon  is  qualified  to  vote  or  ferve,  who  is  not 
twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  nor  any  perfon,  not  a  na¬ 
tural  born  fubject,  or  who  has  not  been  naturalized, 
either  by  law  or  conqued;  nor  any  one  who  has  been 
attainted  of  treafon  in  any  court  in  his  Majedy’s  do¬ 
minions,  or  who  has  been  difqualified-by  an  a<d  of 
afiembly  and  council. 

Every  voter,  if  called  upon,  mud  take  an  oath, 
either  in  French  or  Englifh,  that  he  is  of  age  ;  that 
he  is  qualified  to  vote  according  to  law;  and  that  he 
has  not  voted  before  at  that  election. 

The  governor  has  the  power  of  appointing  the 
place  of  ledion,  and  of  calling  together,  of  proroguing, 
and  of  difiblving  the  afiembly. 

The  afiembly  is  not  to  lad  longer  than  four  years, 
but  it  may  be  didblved  fooner.  The  governor  is 
bound  to  call  it  at  lead  once  in  each  year. 

'  The  oath  of  a  member  on  taking  his  feat,  is  com- 
prifed  in  a  few  words  :  he  promifes  to  bear  true  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  King,  as  lawful  fovereign  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  province  of  Canada  dependant  upon 
it  ;  to  defend  him  againd  all  traitorous  confpiracies 
and  attempts  againd  his  perfon  ;  and  to  make  known 
to  him  all  fuch  confpiracies  and  attempts,  which  he 
may  at  any  time  be  acquainted  with;  all  which  he 
promifes  without  mental  evafion,  refervation,  or 
equivocation,  at  the  lame  time  renouncing  all  par¬ 
dons  and  difpen Cations  from  any  perfon  or  power 
whntfoever. 


The  governors  of  the  two  provinces  are  totally  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other  in  their  civil  capacity:  in 
military  affairs,  the  governor  of  the  lower  province 
takes  precedence*,  as  he  is  nfually  created  captain 
general  of  his  Majedy’s  forces  in  North  America. 

The  prefect  fydem  of  judicature  in  each  province 

was 
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was  eftablifhcd  by  the  Quebec  bill  of  17 74.  By  this 
bill  it  was  enabled,  that  all  perfons  in  the  country 
fhoujd  be  entitled  to  hold  their  lands  or  potieffions 
in  the  fame  manner  as  before  the  conqueft,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  and  ufages  then  exiting  in  Canada  ; 
and  that  all  controverfies  relative  to  property  or  civil 
rights  fhonld  alfo  be  determined  by  the  fame  laws 
and  ufages.  Thefe  old  laws  and  ufages,  however, 
were  not  to  extend  to  the  lands  which  might  there¬ 
after  be  granted  by  his  Britannic  MajcOy  in  free  and 
common  focage :  here  Englifh  laws  were  to  be  in 
full  force;  fo  that  the  Englifh  inhabitants,*  who 
have  fettled  for  the  moft  part  on  new  lands,  are  not 
fubjcdt  to  the  controu!  of  thefe  old  French  laws,  that 
were  exifting  in  Canada  when  the  country  was  con¬ 
quered,  except  a  difpute  concerning  property  or 
civil  rights  fhould  arife  between  any  of  them  and 
the  French  inhabitants,  in  which  cafe  the  matter  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  French  laws.  Every  friend 
to  civil  liberty  would  with  to  fee  thefe  laws  abolifhed, 
for  they  weigh  very  unequally  in  favour  of  the  rich 
and  of  the  poor;  but  as  long  as  the  French  inhabit 
tants  remain  fo  wedded  as  they  are  at  prelent  to  old 
cuttoms,  and  fo  very  ignorant,  there  is  little  hope  of 
feeing  any  alteration  of  this  nature  take  place.  At 
the  fame  time  that  the  French  laws  were  luffered  by 
the  Quebec  bill  to  exifi,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
afFedlions  of  the  French  inhabitants,  who  were  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  the  criminal  law  of  England  was 
eftablifhed  throughout  every  part  of  the  country; 
“  and  this  was  one  of  the  happieft  circumflances,”  as 
the  Abbe  Raynal  obferves,  u  that  Canada  could  ex- 
cf  perience ;  as  deliberate,  rational,  public  trials  took 
<f  place  of  the  impenetrable  myfterious  Iran  1a (ft ions 

’  LJ  I  .  i  i  i  ■  * 

*  I  muft  obferve  here,  once  for  all,  that  by  F.ngllfh  inhabitants 
I  mean  all  tnofe  whole  native  language  is  Englifh,  in  contradif- 
tindtion  to  the  Canadians  of  French  extraction,  who  univerfally 
ipcak  the  French'  language,  and  no  other. 
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<c  of  a  cruel  inquifition;  and  as  a  tribunal,  that  had 
“  theretofore  been  dreadful  and  fanguinary,  was  fill- 
u  ed  with  humane  judges,  more  difpofed  to  acknow- 

ledge  innocence  than  to  fuppofe  criminality.” 

The  governor,  the  lieutenant-governor,  or  the 
perfon  adminiftering  the  government,  the  members 
of  the  executive  council,  the  chief  juftices  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  the  judges  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench, 
or  any  five  of  them,  form  a  court  of  appeal,  the 
judges  however  excepted  of  that  didridt  from  whence 
the  appeal  is  made.  From  the  dcciiion  of  this  court 
an  appeal  may  be  had  in  certain  cafes  to  the  King  in 
council. 

Every  religion  is  tolerated,  in  the  fulled  extent  of 
the  word,  in  both  provinces;  and  no  difqualifications 
are  impofed  on  any  perfons  on  account  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  opinions.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
that  of  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  by 
the  Quebec  bill  of  1774,  the  ecclefiafiics  of  that  per- 
fuadon  are  empowered  by  law  to  recover  all  the  dues 
which,  previous  to  that  period,  they  were  accu domed 
to  receive,  as  well  as  tithes,  that  is,  from  the  Ro-^ 
man  Catholic  inhabitants  ;  but  they  cannot  exadt  any 
dues  or  tithes  from  Protedants,  or  off  lands  held  by 
Protedants,  although  formerly  fuch  lands  plight  have 
been  fubjedted  to  dues  and  tithes  for  the  lupport  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  dues  and  tithes, 
from  off  thefe  lands  are  Rill,  however,  fp  be  paid  ; 
but  they  are  to  be  paid  to  perfons  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  the  amount  of  them  is  to  be  rcfcrved, 
m  the  hands  of  his  Majedy’s  receiver-general,  for 
the  fupport  of  the  Protedant  clergy  a  (dually  redding 
in  the  province. 

By  the  adt  of  the  year  17QK  abo,  it  was  ordained, 
that  the  governor  fhould  allot  out  of  all  lands  be¬ 
longing  to  the  crown,  which  fhould  be  granted  after 
that  period,  one  feventh  for  the  benefit  of  a  Pro¬ 
tedant  clergy,  to  be  folely  applicable  to  their  ufc  5 
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and  all  fuch  allotments  imift  be  particularly  fpecified 
in  every  grant  of  wafte  lands,  otherwife  the  grant  is 
void. 

With  the  advice  of  the  executive  council,  the  go¬ 
vernor  is  authorized  to  conftitute  or  eredl  parfonages 
or  redfories,  and  to  endow  them  out  of  thefe  appro¬ 
priations,  and  to  prcfent  incumbents  to  them,  or¬ 
dained  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  which  incumbents  are  to  perform  the  fame 
duties,  and  to  hold  their  parfonages  or  redtories  in 
the  fame  manner  as  incumbents  of  the  church  of 
England  do  in  that  country. 

The  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  in  both 
"provinces,  coniids  at  prefen t  of  twelve  perfons  only, 
including  the  bifhop  of  Quebec  ;  that  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  however,  conlifts  of  no  lefs  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-fix ;  viz.  a'  bifhop,  who  takes  his 
title  from  Quebec,  his  “  coadjuteur  elu,”  who  is 
bifhop  of  Canathe,  three  vicars  general,  and  one 
hundred  and  fixteen  curates  and  miliionaries,  all  of 
whom  are  reftdent  in  the  lower  province,  except  five 
curates  and  mifiionaries. 

The  number  of  the  diffenting  clergy,  in  both  pro¬ 
vinces,  is  contiderably  fmaller  than  that  of  the  clergy 
of  the  church  of  England. 

The  expences  of  the  civil  lift  in  Lower  Canada  are 
eftimated  at  20,0001.  ftcrling  per  annum,  one  half  of 
which  is  defrayed  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  by  the  province,  out  of  the  duties  paid  on  the 
importation  of  certain  articles.  The  expence  of  the 
civil  lift  in  Upper  Canada  is  conftderably  lefs ;  per¬ 
haps  not  fo  much  as  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  lower  pro¬ 
vince. 

The  military  eftablifhment  in  both  provinces,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  repairs  of  fortifications,  & c.  are  com¬ 
puted  to  colt  Great  Britain  annually  100,0001.  fter- 
ling.  '  “ 

The  prefen ts  diftributed  amongft  the  Indians,  and 
the  falaries  paid  to  the  different  officers  in  the  Indian 

R  4  depart- 
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department,  are  eflimated  at  100,0001.  fieri ing  more, 
annually. 

Amongfl  the  officers  in  the  Indian  department  are, 
fuperintendants  general,  deputy  fuperintendants,  in- 
fpcdlors  general,  deputy  infpedlors  general,  fecre- 
taries,  affiflant  fecretaries,  florekeepers,  clerks,  agents, 
interpreters,  iffuers  of  provifj'ons,  furgeons,  gunfmiths, 
he.  &c.  he.  moft  of  whom,  in  the  lower  province, 
have  now  linecure  places,  as  there  are  but  few  In¬ 
dians  in  the  country  ;  but  in  the  upper  province  they 
have  adlive  fervice  to  perform.  Of  the  policy  of  blu¬ 
ing- prefents  to  fuch  a  large  amount  amonglt  the 
Indians,  more  will  he  faid  in  the  after  part  of  this 
work. 

The  following  is  a  flatement  of  fome  of  the  fala » 
vies  paid  to  the  officers  of  government  in  Lower  Ca¬ 


nada. 

Governor  general  -  2,000 

Lieutenant  governor  -  1,500 

Executive  counfellors,  each  -  100 

Attorney  general  -  -  v  3CG 

Solicitor  general  -  200 

Secretary  and  regifler  to  the  province  -  400 

•  Clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals,  with  fire-wood 

and  flationary  -  -  -  120 

Secretary  to  the  governor  -  -  -  200 

French  fecrctary  to  the  governor,  and  tranf- 

lator  to  the  council  -  200 

Chief  juflice  of  Quebec,  who  is  chief  juftice 

of  the  province  -  -  -  1,200 

Chief  juflice  of  Montreal  -  -  -  QOO 

Chief  juflice  of  Three  Rivers  -  -  300 

Ilecciver  general  -  40O 

Surveyor  general  of  lands  -  300 

Deputy,  and  allowance  for  an  office  -  150 

Surveyor  of  woods  ♦  -  -  200 

Grand  voyer  of  Quebec  -  100 

Grand  voyer  of  Montreal  -  -  10Q 

(L  i  i  i  d 
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Grand  voyer  of  Three  Rivers  -  fjo 

Superintendent  of  provincial  poft  houfes  -  10Q 
Clerk  of  the  terra r.o  of  the  king’s  domain  -  90 

Clerk  of  the  crown  -  -  -  3  00 

Infpe&or  of  police  at  Quebec  -  -  100 

Infpedlor  of  police  at  Montreal  -  -  -  10Q 

Four  mifrionaries  to  Indians,  each  -  -  50 

One  mifiionary  to  Indians  -  -  45 

School  mailer  at  Quebec  -  -  100 

School  mailer  at  Montreal  -  -  50 

Schooimafler  at  Carliflc,  Bay  de  Chaleurs  -  25 

Overfeers,  to  prevent  fires  at  Quebec,  and  to 

fweep  the  chimneys  of  the  poor  -  -  60 

Salary  of  the  bifhop  of  Quebec,  who  is  bifhop 

of  both  provinces  -  2,000 


The  peniions,  between  January  1794  and  January 
1795,  amounted  to  l,782l.  6s.  7d. 


A  Statement  of  the  Articles  fubjedl  to  Duty  on 
Importation  into  Canada,  and  of  the  duties  pay¬ 
able  thereon. 

s.  d . 

Brandy  and  other  fpirits,  the  manufacture  of 


Great  Britain,  per  gallon  -  -03 

Rum  and  other  fpirits,  imported  from  the  co¬ 
lonies  in  the  Weil  Indies,  per  gallon  -  O  6 
Brandy  and  fpirits  of  foreign  manufacture, 

imported  from  Great  Britain,  per  gallon  -  10 

Additional  duty  on  the  fame,  per  gallon  -  0  3 

Rum,  or  fpirits  manufactured  in  the  United 

States,  per  gallon  -  -  -10 

Molafles  and  Syrups  imported  in  Britifh  {hip¬ 
ping,  per  gallon  -  -  -03 

Additional  duty,  per  gallon  -  .-03 

Molafles  or  fyrups  legally  imported  in  other 

than  Britifh  fhipping,  per  gallon  -  -  O  6 


Additional 
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S.  d. 

Additional  duty,  per  gallon  -  -03 

Madeira  ^wine,  per  gallon  -  -  O  (3 

Other  wine  -  -  -  -03 

N.  B.  Wine  can  be  imported  diredlly 
from  Madeira,  or  from  any  of  the  African 
iflands,  into  Canada ;  but  no  European 
wine  or  brandy  can  be  imported,  except 
through  Jin  gland. 


Loaf  or  lump  fugar,  per  lb.  -  -  -  O  t 

Mufcovado  or  clayed  fugar  -  -  O  Of 

Coffee,  per  lb.  -  -  -02 

Leaf  tobacco,  per  lb.  -  -  O  2 

flaying  cards,  per  pack  -  -  -02 

Salt,  the  mi  not  -  -  -  -04 


N.  B.  The  mi  not  is  a  meafure  commonly  ufed 
in  Canada,  which  is  to  the  Winch efter  bufhel,  as 
tOO  is  to  108,765, 

\ 

The  imports  into  Canada  confi ft  of  all  the  various 
articles  which  a  young  country,  that  does  not  manu- 
fadture  much  for  its  own  ufe,  can  be  fuppofed  to 
flan d  in  need  of;  fuch  as  earthen  ware,  hardware,  , 
and  houfehold  furniture,  except  of  the  coarfer  kinds  ; 
woollen  and  linen  cloths,  habcrdafhery,  holiery,  &c.; 
paper,  flationary,  leather  and  manufactures  of  lea^ 
ther,  groceries,  wines,  fpirits,  Weil;  Indian  produce, 
Stc.  &c. cordage  of  every  defcription,  and  even  the 
coarfer  manufactures  of  iron,  are  alfo  imported. 

The  foil  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  hemp,  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
introduce  the  culture  of  it.  Handbills,  explaining 
the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  raifed  to  the  belt  ad¬ 
vantage,  have  been  affiduoully  circulated  among  ft 
the  farmers,  and  polled  up  at  all  the  public  houfcs. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter,  however,  to  put  the  French 
Canadians  out  of  their  old  vyays,  fo  that  very  little 
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hemp  has  been  railed  in  confequence  of  the  pains 
that  have  been  thus  taken  ;  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  much  will  be  raifed  for  a  confiderable  time  to 
come. 

Iron  ore  has  been  difeovered  in  various  parts  of  the 
country ;  but  works  for  the  fmelting  and  manufac¬ 
turing  of  it  have  been  erected  at  one  place  only,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Trois  Rivieres.  Thefe  works 
were  ereCted  by  the  king  of  France  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  the  conqueft :  they  are  now  the  property,  of  the 
Britifh  government,  and  arc  rented  out  to  the  per- 
fons  who  hold  them  at  prelent.  When  the  leafe  ex¬ 
pires,  which  will  be  the  cafe  about  the  year  1800,  it 
is  thought  that  no  one  will  be  found  to  carry  on  the 
works,  as  the  bank  of  ore,  from  whence  they  are  flip- 
plied,  is  nearly  exhaufled.  The  works  confilt  of  a 
forge  and  a  foundry  :  iron  ftoves  are  the  principal 
articles  manufactured  in  the  latter  ;  but  they  are  not 
fo  much  efteemed  as  thofe  from  England. 

Domeftic  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  molt  parts 
of  Canada,  confiding  of  linen  and  of  coarfe  woollen, 
cloths  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  thefe  articles 
ufed  in  the  country  is  imported  from  Great  Britain. 

The  exports  from  Canada  conlid  of  furs  and  pelt*' 
in  immenfe  quantities  ;  of  wheat,  flour,  flax-feed, 
potafh,  timber,  Haves,  and  lumber  of  all  forts  ;  dried 
flfh,  oil,  ginfeng,  and  various  medicinal  drugs. 

The  trade  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  em¬ 
ploys,  it  is  faid,  about  feven  thoufand  tons  of  {hip¬ 
ping  annually. 


LETTER  XXVI, 

0/  the  Soil  and  Productions  of  Lower  Canada — -Ob~ 
jervations  on  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar  from  the 
Maple-tree — Of  the  Climate  of  Lower  Canada— 
Amufements  of  People  of  all  Defcriptions  during 
l pinter —  Carioks — Manner  of  guarding  againjt  the 

Cold 
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Cold-— Great  Hardinefs  of  the  Horfes — State  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  on  the  Dijffolution  of  Winter — - 
Rapid  Progrefs  of  Vegetation  during  Spring — Agree- 
dblenefs  of  the  Summer  and  Autumn  Seafons . 

Quebec. 

rTTMlE  eaflern  part  of  Lower  Canada,  between  Que- 
JL  bee  and  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  moun¬ 
tainous;  between  Quebec  and  the  mouth  of  theUta- 
was  River  alfo  a  few  fcattered  mountains  are  to  be 
met  with  ;  but  higher  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence  the 
face  of  the  country  is  fiat. 

The  foil,  except  where  (in all  tracls  of  ftony  and 
fandy  land  intervene,  confifts  principally  of  a  loofe 
dark  coloured  earth,  and  of  the  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  below  which  there  is  a  bed  of  cold 
clay.  This  earth  towards  the  furface  is  extremely  fer¬ 
tile,  of  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  than 
that  it  continues  to  yield  plentiful  crops,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  being  worked  year  after  year  by  the 
French  Canadians,  without  ever  being  manured.  It 
is  only  within  a  few  years  back,  indeed,  that  any  of 
the  Canadians  have  begun  to  manure  their  lands,  and 
many  {till  continue,  from  hither  to  fon,  to  work  the 
fame  fields  without  intermiffion,  and  without  ever 
putting  any  manure  upon  them,  yet  the  land  is  not 
exhaufled,  as  it  would  be  in  the  United  States.  The 
manure  principally  made  ufe  of  by  thofe  who  are  the 
bed;  farmers  is  marl,  found  in  prodigious  quantities 
in  many  places  along  the  {bores  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  foil  of  Lower  Canada  is  particularly  fuited  to 
the  growth  of  fmall  grain.  Tobacco  alfo  thrives  well 
in  it ;  it  is  only  railed,  however,  in  fmall  quantities 
for  private  ufe,  more  than  one  half  pf  what  is  u fed  in' 
the  country  being  imported.  The  Canadian  tobacco 
is  of  a  much  milder  quality  than  that  grown  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  :  the  fnufF  made  from  it  is 
held  in  great  eftimation. 
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Culinary  vegetables  of  every  defcription  come  to 
the  greateft  perfection  in  Canada,  as  well  as  moft  of 
the  European  fruits :  the  currants,  goofeberries,  and 
rafpberries  are  in  particular  very  fine  ;  the  latter  are 
indigenous,  and  are  found  in  profufion  in  the  woods; 
the  vine  is  alfo  indigenous,  but  the  grapes  which  it 
produces  in  its  uncultivated  ftate  are  very  poor,  four, 
and  but  little  larger  than  fine  currants. 

The  variety  of  trees  found  in  the  forefts  of  Canada 
is  prodigious,  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  many  kinds  are 
fitill  unknown  :  beech  trees,  oaks,  elms,  athcs,  pines, 
fycamores,  chefnuts,  walnuts,  of  each  of  which  fe- 
veral  different  fpecies  are  commonly  met  with  ;  the 
fugar  maple  tree  is  alfo  found  in  almoft  every  part  of 
the  country,  a  tree  never  feen  but  upon  good  ground. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  this  very  valuable  tree  in  Ca¬ 
nada  ;  the  one  called  the  fwamp  maple,  from  its  being 
generally  found  upon  low  lands ;  the  other,  the 
mountain  or  curled  maple,  from  growing  upon  high 
dry  ground,  and  from  the  grain  of  the  wood  being 
very  beautifully  variegated  with  little  ftripes  and 
curls.  The  former  yields  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
lap,  in  proportion  to  its  fize,  than  the  other,  but  this 
fap  does  not  afford  fo  much  fugar  as  that  of  the  curl¬ 
ed  maple.  A  pound  of  fugar  is  frequently  procured 
from  two  or  three  gallons  of  the  fap  of  the  curled 
maple,  whereas  no  more  than  the  fame  quantity  can 
be  had  from  fix  or  feven  gallons  of  that  of  the  fwam  p. 

The  moft  approved  method  of  getting  the  fap  is  by- 
piercing  a  hole  with  an  auger  in  the  fide  of  the  tree, 
of  one  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
two  or  three  inches  in  depth,  obliquely  upwards  ;  but 
the  moft  common  mode  of  coming  at  it  is  by  cutting 
a  large  gafh  in  the  tree  with  an  axe.  In  each  cafe  a 
final l  fpout  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and 
a  veftel  is  placed  underneath  to  receive  the  liquor  as 
it  falls. 

A  maple  tree  of  the  diameter  of  twenty  inches 
will  commonly  yield  fufficient  fap  for  making  five 

pounds 
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pounds  of  fugar  each  year,  and  inftances  have  been 
known  of  trees  yielding  nearly  this  quantity  annually 
for  a  feries  of  thirty  years.  Trees  that  have  been 
gafhed  and  mangled  with  an  axe  will  not  lad;  by  any 
means  fo  long  as  thofe  which  have  been  carefully 
pierced  with  an  auger  ;  the  axe,  however,  is  generally 
ufed,  becaufe  the  lap  diftils  much  fader  from  the 
wound  made  by  it  than  from  that  made  by  an  auger, 
and  it  is  always  an  object  with  the  farmer,  to  have 
the  dip  brought  home,  and  boiled  down  as  fpecdily 
as  podible,  in  order  that  the  making  of  fugar  may 
not  interfere  with  his  other  agricultural  purfuits. 
The  feafon  for  tapping  the  trees  is  when  the  lap  be¬ 
gins  to  rife,  at  the  commencement  of  lpring,  which 
is  juft  the  time  that  the  farmer  is  mod  bufied  in 
making  preparations  for  fowing  his  grain. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fa 61,  that  thcfe  trees,  after 
having  been  tapped  for  dx  or  feven  fucceflive  years, 
always  yield  more  fap  than  they  do  on  being  fird 
wounded  ;  this  fap,  however,  is  not  fo  rich  as  that 
which  the  trees  didil  for  the  fird  time  ;  but  from  its 
coming  in  an  increafed  portion,  as  much  fugar  is 
generally  procured  from  a  tingle  tree  on  the  fifth  or 
fixth  year  of  its  being  tapped  as  on  the  fird. 

The  maple  is  the  only  fort  of  raw  fugar  mad  cufe 
of  in  the  country  parts  of  Canada  ;  it  is  very  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  alfo  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  whither 
it  is  brought  for  fale  by  the  country  people  who  at¬ 
tend  the  markets,  jud  the  fame  as  any  other  kind  ol 
country  produce.  The  mod  common  form  in  which 
it  is  feen  is  in  loaves  or  thick  round  cakes,  precilely 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  vcffel  where  it  is  boiled  down 
from  the  fap.  Thefe  cakes  are  of  a  very  dark  colour 
in  general,  and  very  hard  ;  as  they  are  wanted  they 
are  feraped  down  with  a  knife,  and  when  thus  reduced 
into  powder,  the  fugar  appears  of  a  much  lighter  cad, 
and  not  unlike  Weft  Indian  mufeovada  or  grained 
fugar.  If  the  maple  fugar  be  carefully  boiled  with 
lime,  whites  of  eggs,  blood,  or  any  of  the  other  articles 
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%  \ 

ufually  employed  for  clarifying  fugar,  and  properly 

granulated,  by  the  draining  off  of  the  melafies,  it  is 

by  no  means  inferior,  either  in  point  of  firengtb, 

flavour,  or  appearance  to  the  eye,  to  any  Well  Indian 

fugar  whatfoever  :  limply  boiled  down  into  cakes  with 

milk  or  whites  of  eggs  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  tafle. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Nooth,  of  Quebec,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  general  hofpital  in  Canada,  has  made 
a  variety  of  experiments  upon  the  manufacture  of 
maple  fugar ;  he  has  granulated,  and  alfo  refined  it, 
fo  as  to  render  it  equal  to  the  bell  lump  fugar  that  is 
made  in  England.  To  convince  the  Canadians  alfo, 
who  are  as  incredulous  on  fome  points  as  they  are 
credulous  on  others,  that  it  was  really  maple  fugar 
which  they  law  thus  refined,  he  has  contrived  to 
leave  large  lumps,  exhibiting  the  fugar  in  its  different 
fiages  towards  refinement,  the  lower  part  of  the 
lumps  being  left  hard,  fimilar  to  the  common  cakes, 
the  middle  part  granulated,  and  the  upper  part 
refined. 

& 

Dr.  Nooth  has  calculated,  that  the  fale  of  the  me- 
lafics  alone  would  be  fully  adequate  to  the  expence 
of  refining  the  maple  fugar,  if  a  manufactory  for  that 
purpofe  were  eftablilhed.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  efiablifh  one  of  the  kind  at  Quebec,  but 
they  have  never  fucceeded,  as  the  perfons  by  whom 
they  were  made  were  adventurers  that  had  not  fuffi- 
cient  capitals  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  It  ought 
not,  however,  to  be  concluded  from  this,  that  a  ma¬ 
nufactory  of  the  fort  would  not  fucceed  if  conducted 
by  judicious  perfons  that  had  ample  funds  for  the 
bufinefs  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  would  anlwer. 

There  is  great  reafon  alfo  to  fuppofe,  that  a  manu¬ 
factory  for  making  the  fugar  from  the  beginning,  as 
well  as  for  refining  it,  might  be  efiablifhed  with  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Several  acres  together  are  often  met  with  in  Ca¬ 
nada,  entirely  covered  with  maple  trees  alone  ;  but 
the  trees  are  moft  ufually  found  growing  mixed  with 

others, 
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others,  in  the  proportion  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  maple 
trees  to  every  acre.  Thoufands  and  thoufands  of  acres 
might  be  procured,  within  a  very  Short  diflance  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  for  lefs  than  one  fhilling  an  acre, 
on  each  of  which  thirty  maple  trees  would  be  found  ; 
but  fuppofing  that  only  twenty-five  trees  were  found 
on  each  acre,  then  on  a  track  of  five  thoufand  acres, 
fuppofing' each  tree  to  produce  five  pounds  of  fugar, 
5,580cwt.  2  qrs.  12  lbs.  of  fugar  might  be  made 
annually. 

The  maple  tree  attains  a  growth  fufficient  for  yield¬ 
ing  five  pounds  of  fugar  annually  in  the  fpacc  of 
twenty  years  ;  as  the  oaks  and  other  kinds  of  trees, 
therefore,  were  cut  away  for  different  purpofes,  ma¬ 
ples  might  be  planted  in  their  room,  which  would 
be  ready  to  be  tapped  by  the  time  that  the  old.  maple 
trees  failed.  Moreover,  if  thefc  trees  were  planted 
out  in  rows  regularly,  the  trouble  of  collecting  the 
fap  from  them  would  be  much  lefs  than  if  they  ltood 
widely  fcattered,  as  they  do  in  their  natural  (late,  and 
of  courfe  the  expence  of  making  the  lugar  would  be 
considerably  leffened.  Added  to  this,  if  young  maples 
were  conffantly  fet  out  in  place  of  the  other  trees,  as 
they  were  cut  down,  the  eflate,  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years,  would  yield  ten  times  as  much  fugar  as  it  did 
originally.' 

It  h  as  been  afierted,  that  the  difficulty  of  main¬ 
taining  horfes  and  men  in  the  woods  at  the  feafon  of 
the  year  proper  for  making  the  fugar  would  be  fo 
great,  as  to  render  every  plan  for  the  manufactory  of 
the  fugar  on  an  extenfive  Scale  abortive.  This  might 
be  very  true,  perhaps,  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  fubject  has  been  principally  difeuffed,  and  where 
it  is  that  this  objection  has  been  made  ;  but  it  would 
not  hold  good  in  Canada.  Many  tracks,  containing 
five  thoufand  acres  each,  of  fugar  maple  land,  might 
be  procured  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  no  part 
of  any  of  which  would  be  more  than  fix "Engliflv 
miles  difiant  from  a  populous  village.  The  whole 
labour  of  boiling  in  each  year  would  be  over  in  the 

fpace 
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fpace  of  fix  weeks  ;  the  trouble  therefore  of  carrying 
food  during  that  period,  for  the  men  and  horfes  that 
were  wanting  for  the  manufactory,  from  a  village  into 
the  woods,  would  be  trifling;,  and  a  few  huts  mip'ht 
be  built  for  their  accommodation  in  the  woods  at  a 
fmall  expence. 

The  great  labour  requifite  for  conveying  the  fap 
from  the  trees,  that  grow  fo  far  apart,  to  the  boiling 
houfe,  has  been  adduced  as  another  objection  to  the 
efiablifhment  of  an  extenfive  fugar  manufactory  in 
the  woods. 

The  fap,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  is  collected  by 
private  families,  by  fetting  a  veflel,  into  which  it 
drops,  under  each  tree,  and  from  thence  carried  by 
hand  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  boiled.  If  a  re¬ 
gular  manufactory,  however,  were  eftablifhed,  the  fap 
might  be  conveyed  to  the  boiling  houfe  with  far  l^s 
labour  ;  fmall  wooden  troughs  might  be  placed  under 
the  wounds  in  each  tree,  by  which  means  the  fap 
might,  ealily  be  conveyed  to  the  difiance  of  twenty 
yards,  if  it  were  thought  neceffary,  into  refervoirs. 
Three  or  four  of ’thcle  refervoirs  might  be  placed  on 
an  acre,  and  avenues  opened  through  the  woods,  fo 
as  to  admit  carts  with  proper  veflels  to  pafs  from  one 
to  the  other,  in  order  to  convey  the  fap  to  the  boiling 
houfes.  Mere  ihecis  would  anfwer  for  boiling;  houfes, 
and  thefe  might  be  erected  at  various  different  places 
on  the  eftate,  in  order  to  fave  the  trouble  of  carrying 
the  fap  a  great  way. 

The  expence  of  cutting  down  a  few  trees,  fo  as  to 
clear  an  avenue  for  a  cart,  would  not  be  much; 
neither  would  that  of  making  the  tpouts.  and  com¬ 
mon  tubs  for  refervoirs,  be  great  in  a  country  abounds 
ing  with  wood  ;  the  quantity  of  labour  faved  by  fuch 
means  would,  however,  be  very  confiderable. 

When  then,  it  is  confidered,  that  private  families, 
who  have  to  carry  the  fap  by  band  from  each  tree  to 
their  own  houfes,  and  often  at  a  confiderable  difiance 

S  from 
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from  the  woods,  in  order  to  boil  it,  can,  with  all  this 
labour,  afford  to  fell  fugar,  equally  good  with  that 
which  comes  from  the  Weft  Indies,  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  what  the  latter  is  fold  at ;  when  it  is  con- 
ildered  alfo,  that  by  going  to  the  fmall  expence,  on 
the  firft  year,  of  making  a  few  wooden  fpouts  and 
tubs,  a  very  great  portion  of  labour  would  be  faved, 
and  of  courfe  the  profits  on  the  laic  of  the  fugar 
would  be  far  greater  ;  there  is  good  foundation  for 
thinking,  that  if  a  manufactory  were  eftablifhed  on 
fuch  a  plan  as  I  have  hinted  at,  it  would  anfwer  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  and  that  maple  fugar  would  in  a  fhort 
time  become  a  principal  article  of  foreign  commerce- 
in  Canada. 

The  fap  of  the  maple  tree  is  not  only  ufeful  in 
yielding  fugar ;  moll  excellent  vinegar  may  likewife 
be  made  from  it.  In  company  with  feveral  gentle¬ 
men,  I  tailed  vinegar  made  from  it  by  Dr.  Nooth, 
allowed  by  every  one  prefen t  to  be  much  luperior  to 
the  belt  Trench  white  wine  vinegar ;  for  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  poflefled  equal  acidity,  it  had  a  more  de¬ 
licious  flavour. 

Good  table  beer  may  likewife  be  made  from  the 
fap,  which  many  would  miftake  for  malt  liquor. 

If  di (tilled,  the  lap  affords  a  very  fine  fpirit. 

The  air  of  Lower  Canada  is  extremely  pure,  and 
the  climate  is  deemed  uncommonly  falubrious,  ex¬ 
cept  only  in  the  weflern  parts  of  the  province,  high 
up  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  where,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
almoft  every  part  of  the  United  States  fouth  of  New 
England,  between  the  ocean  and  the  mountains,  the 
inhabitants  fuller  to  a  great  degree  from  intermittent 
fevers.  From  Montreal  downwards,  the  climate  re- 
flhnbles  very  much  that  of  the  flates  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  people  live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  inter- 
mittents  are  quite  unknown.  This  great  difference 
in  the  healthinefs  of  the  two  parts  of  the  province 
mull  be  attributed  to  the  different  afpeds  of  the 

country  ; 
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country  ;  to  the  eafr,  Lower  Canada,  like  New  Eng¬ 
land,  is  mountainous,  but  to  the  weft  it  is  an  extended 
flat.  \  ■  ■ 

The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  Canada  are 
amazing;  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft  the 
thermometer,  according  to  Fahrenheit,  is  often  known 
to  rife  to  96°,  yet  a  winter  fCarcely  pafles  over  but 
even  the  mercury  itfelf  freezes.  Thofe  very  fuddeil 
tranfitions,  however,  from  heat  to  cold,  fo  common  in 
the  United  States,  and  fo  very  injurious  to  the  con- 
ftitution,  are  unknown  in  Canada  ;  the  feafons  alfo 
are  much  more  regular. 

The  fnow  generally  begins  to  fall  in  November; 
but  fometimes  it  comes  down  as  early  as  the  latter 
end  of  October.  This  is  the  moll  dilagreeable  part 
of  the  whole  year;  the  air  is  then  cold  and  raw,  and 
the  fky  dark  and  gloomy  ;  two  days  feldom  pafs  over 
together  without  a  fall  either  of  fnow  or  fleet.  By 
the  end  of  the  firft  or  fecond  week,  however,  in  De¬ 
cember,  the  clouds  are  generally  diffolved,  the  frolf 
fets  in,  the  fky  affumes  a  bright  and  azure  hue,  and 
for  weeks  together  it  continues  the  fame,  without  be¬ 
ing  obfeured  by  a  fingic  cloud. 

The  greatetl  degree  of  cold  which  they  experience 
in  Canada,  is  in  the  month  of  January,  when  for  a 
few  days  it  js  fometimes  fo  intenfe,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  a  human  being  to  remain  out  of  doors  for 
any  considerable  time,  without  evident  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  froft  bitten.  Thcfe  very  cold  days,  however,  do 
not  come  altogether,  but  intervene  generally  at  fome 
little  didance  from  each  other ;  and  between  them, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  air  is  fometimes  fo  warm 
that  people  in  exercife,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  feel 
difpofed  to  lay  afide  the  thick  fur  cloaks  ufually  worn, 
out  of  doors. 

Thofe  who  have  ever  palled  a  winter  in  Canada, 
have  by  no  means  that  dread  of  its  feverity,  which 
fome  would  have  who  have  never  experienced  a 

greater  degree  of  cold  than  what  is  commonly  felt 
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in  Great  Britain  ;  and  as  for  the  Canadians  them- 
felves,  they  prefer  the  winter  to  every  other  feafon  • 
indeed,  I  never  met  with  a  Canadian,  rich  or  poor, 
male  or  female,  but  what  was  of  that  opinion  ;  nor 
ought  this  to  excite  our  furprife,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  they  pafs  the  winter  fo  'very  differently  from 
what  we  do.  If  a  Canadian  were  doomed  to  fpend 
but  fix  weeks  only  in  the  country  parts  of  England, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  fnow,  I  dare  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay  that  he  would  be  as  heartily  tired  of  the 
famenefs  which  then  pervaded  the  face  of  nature,  and 
as  delirious  of  beholding  a  green  field  once  more  as 
any  one  of  us. 

Winter  in  Canada  is  the  feafon  of  general  amufe- 
mrent.  The  clear  frofty  weather  no  fooncr  commences, 
than  all  thoughts  about  bufinefs  are  laid  afide,  and 
every  one  devotes  himfelf  to  pleafure.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  meet  in  convivial  parties  at  each  other’s  houfes, 
and  pafs  the  day  with  mufic,  dancing,  card-playing, 
and  every  focial  entertainment  that  can  beguile  the 
time.  At  Montreal,  in  particular,  fuch  a  confiant 
and  friendly  intercourfe  is  kept  up  amongft  the  in¬ 
habitants,  that,  as  I  have  often  heard  it  mentioned, 
it  appears  then  as  if  the  town  were  inhabited  but  by 
one  large  family. 

By  means  of  their  carioles  or  fledges,  the  Cana¬ 
dians  trarffport  themfelves  over  the  fnow,  from  place 
to  place,  in  the  mold  agreeable  manner,  and  with  a 
degree  of  fwiftnefs  that  appears  almoft  incredible; 
for  with  the  fame  horfe  it  is  poffible  to  go  eighty 
miles  in  a  day,  fo  light  is  the  draft  of  one  of  thefe 
carriages,  and  fo  favourable  is  the  fnow  to  the  feet 
of  the  horfe.  The  Canadian  cariole  or  fledge  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  hold  two  perfons  and  a  driver;  it  is  ufually 
drawn  by  one  horfe ;  if  two  horfes  are  made  ufe  of^ 
they  are  put  one  before  the  other,  as  the  track  in  the 
roads  will  not  admit  of  their  going  abreaft.  The 
fliape  of  the  carriage  is  varied  according  to  fancy, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  emulation  amongft  the  gentle¬ 
men 
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men  who  (hall  have  the  handfomeft  one.  There  are 
two  diAindt  kinds,  however,  of  carioles,  the  open  and 
the  covered.  The  former  is  commonly  fomewhat 
like  the  body  of  a  capriole,  put  upon  two  iron  run¬ 
ners  or  flides,  timilar  in  Aiape  to  the  irons  of  a  pair 
of  fkates  ;  the  latter  conAAs  of  the  body  of  a  chariot 
put  on  runners  in  the  fame  manner,  and  covered  en¬ 
tirely  over  with  furs,  which  are  found  by  experience 
to  keep  out  the  eold  much  better  than  any  other  co¬ 
vering  whatsoever.  Covered  carioles  are*  not  much 
liked,  except  for  the  purpofe  of  going  to  a  party  in 
the  evening;  for  the  great  pleafure  of carioling  con- 
lifts  in  feeing  and  being  feen,  and  the  ladies  always 
go  out  in  mod;  fuperb  dretles  of  furs.  The  carioles 
glide  over  the  fnow  with  great  fmoothnefs,  and  fo 
little  noife  do  they  make  in  Aiding  along,  that  it  is 
neceffary  to  have  a  number  of  bells  attached  to  the 
harnefs,  or  a  perfon  continually  founding  a  horn,  to 
guard  againA  accidents.  The  -rapidity  of  the  motion, 
with  the  found  of  thefe  bells  and  horns,  appears  to 
be  very  conducive  to  cheerfulnefs,  for  you  feldom  fee 
a  dull  face  in  a  cariole.  The  Canadians  always  take 
advantage  of  the  winter  feafon  to  viAt  their  friends 
who  live  at  a  diAance,  as  travelling  is  then  fo  very  ex¬ 
peditious  ;  and  this  is  another  circumAance  which 
contributes,  probably  not  a  little,  to  render  the  win¬ 
ter  fo  extremely  agreeable  in  their  eyes. 

Though  the  cold  is  fo  very  intenfe  in  Canada,  yet 
the  inhabitants  never  fuAer  from  it,  conAant  expe¬ 
rience  having  taught  them  how  to  guard  again  A  it 
effectually. 

In  the  ArA  place,  by  means  of  Aoves  they  kept 
their  habitations  as  warm  and  comfortable  as  can  be 
deffred.  In  large  houfes  they  generally  have  four  or 
five  Aoves  placed  in  the  hall,  and  in  the  apartments 
'  on  the  ground  lioor,  from  whence  flues  pufs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  through  the  upper  rooms.  BeAdes 
thefe  Aoves,  they  likewife  frequently  have  open  Ares 
in  the  lower  apartments ;  it  is  more,  however,  on  ac~ 
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count  of  the  cheerful  appearance  they  give  to  the 
room,  than  for  the  fake  of  the  warmth  they  commu¬ 
nicate,  as  by  the  ftoves  the  rooms  can  be  heated  to 
any  degree.  Left  any  cold  blafls  fhould  penetrate 
from  without,  they  have  alfo  double  doors,  and  if 
the  houfe  Hands  expofed,  even  double  windows, 
about  fix  inches  apart.  The  windows  are  made  to 
open  lengthwife  in  the  middle,  on  hinges,  like  fold¬ 
ing  doors,  and  where  they  meet  they  lock  together  in 
a  deep  groove  ;  windows  of  this  defcription,  when 
clofed,  are  found  to  keep  out  the  cold  air  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  common  lathes,  and  in  warm  weather 
they  are  more  agreeable  than  any  other  fort,  as  they 
admit  more  air  when  opened.  Nor  do  the  inhabitants 
fufFer  from  cold  when  they  go  abroad  ;  for  they  never 
Hir  out  without  firft  wrapping  themfelves  up  in  furs 
from  head  to  foot.  Their  caps  entirely  cover  the 
ears,  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
the  face,  leaving  nothing  expofed  except  the  eyes 
and  nofe  ;  and  their  large  and  thick  cloaks  effec¬ 
tually  fecure  the  body  ;  betides  which  they  wear  fur 
gloves,  muffs,  and  fbocs. 

It  is  furpriling  to  fee  how  well  the  Canadian  horfes 
fupport  the  cold  ;  after  handing  for  hours  together 
in  the  open  air  at  a  time  when  fpirits  will  freeze,  they 
fet  off  as  alertly  as  if  it  were  fummer.  The  French 
Canadians  make  no  fcruple  to  leave  their  horfes 
Handing  at  the  door  of  a  houfe,  without  any  cover¬ 
ing,  in  the  coldeff  weather,  while  they  are  themfelves 
taking  their  pleafure.  None  of  the  other  domeflic 
animals  are  as  indifferent  to  the  cold  as  the  horfes. 
During  winter  all  the  domeflic  animals,  not  except¬ 
ing  the  poultry,  arc  lodged  together  in  one  large 
liable,  that  they  may  keep  each  other  warm  ;  but  in 
order  to  avoid  the  expence  of  feeding  many  through 
the  winter,  as  loon  as  the  frofl  fets  in  they  generally 
kill  cattle  and  poultry  fufficient  to  lafl  them  till  the 
return  of  fpring.  The  carcafes  are  buried  in  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  a  heap  of  fnow,  and  as  they 
"  ”  •  '  are 
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are  wanted  they  are  dug  up  ;  vegetables  are  laid  up 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  they  continue  very  good 
throughout  the  whole  winter.  The  markets  in  the 
towns  are  always  fupplied  bed  at  this  feafon,  and 
providons  are  then  alfo  the  cheaped ;  for  the  farmers 
have  nothing  elfe  to  engage  them,  and  having  a 
quantity  of  meat  on  hand,  that  is  never  injured  from 
being  lent  to  market,  flock  to  the  towns  in  theic 
c.arioles  in  great  numbers,  and  always  well  fupplied. 

The  winter  generally  continues  till  the  latter  end 
of  April,  and  fometimes  even  till  May,  when  a  thaw 
comes  on  very  fuddenly.  The  fnow  foon  difappears; 
but  it  is  a  long  time  before  the  immenfe  bodies  of 
ice  in  the  rivers  are  diflolved.  The  fcene  which  pre- 
fents  itfelf  on  the  St.  Lawrence  at  this  feafon  is  mod 
tremendous.  The  ice  drd  begins  to  crack  from  dde 
to  fide,  with  a  report  as  loud  as  that  of  a  cannon. 
Afterwards,  as  the  waters  become  fwollen  by  the 
melting  of  the  fnow,  it  is  broken  into  pieces,  and 
hurried  down  the  dream  with  prodigious  impetuolity; 
but  its  courfe  is  often  interrupted  by  the  idands  and 
fhallow  places,  in  the  river  ;  one  large  piece  is  per¬ 
haps  drd  ftopped,  other  pieces  come  drifting  upon 
that,  and  at  length  prodigious  heaps  are  accumulated, 
in  fome  places  riling  feveral  yards  above  the  level  of 
the  water.  Sometimes  thefe  mounds  of  ice  are 
driven  from  the  idands  or  rocks,  upon  which  they 
have  accumulated,  by  the  wind,  and  are  floated  down 
to  the  fea  in  one  entire  body  :  if  in  going  down  they 
happen  to  drike  againd  any  of  the  rocks  along  the 
Ihore,  the  crafh  is  horrible:  at  other  times  they  re¬ 
main  in  the  fame  fpot  where  they  were  drd  formed, 
and  continue  to  obdrudl  the  navigation  of  the  river 
for  weeks  after  every  appearance  of  froft  is  banifhed 
on  fhorep  fo  very  widely  alfo  do  they  frequently  ex¬ 
tend  in  particular  parts  of  the  river,  and  fo  folid  are 
they  at  the  fame  time,  that  in  eroding  from  (bore  to 
fhore,  the  people,  indead  of  being  at  the  trouble  of 
going  round  them,  make  diredily  for  the  ice,  difem- 
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bark  upon  it,  drag  their  bateaux  or  canoes  acrofs,  and 
launch  them  again  on  the  opposite  fide.  As  long  as 
the  icc  remains  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  no  (hips  attempt 
to  pais  up  or  down  ;  for  one  of  thefe  large  bodies  of 
icc  is  equally  dangerous  with  a  rock. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  vegetation  in  Canada,  as  foon 
as  the  winter  is  over,  is  mod  a  (Ion  ifhing.  Spring  has 
fcarcely  appeared,  when  you  find  it  is  fummer.  In  a 
few  days  the  fields  are  clothed  with  the  richefi  ver¬ 
dure,  and  the  trees  obtain  their  foliage.  The  various 
productions  of  the  garden  come  in  after  each  other 
in  quick  fuccefiion,  and  the  grain  fown  in  May  af¬ 
fords  a  rich  harveft  by  the  latter  end  of  July.  This 
part  of  the  year,  in  which  fpring  and  fummer  are  fo 
happily  blended  together,  is  delightful  beyond  de- 
feription  ;  Nature  then  puts  on  her  gayefi  attire  ;  at 
the  fame  time  the  heat  is  never  found  opprefiive  ;  it 
is  feldom  that  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermo¬ 
meter  then  riles  above  84°  :  in  July  and  Au^uft  the 
weather  becomes  warmer,  and  a  few  days  orten  in- 
tervene  when  the  heat  is  overcoming  ;  during  thefe 
months  the  mercury  fornetimes  rifes  to  96°.  There 
is  a  great  difference,  however,  in  the  weather  at  this 
fcafon  in  different  years  :  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  I  was  in  the  country,  I  never  obferved  the 
thermometer  higher  than  88°  ;  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  months  of  July  and  Augufl  it  was  not  higher 
than  80°,  and  for  many  days  together  it  did  not  rife 
beyond  6 5°,  between  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

The  fall  of  the  year  is  a  mod  agreeable  fcafon  in 
Canada,  as  well  as  the  fummer. 

It  is  obferved,  that  there  is  in  general  a  difference 
of  about  three  weeks  in  the  length  of  the  winter  at 
Montreal  and  at  Quebec,  and  of  courfe  in  the  other 
feafons.  When  green  peas,  ftrawberries,  &c.  were 
entirely  gone  at  Montreal,  we  met  with  them  in  full 
feafon  at  Quebec. 
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LETTER  XXVII. 
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Inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada - Of  the  Tenures  by 

which  Lands  are  held — Not  favourable  to  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Country- — Some  Obfervatlms  there¬ 
on — Advantage  of  fettling  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  compared — Why  Emigrations  to  the  latter 
Country  are  more  general — Defer  ip  tion  of  a  Journey 
to  Stoneham  Town/kip  near  Quebec — Defcription  of 
the  River  St.  Charles — Of  Lake  St.  Charles — Of 
Stoneham  Townjhip . 

Quebec. 

ROUT  five-fixths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada  are  of  French  extraction,  the  bulk  of 
whom  are  peafants,  living  upon  the  lands  of  the  feig- 
niors.  Among!!  the  Englifh  inhabitants  devoted  to 
agriculture,  but  few,  however,  are  to  be  found  oc- 
cupving  land  under  feigniers,  notwithstanding  that 
feveral  of  the  Seigniories  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Englifhmen  ;  the  great  majority  of  them  hold  the 
lands  which  they  cultivate  by  virtue  of  certificates 
from  the  governor,  and  tbefe  people  for  the  mot!  part 
refide  in  the  weflern  parts  of  the  province,  bordering 
upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

The  fevgniors,  both  French  and  English,  live  in  a 
plain  lintfple  fiyle';  for  although  the  feigniories  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  extenfive,  but  few  of  them  afford  a  very 
large  income  to  the  proprietors. 

Th  e  revenues  of  a  feigniory  arife  from  certain  fines 
called  lodsand  vents,  which  are  paid  by  the  vafials  on 
the  alienation aof  property,  as  when  a  farm,  or  any 
part  of  i t^  i s hi i hided  by  a  vafial,  du  ring  his  lifetime, 
among!!  his  fans,  or  when  any  other  than  the  imme¬ 
diate  iffue  of  a  vafial  fucceeds  to  his  eftate,  &cc.  &c. 
The  revenues  arife  alfo  from  certain  fines  paid  on  the 
granting  of  frefh  lands  to  the  vafial s,  and  from  the 
profits  of  the  mills  of  the  feignior,  to  which  the 
/aflals  are  bound  to  fend  all  their  corn  to  be  ground. 

This 
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This  lad  obligation  is  fbmetimes  extremely  irk- 
fome  to  the  vaflal,  when,  for  in  dance,  on  a  large 
feigniory  there  is  not  more  than  one  mill ;  for  al¬ 
though  it  fhould  be  ten  miles  didant  from  his  habi¬ 
tation,  and  he  could  get  his  corn  ground  on  better 
terms  clofe  to  his  own  door,  vet  he  cannot  fend  it  to 
any  other  mill  than  that  belonging  to  the  feignior, 
under  a  heavy  penalty. 

The  extent  of  feigniorial  rights  in  Canada,  partis 
cularly  in  what  relates  to  the  levying  of  the  lods  and 
vents,  feems  to  be  by  no  means  clearly  afeertained, 
fo  that  where  the  feignior  happens  to  be  a  man  of  a 
rapacious  difpodtion,  the  vatlal  is  fometimes  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  fines,  which,  in  ftridt  judice  perhaps, 
ought  not  to  be  demanded.  In  the  fird  provincial 
affembly  that  was  called,  this  butinefs  was  brought 
forward,  and  the  equity  and  policy  was  flronglv 
urged  by  fome  of  the  Englifh  members  that  poflefied 
contiderable  abilities,  of  having  proper  bounds  fixed 
to  the  power  of  the  feigniors,  and  of  having  all  the 
fines  and  fervices  due  from  their  vaffals  accurately 
alcertained,  and  made  generally  known  :  but  the 
French  members,  a  great  number  of  whom  were 
themfelves  feigniors,  being  firongly  attached  to  old 
habits,  and  thinking  that  it  was  conducive  to  their 
interefl  that  their  authority  fhould  dill  continue  un¬ 
defined,  oppofed  the  meaflire  with  gfeat  warmth  ; 
and  nothing  was  done. 

Nearly  all  thofe  parts  of  Canada  which  were  in¬ 
habited  when  the  country  was  under  French  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  unoccupied  lands  granted  to  in¬ 
dividuals  during  the  fame  period,  are  comprized  under 
different  feigniories,  and  thefe,  with.ftll  the  ufages 
and  eudoms  thereto  formerly  pertaining,  were  con¬ 
firmed  to  the  proprietaries  by  the  Quebec  bill,  which 
began  to  be  in  force  in  May  1775  ;  thefe  lands,  there¬ 
fore,  are  held  by  unqueftionable  titles.  All  the  wade 
lands,  however,  of  the  crown,  that  have  been  allotted 
dnee  the  conqued,  have  been  granted  limply  by  cer¬ 
tificates 
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tlficatesof  occupation,  or  llcenfes  from  the  governor, 
giving  permiffion  to  perfons  who  applied  for  thefe 
lands  to  fettle  upon  them  ;  no  patents,  conveying  a 
clear  poffeffion  of  them,  have  ever  been  made  out ; 
it  is  merely  by  courtefy  that  they  are  held  ;  and  if  a. 
governor  thought  proper  to  reclaim  them  on  the  part 
of  the  crown,  he  has  only  to  fay  the  word,  and  the 
titles  of  the  occupiers  fink  into  air.  Thus  it  is,  that 
although  feveral  perfons  have  expended  large  fums  of 
money  in  procuring,  and  afterwards  improving  town- 
fliips,*  none  of  them  are  yet  enabled  to  fell  a  tingle 
acre  as  an  indemnification  for  thefe  expences  ;  at  lead 
no  title  can  be  given  with  what  is  offered  for  fale, 
and  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  fuppofed,  that  purchafers 
of  fuch  property  will  eafily  be  found.  It  is  true,  in¬ 
deed,  that-  the  different  proprietaries  of  thefe  town- 
fhips  have  been  affured,  on  the  part  of  government, 
that  patents  fball  be  granted  to  every  one  of  them, 
and  they  arc  fully  perfuaded  that  tbele  will  be  made 
out  fome  time  or  other  ;  but  they  have  in  vain  waited 
for  them  for  three  years,  and  they  are  anxioufly  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  ftilDj- 

Different  motives  have  been  affigned  for  this  con¬ 
duct  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  government.  In  the 
firft  place  it  has  been  ailedged,  that  the  titles  are  with¬ 
held,  in  order  to  prevent  fpeculation  and  land  job¬ 
bing  from  riling  to  the  fame  height  in  Canada  as  they 
have  done  in  the  United  States. 

*Tra6ls  of  wafte  land,  ufually  ten  miles  fquare. 

f  1  received  a  letter,  dated  early  in  the  year  171)6,  from  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  Canada,  who  has  taken  up  one  of  thefe  townfliips, 
which  contains  the  following  paragraph  :  44  At  p refen t  the  matter 
<s  remains  in  an  unlettled  date,  although  every  ftep  has  been  taken 
“  on  my  part  to  accelerate  the  completion  of  the  bufmeis.  Mr. 

“  D- - ’s  patent,  which  was  lent  home  as  a  model,  is  not  yet  re- 

“  turned.  1  received  a  letter  lately  from  Mr.  Secretary  R - ,  in 

64  which  he  informs  me,  that  Mr.  G - is  again  returned  to  the 

“  furveyor’s  office,  and  he  alfures  me,  that,  in  conjunction  with 
44  him,  he  will  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  expedite  my  ob- 
44  taining  a  patent,  The  governor,  he  fays,  means  that  the  land 
44  bufmefs  ihould  go  forward.” 


It 
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It  is  notorious  fa 61,  that  in  t  ie  United  States  land 
jobbing  has  led  to  a  feries  of  the  moll  nefarious  prac¬ 
tices,  whereby  numbers  have  already  foddered.  and  by 
which  ftill  greater  numbers  mu  ft  fuffer  hereafter.  By 
the  machinations  of  a  few  interefied  individuals,  who 
have  contrived  by  various  methods  to  get  immenfe 
t rafts  #  of  watte  land  into  their  poile/Iion,  fiflitious 
demands  have  been  created  in  the  market  for  land, 
the  price  of  it  has  confequently  been  enhanced  much 
beyond  its  intrinfic  worth,  and  *  thefe  perfons  have 
then  taken  the  opportunity  of  felling  what  they  had 
on  hand  at  an  enormous  profit.  The  wealth  that  has 
'  been  accumulated  by  particular  perfons  in  the  United 
States,  in  this  manner,  is  prodigious  ;  and  numberlefs 
others,  witnefies  to  their  profperity,  have  been  tempt¬ 
ed  to  make  purchafcs  of  land,  in  hopes  of  realizing 
fortunes  in  a  fimilar  way,  by  felling  out  final  1  por¬ 
tions  at  an  advanced  price.  Thus  it  is  that  the  no¬ 
minal  value  of  wafie  land  has  been  railed  fo  fuddenly 
an  the  United  States  ;  for  large  tracts,  which  ten  years 
before  were  felling  for  a  few  pence  per  acre,  have  fold 
in  numberlefs  infiances,  lately,  for  dollars  per  acre,  an 
augmentation  in  price  which  the  increalc  of  popula¬ 
tion  alone  would  by  no  means  have  occafioned. 
Efiates,  like  articles  of  merchandize,  have  palled, 
before  they  have  ever  been  improved,  through  the 
bands  of  dozens  of  people,  who  never  perhaps  were 
within  five  hundred  miles  of  them,  and  the  confumer 
•or  farmer,  in  confequence  of  the  profits  laid  on  by 
thefe  people,  to  whom  they  have  feverally  belonged, 
has  had  frequently  to  pay  a  mold  exorbitant  price  for 
the  little  fpot  which  he  has  purchafed.-f 

Speculation 

’■  There  have  been  many  infiances  in  the  United  States  of  a 
fingle  individual’s  holding  upwards  of  three  millions  of  acres  at 
one  time,  and  fome  few  individuals  have  been  known  to  hold  even 
twice  that  quantity  at  once. 

t  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  179f>>  this  traffic  was  at  its 
nigheft  pitch,  and  at  this  time  General  Washington,  fo  eminently 
dittinguifhed  for  his  prudence  and  forefight,  perceiving  that  land 

had 
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Speculation  and  land-jobbing  carried  to  fuel)  a 
pitch  cannot  but  be  deemed  great  evils  in  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  to  prevent  them  from  extending  into 
Canada  appears  to  be  an  objedt  well  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  government  :  but  it  feems  unneceftary  to 
have  recourfe  for  that  purpofe  to  the  very  exception¬ 
able  meafure  of  withholding  a  good  title  to  all  lands 
granted  by  the  crown,  a  meafure  difabling  the  land¬ 
holder  from  taking  the  proper  Heps  to  improve  his 
eftate,  which  gives  rife  to  difirufi  and  fufpicion,  and 
materially  impedes  the  growing  profperity  of  the 
country. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  land-jobbing  could  never  ar¬ 
rive  at  fuch  a  height  in  Canada  as  to  be  productive  of 
fimilar  evils  to  thole  already  fprung  up  from  it  in  the 
United  States,  or  limilar  to  thofe  further  ones  with 
which  the  country  is  ‘threatened,  if  no  more  land 
were  granted  by  the  crown,  to  any  one  individual, 
than  a  townfhip  of  ten  thoufand  acres  ;  or  fhould  it 
be  thought  that  grants  of  fuch  an  extent  even  opened 
too  wide  a  field  for  fpeculation,  certain  reltridtions 
might  be  laid  upon  the  grantee  ;  he  might  be  bound 
to  improve  his  townfhip  by  a  claufe  in  the  patent,  in¬ 
validating  the  fale  of  more  than  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  it, 
unlefs  to  adtual  fettlers,  until  a  certain  number  of 
people  lhould  be  refident  thereon*.  Such  a  claufe 

had  rifen  beyond  its  actual  value,  and  perfuaded  that  it  could  not 
rile  higher  for  fome  years  to  come,  advertifed  for  lale  every  acre 
of  which  he  was  pplleffed,  except  the  farms  of  Mount  Vernon. 
The  event  (hewed  how  accurate  his  judgment  was.  In  the  clofe 
of  the  year,  one  of  the  great  land-jobbers,  difappointed  in  his  cal¬ 
culations,  was  obliged  to  abfeond  ;  the  land  trade  was  (haken  to 
its  very  foundation  ;  bankruptcies  fpread  like  wildfire  from  one 
great  city  to  another,  and  men  -that  had  begun  to  build  palaces 
found  themfelves  likely  to  have  no  better  habitation  for  a  time 
than  the  common  iraol. 

*  The  plan  of  binding  every  perfon  that  (liould  take  up  a  town¬ 
fhip  to  improve  it,  by  providing  a  certain  number  of  fettlers,  has 
not  wholly  efcaped  the  notice  of  government  ;  for  in  the  licences 
of  occupation,  by  which  each  townfhip  is  allotted,  it  is  ftipulated, 
that  every  perfon  (hall  provide  forty  fettlers  for  his  townfhip  ;  but 
as  no  given  time  is  mentioned  for  the  procuring  of  thefe  fettlers, 
the  (lipulation  becomes  nugatory. 


would 
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would  effectually  prevent  the  evil  ;  for  it  is  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  very  extenfive  trails  of  wafte  lands  to  indivi¬ 
duals,  without  binding  them  in  any  way  to  improve 
them,  which  gives  rife  to  fpeculation  and  land-job¬ 
bing. 

By  others  it  is  imagined,  that  the  withholding  of 
clear  titles  to  the  lands  is  a  meafure  adopted  merely 
for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  a  diminution  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  from  taking  place  by  emigration. 

Not  only  town  (hips  have  been  granted  by  certifi¬ 
cates  of  occupation,  but  alfo  numberlefs  fmall  por¬ 
tions  of  land,  from  one  hundred  acres  and  upwards, 
particularly  in  Upper  Canada,  to  royalifts  and  others, 
who  have  at  different  periods  emigrated  from  the 
United  States.  Thefe  people  have  all  of  them  im¬ 
proved  their  feveral  allotments.  By  withholding  any 
better  title,  therefore,  than  that  of  a  certificate,  they 
are  completely  tied  down  to  their  farms,  unlefs,  in¬ 
deed,  they  think  proper  to  abandon  them,  together 
with  the  fruits  of  many  years  labour,  without  receiv¬ 
ing  any  compcnfation  whatfoever  for  lo  doing. 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  thefe  people,  if 
they  had  a  clear  title  to  their  lands,  would  return 
back  to  the  United  States  ;  the  royalifts,  who  were 
driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  ill  treatment  of  the 
other  inhabitants,  certainly  would  not  ;  nor  would 
the  others,  who  have  voluntarily  quitted  the  country, 
return,  while  felf-intereft,  which  led  them  originally 
to  come  into  Canada,  operated  in  favour  of  their  re¬ 
maining  there.  It  was  the  profpedl  of  getting  land 
on  advantageous  terms  which  induced  them  to  emi¬ 
grate  ;  land 'is  (till  a  cheaper  article  in  Canada  than 
in  the  United  States  ;  and  as  there  is  much  more 
wafte  land  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  country, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  it  will 
probably  continue  fo  for  a  length  of  time  to  come. 
In  the  United  States,  at  prefent,  it  is  impoffiblc  to 
get  land  without  paying  for  it  ;  and  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  foil  is  rich,  and  where  fome  fet- 
tleaaents  arc  already  made,  a  tract  of  land,  fufficient 
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for  a  moderate  farm,  is  fcarcely  to  be  procured  under 
hundreds  of  dollars.  In  Canada,  however,  a  man  has 
only  to  make  application  to  government,  and  on  his 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  immediately  gets  one 
hundred  acres  of  excellent  uncleared  land,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  other  fcttlements,  gratis  ;  and  if 
able  to  improve  it  direcftly,  he  can  get  even  a  larger 
quantity.  But  it  is  a  fadl  worthy  of  notice,  which 
banifhes  every  fufpicion  relative  to  a  diminution  of 
the  inhabitants  taking  plaoe  by  emigrations  into  the 
States,  that  great  numbers  of  people  from  the  States 
actually  emigrate  into  Canada  annually,  whilft  none 
of  the  Canadians,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
difpofe  of  their  property,  emigrate  into  the  United 
States,  except,  indeed,  a  few  of  thofe  who  have  rc- 
fided  in  the  towns. 

According  to  the  opinions  of  others  again,  it  is 
not  for  either  of  the  purpofes  already  mentioned,  that 
clear  titles  are  withheld  to  the  lands  granted  by  the 
crown,  but  for  that  of  binding  down  to  their  good 
behaviour  the  people  of  each  province,  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  Americans  that  have  emigrated  from  the 
States  lately,  who  are  regarded  by  many  with  an  eye  of 
fufpicion,  notwithstanding  they  have  taken  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  to  the  crown.  It  is  very  unfair,  how¬ 
ever,  to  imagine  that  thefe  people  would  be  ready  to 
revolt  a  fecond  time  from  Great  Britain,  if  they 
were  made  ftill  more  independent  than  they  are  now, 
merely  becaufe  they  did  fo  on  a  former  occafon, 
when  their  liberties  and  rights  as  men  and  as  fubjedls 
of  the  Bri til h  empire  were  fo  fhamefuiiy  disregarded  ; 
on  the  contrary,  were  clear  titles  granted  with  the 
lands  bellowed  by  the  crown  on  them,  and  the  other 
lubjedls  of  the  province,  inllead  of  giving  rife  to  dif- 
affecStion,  there  is  every  reafon  to  think  it  would  make 
them  ftill  more  loyal,  and  more  attached  to  the  Britifh 
government,  as  no  invidious  diflindlions  could  then 
be  drawn  between  the  condition  of  the  landholders  in 
the  States  and  thole  in  Canada.  The  material  rights 

and 
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and  liberties  of  the  people  would  then  be  full  as  ex- 
terifive  in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other  ;  and  as  no 
politive  advantage  could  be  gained  by  a  revolt,  it  is 
not  likely  that  Americans,  of  all  people  in  the  world 
the  moil  devoted  to  felf-intcreft,  would  expofe  their 
perfons  and  properties  in  fuch  an  attempt. 

If,  however,  the  Americans  from  the  States  are 
people  that  would  abufe  fuch  favours  from  the  crown, 
why  were  they  admitted  into  the  p-  vince  at  all  ? 
The  government  might  eafily  have  kept  them  out,  by 
refuting  to  them  any  grants  of  lands  ;  but  at  any  rate, 
were  it  thought  expedient  to  admit  them,  and  were 
fuch  meafures  neceliary  to  keep  them  in  due  fubjpc- 
tion,  it  teems  hard  that  the  fame  meafures  fhould  be 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
who  Hood  firm  to  the  Britifh  government,  even  at 
the  time  when  the  people  in  every  other  part  of  the 
continent  revolted. 

For  whatever  reafon  this  fyfiem  of  not  granting 
unexceptionable  titles  with  the  land,  which  the  crown 
voluntarily  befiows  on  its  faithful  fubjefils,  has  been 
adopted,  one  thing  appears  evident,  namely,  that  it 
has  very  confiderably  retarded  the  improvement  of 
both  the  provinces  ;  and  indeed,  as  long  as  it  is  con¬ 
tinued,  they  mull  both  remain  very  backward  coun¬ 
tries,  compared  with  any  of  the  adjoining  ftates. 
Were  an  oppofite  fyfiem,  however,  purfued,  and  the 
lands  granted  merely  with  fuch  refirifitions  as  were 
found  abfolutely  neccflary,  in  order  to  prevent  job¬ 
bing,  the  happy  effects  of  a  meafure  of  that  nature 
would  foon  become  vifible  ;  the  face  of  the  country 
would  be  quickly  meliorated,  and  it  is  probable  that 
there  would  not  be  any  part  of  North  America,  where 
they  would,  after  a  fhort  period,  be  able  to  boaft  thaf 
improvement  had  taken  place  more  rapidly. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  were  the  lands  granted  in 
this  manner,  many  more  people  would  annually  emi¬ 
grate  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  than  at 
prefent ;  for  there  arc  numbers  who  come'  yearly  into 

the 
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the  country  to  “  explore  it,”  that  return  back  folely 
becaufe  they  cannot  get  lands  with  an  indifputable 
title  ;  I  have  repeatedly  met  with  thefe  people  myfelf 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  have  heard  them  exprefs  the 
utmolt  difappointment  at  not  being  able  to  get  lands 
on  fuch  terms  even  for  money  ;  I  have  heard  others 
in  the  dates  alfo  fpcak  to  the  fame  purport  after  they 
had  been  in  Canada  ;  it  is  highly  probable,  moreover, 
that  many  of  e  people,  who  leave  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  for  America,  would  then  be  induced  to  fettle 
in  Canada  inftead  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Britifh 
empire  would  not,  in  that  cafe,  lofe,  as  it  does  now, 
thoufands  of  valuable  citizens  every  year. 

What  are  the  general  inducements,  may  here  be 
allied,  to  people  to  quit  Great  Britain  for  the  United 
States  ?  They  have  been  fummed  up  by  Mr.  Cooper, # 
in  his  letters  publifhed  in  17Q4,  on  the  fubjedl  of 
emigrating  to  America  ;  and  we  cannot  have  recourfe, 
n on  the  whole ,  to  better  authority. 

“  In  my  mind,”  he  fays,  u  the  fir  ft  and  principal 
ce  inducement  to  a  perfon  to  quit  England  for  Arne- 
u  rica  is,  the  total  abfenc-e  of  anxiety  refpe Bing  the 
u  future  fuccefs  of  a  family.  There  is  little  fault  to 
“  find  with  the  government  of  America,  that  is,  of 
“  the  United  States,  either  in  principle  or  practice. 

There  are  few  taxes  to  pay,  and  thofe  are  of  ac- 
“  knowledged  neceflitv,  and  moderate  in  amount. 
“  There  are  no  animolities  about  religion,  and  it  is  a 
cc  fubjedl  about  which  few  queftions  are  afked  ;  there 
are  few  refpedling  political  men  or  political  mea- 
“  fures  ;  the  prefen t  irritation  of  men’s  minds  in 
“  Great  Britain,  and  the  difeordant  date  of  fociety  on 
“  political  accounts,  is  not  known  there.  The  go- 
f  vernment  is  the  government  of  the  people,  and  for 

*  Mr.  Cooper,  late  of  Manchefter,  who  emigrated  to  America 
with  all  his  family,  and  whole  authority  has  been  very  generally 
quoted  by  the  Americans  who  have  lince  written  on  the  fubjedt 
of  emigration. 
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44  the  people.  There  are  no  tythes  nor  game  laws  ; 
44  and  excife.  laws  upon  fpirits  only,  and  fimilar  to  the 
44  Britifh  only  in  name.  There  are  no  great  men  of 
44  rank,  nor  many  of  great  riches  ;  nor  have  the  rich 
44  the  power  of  opprefling  the  lefs  rich,  for  poverty  is 
44  almofl:  unknown  :  nor  are  the  ftreets  crowded  with 
44  beggars.  You  fee  no  where  the  difgulting  and  tne- 
44  lancholy  contraft,  fo  common  in  Europe,  of  vice  and 
44  filth,  and  rags  and  wretchcdnefs,  in  the  immediate 
44  neighbourhood  of  the  moft  wanton  extravagance, 
44  and  the  moft  ufelefs  and  luxurious  parade  ;  nor  arc 
*  44  the  common  people  fo  depraved  as  in  Great  Britain. 
44  Quarrels  are  uncommon,  and  boxing  matches  un- 
44  known  in  the  ftreets.  There  are  no  military  to 
44  keep  the  people  in  awe.  Robberies  are  very  rare. 
44  All  thefe  are  real  advantages  ;  but  great  as  they 
k4  are,  they  do  not  weigh  with  me  fo  much  as  the 
44  finale  coulideration  fir (l  mentioned.” 

Any  perfon  that  has  travelled  generally  through  the 
United  States  mult  acknowledge,  that  Mr.  Cooper 
has  here  fpoken  with  grdat  partiality  ;  for  as  to  the 
morality  and  good  order  that  prevails  amongfl  the 
people,  he  has  applied  to  all  of  them  what  only  holds 
true  with  refpedt  to  thole  who  live  in  the  moft  im¬ 
proved  parts  of  the  country. 

Be  is  extremely  inaccurate  alfo,  in  re  pre  fen  ting  the 
people  of  the  Hates  as  free  from  all  animofitics  about 
political  meafures  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  coun¬ 
try  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  perhaps,  where  party 
fpirit  runs  higher,  where  political  fubjedts  are  more 
frequently  the  topic  of  converfation  amongft  all  clafies, 
and  where  iuch  fubjedts  are  more  frequently  the 
caufe  of  rancorous  deputations  and  lading  differences 
amongft  the  people.  I  have  repeatedly  been  in  towns 
where  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  would  fcarcely  deign 
to  fpeak  to  the  other  half,  on  account  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  their  political  opinions  ;  and  it  is  fcarcely 
poflible,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  to  remain  for  a 
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few  hours  in  a  mixed  company  of  men,  without 
witnefling  lome  acrimonious  difpute  from  the  fame 
caufc. 

Let  us,  however,  compare  the  inducements  which 
he  holds  out  to  people  in  England  to  leave  that  coun¬ 
try  for  America,  that  is,  for  the  United  States,  with 
the  inducements  there  would  be  to  fettle  in  Canada, 
under  the  premifed  fuppofition,  that  the  land  was 
there  granted  in  an  unexceptionable  manner. 

From  the  land  being  plentiful  in  Canada,  and  con- 
fequently  at  a  very  low  price,  but  likely  to  increafe  in 
value,  whilft  in  the  States,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
rifen  to  an  exorbitant  value,  beyond  which  it  is  not 
likely  to  rife  for  lome  time  to  come,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  a  man  of  moderate  property  could 
provide  for  his  family  with  much  more  eafe  in  Canada 
than  in  the  United  States,  as  far  as  land  were  his 
object. 

In  Canada,  alfo,  there  is  a  much  greater  opening 
for  young  men  acquainted  with  any  bulinefs  or  profel- 
(ion  that  can  be  carried  on  in  America,  than  there  is 
in  the  United  States.  The  expence  of  fettling  in 
Canada  would  be  far  lcfs  alfo  than  in  any  one  of  the 
Hates  ;  for  in  the  former  country  the  neceffaries  and 
conveniences  of  life  are  remarkably  cheap,  whilft,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  other  they  are  far  dearer  than  in 
England  ;  a  man  therefore  would  certainly  have  no 
greater  anxiety  about  the  future  fuccc/s  of  a  family  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  and  the  abfence  of 
this  anxiety,  according  to  Mr.  Cooper,  is  the  great 
inducement  to  fettle  in  the  States ,  which  weighs  with  him 
more  than  all  other  confederation /  put  together. 

The  taxes  of  Lower  Canada  have  already  been 
enumerated  ;  they  are  of  acknowledged  neceffiiy,  and 
much  lower  in  amount  and  number  than  thole  paid 
in  the  States.  .  \ 

There  are  no  animofities  in  Canada  about  religion, 
and  people  of  all  perfuafions  are  on  a  perfect  equality 
with  each  other,  except,  indeed,  it  be  the  proteftant 
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diflenters,  who  may  happen  to  live  on  lands  that  were 
lubjecl  to  tithes  under  the  French  government they 
have  to  pay  tithes  to  the  Englifh  epifcopalian  clergy  ; 
but  there  is  not  a  diflenter  living  on  tithe  lands,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  whole  province.  The  lands  granted  fince 
the  conqueff  are  not  liable  to  tithes.  The  Englifh 
epifcopalian  clergy  are  provided  for  by  the  crown  out 
of  the  watte  lands  ;  and  all  diflenters  have  (imply  to 
pay  their  own  clergy. 

There  are  no  game  laws  in  Canada,-  nor  any  excife 
laws  whatfoever. 

As  for  the  obfervation  made  by  Mr.  Cooper  in 
rcfpect  to  the  military,  it  is  almoft  too  futile  to  de- 
ferve  notice.  If  a  foldier,  however,  be  an  object  of 
terror,  the  timid  man  will  not  find  himfelf  at  eafe  in 
the  United  States  any  more  than  in  England,  as  he 
will  meet  with  foldicrs  in  New  York,  on  Governor’s 
Ifland,  at  Mifflin  Fort  near  Philadelphia,  at  the  forts 
on  the  North  River,  at  Niagara,  at  Detroit,  and  at 
Ofwego,  &c.  on  the  lakes,  and  all  through  the  weftern 
country,  at  the  different  pofts  which  were  ellablifhed 
by  General  Wayne. 

In  every  other  refpetff,  what  Mr.  Cooper  has  faid 
of  the  United  States  holds  good  with  regard  to  Ca¬ 
nada  ;  nay  more,  it  muft,  certainly,  in  addition  be 
allowed  by  every  unprejudiced  pertbn  that  has  been 
in  both  countries,  that  morality  and  good  order  are 
much  more  confpicuous  amongft  the  Canadians  of 
every  defeription,  than  the  people  of  the  States ; 
drunkennefs  is  undoubtedly  much  lefs  common 
amongft  them,  as  in  gambling,  and  alfo  quarrels. 

But  independent  of  thefe  inducements  to  fettle  in 
Canada,  there  is  ft  ill  another  circum  fiance  which 
ought  to  weigh  greatly  with  every  Britifh  emigrant, 
according  to  the  opinion  even  of  Air.  Cooper  him¬ 
felf.  After  advifing  his  friends  “  to  go  where  land  is 
<4  cheap  and  fertile,  and  where  it  is  in  a  progrefs  of 
6i  improvement,”  he  recommends  them  “  to  go  fome- 

where,  if  poffible,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  few 
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“  Englijh ,  whofe  focicty,  even  in  America,  is  interes¬ 
ting  to  an  Englifh  fettler,  who  cannot  entirely  re- 
“  linquifh  the  memorta  temp  oris  aBi that  is,  as  he 
particularly  mentions  in  another  paflage,  <s  he  will 
“  find  their  manners  and  conversion  far  more  agree- 
‘c  able  than  thofe  of  the  Americans,”  and  from  being 
chiefly  in  their  company,  he  will  not  be  fo  often  tor¬ 
mented  with  the  painful  reflection,  that  he  has  not 
only  left,  but  abfolutely  renounced  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  men  whom  he  once  held  dear  above  all 
others,  and  united  himfelf,  in  their  ftead,  with  people 
whofe  vain  bonds  and  ignorant  additions,  however 
harfh  and  grating  they  may  found  to  his  ears,  he  mud 
liften  to  without  murmuring. 

Now  in  Canada,  particularly  in  Lower  Canada,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  an 
Englifh  fettler  would  find  himfelf  furrounded  by  his 
countrymen  ;  and  although  his  moderate  circum- 
dances  fhould  have  induced  him  to  leave  England, 
yet  he  would  not  he  troubled  with  the  difagreeable 
reflection  that  he  had  totally  renounced  his r  native 
land,  and  fworn  allegiance  to  >a  foreign  power  ;  he 
would  be  able  to  confider  with  -heartfelt  fatisfaelion, 
that  he  was  living  under  the  protection  of  the  country 
wherein  he  had  drawn  his  fird  breath  ;  that  he  was 
contributing  to  her  profperity,  and  the  welfare  of 
many  of  his  countrymen,  while  he  was  ameliorating 
Lis  own  fortune. 

From  a  due  consideration  of  every  one  of  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  circumdances,  it  appears  evident  to 
me,  that  there  is  no  part  of  America  fo  fuitable  to 
an  Englifh  or  Irifh  fettler  as  the  vicinity  of  Montreal 
or  Quebec  in  Canada,  and  within  twenty  miles  of 
each  of  thefe  places  there  is  ample  room  for  thoufands 
of  additional  inhabitants. 

I  mud  not  omit  here  to  give  fome  account  of  a  new 
fettlement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  which  I 
and  my  fellow  travellers  vifited  in  company  with  fome 
.neighbouring  gentlemen,  as  it  may  in  fome  degree 
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tend  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  I  have  faid  refpedt- 
ing  the  impolicy  of  withholding  indifputable  titles  to 
the  lands  lately  granted  by  the  crown,  and  as  it  may 
lerve  at  the  fame  time  to  fihew  how  many  eligible 
fpots  for  new  fettlemcnts  are  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  city. 

We  fet  off  from  Quebec  in  calafhes,  and  follow¬ 
ing,  with  a  little  deviation  only,  the  courfe  of  the 
River  St.  Charles,  arrived  on  the  margin  of  the  lake 
of  the  fame  name,  about  twelve  miles  diftant  from 
Quebec. 

The  River  St.  Charles  flows  from  the  lake  into  the 
bafon,  near  Quebec  ;  at  its  mouth  it  is  about  thirty 
yards  wide,  but  not  navigable  for  boats,  except  for  a 
few  miles  up,  owing  to  the  numerous  rocks  and  falls. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year,  when  it  is  much  fwollen 
by  floods,  rafts  have  been  conducted  down  the  whole 
way  from  the  lake,  but  this  has  not  been  accomplifhed 
without  great  difficulty,  fome  danger,  and  a  co n fi¬ 
de  rable  lofs  of  time  in  paffing  the  different  portages. 
The  di fiance  from  the  lake  to  Quebec  being  fo  ffiort, 
land  carriage  mutt  always  be  preferred  to  a  water 
conveyance  along  this  river,  except  it  be  for  timber. 

The  courfe  of  the  St.  Charles  is  very  irregular  ;  in 
fome  places  it  appears  almoft  ftagnant,  whilfi  in 
Others  it  ffioots  with  wonderful  impetuofity  over  deep 
beds  of  rocks.  The  views  upon  it  are  very  romantic, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lorette,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  the  Huron  Indians,  where  the  river,  after 
falling  in  a  beautiful  cafcade  over  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
winds  through  a  deep  dell,  fliaded  on  each  tide  with 
tall  trees. 

The  face  of  the  country  between  Quebec  and  the 
lake,  is  extremely  pleafing,  and  in -the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city,  where  the  fcttlements  are  numerous,  well 
cultivated  ;  but  as  you  retire  from  it  the  fcttlements 
become  fewer  and  fewer,  and  the  country  of  courfe 
appears  wilder.  From  the  top  of  a  hill,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  lake,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of 
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that  and  the  adjacent  country,  not  more  than  five  or 
fix  houfes  are  to  be  fcen,  and  beyond  thefe  there  is 
no  fettlement  befidc  that  on  Stoneham  townfhip,  the 
one  under  immediate  notice. 

On  arriving  at  the  lake,  we  found  two  canoes  in 
waiting  for  us,  and  embarked  on  board,  j 

Lake  St.  Charles  is  about  four  miles  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  its  breadth  on  an  average  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  It  conlifts  of  two  bodies  of  water 
nearly  of  the  fame  fize  ;  they  communicate  together 
by  a  narrow  pals,  through  which  a  fmart  current  lets 
towards  Quebec.  The  feenery  along  the  lower  part 
of  the  lake  is  unin tere fling,  but  along  the  upper  part 
of  it  the  views  are  highly  picdurcfque,  particularly 
upon  a  firft  entrance  through  the  pads.  The  lake  is 
here  interfperfed  with  large  rocks  ;  and  clofe  to  the 
water  on  one  fide,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  rocks 
and  trees  appear  blended  together  in  the  mod  beau¬ 
tiful  manner.  The  (bores  are  bold,  and  richly  orna¬ 
mented  with  hanging  woods;  and  the  head  of  the  lake 
being  concealed  from  the  view  by  fcveral  little  pro¬ 
montories,  you  are  led  to  imagine  that  the  body  of 
water  is  far  more  ex  ten  five  than  in  reality.  Towards 
the  upper  end  the  view  is  terminated  by  a  range  of 
blue  hills,  which  appear  at  a  didance,  peeping  over 
the  tops  of  the  tall  trees.  When  a  few  fettlemcnts 
come  to  be  made  here,  open  to  the  lake,  for  the 
land  bordering  upon  it  is  quite  in  its  natural  (late, 
this  mud  indeed  be  a  heavenly  little  fpot. 

The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  lake  is  about  eight 
feet,  in  fome  places  more,  in  others  led.  The  water 
is  clear,  and  as  fcveral  (mall  dreams  fall  into  it  to 
fupply  what  runs  od'  by  the  River  St.  Charles,  it  is 
kept  condantly  in  a  date  of  circulation  ;  but  it  is  not 
well  tailed,  owing,  as  is  conceived,  to  the  bottom 
being  in  fome  parts  overgrown  with  weeds.  Prodi¬ 
gious  numbers  of  bull  frogs,  however,  are  found  about 
the  (bores,  which  (hews  .that  fprings  of  good  water 
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abound  near  it,  for  thefe  creatures  are  never  met  with 
but  where  the  water  is  of  a  good  quality. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  lake  we  landed,  and 
having  proceeded  for  about  half  a  mile  over  feme 
low  ground  bare  of  trees,  from  being  annually  flood¬ 
ed  on  the  diflolution  of  the  fnow,  we  (truck  into  the 
woods.  Here  a  road  newly  cut  foon  attracted  our 
attention,  and  following  the  courfe  of  it  for  a  mile  or 
two,  we  at  laft  efpied,  through  a  bidden  opening  be¬ 
tween  the  trees,  the  charming  little  fettlement. 

The  dwelling  houfe,  a  neat  boarded  little  manflon, 
painted  white,  together  with  the  offices,  were  fltuated 
on  a  fmall  eminence  ;  to  the  right,  at  the  bottom  oi 
the  dope,  flood  the  barn,  the  largeil  in  all  Canada, 
with  a  farm  yard  exadlly  in  the  Engliffi  ltyle  ;  behind 
the  barn  was  laid  out  a  neat  garden,  at  the  bottom 
of  which,  over  a  bed  of  gravel,  ran  a  purling  dream 
of  the  pureft  water,  deep  enough,  except  in  a  very 
dry  feafon,  to  float  a  large  canoe.  A  fmall  lawn  laid 
down  in  grafs  appeared  in  front  of  the  houfe,  orna¬ 
mented  with  clumps  of  pines,  and  in  its  neighbour^ 
hood  were  about  flxty  acres  of  cleared  land.  The 
common  method  of  clearing  land  in  America  is  to 
grub  up  all  the  brufhwood  and  fmall  trees  merely, 
and  to  cut  down  the  large  trees  about  two  feet  above 
the  ground  :  the  remaining  flumps  rot  in  from  fix  to 
ten  years,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  timber;  in 
the  mean  time  the  farmer  ploughs  between  them  the 
bell  way  he  can,  and  where  they  are  very  numerous 
he  is  fometimes  obliged  to  life  even  the  fpade  or  the 
hoe  to  turn  up  the  foil.  The  lands,  however,  at  this 
fettlement  had  been  cleared  in  a  different  manner, 
for  the  trees  and  roots  had  all  been  grubbed  up  at 
once.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  extremely  expen- 
five,  lb  that  few  of  thofe  deftined  to  make  new  fettle- 
ments  could  afford  to  adopt  it  ;  and,  moreover,  it  has 
not  been  accurately  proved  that  it  is  the  molt  profit¬ 
able  one ;  but  the  appearance  of  lands  fo  cleared 
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is  greatly  luperior  to  thofe  cleared  in  the  common 
method. 

In  another  refpedl  alfo  the  lands  at  this  fettlement 
had  been  cleared  in  a  luperior  manner  to  what  is 
commonly  to  be  met  with  in  America  ;  for  large 
clumps  of  trees  were  left  adjoining  to  the  houfe,  and 
each  field  was  encircled  with  wood,  whereby  the 
crops  were  fccured  from  the  bad  effedts  of  fiorins. 
The  appearance  of  cultivated  fields  thus  fituated,  as 
it  were,  in  the  midft  of  a  fore  ft,  was  inconceivably 
beautiful. 

The  economy  of  this  little  farm  equalled  its  beauty. 
The  fields,  neatly  fenced  in  and  furnifhed  with  hand- 
fome  gates,  were  cultivated  according  to  the  Norfolk 
fyftem  of  hufbandry,  and  had  been  brought  to  yield 
the  molt  plentiful  crops  of  every  different  fort  of 
grain  ;  the  farm  yard  was  filled  with  as  fine  cattle  as 
could  be  feen  in  any  country  ;  and  the  dairy  afforded 
excellent  butter,  and  abundance  of  good  cheefe. 

Betides  the  dwell ing-houfe  before  mentioned,  there 
were  feveral  log  houfes  on  different  parts  of  this  farm, 
inhabited  by  the  people  who  were  engaged  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  land.  All  thefe  appeared  delighted  with  the 
lituation  ;  nor  were  fuch  of  them  as  had  come  a  fhort 
time  before  from  England  at  all  difpleafed  with  the 
climate  ;  they  informed  me,  that  they  had  enjoyed 
perfect  health  from  the  moment  of  their  landing, 
and  found  no  inconvenience  from  the  intenfe  cold  of 
the  winter  feafon,  which  appears  fuch  an  infuperable 
objection  to  many  againft  fettling  in  Canada. 

This  fettlement,  together  with  the  tovvnfhip  it  is 
fituated  upon,  are  the  property  of  a  clergyman  for¬ 
merly  refident  at  Quebec.  The  tovvnfhip  is  ten  miles 
fquarc,  commencing  where  the  moft  remote  of  the 
old  feigniories  end,  that  is,  within  eighteen  miles  of 
the  city  of  Quebec  ;  but  though  within  this  fhort 
diftance  of  a  large  city,  it  was  almoft  totally  unknown 
until  about  five  or  fix  years  ago,  when  the  prefent 
proprietor,  with  a  party  of  Indians  and  a  few  friends, 
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fet  out  himfclf  to  examine  the  quality  of  the  lands. 
They  proved  to  be  rich  ;  the  timber  was  luxuriant ; 
the  face  of  the  country  agreeably  diverlified  with  hill 
and  dale,  intcrfperfed  with  beautiful  lakes,  and  inter- 
fected  by  rivers  and  mill  ftreams  in  every  direction. 
Situated  alfo  within  fix  miles  of  old  fettlements, 
through  which  there  were  eflablifhed  roads,  being 
convenient  to  a  market  at  the  capital  of  Canada,  and 
within  the  reach  of  fociety  at  lead  as  agreeable,  if  not 
more  fo,  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  America,  nothing 
feemed  wanting  to  render  it  an  eligible  fpot  for  a  new 
fettlement ;  accordingly  the  proprietor  made  applica¬ 
tion  to  government ;  the  land  was  lurveyed,  the 
townfhip  marked  out,  and  it-  was  allotted  to  him 
merely,  however,  by  a  certificate  of  occupation. 

Several  other  gentlemen,  charmed  with  the  excel¬ 
lent  quality  and  beautiful  difpolition  of  the  lands  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  have  taken  up  adjoining 
townlhips  ;  but  at  none  of  them  have  any  fettlements 
been  made,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  will  be,  until 
the  proprietaries  get  better  tides  :  indeed,  it  has  ex¬ 
cited  the  furprife  of  a  numerous  fet  of  people  in  the 
province,  to  fee  even  the  little  fettlement  I  have 
fpoken  of  eflablifhed  on  land  held  under  fuch  a 
tenure. 

That  unexceptionable  titles  may  be  fpoedily  made 
out  to  thefe  lands  is  fincerely  to  be  hoped  ;  for  may 
we  not,  whenever  that  meafure  fhall  take  place,  ex¬ 
pert  to  fee  thefe  beautiful  provinces,  that  have  fo 
long  remained  almoft  unknown,  rifing  into  general 
notice  ?  May  we  not  then  expect  to  behold  them  in- 
creating  rapidly  in  population,  and  making  hafly 
ftrides  towards  the  attainment  of  that  degree  of  prof- 
perity  and  confcquence,  which  their  foil,  climate,  and 
many  other  natural  advantages,  have  fo  eminently 
qualified  them  for  enjoying  ?  And  furely  the  empire 
at  large  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  fuch  a  change 
in  the  Hate  of  Canada  ;  for  as  the  country  incrcafcd 
in  population,  it  would  increafe  in  riches,  and  there 
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would  then  be  a  proportionably  greater  demand  for 
Engl i(h  manufactures  ;  a  dill  greater  trade  would  alfo 
be  carried  on  then  between  Canada  and  the  Weft 
Indies  than  at  prelent,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both 
countries  ;*  a  circumftance  that  would  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  greater  number  of  Britifh  fhips  :  as  Canada 
alfo  increafed  in  wealth,  it  would  be  enabled  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expences  of  its  own  government,  which  at 
prefent  falls  fo  heavily  upon  the  people  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  :  neither  is  there  reafon  to  imagine  that  Canada, 
if  allowed  to  attain  fuch  a  date  of  profperity,  would 
be  ready  to  difunite  herfelf  from  Great  Britain,  fup- 
pofing  that  Great  Britain  fhould  remain  as  powerful 
as  at  prefent,  and  that  Canada  continued  to  be  go¬ 
verned  with  mildnefs  and  wifdom  ;  for  (he  need  but 
turn  towards  the  United  States  to  be  convinced  that 
the  great  mafs  of  her  people  were  in  the  pofteffion  of 
as  much  happinefs  and  liberty  as  thofe  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  ;  and  that  whatever  die  might  lofe 
by  expodng  herfelf  to  the  horrors  of  a  fanguinary  war, 
(he  could  gain  no  edential  or  immediate  advantages 

O  #  #  O 

whatfoever,  by  afterting  her  own  independence. 

LETTER  XXVIII. 

Leave  Quebec — Convenience  of  Travelling  between  that 
City  and  Montreal — Pojl  Houfes — Calafhes — Driv¬ 
ers —  Canadian  Horfes  very  ferviceable — Salutations 
on  arriving  at  different  Pojl  Houfes — Beautiful 
Profpeds  from  the  Road  on  the  top  of  the  Banks  of 

*  All  thofe  articles  of  American  produce  in  demand  in  the 
Weft  Indies  may  be  had  on  much  better  terms  in  Canada  than  in 
the  United  States';  and  if  the  Canadian  merchants  had  fufficient 
capitals  to  enable  them  to  trade  thither  largely,  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  but  that  the  people  of  the  Britiih  Weft  Indian  illes 
would  draw  their  iupplies  from  Canada  rather  than  from  any 
other  part  of  America.  The  few  cargoes  at  prefent  lent  from 
Quebec  always  command  a  preference  in  the  Weft  Indian  mar¬ 
kets  over  thofe  lent  from  any  part  of  the  United  States. 


the 
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the  St.  Lawrence' — Female  Peafants — Style  of  Farm - 
hng  in  Canada — Conjiderably  improved  of  late — In¬ 
activity  of  Canadians  in  not  clearing  more  Land — 
Their  Character  conirafted  with  that  of  the  People 
of  the  States — Arrival  at  Trots  Rivieres — Defcrip- 
tion  of -that  Town  and  its  Vicinity — Pi  fit  to  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Urfulc — Matin  fa  Cares  of  Birch- hark — 
.Birch  Canoes ,  how  formed — Leave  Trois  Rivieres  , 
and  reach  Montreal. 


Montreal,  Augult. 

IT AV1NG  remained  in  Quebec  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  as  long  as  we  could,  confidently 
with  the  plan  which  we  had  formed  of  yifitin  g  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  and  returning  again  into  the  States 
before  the  commencement  cf  winter,  wc  let  out  for 
Montreal  by  land. 

In  no  part  of  North  America  can  a  traveller  pro¬ 
ceed  fo  commodioufly  as  along  this  road  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal  ;  a  regular  line  of  pofl-houfes, 
at  convenient  diilances  from  each  other,  being  eftab- 
lifbcd  upon  it,  where  calafhes  or  carioles,  according 
to  the  feafon,  are  always  kept  in  readinefs.  Each 
poftmafter  is  obliged  to  have  four  calafhes,  and  the 
lame  number  of  carioles;  and  betides  thefe,  as  many 
more  are  generally  kept  at  each  ftage  by  perfons  called 
aids-de-potle,  for  which  the  poftmafter  calls  when 
bis  own  happen  to  be  engaged.  The  poftmafter  has 
the  exchiiive  privilege  of  fund  thing  thefe  Carriages 
at  every  ftage,  and,  under  a  penalty,  he  muft  have 
them  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  they  are  de¬ 
manded  by  a  traveller,  if  it  be  day- light,  and  in 
half  an  hour  fbould  it  be  in  the  night.  The  drivers 
are  bound  to  take  you  on  at  the  rate  of  two  leagues 
an  hour.  The  charge  for  acajafh  with  a  tingle  horfe 

O  o 

i'S  one  (hilling  Halifax-*  currency  per  league ;  no 
gratuity  is  expedled  by  the  driver. 

The 


*  According  to  Halifax  currency,  ■which  is  the  efiafylifhed  cur¬ 
rency  of  Lower  Canada,  the  dollar  ptifles  for  live  {hillings. 
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The  poll  calafhes  are  very  clpmfily  built,  but 
upon  the  whole  we  found  them  eafy  and  agreeable 
carriages  ;  they  are. certainly  far  fuperior  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  ftage  waggons,  in  which,  if  perfons  with  to 
travel  with  comfort,  they  ought  always  to  fet  out 
provided  with  cufhions  for  their  hips  and  elbows, 
at  her  wife  they  cannot  ex  peed  but  to  receive  number- 
lefs  con tu fious  before  they  get  to  the  end  of  their 
journey. 

The  horfes  in  Canada  arc  moltly  (mall  and  heavy, 
but  extremely  fervieeable,  as  is  evident  from  thofe 
employed  for  the  poll  carriages  being  in  general  fat, 
and  very  bridle  on  the  road,  notwithstanding  the  poor 
fare  and  ill  ufage  they  receive.  They  are  feldorn 
rubbed  down  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  have  performed 
their  journey  are  turned  into  afield,  and  there  left 
until  the  next  traveller  arrives,  or  till  they  arc  wanted 
to  perform  the  work  of  the  farm.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  regulations  of  the  poft,  according  to  which 
the  horfes  fhould  be  kept  in  the  (table,  in  perfccl 
readinefs  for  travellers ;  however,  I  do  not  recollect 
that  we  were  at  any  place  detained  much  beyond  the 
quarter  of  an  hour  preferibed,  notwith handing  that 
the  people  had  frequently  to  fend  for  their  horfes, 
more  than  a  mile,  to  the  fields  where  they  were  em¬ 
ployed.  When  the  horfes  happened  to  be  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  they  were  always  brought  home  in  a  full  gal¬ 
lop,  in  order  to  avoid  complaints ;  they  were  yoked 
in  an  inftant,  and  the  driver  fet  off  at  the  rate  of  nine 
or  ten  miles  an  hour;  a  little  money,  indeed,  gene¬ 
rally  induces  them  to  exceed  the  eftablifhed  rate; 
this,  however,  does  not  always  anfwer  ;  but  play  upon 
their  vanity,  and  you  may  make  them  go  on  at  what 
rate  you  pleafe,  for  they  are  the  vaineft  people,  per- 

The  (liver  coins  current  in  Canada  are  dollars,  halves,  quar¬ 
ters,  eighths,  and  fixteenths  of  dollars ;  piftareens,  Spanilh  coins 
foraewhat  lets  valuable  than  quarter  dollars,,  and  French  and 
English  crowns  and  half  crowns.  Gold  coins  pafs  only  as  bullion 
by  weight.  Britiih  and  Portugal  gold  coins  are  deemed  the  belt ; 
next  to  them,  thole  of  Spain^  then  thofe  of  France. 
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haps,  in  the  world.  Commend  their  great  dexte-> 
rity  in  driving,  and  the  excellence  of  the  Canadian 
horfes,  and  it  feldom  fails  to  quicken  your  pace  at 
lead  two  or  three  miles  an  hour;  but  if  you  with  to 
go  in  a  gallop,  you  need  only  obferve  to  your  com¬ 
panion,  fo  as  to  be  overheard  by  the  driver,  that  the 
Canadian  calafhes  are  the  viled  carriages  on  earth, 
and  fo  heavy,  that  you  believe  the  people  are  afraid 
the  horfes  would  fall  down  and  break  their  necks  if 
they  attempted  to  make  them  go  as  fait  as  in  other 
countries  ;  above  all,  praife  the  carriages  and  drivers 
of  the  United  States.  A  few  remarks  of  this  fort  at 
once  difeompofe  the  tempers  of  the  drivers,  and  their 
pafrion  is  condantly  vented  in  ladies  on  their  horfes. 

To  haden  the  fpeed  of  their  horfes  they  have  three 
exp'reffions,  ridng  above  each  other  in  a  regular  cli¬ 
max.  The  did,  u  Marche,”  is  pronounced  in  the 
ufual  tone  of  voice  ;  Marche-donc,”  thefecond,  is 
pronounced  more  haftily  and  louder  ;  if  the  horfe 
is  dull  enough  not  to  comprehend  this,  then  the 
C(  Marche-donc,”  accompanied  with  one  of  Sterne’s 
magical  words,  comes  out,  in  the  third  place,  in  a 
fhrill  piercing  key,  and  a  fmart  laf h  of  the  whip 
follows.  From  the  frequent  ufe  made  by  the  drivers 
of  thefe  words,  the  ealafhes  have  received  the  nick¬ 
name  of  “  marche-doncs.” 

The  fird  pod  houfe  is  nine  miles  from  Quebec, 
which  our  drivers,  of  their  own  accord,  managed  to 
reach  in  one  hour.  No  fooner  were  we  in  fight  of  it, 
than  thepodmader,  his  wife  in  her  clofe  French  cap, 
and  all  the  family  came  running  out  to  receive  us. 
The  foremod  driver,  a  thin  fellow  of  about  fix  feet 
high,  with  a  queue  bound  with  eel  fkins  that  reached 
the  whole  way  down  his  back,  immediately  cracked 
his  whip,  and  having  brought  his  calafh  to  the  door, 
with  a  great  air  he  leapt  out,  bowed  refp  eft  fully  at  a 
didance  to  the  hodefs,  then  advancing  with  his  hat 
off,  paid  her  a  few  compliments,  and  killed  both  her 
cheeks  in  turn,  which  the  preferred  to  him  with  no 

final  1 
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final  1  con  defcen  lion.  Some  minutes  are  generally 
fpent  thus  at  every  poft  houfe  in  mutual  congratula¬ 
tions  on  meeting,  before  the  people  ever  think  of 
getting  a  frefh  carriage  ready. 

The  road  between  Quebec  and  Montreal  runs, 
for  the  moft  part,  clofe  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  through  thofe  beautiful  little  towns 
and  villages  feen  to  fo  much  advantage  from  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  as  the  traveller  paffes  along,  he  is  enter¬ 
tained  with  profpecSts,  if  poffible,  fuperior  to  thofe 
which  {trike  the  attention  in  failing  down  the  river. 

For  the  firft  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  the  way  from 
Quebec,  the  views  are  in  particular  extremely  grand. 
The  immenfe  River  St.  Lawrence,  more  like  a  lake 
confined  between  ranges  of  mountains  than  a  river, 
appears  at  one  fide  rolling  under  your  feet,  and  as 
you  look  down  upon  it  from  the  top  of  the  lofty 
banks,  the  larged  merchant  veflels  fcarcely  feem 
bigger  than  fifhing  boats  ;  on  the  other  fide,  deep 
mountains,  fkirted  with  forefts,  prefent  themfelves 
to  the  view  at  a  diftance,  whilft,  in  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpace,  is  feen  a  rich  country,  beautifully  di- 
verlibed  with  whitened  cottages  and  glittering  fpires, 
with  groves  of  trees  and  cultivated  fields,  watered  by 
innumerable  little  dreams  :  groups  of  the  peafantry, 
bufied  as  wc  palled  along  in  getting  in  the  harveft, 
which  was  not.  ejuite  over,  diffu fed  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulnefs  and  gaiety  over  the  feene,  and  heightened  all 
its  charms. 

The  female  French  pcafants  are  in  general,  whilft 
young,  very  pretty,  and  the  neat  limplicity  of  their 
drefs  in  fuinmcr,  which  confifts  moftly  of  a  blue  or 
lcarlet  bodice  without  fleeves,  a  petticoat  of  a  different 
colour,  and  a  draw  hat,  makes  them  appear  ex¬ 
tremely  in terefting  ;  like  the  Indians,  however,  they 
lofe  their  beauty  very  prematurely,  and  it  is  to  be 
attributed  much  to  the  fame  caule,  namely,  their  la¬ 
borious  life,  and  being  fo  much  expofed  to  the  air, 
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the  indolent  men  fufFering  them  to  take  a  very  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  farms. 

The  ftyle  of  farming  among!!  the  generality  of  the 
French  Canadians  has  hitherto  been  very  flovcnly  ; 
manure  has  been  but  rarely  ufed  ;  the  earth  juft 
lightly  turned  up  with  a  plough,  and  without  any 
other  preparation  the  grain  fown;  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  fields  alfo  have  been  left  without  any 
fences  whatfoever,  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  cattle. 
The  people  are  beginning  now,  however,  to  be  more 
induftrious,  and  better  farmers,  owing  to  the  in- 
crealed  demand  for  grain  tor  exportation,  and  to  the 
advice  and  encouragement  given  to  them  by  the 
Englifh  merchants  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  who 
fend  agents  through  the  country  to  the  farmers  to 
buy  up  all  the  corn  they  can  fpare.  The  farmers  are 
bound  to  have  their  corn  ready  by  a  certain  day  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  bateaux  arc  then 
lent  by  the  merchants  to  receive  and  convey  it  to  the 
port  where  it  is  to  be  {flipped. 

All  the  fettlements  in  Lower  Canada  lie  contiguous 
to  the  River  St.  Lawrence  :  in  no  place  perhaps 
do  they  extend  farther  back  than  twelve  miles  from 
it,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  River  St.  Jean,  the 
River  des  Prairies,  and  lbme  other  jiavi<rable  itreams 
falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  is  owing  to  the 
dilpofition  of  the  French  Canadians,  who,  like  the 
Germans,  are  fond  of  living  near  each  other  ;  nay 
more,  as  long  as  the  farm  of  the  father  will  admit  of 
a  divilion,  a  (hare  of  it  is  given  to  the  fons  when  they 
are  grown  up,  and  it  is  only  when  the  farm  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  frnall,  or  the  family  numerous,  that  they 
ever  think  of  taking  up  a  piece  of  frefh  land  from  the 
feignior.  In  this  refpedt  a  wonderful  difference  ap¬ 
pears  between  their  condudt  and  that  of  the  young 
people  of  the  United  States,  particularly  of  thole  of 
New  England,  who,  as  foon  as  they  are  grown  up, 
immediately  emigrate,  and  bury  themfelves  in  the 

woods. 
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woods,  where,  perhaps,  they  are  five  or  fix  hundred 
miles  djftant  from  every  relation  upon  earth  :  yet  a 
ipirit  of  enterprize  is  not  wanting  among  the  Cana¬ 
dians  ;  they  eagerly  come  forward,  when  called  upon, 
to  traverfc  the  immenfe  lakes  in  the  weftern  regions; 
they  laugh  at  the  dreadful  dorms  on  thofe  prodi¬ 
gious  bodies  of  water;  they  work  with  indefatigable 
perfeverance  at  the  oar  and  the  pole  in  (lemming  the 
rapid  currents  of  the  rivers  ;  nor  do  they  complain, 
when,  on  thefe  expeditions,  they  happen  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  inclemency"  of  the  feafons,  or  to  the  fe¬ 
vered  pangs  of  hunger.  The  fpirit  of  the  Canadian 
is  excited  by  vanity;  he  delights  in  talking  to  his 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  excurfions  he  has  made  to 
thofe  didant  regions  ;  and  he  glories  in  the  perils 
which  he  has  encountered  :  his  vanity  will  not  be 
gratified  by  chopping  down  trees  and  tilling  the 
earth ;  he  deems  this  therefore  merely  a  fecondary 
purfuit,  and  he  fets  about  it  with  reluctance  :  felf- 
intered,'  on  the  contrary,  it  is  that  roufes  the  citizen, 
of  the  dates  into  adtion,  and  accordingly  he  halt ily 
emigrates  to  a  didant  part  of  the  country,  where  he 
thinks  land  is  in  the  mod  ridng  date,  and  where  he 
hopes  to  be  able  the  fooned  to  gratify  a  pafdon  to 
which  he  would  readily  make  a  facridce  of  every  fo- 
cial  tie,  and  of  all  that  another  man  would  hold  dear. 
On  the  fecond  day  of  our  journey  from  Quebec  to 
Montreal  we  reached  Trois  Rivieres,  lying  nearly 
midway  between  the  two  places.  This  town  is  fitir- 
ated  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  clofe  to  the 
mouth  of  the  River  St.  Maurice,  the  larged  of  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  that  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the 
north-wed  dde  alone,  between  Quebec  and  Mont¬ 
real.  This  riyer,  before  it  unites  with  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  is  divided  into  three  dreams  by  two  large 
iflands,  fo  that  to  a  perfon  failing  pad  its  mouth  it 
appears  as  if  three  didinCl  rivers  difembogued  at  the 
one  fpot ;  from  hence  it  is  that  the  town  ot  Trois  Ri¬ 
vieres  receives  ks  name. 

V  The 
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The  St.  Maurice  is  not  navigable  for  large  vefTel^ 
neither  is  it  for  Hoops  more  than  a  few  miles  above 
its  mouth.  In  bateaux  and  canoes,  however,  it  may 
be  afeended  nearly  to  its  fource  ;  from  whence,  if 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  accounts  of  the  Indians., 
the  diflance  is  not  very  great  to  the  head  of  navigable 
rivers  that  fall  into  Hudfon’s  Bay  ;  at  a  future  day, 
therefore,  if  ever  the  dreary  and  inhofpitable  wade 
through  which  it  pafies  (hall  put  on  a  different  afpedb 
from  what  it  now  wears,  and  become  the  abode  of 
human  beings  infieadi  of  wild  beads,  the  St.  Mau¬ 
rice  may  be  elleemed  a  river  of  the  fir  ft  importance 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view ;  at  prefent  there 
arc  a  few  fcattered  fettlements  on  each  fide  of  it, 
from  its  mouth  as  far  as  the  iron  works,  which  are 
about  nine  miles  diftant  from  Trois  Rivieres  ;  beyond 
that  the  country  is  but  little  known,  except  to  In¬ 
dians. 

Trois  Rivieres  contains  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  or  three  'hundred  houfes,  and  ranks  as  the  third 
town,  in  point  offize,  in  the  provinces.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldeft  fettlements  in  the  country,  and  its  founder, 
it  is  faid,  calculated  upon  its  becoming,  in  a  fhort 
time,  a  city  of  great  extent.  It  has  hitherto,  how¬ 
ever,  increafed  but  very  flowly  in  flze,  and  there 
is  no  reafon  to  imagine  that  it  will  -  increafe  more 
rapidly  in  future,  at  lea  ft  until  the  country  border¬ 
ing  upon  the  St.  Maurice  becomes  fettled,  a  period 
that  may  be  very  diftant.  The  bank  of  iron  ore  in 
the  neighbourhood,  by  the  manufadfure  of  which  it 
was  expected  that  the  town  would  fuddenly  become 
opulent,  is  now  nearly  exhaufted ;  nor  do  we  find 
that  this  bank  has  ever  furnifhed  more  ore  than  was 
fufficient  to  keep  one  finall  forge  and  one  fmall 
foundry  employed  at  intervals.  The  fur  trade  alfo., 
from  which  fo  much  benefit  was  expedited,  is  now 
almoft  wholly  centered  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  ;  it 
;is  merely  the  fmall  quantity  of  fin's  brought  down  the 
St.  Maurice,  and  fomc  of  the  northern  rivers  that 

-  fall 
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fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  nearer  to  the  town  of 
Trois  Rivieres  than  to  Quebec  or  Montreal,  that  is 
fhipped  there.  Thefe  furs  are  laden  on  board  the 
Montreal  (hips,  which  ftop  oppofite  to  the  town  as 
they  go  down  the  river. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Trois  Rivieres  has 
been  reprefen  ted  by  fome  French  travellers  as  won¬ 
derfully  fertile,  and  as  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  parts 
of  Canada  ;  but  it  is  totally  the  reverfe.  It  is  a  level 
barren  tract,  and  fo  fandy,  that  in  walking  along 
many  of  the  ftreetsof  the  town,  and  the  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood,  you  fink  into  the  fand  at  every  dep 
above  the  ankles.  The  fand  is  of  a  whitifh  colour, 
and  very  loofe.  The  air  alfo  fwarms  with  mufqui- 
toes,  a  certain  proof  of  the  low  damp  fituation  of ►the 
place.  In  none  of  the  other  inhabited  parts  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  St. 
Charles,  were  we  ever  annoyed  with  thefe  trouble- 
fome  infehts.  In  Quebec,  indeed,  and  Montreal, 
they  are  fcarcely  ever  feen. 

The  dreets  in  Trois  Rivieres  are  narrow,  and  the 
houfes  in  general  frnall  and  indifferent;  many  of 
them  are  built  of  wood.  There  are  two  churches  in 
the  town,  the  one  an  Englifh  epifcopalian,  the  other 
a  large  Roman  catholic  parifh  church,  formerly  ferv- 
ed  by  the  Recollets,  or  Francifcan  friars,  but  the 
order  is  now  extin  61  in  Trois  Rivieres.  The  old  mo¬ 
nastery  of  the  order,  a  large  done  building,  at  p re¬ 
lent  lies  quite  deferted  ;  and  many  of  the  houfes  in 
the  neighbourhood  being  alfo  uninhabited,  that  part 
of  the  town  wherein  it  is  dtuated  has  a  very  dull 
gloomy  afpcdL  The  college  or  monadery  of  the 
jefuits,  alfo  a  large  old  building  of  done  in  the  fame 
neighbourhood,  has  been  converted  into  a  gaol. 

The  only  religious  order  at  prefent  exiding  in  the 
town  is  that  of  St.  Urfule,  thedderhood  of  which  is 
as  numerous  as  the  convent  will  well  permit.  It  was 
founded  by  M.  de  St.  Vallier,  bifliop  of  Quebec,  in 
the  year  lt)77-  It  is  a  fpacious  building  Situated  near 
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that  formerly  belonging  to  the  Recollets  ;  and  an¬ 
nexed  to  it,  under  the  fame  roof,  there  is  an  hofpital 
attended  by  the  nuns.  We  were  introduced  to  the 
chaplain  of  the  order,  a  poor  French  emigrant  cure, 
an  interefting  and  apparently  a  moll  amiable  man, 
and  under  his  guidance  we  received  permiffion  to 
viht  the  convent. 

*The  frrft  part  we  entered  was  the  chapel,  the  doors 
of  which  open  to  the  ftreet  under  a  porch.  It  is  very 
lofty,  but  the  area  of  ft  is  fmall.  The  altar,  which  is 
grand,  and  richly  ornamented,  Hands  nearly  oppolite 
to  the  entrance,  and  on  each  fide  of  it  is  a  lattice, 
the  one  communicating  with  an  apartment  allotted 
for  lick  nuns,  the  other  with  the  cceur  of  the  chapel. 
On  ringing  a  fmall  bell,  a  curtain  at  the  infide  of  this 
lafl  lattice  was  withdrawn,  and  an  apartment  difeo- 
vered,  fomewhat  larger  than  the  chapel,  furrounded 
with  pews,  and  furnifhed  with  an  altar,  at  the  foot  of 
which  fat  two  of  the  fifterhood,  with  books  in  their 
hands,  at  their  meditations.  -  The  fair  Urfuline,  who 
came  to  the  lattice,  feemed  to  be  one  of  thofe  unfor¬ 
tunate  females  that  had  at  laft  begun  to  feci  all  the 
horrors  of  confinement,  and  to  lament  the  rafhnefs  of 
that  vow  which  had  fecluded  her  for  ever  from  the 
world,  and  from  the  participation  of  thofe  innocent 
pleafures,  which,  for  the  belt  and  w  if  eft  of  purpofes, 
the  beneficent  Ruler  of  the  univerfe  meant  that  his 
creatures  fhould  enjoy.  As  flic  withdrew  the  curtain, 
fhe  call  a  momentary  glance  through  the  grating, 
that  imparted  more  than  could  be  exprefled  by  the 
mo  ft  eloquent  words;  then  retiring  in  filence,  leated 
hcrfelf  on  -a  bench  in  a  diftant  part  of  the  coeur. 
The  melancholy  and  farrow  pourtrayed  in  the  features 
of  her  lovely  countenance  interefted  the  heart  in  her 
behalf,  and  it  was  impoffible  to  behold  her  without 
partaking  of  that  dejection  which  hung  over  her  foul, 
and  without  deprecating  at  the  fame  time  the  cruelty 
of  the  cuftorn  which  allows,  and  the  miftaken  zeal  of 
a  religion  that  encourages,  an  artlcfs  and  inexperi¬ 
enced 
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enced  young  creature  to  renounce  a  world.,  of  which 
ilie  was  deftined,  perhaps,  to  be  a  happy  and  ufeful 
member,  for  an  unprofitable  life  of  folitude,  and  un¬ 
remitted  penance  for  fins  never  committed  1 

The  hofpital,  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  chapel, 
confifts  of  two  large  apartments,  wherein  are  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  beds.  The  apartments  are  airy, 
and  the  beds  neat  and  well  appointed.  Each  bed  is 
dedicated  to  a  particular  faint,  and  over  the  foot  of 
it  is  an  invocation  to  the  tutelary  faint,  in  large  cha¬ 
racters,  as,  u  St.  Jaques  priez  pour  moi.”  “  St.  Jean 
priez  pour  moi,”.&c.  The  patients  are  attended  by 
a  certain  number  of  the  fifterhooci  appointed  for  that 
purpofe.  An  old  priefi,  who  appeared  to  be  near  his 
death,  was  the  only  perfon  in  the  hofpital  when  we 
paficd  through  it ;  he  was  feated  in  an  eafy  chair  by 
the  bed~fide,  and  furrounded  by  a  number  of  the 
filters,  who  paid  him  the  moft  affiduous  attention. 

The  drefs  of  the  Urfulines  confifis  of  a  black  fluff 
gown  ;  a  handkerchief  of  white  linen  tied  by  a  run¬ 
ning  firing  clofe  round  the  throat,  .and  hanging  down 
over  the  bread  and  (boulders,  being  rounded  at  the 
corners ;  a  head-piece  of  white  linen,  which  covers 
half  the  forehead,  the  temples,  and  ears,  and  is  fattened 
to  the  handkerchief;  a  black  gauze  veil,  which  con¬ 
ceals  half  the  face  only  when  down,  and  flows  loolely 
ever  the  fboulders  ;  and  a  large  plain  filvererofs  fu Im¬ 
pended  from  the  breafi.  The  -drefs  is  very  unbe¬ 
coming,  the  hair  being  totally  concealed,  and  the 
fliape  of  the  face  completely  difguifed  by  the  ciofe 
white  head-piece. 

From  the  hofpital  we  were  conducted  through 
a  long  pafiage  to  an  agreeable  light  parlour,  the 
windows  of  which  opened  into  the  gardens  of  the 
convent.  This  was  the  apartment  of  the  “  Stipe- 
rieure,”  who  foon  made  her  appearance,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  the  lay  filters.  The  converfation  of 
the  old  lady  and  her  protegees  was  lively  and  agree¬ 
able  ;  a  thoufand  queftions  were  alked  us  relpedting 
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the  former  part  of  our  tour,  and  our  future  deft i na¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  leemed  by  no  means  difpleafed  at 
having  a  few  Grangers  of  a  different  fex  from  their 
own  within  the  walls  of  the  convent.  Many  apo¬ 
logies  were  made,  becaufe  they  could  not  take  us 
through  the  u  interieure,”  as  there  was  an  ordinance 
a  gain  ft  admitting  any  vifitors  into  it  without  leave 
from  the  bifhop  ;  they  regretted  exceedingly  that  we 
had  not  obtained  this  leave  before  we  left  Quebec. 
After  fome  time  was  fpent  in  converfation,  a  great 
variety  of  fancy  works,  the  fabrication  of  the  fitter- 
hood,  was  brought  down  for  our  infpe&ion,  fome  of 
which  it  is  always  expe&ed  that  Grangers  will  pur- 
chafe,  for  the  order  is  but  poor.  We  feledted  a  few 
of  the  articles  which  appeared  moft  curious,  and 
having  received  them  packed  up  in  the  neatefl 
manner  in  little  boxes  kept  for  the  purpofe,  and  pro- 
mi  fed  to  preferve  them  in  memory  of  the  fair  Urfu- 
lines,  that  handed  them  to  us,  we  bade  adieu  to  the 
fuperieure,  and  returned  to  our  lodgings, 

It  is  for  their  very  curious  bark  work  that  the  lifters 
of  this  convent  are  particularly  diftinguifhed.  The 
bark  of  the  birch  tree  is  what  they  ufe,  and  with  it 
they  make  pocket-books,  work-bafkets,  dreffing- 
boxes,  &e.  &c.  which  they  embroider  with  elk  hair 
dyed  of  the  moll-brilliant  colours.  They  alfo  make 
models  of  the  Indian  canoes,  and  various  warlike  im¬ 
plements  ufed  by  the  Indians. 

Nearly  all  the  birch  bark  canoes  in  ufe  on  the  St, 
Lawrence  and  Utawa  Rivers,  and  on  the  nearer  lakes, 
are  manufactured  at  Three  Rivers,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  by  Indians.  The  birch  tree  is  found  in 
great  plenty  near  the  town  ;  but  it  is  from  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  country,  where  the  tree  attains 
a  very  large  lize,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  bark  is 
procured  that  canoes  are  tmfde  with.  The  bark  re- 
fembles  in  fome  degree  that  of  the  cork  tree,  but  it  is 
qf  a  ciofer  grain,  and  alfo  much  more  pliable,  for  it 
admits  of  being  roiled  up  the  fame  as  a  piece  of  cloth, 
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Hie  Indians  of  this  part  of  the  country  always  carry 
large  rolls  of  it  in  their  canoes  when  they  go  on  a 
hunting  party,  for  the  ptirpofe  of  making  temporary 
huts.  The  bark  is  fpread  on  fmall  poles  over  their 
heads,  and  fattened  with  (trips  of  elm  bark,  which  is 
remarkably  tough,  to  hakes,  fo  as  to  form  walls  on 
the  (ides. 

The  canoes  are  made  with  birch  bark,  as  follows  : 
The  ribs,  con  lifting  of  thick  tough  rods,  are  fird 
bound  together  ;  then  the  birch  bark  is  fewed  on  in 
as  large  pieces  as  potfible,  and  a  thick  coat  of  pitch  is 
laid  over  the  feams  between  the  different  pieces.  To 
prevent  the  bark  being  injured  by  the  cargo,  and  to 
•make  the  canoe  ftronger,  its  inftde  is  lined  with  two 
layers  of  thin  pieces  of  pine,  laid  in  a  contrary  direc¬ 
tion  to  each  other.  A  canoe  made  in  this  manner  is 
fo  light  that  two  men  could  ea-fily  carry  one  on  their 
fhoulders  capable  of  containing  fix  people. 

The  birch  canoes  made  at  Three  Rivers  are  put 
together  with  the  utmoft  neatnefs,  and  on  the  water 
they  appear  very  beautiful.  They  are. made  from  a 
fize  diffident  to  hold  one  man  only,  to  a  (ize  large 
enough  for  upwards  of  twenty.  It  is  wonderful  to 
fee  with  what  velocity  a  few  lkilful  men  with  paddles 
can  take  on  one  of  thefe  canoes  of  a  fize  fuitable  to 
their  number.  In  a  few  minutes  they  would  leave 
the  heft  moulded  keel  boat,  conducted  by  a  fimilar 
number  of  men  with  oars,  fir  behind.  None  but  ex¬ 
perienced  perfons  ought  ever  to  attempt  to  navigate 
birch  canoes,  for  they  arc  fo  Light  that  they  are*  apt 
to  be  overfet  by  the  leaft  improper  movement  of  the 
perfons  in  them. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  we  quitted  Trois 
Rivieres,  we  reached  Montreal  once  more.  The  vil¬ 
lages  between  the  two  places  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  face  of  the  country  around  them  is  plead ng, 
fo  that  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  eonftantly  enter¬ 
tained  as  he  pafles  on  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this 
part  of  the  country -particularly  deferving  of  mention. 
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The  Party  make  the  ujual  Preparations  for  afc ending 
the  St.  Lawrence —  Buffalo  Skins— How' ufed  by  Tra¬ 
vellers — Difficulty  of  proceeding  to  Lake  Ontario 
other-wife  than  by  Water — Rapids  above  Montreal — 
Village  of  La  Chine — King  s  Stores  there — Indian 
Village  on  the  oppofite  Side  of  the  River — Similitude 
between  French  Canadiaus  and  Indians  in  Perfon  and 
Difpoftion  of  Mind— Owing  to  this  the  Power  of  the 
French  over  the  Indians — Summary  View  of  the  In¬ 
dians  in  Lower  Canada — The  Party  embark  in  a  Ba¬ 
teau  at  La  Chine — Mode  of  conducting  Bateaux 
againfl  a  ftrong  Current— Great  Exertion  requifite — 
Canadians  addicted  to  fmoknig — How  they  meafure 
Difances — Defcription  of  Lake  St.  Louis — Clouds  of 
InfeCls  over  Reed  Banks — Party  encamps  on  life 
Perot — Paffage  of  Rapids  called  Les  Caf cades — 
Their  tremendous  Appearance — Defcription  of  the 
Village  of  the  Hill  of  Cedars — Rapids  du  Coteau 
du  Lac—  l Fonder ful  Rapidity  of  the  Current — Party 
encamps — Lake  St.  Francis — Point  au  Baudet — 
I  life  aux  Rafms— If ands  in  the  River  fill  the 
Property  of  the  Indians — Not  determined,  yet  whether 
in  the  Brilifi  Territory  or  that  of  the  States — Party 
encamps — Storm — Uvpleafint  Situation  of  the  Party 
— Relieved — Continue  the  Voyage— Account  of  more 
Rapids — Canals  and  Locks  at  different  Places  on  the 
River  St.  Lawrence —  Immcnje  Flights  of  Pigeons — ■ 
j Emigration  of  Squirrels  and  Bears — Of wega  tehee 
River  and  Fort  la  G alette  deferibed — Advantageous 
Poftion  of  the  latter — Current  above  this  gentle — 
Bateaux  faded  on  all  Night — Songs  of  the  Canadians 
< — Good  Ear  for  Mufic — Lake  of  a  Thou find  Ifcs — 
Arrival  at  King  fl on  on  Lake  Ontario — Obfervations 
cm  the  Navigation  of  the  St.  Lawregrce — The  St. 
Lawrence  compared  with  the  Mifljfippi — A  view  of 
the  different  Rivers  which  open  a  Water  Communi¬ 
cation 
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cation  "between  the  Great  Lakes  a?id  the  Atlantic — 
Great  Superiority  of  the  St.  Lawrence  over  all  the 
reft — Of  the  Lake  Trade . 


Lingfton,  September. 


N  arriving  at  Montreal,  our  firfi  concern  was  to 


provide  a  large  travelling  tent,  and  fome  camp 
equipage,  buffalo  lk ins,*  a  fiore  of  dried  provisions, 
kegs  of  brandy  and  wine,  &c.  &c.  and,  in  Short,  to 
make  every  ufual  and  neceffary  preparation  for  pro¬ 
ceeding  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  A  few  days  af¬ 
terwards,  we  took  our  pafiage  for  Kingfion,  on  board 
a  bateau,  which,  together  with  twelve  others,  the 
commiflary  was  fending  thither  for  the  purpofe  of 
bringing  down  to  Quebec  th$  cannon  and  ordnance 
fiores  that  had  been  taken  from  the  different  military 
pofts  on  the  lakes,  preparatory  to  their  being  delivered 
up  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  except 
for  about  fifty  miles  or  thereabouts,  are  roads,  and 
alfo  fcattered  fettiements,  at  no  great  difiance  from 
each  other,  the  whole  way  between  Montreal  and 
Kingfion,  which  is  fituated  at  the  eafiern  extremity 
of  Lake  Ontario  ;  but  no  one  ever-  thinks  of  going 
thither  by  land,  on  account  of  the  numberlefs  incon- 
veniencies  fuch  a  journey  would  be  attended  with  ; 
indeed,  the  difficulty  of  getting  horfes  acrofs  the  many 
deep  and  rapid  rivers  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 

*  In  the  weflern  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  and  throughout  Upper 
Canada,  where  it  is  cuftomary  for  travellers  to  carry  their  own 
bedding  with  them,  theie  fkins  are  very  generally  made  ufe  of  for 
the  purpofe  of  tleeping  upon.  For  upwards  of  two  months  we 
lcarcely  ever  had  any  other  bed  than  one  of  the  fkins  fpread  on 
the  floor  and  a  blanket  to  each  perl'on.  The  fkins  are  dreffed  by 
the  Indians  with  the  hair  on,  and  they  are  rendered  by  a  certain 
procefs  as  pliable  as  cloth.  When  the  buffalo  is  killed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  winter,  at  which  time  he  is  fenced  againlt  the  cold, 
the  hair  refembles  very  much  that  of  a  bjack  bear  ;  it  is  then  long, 
firaight,  and  of  a  blackifh  colour  ;  but  when  the  animal  is  killed 
in  the  fummer,  the  hair  is  fhort  and  curly,  and  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  owing  to  its  being  fcorched  by  the  rays  of  the  fun. 
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would  in  itfelf  be  fufftcient  to  deter  travellers  from 
proceeding  by  land  to  Kingfton,  fuppofing  even  that 
there  were  none  other  to  encounter.  A  water  con¬ 
veyance  is  by  far  the  moft  eligible,  and  except  only 
between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  it  is  the  conveyance 
univerfally  made  ufe  of  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
that  is,  when  people  with  merely  to  follow  the  courfe 
of  the  rivers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  alone 
there  are  any  fettlements. 

The  rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence  are  fo  very  throng 
juft  above  Montreal,  that  the  bateaux  are  never  laden 
at  the  town,  but  buffered  to  proceed  empty  as  far  as 
the  village  of  La  Chine,  which  Hands  on  the  itland 
of  Montreal,  about  nine  miles  higher  up.  The  goods 
arc  fent,  from  Montreal,  thither  in  carts. 

La  Chine  is  built  on  a  fine  gravelly  beach,  at  the 
bead  of  a  little  bay  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  St. 
Louis,  which  is  a  broad  part  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
A  fmart  current  fets  down  the  lake,  and  owing  to  it 
there  is  generally  a  conftderable  curl  on  thefurface  of 
the  water,  even  clofe  to  the  fhore,  which,  with  the 
appearance  of  the  boats  and  canoes  upon  it  in  motion, 
gives  the  place  a  very  lively  air.  The  fttuation  of 
the  village  is  indeed  extremely  agreeable,  and  from 
fome  of  the  ftorehoufes  there  are  moft  charming  views 
of  the  lake,  and  of  the  country  at  the  oppofite  tide  of 
it.  There  are  very  extenftve  ftorehoufes  belonging 
to  the  King,  and  alfo  to  the  merchants  at  Montreal. 
In  the  former  the  prefents  for  the  Indians  are  depofited 
as  foon  as  they  arrive  from  England  ;  and  prior  to 
their  being  fent  up  the  country  they  are  infpe(fted  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  garrifon  of  Montreal 
and  a  committee  of  merchants,  who  are  bound  to 
make  a  faithful  report  to  government,  whether  the 
prefents  are  agreeable  to  the  contract,  and  as  good  as 
could  be  obtained  for  the  price  that  is  paid  for  them. 

In  fight  of  La  Chine,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  Hands  the  village  of  the  Cachenonaga  In¬ 
dian^,  whom  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  mention. 
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The  village  contains  about  fifty  log  houfes  and  a  Ro¬ 
man  catholic  church,  built  in  the  Canadian  ftyle, 
and  ornamented  within  with  pictures,  lamps,  &c.  in 
fiich  a  manner  as  to  attradl  the  eye  as  forcibly  as  pof- 
fible.  The  outward  fhew,  and  numerous  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  are  particularly  fuited 
to  the  capacities  of  the  Indians,  and  as  but  very  little 
reitraint  is  impofed  upon  them  by  the  miffionaries, 
more  of  them  become  converts  to  that  religion  than 
to  any  other.  The  worfhip  of  the  Holy  Virgin  meets 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner  with  the  approbation  of  the 
fquaws,  and  they  fing  her  praifes  with  the  inoft  pro¬ 
found  devotion. 

In  this  and  all  the  other  Indian  villages  fituated  in 
the  improved  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  a  great  mixture 
of  the  blood  of  whites  with  that  of  the  aborigines  is 
obfervable  in  the  perfons  of  the  inhabitants;  there  are 
alfo  confiderable  numbers  of  the  French  Canadians 
living  in  thefe  villages,  who  have  married  Indian 
wives,  and  have  been  adopted  into  the  different  na¬ 
tions  with  whom  they  refide.  Many  of  the  French 
Canadians  bear  fuch  a  clofe  refemblance  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  owing  to  their  dark  complexions,  black  eyes, 
and  long  black  hair,  that  when  attired  in  the  fame- 
habits  it  is  only  a  pcrfon  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  features  of  the  Indians  that  could  diflinguifh  the 
one  race  of  men  from  the  other.  The  difpofitions  of 
the  two  people  alfo  accord  together  in  a  very  ftriking 
manner  ;  both  are  averfe  to  a  fettled  life,  and  to  re¬ 
gular  habits  of  induftry  ;  both  are  fond  of  roving 
about,  and  procuring  fuftenance  by  hunting  rather 
than  by  cultivating  the  earth  ;  nature  feems  to  have 
implanted  in  their  hearts  a  reciprocal  affedlion  for 
each  other  ;  they  aflbciate  together,  and  live  on  the 
moil:  amicable  terms  ;  and  to  this  one  circumftance 
more  than  to  any  other  caufe  is  to  be  attributed  that 
wonderful  afcendancy  which  the  French  were  ever 
known  to  have  over  the  Indians,  whilfl  they  had  pof- 
feifion  of  Canada.  It  is  very  remarkable  indeed,  that 
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in  the  upper  country,  notwith landing  that  prefcnts 
to  fuch  a  very  large  amount  are  didributed  am  on  git 
the  Indians  through  the  hands  of  the  English  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  that  their  natural  rights  are  as  much  re- 
fpedted  by  them  as  they  poffibly  can  be,  yet  an  In¬ 
dian,  even  at  this  day,  will  always  go  to  the  houfe  of 
a  poor  French  farmer  in  preference  to  that  of  an 
Englifhman. 

The  numbers  of  the  Cachenonaga  nation,  in  ihe 
village  near  La  Chine,  are  edimated  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  perfons.  The  other  Indian  villages,  in  the 
civilized  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  are,  one  of  the  Ca- 
nafadogas,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Utawas 
River;  one  of  the  Little  Algonquins,  near  Trois 
Rivieres  ;  one  of  the  Aberachies,  near  Trois  Rivieres, 
at  the  opposite  fide  of  the  river  ;  and  one  of  the  Hu¬ 
ron  s,  near  Quebec  ;  but  none  of  thefe  villages  are  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Cachenonagas.  The  numbers  of 
the  Indians  in  the  lower  province  have  diininifhcd 
very  fad  of  late  years,  as  they  have  done  in  every 
other  part  of  the  continent  where  thole  of  the  white 
inhabitants  have  inercafcd  ;  in  the  whole  lower  pro¬ 
vince,  at  prefent,  it  is  thought  that  there  are  not 
snore  than  twelve  hundred  of  them.  Many  of  thele 
Indians  are  continuallv  loitering  about  the  large 
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towns,  in  expectation  of  getting  fpirits  or  bread,  which 
they  are  extremely  fond  of,  from  the  inhabitants.  No 
lets  than  two  hundred,  that  had  cornea  great  diftanee 
in  canoes,  lrom  the  lower  parts  of  the  river  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  were  encamped  on  Point  Levi  when  we  vifited 
Quebec.  Thefe  Indians,  fqualid  and  filthy  in  the 
•extreme,  and  going  about  the  ftreets  every  day  in 
large  parties,  begging,  prefented  a  mod  melancholy 
picture  of  human  nature;  and  indeed,  if  a  traveller 
never  law  any  of  the  North  American  Indians,  bitt 
the  mod  decent  of  thofc  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  fre¬ 
quenting  the  large  towns  of  Lower  Canada,  he  would 
not  be  led  to  entertain  an  opinion  greatly  in  their 
The  farther  you  afeend  up  the  country,  and 
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oonfequent'ly  the  nearer  you  fee  the  Indians  to  what 
they  were  in  their  original  ftate,  before  their  manners 
were  corrupted  by  intercourfe  with  the  whites,  the 
more  do  you  find  in  their  character  and  conduct  de- 

a/ 

lerving  of  admiration. 

It  was  on  the  r28th  of  Auguft  that  we  reached  La 
Chine;  the  next  day  the  “  brigade,”  as  it  was  called, 
of  bateaux  was  ready,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  fet  out 
on  our  voyage.  Three  men  are  found  fufficient  to 
conduct  an  empty  bateau  of  about  two  tons  burthen 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  if  the  bateau  be  laden  more 
are  generally  allowed.  They  afeend  the  ft  ream  by 
means  of  poles,  oars,  and  fails.  Where  the  current 
is  very  ftrong,  they  make  nfc  of  the  former,  keeping 
as  clofe  as  poffible  to  the  fhore,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
current,  and  to  have  the  advantage  of  fhallow  water 
to  pole  in.  The  men  fet  their  poles  altogether  at  the 
fame  moment,  and  all  work  at  the  fame  fide  of  the 
bateau  ;  the  fteerfman,  however,  fbifts  his  pole  occa- 
fionally  from  fide  to  fide,  in  order  to  keep  the  veftel 
in  an  even  direction.  The  poles  commonly  uled  are 
about  eight  feet  in  length,  extremely  light,  and 
headed  with  iron.  On  coming  to  a  deep  bay  or  inlet, 
the  men  abandon  the  poles,  take  to  their  oars,  and 
firike  if  poffible  diredlly  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  bay  ; 
but  in  many  places  the  current  proves  fo  ftrong  that, 
it  is  absolutely  impoftible  to  ftem  it  by  means  of 
oars,  and  they  arc  obliged  to  pole  entirely  round  the 
bays.  Whenever  the  wind  is  favourable  they  fet 
their  fail  :  but  it  is  only  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
river,  beyond  the  rapids,  or  on  the  lakes  or  broad 
parts  of  it,  where  the  current  is  not  fwift,  that  the 
fail  by  it  1  elf  is.  fufficient  to  impel  them  forward. 

The  exertion  it  requires' to  counteract  the  force  of 
the  ft  ream  by  means  of  poles  and  oars  is  fo  great,  that 
the  men  are  obliged  to  flop  very  frequently  to  take 
breath.  The  places  at  which  they  flop  are  regularly 
afeertained  ;  fome  of  them,  where  the  current  is  very 
rapid,  arc  not  more  than  half  a  mile  diftant  one  from 
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the  other  ;  others  one  or  two,  but  none  of  them  more 
than  four  miles  apart.  Each  of  thefe  places  the  boat¬ 
men,  who  are  almoft  all  French  Canadians,  denomi¬ 
nate  <c  une  pipe,”  becaufe  they  are  allowed  to  {top 
at  it  and  fill  their  pipes.  A  French  Canadian  is 
fcarcely  ever  without  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  whether 
working  at  the  oar  or  plough  ;  whether  on  foot,  or  on 
horfeback  ;  indeed,  fo  much  addicted  are  the  people 
to  fmoking,  that  by  the  burning  of  the  tobacco  in 
their  pipes  they  commonly  afeertain  the  diflance  from 
one  place  to  another.  Such  a  place,  they  fay,  is  three 
pipes  oil',  that  is,  it  is  fo  far  off  that  you  may  lmoke 
three  pipes  full  of  tobacco  whilft  you  go  thither.  A 
pipe,  in  the  moll  general  acceptation  of  the  word, 
feemed  to  be  about  three  quarters  of  an  Englith  mile. 

Lake  St.  Louis,  commencing,  or  rather  terminat¬ 
ing,  at  La  Chine,  for  that  village  {lands  at  the  lower 
end  of  it,  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length  and  four  in 
breadth.  At  its  uppermoft  extremity  it  receives  a 
large  branch  of  the  Utawas  River,  and  alfo  the  fouth- 
weft  branch  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  which  by 
fome  geographers  is  called  the  River  Cadaraqui,  and 
by  others  the  River  Iroquois;  but  in  the  country, 
generally  fpeaking,  the  whole  of  that;  river,  running 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence, 
goes  limply  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Lake  St.  Louis  the  water  is 
very  {hallow,  owing  to  the  banks  of  mud  and  fand 
wafhed  up  by  the  two  rivers.  Thefe  very  extenfive 
banks,  are  entirely  covered  with  reeds,  fo  that  when 
a  veflel  fails  over  them  the  appears  at  a  little  diflance 
to  be  abfolutely  failing  over  dry  land.  As  we  palled 
along  this  part  of  the  lake  we  were  enveloped  with 
clouds  of  little  infedls,  different  from  any  I  ever  {aw 
before  or  afterwards  in  the  country  ;  but  they  are 
common,  it  is  laid,  on  various  parts  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence.  Their  lize  was  fomewhat  larger  than 
that  of  the  gnat ;  their  colour  a  pure  white  ;  and  fo 
delicately  were  they  formed,  that  by  the  flighted  touch 
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they  were  deflroyed  and  reduced  to  powder.  They 
were  particularly  attracted  by  any  white  objeCf,  and 
having  once  alighted  were  not  to  be  driven  away  but 
by  force.  The  leaves  of  a  book,  which  I  happened  to 
have  in  my  hand,  were  in  a  few  feconds  fo  thickly  co¬ 
vered  by  them  that  it  was  impollible  to  difeern  a  tingle 
letter,  and  no  fooner  was  one  fwarm  of  them  brufhed 
off  than  a  fretli  one  immediately  alighted.  Thefe 
infedts  have  very  broad  wings  in  proportion  to  their 
lize,  and  fly  heavily,  fo  that  it  is  only  when  the  air 
is  remarkably  calm  that  they  can  venture  to  make 
their  appearance. 

About  funfet  on  this,  the  firft  evening  of  our  voy¬ 
age,  we  reached  the  itland  of  Perot,  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Utawas  River.  This  ifland  is  about 
fourteen  miles  in  circumference  ;  its  foil  is  fertile,  and 
it  is  well  cultivated.  There  are  two  confiderable  vil¬ 
lages  near  its  center,  but  towards  Point  St.  Claire,  at 
its  lower  extremity,  the  fettlements  are  but  very  few. 
We  landed  at  the  point,  and  pitched  our  tent  in  a 
meadow  which  flood  bordering  upon  the  water.  Here 
the  bateaux  were  drawn  up,  and  having  been  properly 
fecurcd,  the  different  crews,  amounting  in  all  to  u\ > 
wards  of  fifty  men,  divided  themfelves  into  fmall  par¬ 
ties,  and  kindled  tires  along  the  fhore,  in  order  to 
cook  their  provilions  for  the  fucceeding  day,  and  to 
keep  themfelves  warm  during  the  night.  Thefe  men, 
who  are  engaged  in  conducting  bateaux  in  Canada, 
are,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  a  very  hardy  race  : 
when  the  weather  is  fair,  they  fleep  on  the  grafs  at 
night,  without  any  other  covering  than  a  fhort  blanket, 
fcarcely  reaching  down  to  their  knees  ;  during  wet 
weather  a  fail  or  a  blanket  to  the  weather  fide,  fpread 
on  poles  ftuck  into  the  ground  in  an  inclined  direc¬ 
tion,  is  all  the  fhelter  they  deem  ncceflary.  On  fat¬ 
ting  out  each  man  is  furnifhed  with  a  certain  allow¬ 
ance  of  faltcd  pork,  bifeuit,  peafe,  and  brandy  ;  the 
peafe  and  bifeuit  they  boil  with  forneof  the  pork  into 
porridge,  and  a  large  veffel  full  of  it,  is  generally 
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kept  at  the  head  of  the  bateau,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
crew  when  they  (top  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  This 
porridge,  or  elfecold  fat  falted  pork,  with  cucumbers, 
con (litutes  the  principal  part  of  their  food.  The  cu¬ 
cumber  is  a  fruit  that  the  iower  clafies  of  the  French 
Canadians  are  extremely  fond  of ;  they  ufe  it,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  very  indifferent  Hate,  as  they  never  pull  it 
until  it  has  attained  a  large  fize,  and  is  become  yel¬ 
low  and  feedy.  Cucumbers  thus  mellow,  chopped 
into  finall  pieces  without  being  peeled,  and  afterwards 
mixed  with  four  cream,  is  one  of  their  favourite 
difhes. 

At  day  break  on  the  fecond  morning  of  our  voy¬ 
age,  we  quitted  the  ifland  of  Perot,  and  crofted  the 
Utawas  River,  in  order  to  gain  the  mouth  of  the 
foil  th- weft  branch  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  tremen¬ 
dous  lcene  is  here  prefented  to  the  view ;  each  river 
comes  ruffling  down  into  the  lake,  over  immenfe 
rocks,  with  an  impetuofity  which,  fecmingly,  nothing 
can  refill.  The  waves  are  as  high  as  what  are  com¬ 
monly  met  with  in  the  Britifh  Channel  during  a  fmart 
breeze,  and  the  breakers  fo  numerous  and  dangerous, 
that  one  would  imagine  a  bateau  could  not  poflibly 
live  in  the  midft  of  them  :  and  indeed,  unlefs  it  were 
navigated  by  men  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
place,  and  very  expert  at  the  fame  time,  there  would 
be  evident  danger  of  its  being  filled  with  water. 
Several  times,  as  we  palled  through  the  breakers,  the 
water  dafhed  over  the  tides  of  our  bateau.  Tremen¬ 
dous  and  dangerous,  however,  as  the  rapids  are  at 
this  fpot,  they  are  much  lefs  fo  than  fome  of  thofe 
met  with  higher  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

The  water  of  the  Utawas  River  is  remarkably  clear, 
and  of  a  bright  greenifh  colour  ;  that  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  on  the  contrary,  is  muddy,  owing  to  its 
paffing  over  deep  beds  of  rnarl  for  fome  miles  before 
it  enters  into  Lake  St.  Louis.  For  a  confiderable 
way  down  the  lake  the  waters  of  the  two  rivers  may 
be  plainly  diftinguifhed  from  each  other. 

The 
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THE  RAPIDS. 

The  Rapids  immediately  at  the  mouth  of  the  fouth- 
weft  branch  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  called  <c  Les 
Cafeades,”  or,  u  Le  Saul  de  Trou.”  In  laden  bateaux 
it  is  no  arduous  talk  to  (hoot  down  them,  but  it  is 
impofliblc  to  mount  againtl  the  11  ream  even  in  fuch 
as  are  empty.  In  order  to  avoid  the  laborious  talk 
therefore  of  carrying  them  along  the  fhore  pa  ft  the 
rapids,  as  ufed  formerly  to  be  done,  a  canal  with  a 
double  lock  has  been  made  here  at  a  great  expence. 
1  his  canal  extends  but  a  very  little  way,  not  more 
than  fifty  yards  perhaps.  Beyond  this  there  is  a  fuc- 
cetfion  of  other  rapids,  the  firft  of  which,  called 
c<  Le  Sant  de  Builion,”  on  account  of  the  clofenefs 
of  the  woods  along  the  fhores  on  each  tide,  is  fo 
ftrong,  that  in  order  to  pafs  it,  it  is  neceftary  to 
lighten  the  bateaux  very  confiderably.  If  the  cargoes 
are  large,  they  are  wholly  taken  out  at  once,  and 
fent  forward  in  carts  to  the  diltance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  paft  all  the  rapids.  The  men  are  always  obliged 
here  to  get  out  of  the  bateaux,  and  haul  them  along 
with  ropes,  it  being  wholly  impradticable  to  counter¬ 
act  the  force  of  the  current  by  means  of  poles  alone. 

Idle  paftage  of  thefe  rapids  is  fo  very  tedious,  that 
we  here  quitted  the  bateau,  took  our  guns  in  hand, 
and  proceeded  on  foot  to  “  Le  Coteau  des  Cedres,” 
the  Hill  of  Cedars,  about  nine  miles  higher  up  the 
viver.  In  going  thither  you  foon  lofe  light  of  the 
few  draggling  houfes  at  the  cafeades,  and  enter  the 
recedes  of  a  remarkably  thick  wood,  whofe  folemn 
gloom,  together  with  the  loud  roaring  of  the  waters 
at  a  diftancc,  and  the  wild  appearance  of  every  ob¬ 
ject  around  you,  infpire  the  mind  with  a  fort  of 
pleafing  horror.  As  you  approach  “  Le  Coteau  des 
Cedres,”  the  country  aflumes  a  fofter  afpcCt ;  culti¬ 
vated  fields  and  neat  cottages  once  more  appear  in 
view,  and  the  river,  inftead  ol  being  agitated  by  tre¬ 
mendous  rapids,  is  here  feen  gliding  on  with  an  even 
current  between  its  lofty  banks. 

The  village  of  the  Hill  of  Cedars  contains  about 
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thirty  houfes,  amongfV  which  we  were  agreeably  fur- 
prifed  to  land  a  remarkably  neat  and  excellent  tavern, 
kept  by  an  Englilh  woman.  We  remained  here 
until  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  again  fet  oft' 
on  foot,  partly  for  the  pleafure  of  beholding,  from 
the  top  of  the  ftcep  banks,  the  many  noble  and  beau¬ 
tiful  prolpccls  laid  open  before  us,  and  partly  for  the 
pleafure  of  flopping  occalionaljy  to  chat  with  the 
lively  French  girls,  that,  during  this  delicious  feafon 
of  the  year,  fat  1 pinning  in  groups  at  the  doors  of 
the  cottages.  About  five  o'clock  the"  bateaux  over¬ 
took  us  ;  but  after  proceeding  in  them  for  about  two 
miles,  we  again  landed  to  efcape  the  tedious  procefs 
of  afcending  frefh  rapids.  Thefe  are  called  the  ra¬ 
pids  “  du  Coteau  du  Lac  St.  Francois  they  are  fe- 
veral  miles  in  length,  and  though  not  the  molt  dan¬ 
gerous,  are  yet  the  molt  tremendous  to  appearance  of 
any  in  the  whole  river,  the  white  breakers  being  dif- 
tindlly  vifible  at  the  diftance  of  four  miles;  fome 
travellers  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  reprefent  them  as 
even  more  terrible  to  the  beholder  than  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  but  this  is  a  very  exaggerated  account. 
Boats  are  here  carried  down  with  the  ftream  at  the 
rate  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  according 
to  the  bell  information  I  could  procure  on  the  fub- 
je6t,  though  the  Canadian  boatmen  and  others  de¬ 
clare  that  they  are  carried  down  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  in  the  hour.  At  fome  of  the  rapids,  higher  up 
the  river,  the  current  is  confiderably  fwifter  than  at 
this  place. 

In  dcfccnding  thefe  rapids  they  pafs  through  the 
breakers  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  but  in  going  up 
they  keep  clofe  in  to  the  fhore,  on  the  north-well 
fide,  and  being  here  flieltered  by  a  numerous  clufter 
of  iflands,  which  break  the  force  of  the  current,  and 
having  the  benefit  of  a  fhort  canal  and  locks,  they 
get  pa  ft  the  rapids  with  lefs  difficulty  even  than  they 
pafs  the  cafcades.  'One  of  the  iflands  here,  farther 
removed  from  the  fhore  than  the  reft,  is  called  Fri lo¬ 
ners 
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Hers  Ifland,  having  been  allotted  for  the  refldence  of 
fome  of  the  American  prifoners  during  the  laft  war. 
There  were  fome  buildings  on  the  ifland  at  that  time, 
but  it  has  been  quite  defected  fince,  on  account  of 
the  great  difficulty  of  getting  to  it  through  the  throng 
rapids.  During  the  war,  an  officer,  who  had  com¬ 
pelled  fome  of  the  Canadians,  notwithflanding  their 
remonftrances,  to  make  an  attempt  to  reach  the  ifland 
at  an  improper  feafon,  perifhed,  with  a  great  number 
of  men,  in  going  thither.  Of  the  whole  party  one 
alone  efcaped  with  his  life.  The  St.  Lawrence  is 
here  about  two  miles  wide. 

This  evening,  the  fecond  of  our  voyage,  the  bateau! 
Were  drawn  up  for  the  night  at  the  bottom  of  “  Le 
C(  Coteau  du  Lac,”  the  Hill  of  the  Lake,  and  we 
pitched  our  tent  on  the  margin  of  a  wood,  at  a  little 
diftance  from  the  river.  The  next  morning  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  again  on  foot  for  about  two  miles,  when  we 
came  to  a  tavern,  where  we  waited  the  arrival  of  the 
bateaux.  The  people  of  this  houfe  were  Englifh. 
From  hence  upwards  there  are  but  few  French  to  be 
met  with. 

W e  were  detained  here  nearly  half  the  day  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  procure  a  frefli  man,  one  of  the  con^ 
dudior’s  crew  having  been  feized  with  an  intermittent 
fever.  At  laft  a  man  from  a  neighbouring  fettlemeffit 
made  his  appearance,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  voy¬ 
age.  We  now  entered  Lake  St.  Franqois,  which  is 
about  twenty- five  miles  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth  ; 
but  the  wind  being  unfavourable,  we  were  prevented 
from  proceeding  farther  upon  it  than  Point  au  Baudet, 
at  which  place  the  boundary  line  commences,  that 
feparates  the  upper  from  the  lower  province.  When 
the  wind  comes  from  the  fouth-weff,  the  immenfe 
body  of  water  in  the  lake  is  impelled  diredily  towards 
this  point,  and  a  furge  breaks  in  upon  the  beach,  as 
tremendous  as  is  feen  on  the  fea-fhore.  There  was 
one  folit^ry  houfe  here,  which  proved  to  be  a  tavern^ 
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and  afforded  us  a  well-dreft  fupper  of  venifon,  and 
decent  accommodation  for  the  night. 

The  next  day  the  wind  was  not  more  favourable  ; 
but  as  it  was  confiderably  abated,  we  were  enabled  to 
profecute  our  voyage,  coafting  along  the  (bores  of 
the  lake.  This  was  a  moft  laborious  and  tedious 
bufinefs,  on  account  of  the  numerous  bays  and  in¬ 
lets,  which  the  wind  was  not  fufficiently  abated  to 
buffer  us  to  erofs  at  their  mouths  :  notwithftanding 
all  the  difficulties,  however,  we  had  to  contend  with, 

_  we  advanced  nearly  twenty-five  miles  in  the  courfe 
of  the -day. 

>  At  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Franqois,  we  landed  on  a 
fin  all  ifland,  called  “  file  aux  Raifins,”  on  account 
of  the  number  of  wild  vines  growing  upon  it.  The 
bateaux  men  gathered  great  quantities  of  the  grapes, 
wherewith  the  trees  were  loaded,  and  alfoan  abundance 
of  plumbs,  which  they  devoured  with  great  avidity. 
Neither  of  the  fruits,  however,  were  very  tempting 
toperfons  whofe  palates  had  been  accuftomed  to  the 
tafte  of  garden  fruits.  The  grapes  were  four,  and 
not  larger  than  peas;  and  as  for  the  plumbs,  though 
much  larger  in  fize,  yet  their  talte  did  not  differ  mate¬ 
rially  from  that  of  floes. 

Beyond  LTfle  aux  Raifins,  in  the  narrow  part  of 
the  river,  there  are  feveral  other  iflands,  the  larged  of 
which  called  L'lfle  St.  Regis,  is  near  ten  miles  in 
length.  All  thefe  iflands  ft i  11  continue  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  Indians,  and  many  of  them,  being 
fituated  as  nearly  as  poffible  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  which  here  divides  the  Britiffi  territory  from 
that  of  the  United  States,  it  yet  remains  to  be  de¬ 
termined  of  what  territory  they  form  a  part.  It  is 
finccrely  to  be  deli  red  that  this  matter  may  be  ad- 
j lifted  amicably  in  due  time.  A  ferious  altercation 
has  already  taken  place  .about  an  ifland  fimilarly 
fituated  in  Detroit  River,  that  will  be  more  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned  hereafter.  The  Indians  not  only  re¬ 
tain 
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tain  pofleffion  of  thefe  different  iflands,  but  likewifc 
of  the  whole  of  the  fouth-caft  fhore  of -the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  lituated  within  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States  ;  they  likewifc  have  confiderable  ft  rips  of  land 
on  the  oppofite  fhore,  within  the  Britifh  dominions, 
bordering  upon  the  river  ;  thefe  they  have  referved 
to  themfelves  for  hunting.  The  Iroquois  Indians 
a  village  upon  the  Ifle  of  St.  Regis,  and  another  al fo 
upon  the  main  land,  on  the  fouth-eafl  fhore  ;  as  we 
palled  it,  lcveral  of  the  inhabitants- put  off  in  canoes, 
and  exchanged  unripe  heads  #  of  Indian  corn  with 
the  men  for  bread;  they  alfo  brought  with  them 
fome  very  fine  wild  ducks  and  fifh,  which  they  dif- 
pofed  of  to  us  on  very  moderate  terms. 

On  the  fourth  night  of  our  voyage  we  encamped, 
as  ufual,  on  the  main  land  oppofite  the  ifland  of  St. 
Regis  ;  and  the  excellent  viands  we  had  produced 
from  the  Indians  having  been  cooked,  we  fat  down 
to  fupper  before  a  large  fire,  materials  for  which  are 
never  wanting  in  this  woody  country.  The  night 
was  uncommonly  ferene,  and  we  were  induced  to  re¬ 
main  until  a  late  hour  in  front  of  our  tent,  talking  of 
the  various  occurrences  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  4 
but  we  had  fearccly  retired  to  reft,  when  the  Iky  be¬ 
came  overcaft,  a  dreadful  florin  arofe,  and  by  day¬ 
break  the  next  morning  vve  found  ourfelves,  and  every 
thing  belonging  to  us,  drenched  with  rain.  Our 
fituation  now  was  by  no  means  agreeable ;  torrents 
ftill  came  pouring  down  ;  neither  our  tent  nor  the 
woods  afforded  us  any  fhelter,  and  the  wind  being 
very  ftrong,  and  as  adverfe  as  it  could  blow,  there 
was  no  profpedt  of  our  being  enabled  fpeedily  to  get 
into  better  quarters.  In  this  ftate  wc  had  remained 
for  a  confiderable  time,  when  one  of  the  party,  who 
had  been  rambling  about  in  order  to  difeover  what 
fort  of  a  neighbourhood  we  were  in,  returned  with 

*  The  heads  of  Indian  corn,  before  they  become  hard,  are 
'efteerned  a  great  delicacy  ;  the  molt  approved  method  of  d retting 
is  to  parboil,  and  afterwards  roaft  them. 
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the  pleafing  intelligence  that  there  was  a  houfe  at  no 
great  diltance,  and  that  the  owner  had  politely  in¬ 
vited  us  to  it.  It  was  the  houfe  of  an  old  provincial 
officer,  who  had  received  a  grant  of  land  in  this  part 
of  the  country  for  his  pad  fervices.  W e  gladly  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  it,  and  met  with  a  mo  ft  cordial  welcome 
from  the  captain  and  his  fair  daughters,  who  had 
provided  a  plenteous  breakfaft,  and  lpared  no  pains 
to  make  their  habitation,  during  our  flay,  as  pleating 
to  us  as  poffible.  We  felt  great  fatisfadtion  at  the 
idea,  that  it  would  be  in  our  power  to  fpend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day  with  thefe  worthy  and  hofpitable 
people  5  but,  alas,  we  had  all  formed  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  the  weather  ;  the  wind  fuddenly  veered 
about ;  the  fun  broke  through  the  thick  clouds  ;  the 
conductor  gave  the  parting  order;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  found  ourlelyes  once  more  feated  in  our 
bateau. 

From  hence  upwards,  for  the  diftance  of  forty 
miles,  the  current  of  the  river  is  extremely  ftrong, 
and  numberlefs  rapids  arc  to  be  encountered,  which, 
though  not  fo  tremendous  to  appearance  as  thofe  at 
the  Calcades,  and  u  Le  Coteau  du  Lac,*’  are  yet 
both  more  dangerous  and  more  difficult  to  pafs.  T  he 
great  danger,  however,  conlids  in  going  down  them  ; 
it  arifes  from  the  ffiallownefs  of  the  water  and  the 
great  number  of  fharp  rocks,  in  the  midft  of  which 
the  veffiels  are  hurried  along  with  fuch  impetuohty, 
that  if  they  unfortunately  get  into  a  wrong  channel, 
nothing  can  fave  them  from  being  dafhed  to  pieces  ; 
but  fo  intimately  are  the  people  ufually  employed  on 
this  river  acquainted  with  the  different  channels,  that 
an  accident  of  the  fort  is  fcarcely  ever  heard  of.  “  Le 
Long  Saut,”  the  Long  Fall  or  Rapid,  fituated  about 
thirty  miles  above  Lake  St.  Francis,  is  the  molt  dan¬ 
gerous  of  any  one  in  the  river,  and  fo  difficult  a  mat¬ 
ter  is  it  to  pafs  it,  that  it  requires  no  lets  than  fix  men 
pn  fhore  to  haul  a  lingle  bateau  againlt  the  current. 
Xhere  is  a  third  canal  which  locks  at  this  place,  in  or- 
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dcr  to  avoid  a  point.,  which  it  would  be  wholly  im¬ 
practicable  to  weather  in  the  ordinary  way.  Thefe 
different  canals  and  locks  have  been  made  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  government,  and  the  profits  arifing  from  the 
tolls  paid  by  every  bateau  that  pafi'es  through  them 
are  placed  in  the  public  treafury.  At  thefe  rapids, 
and  at  feveral  of  the  others,  there  are  very  extenfive 
flour  and  faw  mills.  .  . 

On  the  fifth  night  we  arrived  at  a  fmall  farm  houfe, 
at  the  top  of  the  “  Long  Saut,”  wet  from  head  to 
foot,  in  confequence  of  our  having  been  obliged  to 
walk  paft  the  rapids  through  woods  and  bufhes  ilill 
dripping  after  the  heavy  rains  that  had  fallen  in  the 
morning.  The  woods  in  this  neighbourhood  are  far 
more  majefiic  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  ;  the  pines  in  particular  are  uncommonly  tall, 
and  ficem  to  wave  their  tops  in  the  very  clouds.  In 
Canada,  pines  grow  on  the  rieheft  foils  ;  but  in  the 
United  States  they  grow  moftly  on  poor  ground  :  a 
tract  of  land  covered  folcly  with  pines  is  there  gene¬ 
rally  denominated  <c  a  pine  barren,”  on  account  of  its 
great  poverty. 

During  a  confiderable  part  of  the  next  day,  we  alfo 
proceeded  on  foot,  in  order  to  efcape  the  tedious  part 
fage  up  the  “  Rapide  Plat,”  and  fome  of  the  other 
dangerous  rapids  in  this  part  of  the  river.  As  we 
paffed  along,  we  had  excellent  diverfion  in  {hooting 
pigeons,  feveral  large  flights  of  which  we  met  in  the 
woods.  The  wild  pigeons  of  Canada  are  not  unlike 
the  common  Englifh  wood  pigeons,  except  that  they 
arc  of  a  much  fmaller  fizc  :  their  flefh  is  very  well 
flavoured.  During  particular  years,  thefe  birds  come 
down  from  the  northern  regions  in  flights  that  it  is 
marvellous  to  tell  of.  A  gentleman  of  the  town  of 
Niagara  allured  me,  that  once  as  he  was  embarking 
there  on  board  fhip  for  Toranto,  a  flight  of  them  was 
obferved  coming  from  that  quarter  ;  that  as  he  failed 
over  Lake  Ontario  toToranto,  forty  miles  difiant  from 
Niagara,  pigeons  were  fecn  flying  over  head  the  whole 
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way  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  (hip 
proceeded  ;  and  that  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  his 
deftination,  the  birds  were  {till  obferved  coining  down 
from  the  north  in  as  large  bodies  as  had  been  noticed 
at  any  one  time  during  the  whole  voyage;  fuppofing, 
therefore,  that  the  pigeons  moved  no  fatter  than  the 
veil  el,  the  flight,  according  to  this  gentleman’s  ac¬ 
count,  mu  ft  at  leaft  have  extended  eighty  miles. 
Many  perfons  may  think  this  ftory  furpaffing  belief ; 
for  my  own  part,  however,  I  do  not  hefitate  to  give 
credit  to  it,  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  refpect ability  of 
the  gentleman  who  related  it,  and  the  accuracy  of 
bis  obfervation.  When  thefe  birds  appear  in  luch 
great  numbers,  they  often  light  on  the  borders  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  farm 
houfes,  at  which  time  they  are  fo  unwary  that  a  man 
with  a  fhort  (tick  might  eafily  knock  them  down  by 
hundreds.  It  is  not  oftener  than  once  in  feven  or 

i. 

eight  years,  perhaps,  that  luch  large  flocks  of  thefe 
birds  are  feen  in  the  country.  The  years  in  which 
they  appear  arc  denominated  u  pigeon  years.” 

There  are  alfo  “  bear  years”  and  “  fquirrel  years.” 
This  was  both  a  bear  and  fquirrel  year.  The  former, 
like  the  pigeons,  came  down  from  the  northern  re¬ 
gions,  and  were  moft  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Eric,  and  along  the  upper  parts 
of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  On  arriving  at  the  borders 
ot  thefe  lakes,  or  of  the  river,  if  the  oppolitc  fhore 
was  in  fight,  they  generally  took  to  the  water,  and 
endeavoured  to  reach  it  by  fwimming.  Prodigious 
numbers  of  them  were  killed  in  crofting  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  by  the  Indians,  who  bad  hunting  encampments, 
at  fhort  di dances  from  each  other,  the  whole  way 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  from  the  ifland  of  St. 
Regis  to  Lake  Ontario.  One  bear,  of  a  very  large 
iizc,  boldly  entered  the  river  in  the  face  of  our  ba¬ 
teaux,  and  was  killed  by-  fome  of  our  men  whilft 
fwimming  from  the  main  land  to  one  of  the  Elands, 
In  the  woods  it  is  very  rare  that  bears  will  venture  to 
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attack  a  man  ;  but  feveral  inftances  that  had  recently 
occurred  were  mentioned  to  us,  where  they  had  at¬ 
tacked  a  fingle  man  in  a  canoe  whilft  fwimming,  and 
ib  very  ftrong  are  they  in  the  water,  that  the  men 
thus  fet  upon,  being  unarmed,  efcape  narrowly  with 
their  lives. 

The  fquirrels,  this  year,  contrary  to  the  bears,  mi¬ 
grated  from  the  fouth,  from  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Like  the  bears,  they  took  to  the  water  on  ar¬ 
riving  at  it,  but  as  if  confcious  of  their  inability  to 
crofs  a  very  wide  piece  of  water,  they  bent  their 
courfe  towards  Niagara  River,  above  the  falls,  and  at 
its  narrowed;  and  moft  tranquil  part  eroded  over  into 
the  Britifh  territory.  It  was  calculated,  that  upwards 
of  fift  y  thoufand  of  them  eroded  the  river  in  the  courfe 
of  two  or  three  days,  and  fuch  groat  depredations  did 
they  commit  on  arriving  at  the  fettlements  on  the  oppo- 
fitedde,  that  in  one  part  of  the  country  the  farmers 
deemed  themfelves  very  fortunate  where  they  got  in 
as  much  as  one  third  of  their  crops  of  corn.  Thefe 
fquirrels  were  all  of  the  black  kind,  faid  to  be  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  continent  of  America;  they  are  in  fhape 
dmilar  to  the  common  grey  fquirrel,  and  weigh  from 
about  one  to  two  pounds  and  a  half  each.  Some 
writers  have  afterted,  that  thefe  animals  cannot  fvvim, 
but  that  when  they  come  to  a  river,  in  migrating, 
each  one  provides  itfelf  with  a  piece  of  wood  or  bark, 
upon  which,  when  a  favourable  wind  offers,  they  em¬ 
bark,  fpread  their  budiy  tails  to  catch  the  wind,  and 
are  thus  wafted  over  to  the  opponte  fide.  W  hether 
thefe  animals  do  or  do  not  crofs  in  this  manner  fome- 
times,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  fay  ;  but  I  can  fafely 
affirm,  that  they  do  not  always  crofs  fo,  as,I  have 
frequently  (hot  them  in  the  water  whilft  fwimming  : 
.no  animals  fwim  better,  and  when  purfued,  I  have 


feen  them  eagerly  take  to  the  water.  Whilft  fwim¬ 
ming,  their  tail  is  ufcful  to  them  by  way  of  rudder, 
and  they  life  it  with  great  dexterity  ;  owing  to  its 
being  fo  light  and  budiy,  the  greater  part  of  it  doats 

upon 
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upon  the  water,  and  thus  helps  to  fupport  the  animal. 
The  migration -of  any  of  thefe  animals  in  fuch  large 
numbers  is  faid  to  be  an  infallible  dgn  of  a  fevere 
winter.* 

On  the  fixth  evening  of  our  voyage  we  flopped 
nearly  oppofite  to  Point  aux  Iroquois,  fo  named  from 
a*  French  family  having  been  cruelly  madacred  there 
by  the  Iroquois  Indians  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
colony.  The  ground  being dfill  extremely  wet* here, 
in  eonfequence  of  the  heavy  rain  of  the  preceding  day, 
we  did  not  much  relifh  the  thoughts  of  palling'  the 
night  in  our  tent  ;  yet  there  fcemed  to  be  no  alter¬ 
native,  as  the  only  houfe  in  fight  was  crowded  with 
people,  and  not  capable  of  affording  us  any  accom¬ 
modations.  Luckily,  however,  as  we  were  fearchmg 
about  for  the  dried  fpot  to  pitch  our  tent  upon,  one 
of  the  party  efpied  a  barn  at  a  little  di fiance,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  man  of  the  adjoining  houfe,  of  whom  we 
procured  the  key  ;  it  was  well  ltored  with  draw,  and 
having  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  mow,  we  laid  our¬ 
selves  down  to  reft,  and  flept  foundly  there  till  awak¬ 
ened  in  the  morning  by  the  crowing  of  fome  cocks, 
that  were  perched  on  the  beams  above  our  head. 

At  an  early  hour  we  purfued  our  voyage,  and  before 
noon  we  palled  the  laft  rapid,  about  three  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  Ofwegatchee  River,  the  molt  eon  fid  cr¬ 
ab  le  of  thofc  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  condfts  of  three 
branches,  that  unite  together  about  fifteen  miles  above 
its  mouth,  the  mod  wedern  of  which  iffues  from  a 
lake  twenty  miies  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth. 
Another  of  the  branches  id  ties  from  a  final  1  lake  or 
pond,  only  about  four  mites  didant  from  tbe  wedern 
branch  of  Hudfoivs  River,  that  dows  paft  New  York. 
Both  the  Hudfon  and  Ofwegatchee  are  faid  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  made  navigable  for  light  bateaux  as 

*  In  the  prefent  inftance  it  certainly  was  fo,  for  the  enfuing 
winter  proved  to  be  the  fevereft  that  had  been  known  in  North 
America  for  feveral  years. 
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far  as  this  fpot,  where  they  approach  within  fo  fhort  a 
diflance  of  each  other,  except  only  at  a  few  places,  fo 
that  the  portages  will  be  but  very  trifling.  This 
however  is  a  mere  conjecture,  for  Ofwegatchee  River 
is  but  very  imperfectly  known,  the  country  it  pafles 
through  being  quite  uninhabited  ;  but  fhould  it  be 
found,  at  a  future  period,  that  thefe  rivers  are  indeed 
capable  of  being  rendered  navigable  fo  far  up  the 
country,  it  will  probably  be  through  this  channel 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  trade  that  there  may  happen 
to  be  between  New  York  and  the  country  bordering 
upon  Lake  Ontario  will  be  carried  on.  It  is  at  pre- 
fent  carried  on  between  that  city  and  the  lake  by 
means  of  Hudfon  River,  as  far  as  Albany,  and  from 
thence  by  means  of  the  Mohawks  River,  Wood 
Creek,  Lake  Oneida,  and  Ofwego  River,  which  fills 
into  Lake  Ontario.  The  harbour  at  the  mouth  of 
Ofwego  River  is  very  bad  on  account  of  the  find 
banks  ;  none  but  flat  bottomed  veflels  can  approach 
with  fafety  nearer  to  it  than  two  miles  ;  nor  is  there 
any  good  harbour  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Lake  Ontario 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  large  rivers.  Sharp  built 
veflels,  however,  of  a  confiderable  fize,  can  approach 
with  fafety  to  the  mouth  of  Ofwegatchee  River.  The 
Seneca,  a  Britifh  yeflel  of  war  of  twenty-fix  guns,  ufed 
formerly  to  ply  conftantly  between  Fort  de  la  Galette, 
lituated  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  the  fort  at 
Niagara  ;  and  the  Britifh  fur  fhips  on  the  lakes  ufed 
alfo,  at  that  time,  to  difeharge  the  cargoes  there, 
brought  down  from  the  upper  country.  As  therefore 
the  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  Ofwegatchee  is  fo  much 
better  than  that  at  the  mouth  of  Ofwego  River,  and 
as  they  are  nearly  an  equal  diflance  from  New  York, 
there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  if  the  river  navigation 
fhould  prove  equally  good,  the  trade  between  the 
lakes  and  New  York  will  be  for  the  mofl  part,  if  not 
wholly,  carried  on  by  means  of  Ofwegatchee  rather 
than  Ofwego  River.  With  a  fair  wind,  the  paflage 
from  Ofwegatchee  River  to  Niagara  is  accompli fhed 
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in  two  days  ;  a  voyage  only  one  day  longer  than  that 
from  Ofwego  to  Niagara  with  a  fair  wind. 

Fort  de  la  Galette  was  eredled  by  the  French;  and 
though  not  built  till  long  after  Fort  Cataraguis  or 
Front  ignac,  now  Kingllon,'  yet  they  eftcemed  it  by 
far  the  molt  important* military  poll  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  in  the  upper  country,  as  it  was  impoffible  for 
any  boat  or  vetTcl  to  pats  up  or  down  that  river  with¬ 
out  being  obferved,  whereas  they  might  eafiiy  cfcape 
unfeen  behind  the  many  iflands  oppotite  to  Kingdom 


Since  the  clofe  of  the  American  war.  Fort  de  la  Galette 
has  been  difmantled,  as  it  was  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  :  nor  would  any  advantage  have 
arifen  from  its  retention  ;  for  it  was  never  of  any  im¬ 
portance  to  us  but  as  a  trading  poll,  and  as  fuch 
Ki  ngllon,  which  is  within  our  own  territory,  is  far 
more  eligibly  lituated  in  every  point  of  view  ;  it  has 
a  more  fafe  and  commodious  harbour,  and  the  fur 
fhips  coming  down  from  Niagara,  by  fu  Ing  there, 
are  faved  a  voyage  of  fixty  miles  up  and  down  the  St. 
Lawrence,  which  was  oftentimes  found  to  be  more 
tedious  than  the  voyage  from  Niagara  to  Kingllon. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Galette,  on  the  Ofwe- 
gatchee  River,  there  is  village  of  the  Ofwegatchee 
Indians,  whofe  numbers  are  eftimated  at  one  hundred 
warriors. 

The  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Ofwe¬ 
gatchee  upwards,  is  much  more  gentle  than  in  any 
other  part  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario,  ex¬ 
cept  only  where  the  river  is  confiderahly  dilated,  as  at 
Lakes  St.  Louis  and  St.  Francois  ;  however,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  being  fo  gentle,  we  did  not  advance  more 
than  twenty-five  miles  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  owing 
to  the  numerous  flops  that  we  made,  more  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  pleafure  than  neecfhty.  The  evening  was 
uncommonly  fine,  and  towards  fun-fet  a  bid  lie  gale 
fpringing  up,  the  coududlor  judged  it  ad vi fable  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  to  continue  the  voyage  all  night, 
in  order  to  make  up  for  the  time  we  had  loll  during 
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the  day.  We  accordingly  proceeded,  but  towards 
midnight  the  wind  died  away  ;  this  circumftanee, 
however,  did  not  alter  the  determination  of  the  con¬ 
ductor.  The  men  were  ordered  to  the  oars,  and  not- 
withftanding  that  they  had  laboured  hard  during  the 
preceding  day,  and  had  had  no  reft,  yet  they  were 
kept  clofely  at  work  until  day-break,  except  for  one 
hour,  during  which  they  were  allowed  to  flop  to 
cook  their  proviftons.  Where  there  is  a  gentle  cur¬ 
rent,  as  in  this  part  of  the  river,  the  Canadians  vCiil 
work  at  the  oar  for  many  hours  without  interrniilion  ; 
they  feerned  to  think  it  no  hard  (hip  to  be  kept  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  infiance  the  whole  night ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  plied  as  vigorously  as  if  they  had  but  juft 
fet  out,  tinging  merrily  the  whole  time.  The  French 
Canadians  have  in  general  a  good  ear  for  mafic,  and 
ting  duets  with  tolerable  accuracy.  They  have  one 
very  favourite  duet  among  ft  them,  called  the  44  rowing 
“  duet,”  which  as  they  ling  they  mark  time  to  with 
each  ftroke  of  the  oar ;  indeed,  when  rowing  in 
ftnooth  water,  they  mark  the  time  of  inoft  of  the  airs 
they  fing  in  the  fame  manner. 

About  eight  o’clock  the  next,  and  eighth  morning 
of  our  voyage,  we  entered  the  laft  lake  before  you 
come  to  that  of  Ontario,  called  the  Lake  of  a  Thou- 
fand  ((lands,  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  them 
which  it  contains.  Many  of  thcfe  iflands  are  fcarcely 
larger  than  a  bateau,  and  none  of  them,  except  fuch 
as  are  fttuated  at  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of 
the  lake,  appeared  to  me  to  contain  more  than  fifteen 
Englifh  acres  each.  They  are  all  covered  with  wood, 
even  to  the  very  imalleft.  The  trees  on  thcfe  laft  are 
ftunted  in  their  growth,  but  the  larger  iflands  pro¬ 
duce  as  fine  timber  as  is  to  be  found  on  the  main 
(hares  of  the  lake.  Many  of  thefe  iflands  are  fttuated 
fo  clofely  together,  that  it  would  be  cafy  to  throw  a 
pebble  from  one  to  the  other,  notwiihftanding  which 
circumftanee,  the  paflage  between  them  is  perfectly 
fafe  and  commodious  for  bateaux,  and  between  lome 
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of  them  that  are  even  thus  clofe  to  each  other.,  is 
water  fufficient  for  a  frigate.  The  water  is  uncom¬ 
monly  clear,  as  it  is  in  every  part  of  the  river,  from 
Lake  St.  Francis  upwards  :  between  that  lake  and  the 
Utawas  River  downwards  it  is  difcoloured,  as  I  have 
before  obferved,  by  paffing  over  beds  of  marl.  The 
ihores  of  all  thefe  iflands  under  our  notice  are  rocky  : 

%  #  J  7 

mod:  of  them  rife  very  boldly,  and  fome  exhibit  per¬ 
pendicular  maflcs  of  rock  towards  the  water  upwards 
of  twenty  feet  high.  The  feenery  prefented  to  view 
in  failing  between  thefe  iflands  is  beautiful  in  the 
higheft  degree.  Sometimes,  after  palling  through  a 
narrow  (trait,  you  find  yourfclf  in  a  bafon,  land  locked 
on  every  tide,  that  appears  to-  have  no  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  lake,  except  by  the  paffage  through 
which  you  entered  ;  you  are  looking  about,  perhaps, 
for  an  outlet  to  enable  you  to  proceed,  thinking  at 
lad  to  fee  fome  little  channel  which  will  juft  admit 
your  bateau,  when  on  a  fudden  an  expanded  fheet  of 
water  opens  upon  you,  whole  boundary,  is  the  horizon 
alone  ;  again  in  a  few  minutes  you  dnd  yourfelf  land 
locked,  and  again  a  lpacious  paffage  as  fuddenly  pre¬ 
fects  itfelf ;  at  other  times,  when  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  thefe  bafons,  between  a  cinder  of  illands,  a 
dozen  different  channels,  like  fo  many  noble  rivers, 
meet  the  eye,  perhaps  equally  unexpectedly,  and  on 
each  dde  the  idands  appear  regularly  retiring  till 
they  dnk  from  the  dght  in  the  diftance.  Every 
minute,  during  the  paffage  of  this  lake,  the  profpecT 
varies.  The  numerous  Indian  hunting  encampments 
on  the  different  illands,  with  the  fmokc  of  their  fires 
ridng  up  between  the  trees,  added  condderably  to  the 
beauty  of  the  feenery  as  we  palled  it.  The  Lake  of  a 
Thoufand  Idands  is  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  and 
about  dx  in  breadth.  From  its  upper  end  to  King- 
lion,  at  which  place  we  arrived  early  in  the  evening, 
the  diftance  is  fifteen  miles. 

The  length  of  time  required  to  afeend  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  from  Montreal  to  Kingfton,  is  commonly 

found 
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found  to  be  about  feven  days.  If  the  wind  fliould  be 
frrong  and  very  favourable,  the  paflage  may  be  per¬ 
formed  in  a  lefs  time  ;  but  fhould  it,  on  the  contrary, 
be  adverle,  and  blow  very  ftrong,  the  paflage  will  be 
protracted  fomewhat  longer  ;  an  adverfe  or  favourable 
wind,  however,  feldom  makes  a  difference  of  more 
than  three  days  in  the  length  of  the  paffage  upwards, 
as  in  each  cafe  it  is  neceftary  to  work  the  bateaux 
along  by  means  of  poles  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
way.  The  paffage  downwards  is  performed  in  two  or 
three  days,  according  to  the  wind.  The  current  is  fa 
ftrong,  that  a  contrary  wind  feldom  lengthens  the 
paffage  in  that  direction  more  than  a  day. 

The  Miffiffippi  is  the  only  river  in  North  America, 
which,  for  grandeur  and  com  modiou  fuels  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  comes  in  competition  with  the  St.  Lawrence* 
or  with  that  river  which  runs  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
the  ocean.  If,  however,  we  confider  that  imroenfe 
body  of  water  that  flows  from  Lake  Winnipeg 
through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Lake  Superior,  &c. 
down  to  the  fea,  as  one  entire  dream,  and  of  eourfe 
as  a  continuation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  mud  bo 
allowed  to  be  a  very  fuperior  river  to  the  Miffiffippi 
in  every  point  of  view  ;  and  we  may  certainly  corffi- 
der  it  as  one  dream,  with  as  much  reafbn  as  we  look 
upon  that  as  one  river  which  flows  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  the  fea ;  for  before  it  meets  the  ocean  it  paffes 
through"  four  large  lakes,  not  indeed  to  be  compared 
with  thofe  of  Erie  or  Superior,  in  fize,  but  they  are 
independent  lakes,  notwithdanding,  as  much  as  any 
of  the  others.  The  Miffiffippi  is  principally  to  be 
admired  for  the  evennefs  of  its  current,  and  the  pro¬ 
digious  length  of  way  it  is  navigable,  without  any 
interruption,  for  bateaux  of  a  very  large  burthen  ;  but 
in  many  refpeds  it  is  a  very  inferior  river  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  properly  fo  called.  The  Miffiffippi  at  its 
mouth  is  not  twenty  miles  broad,  and  the  navigation 
is  there  fo  obdrudted  by  banks  or  bars,  that  a  veflel 
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drawing  more  than  twelve  feet  water  cannot  afcentl 
it  without  very  imminent  clanger.  Thefe  bars  at  its 
mouth  or  mouths,  for  it  is  divided  by  feveral  idands, 
are  formed  by  large  quantities  of  trees  that  come 
drifting  down  from  the  upper  country,  and  when 
once  flopped  by  any  obdacle,  are  quickly  cemented 
together  by  the  mud,  depolited  between  the  branches 
by  the  waters  of  the  river,  which  are  uncommonly 
foul  and  muddy.  Frefh  bars  arc  formed,  or  the  old 
bars  are  enlarged  every  year,  and  it  is  laid,  that  unlefs 
fome  fteps  are  taken  to  prevent  the  lodgments  of  the 
trees  annually  brought  down  at  the  time  of  the  inun¬ 
dation,  the  navigation  may  in  a  few  years  be  dill 
more  obd rubied  than  it  is  at  prefent.  It  is  notorious, 
that  fince  the  river  was  firft  clifcovered,  feveral  idands 
and  points  have  been  formed  near  its  mouth,  and  the 
different  channels  have  undergone  very  material  al¬ 
terations  for  the  worfe,  as  to  their  courfes  and  depths. 
The  River  St.  Lawrence,  however,  on  the  contrary, 
is  no  lefs  than  ninety  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  it 
is  navigable  for  drips  of  the  line  as  far  as  Quebec,  a 
didance  of  four  hundred  miles  from  the  fea.  The 
channel  alfo,  indead  of  having  been  impaired  by 
time,  is  found  to  be  condderably  better  now7  than 
when  the  river  was  drd  clifcovered  ;  and  there  is  rea- 
fon  io  imagine  that  it  will  improve  dill  more  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  as  the  clear  water  that  dows  from  Lake 
Ontario  comes  down  with  fuch  impetuodty,  during 
the  doods  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  as  frequently  to 
remove  banks  of  gravel  and  loofe  domes  in  the  river, 
and  thus  to  deepen  its  bed.  The  channel  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  idand  of  Orleans,  immediately  be¬ 
low  Quebec,  which,  according  to  the  account  of 
Le  P.  de  Charlevoix,  was  not  fufffciently  deep  in  the 
year  17-20  to  admit  a  fh  a  Hop  of  a  fmall  dze,  except  at 
the  time  of  high  tides,  is  at  prefent  found  to  be  deep 
enough  for  the  largejft  veflels,  and  is  the  channel  mod 
generally  ufed. 
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The  following  table  thews  for  what  veffels  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  navigable  in  different  places;  and  alfo 
points  out  the  various  breadths  of  the  river  from  its 
mouth  upwards  ; 

Names  of  Places. 


Diftances  in 
miles  afcending. 


Breadth  in 
miles. 


At  its  mouth  - 

- 

-  -  go 

At  Cape  Cat  - 

140 

-  -  30 

At  Saguenay  River 

120 

-  -  18 

At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Ifle 

of  Orleans  - 

no 

-  -  15* 

At  the  bafon  between  the  Ifle  of 
Orleans  and  Quebec 

30 

-  '  5-Jv 

From  Quebec  to  Lake  St.  Pierre  - 

,  QO 

Lake  St.  Pierre  - 

30 

-  -  14 

To  La  Valterie  - 

10 

-  -  1 

To  Montreal  - 

30 

-  2  to  4* 

.*  This  idand  is  25  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth, 
the  river  on  each  tide  is  about  2  miles  wide. 

Thus  fir,  400  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  navigable 
for  {hips  of  the  line  with  lafety. 
j  To  this  place,  500  miles,  it  is  navigable  with  per¬ 
fect  lafety  for  fliips  drawing  14  feet  water.  Veliki  s 
of  a  much  larger  draught  have  proceeded  many 
miles  above  Quebec,  but  the  channel  is  very  intri¬ 
cate  and  dangerous. 


Names  of  Places. 


To  Lake  St.  Louis 
Lake  St.  Louis 
To  Lake  St.  Francis 


Diftances  in  Breadth  in 

miles  afcending.  miles. 


-  12  -  -  4 

-  25  -  i  to  2 

-  20  -  -  5 

90  -  £  to  1 

25  -  -  6 

15  -  2§  to  6 


Lake  St,  Francis 
To  the  Lake  of  a  Tho  u  land  Ifles  - 
Lake  of  a  Thoufand  Ifles  -  - 

To  Kingfton,  on  Lake  Ontario 
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During  the  whole  of  its  courfe  the  St.  Lawrence  in¬ 
navigable  for  bateaux  of  two  tons  burthen,  except 
merely  at  the  rapids  above  Montreal,  at  the  Fall  of 
the  Thicket,  and  at  the  Long  Fall,  where,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  it  is  neceflary  to  lighten  the  ba¬ 
teaux,  if  heavily  laden.  At  each  of  thefc  places, 
however,  it  is  poflible  to  conflrucl  canals,  fo  as  to 
prevent  the  trouble  of  unlading  any  part  of  the  car¬ 
goes  of  the  bateaux,  and  at  a  future  day,  when  the 
country  becomes  rich,  fueh  canals  no  doubt  will  be 
made. 

Although  the  lakes  are  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  any  other  river  than  the 
St.  Lawrence,  yet  there  are  feveral  ft  reams  that  fall 
into  the  Atlantic,  fo  nearly  connected  with  others 
flowing  into  the  lakes,  that  by  their  means  trade  may 
be  carried  on  between  the  ocean  and  the  lakes.  The 
principal  channels  for  trade  between  the  ocean  and 
the  lakes  are  four  in  number ;  the  firtt,  along  the 
Miftiffippi  and  the  Ohio,  and  thence  up  the  Wabafh, 
Miami,  Mufhingud,  or  the  Alleghany  rivers,  from 
the  head  of  which  there  are  portages  of  from  one  to 
eighteen  miles  to  rivers  that  fall  into  Lake  Erie  ;  fe- 
condly,  along  the  Patowmac  River,  which  flows  paft 
Washington,  and  from  thence  along  Cheat  River,  the 
Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers  and  French  Creek 
to  Frefqu’  Ifle  on  Lake  Erie  ;  thirdly,  along  Hudfon’s 
River,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  New  York, 
and  afterwards  along  the  Mohawk  River,  Wood 
Creek,  Lake  Oneido,  and  Olwcgo  River,  which  laid 
falls  into  Lake  Ontario ;  fourthly,  along  the  St* 
Lawrence. 

The  following  is  a  fiatement  of  the  entire  length 
of  each  of  thefc  channels  or  routes,  and  of  the  lengths 
of  the  portages  in  each,  reckoning  from  the  higheft 
fcaport  on  each  river  that  will  receive  vcflels  of  a 
Tui table  lize  for  crofting  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Erie, 
which  is  the  moft  central  of  the  lakes  to  the  four 
ports : 
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Length  of  Way 

Length  of 

in  Miles. 

the  Portages. 

From  Montreal  - 

-  -  -  440  - 

-  *  22 

From  Wafhington 

-  -  -  450  - 

-  -  80* 

From  New  York  - 

-  -  -  500  - 

-  -  30 

From  New  Orleans 

-  -  -  1,800  - 

1  to  18f’ 

*  When  the  navigation  is  opened,  this  will  be  re¬ 
duced,  it  is  raid,  to  50  miles. 

According  to  the  route  followed  from  the  Ohio  to 
the  Lake. 


From  this  datement  it  not  Only  appears  evident 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  opens  a  fhorter  paflage  to  the 
lakes  than  any  of  the  other  rivers,  but  alfo  that  the 
portages  are  fhorter  than  in  any  of  the  other  routes ; 
the  portages  are  alfo  fewer,  and  goods  may  be  trans¬ 
ported  in  the  fame  boats  the  whole  way  from  Mont¬ 
real  to  the  lakes  ;  whereas  in  conveying  goods  thither, 
either  from  Wafhington  or  New  York,  it  is  neeeffary 
to  employ- different  boats  and  men  on  each  different 
river,  or  elfe  to  tranlport  the  boats  themfelves  on  car¬ 
riages  over  the  portages  from  one  river  to  another. 
It  is  always  an  object  of  importance  to  avoid  a  port¬ 
age,  as  by  every  change  in  the  mode  of  conveyance 
the  expence  of  carriage  is  increafed,  and  there  is  an 
additional  rifle  of  pillage  from  the  goods  palling 
through  the  hands  of  a  greater  number  of  people. 
Independent  of  thefe  confiderations,  the  St.  Lawrence 
will,  on  another  account,  be  found  a  more  comfflo* 
dious  channel  than  any  other  for  the  carrying  on  ot 
trade  between  the  ocean  and  the  lakes.  Conftantly 
fupplied  from  that  immenfe  refervoir  of  water,  Lake 
Ontario,  it  is  never  fo  low,  even  in  the  dried  leafon, 
as  not  to  be  fufficiently  deep  to  float  laden  bateaux. 
The  (mall  dreams,  on  the  contrary,  which  connect 
LIudfon’s  River,  the  Patowmac,  and  the  MifdiJippi 
with  the  lakes,  are  frequently  fo  dried  up  in  lummer 
time,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  pafs  along  them 
in  canoes.  For  upwards  of  four  months  in  the  fum- 
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mer  of  1796,  the  Mohawk  River  was  fo  low,  that  it 
was  totally  impracticable  to  tranfport  merchandize 
along  it  during  the  greater  part  of  its  courfe,  and  the 
traders  in  the  back  country,  after  waiting  for  a  length 
of  time  for  the  goods  they  wanted,  w^ere  under  the 
neceility  at  laft  of  having  them  forwarded  by  land 
carriage.  The  navigation  of  this  river,  it  is  faid,  be¬ 
comes  worfe  every  year,  and  unlefs  feveral  long  ca¬ 
nals  are  cut,  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  water  com¬ 
munication  between  New  York  and  Lake  Ontario  by 
that  route.  The  Alleghany  River  and  French  Creek, 
which  con  need  the  Patowmac  with  Lake  Erie,  are 
equally  affefted  by  droughts  ;  indeed  it  is  only  during 
floods,  occafioned  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow,  or  by 
heavy  falls  of  rain,  that  goods  can  be  tranfported 
with  eafe  either  by  the  one  route  or  the  other. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  to  the  lakes  if 
at  prefent  centered  at  Montreal ;  for  the  BritiFh  mer¬ 
chants  not  only  can  convey  their  goods  from  thence 
to  the  lakes  for  one  third  lets  than  what  it  cofts  to 
convey  the  fame  goods  thither  from  New  York,  but 
they  can  likewife  afford  to  fell  them,  in  the  firft  in- 
fiance,  confiderably  cheaper  than  the  merchants  of 
the  United  States.  The  duties  paid  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  into  Canada  of  refined  fugar,  lpirits,  wine,  and 
coffee,  are  confiderably  lets  than  thole  paid  on  the 
importation  of  the  fame  commodities  into  the  United 
States;  and  all  Britifh  hardware,  and  dry  goods  in 
general,  are  admitted  duty  free  into  Canada,  whereas, 
in  the  United  States,  they  are  chargeable,  on  impor¬ 
tation  from  Europe,  with  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
on  the  value..  To  attempt  to  levy  duties  on  foreign 
manufactures  lent  into  the  dates  from  Canada  would 
be  an  idle  attempt,  as  from  the  great  extent  of  their 
frontier,  and  its  contiguity  to  Canada,  it  would  at  all 
times  be  an  eafy  matter  to  fend  the  goods  clandef- 
tinely  into  them,  in  order  to  avoid  the  duties. 

The  trade  carried  on  from  Montreal  to  the  lakes 
is  at  prefent  very  co'nfidcrable,  and  increafing  every 
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year.  Already  are  there  extend ve  fettlements  on  the 
Britifh  fide  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  Niagara,  at  Toronto, 
at  the  Bay  of  Canti,  and  at  Kingfton,  which  contain 
nearly  twenty  thoufand  inhabitants  ;  and  on  the  op- 
pofite  fhore,  the  people  of  the  ftates  are  pufhing 
forward  their  fettlements  with  the  utmoft  vigour.  On 
Lake  Erie,  and  along  Detroit  River  alfo,  the  lettle- 
ments  are  in  creating  with  aftonifhing  rapidity,  both 
on  the  Britifla  and  on  the  oppofite  tide. 

The  importance  of  the  back  country  trade,  and 
the  trade  to  the  lakes  is  in  fadt  the  back  countrv 

J 

trade,  has  already  been  demonftrated  ;  and  it  has 
been  {hewn,  that  every  fea-port  town  in  the  United 
States  has  increafed  in  dze  in  proportion  to  the 
quantum  it  enjoyed  of  this  trade  ;  and  that  thofe 
towns  moft  conveniently  dtuated  for  carrying  it  on, 
were  thofe  that  had  the  greeted  diare  of  it ;  as,  there¬ 
fore,  the  diores  of  the  lake  increafe  in  population, 
and  of  courfe  as  the  demand  for  European  manufac¬ 
tures  increafes  amongd  the  inhabitants,  we  may  ex¬ 
pert  to  fee  Montreal,  which  of  all  the  fea-ports  in 
North  America  is  the  moft  conveniently  dtuated  for 
Supplying  them  with  fuch  manufactures,  increafe 
proportionably  in  dze  ;  and  as  the  extent  of  back 
country  it  is  connedted  with,  by  means  of  water,  is 
as  great,  and  alfo  as  fertile  as  that  with  which  any  of 
the  large  towns  of  the  United  States  are  connedted, 
it  is  not  improbable  but  that  Montreal  at  a  future 
day  will  rival  in  wealth  and  in  dze  the  greateft  of  the 
cities  on  the  continent  of  North  America. 
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building  and  keeping  up  Veffels  very  great — Why — * 
No  It  'on  Mines  yet  opened  in  the  Country - — Copper 
may  he  more  eafily  procured  than  Iron— Found  in 
great  Quantities  on  the  Borders  of  Lake  Superior — - 
Embark  in  a  trading  Neff  el  on  Lake  Ontario — De¬ 
fer!  gt  ion  of  that  Lake — A  Septennial  Change  in  the 
Height  of  the  Waters  [aid  to  be  obfervable — Alfo  a 
Fide  that  ebbs  and  flows  every  two  Hours — Ob- 
fervations  on  thefe  Phenomena — -Voyage  acrofs  the 
Lake  fwiilar  to  a  Sea  Voyage — Come  in  Sight  of 
Niagara  Fort - — Land  at  Miflfiffaguis  Point— Mif-  ^ 
flffaguis  Indians — One  of  their  Chiefs  killed  in  an 
Affray — How  treated  by  the  Britifh  Governwent 
-'-Their  revengeful  Difp ofltion- — Miffiffaguis  good 
Hunters — How  they  kill  Salmon — Variety  of  Fijh 
in  the  Lakes  and  Rivers  of  Canada — Sea  Wolves — - 
Sea  Coves — Defcription  of  the  Town  of  Niagara  or 
Newark— The  prefent  Seat  of  Government— Scheme 
of  removing  it  elfewhere — XJnhealthinefs  of  the  Town 
of  Niagara  and  adjacent  Country — Navy  Hats — - 
Fort  of  Niagara  fur  rendered  purfuant  to  Treaty — 
Defcription  of  it — Defcription  of  the  other  Forts  fur- 
rendered  to  the  People  of  the  United  States — Shewn 
not  to  be  fo  advantageous  to  them  as  was  expelled 
— Superior  P ofltion  of  the  new  Britifh  Pofls  pointed 
out . 


Niagara,  September. 

INGSTON  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep 
bay,  at  the  north-eadern  extremity  of  Lake 
Ontario.  It  contains  a  fort  and  barracks,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  epifcopalian  church,  and  about  one  hundred 
houfes,  the  mod  of  which  lad  were  built,  and  are 
now  inhabited  by  perfons  who  emigrated  from  the 
United  States  at  the  clofe  of  the  American  war. 
Some  few  of  the  houfes  are  built  of  done  and  brick, 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  of  wood.  The 
fort  is  of  done,  and  condds  of  a  fquare  with  four 
baft  ions.  It  was  erected  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Fronti- 
nac,  as  early  as  the  year  1672,  and  was  tor  a  time 
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called  after  him  ;  but  infenfibly  it  loft  its  name,  and 
received  inftead  of  it  that  of  Gadaraqua,  the  name  of  a 
creek  which  falls  into  the  bay.  This  name  remained 
common  to  the  fort  and  to  the  town  until  a  few  years 
ago,  when  it  was  changed  to  that  of  Kingfton.  From 
fixty  to  one  hundred  men  are  ufually  quartered  in 
the  barracks. 

Kingfton  is  a  place  of  very  conftderable  trade,  and 
it  is  confequently  in'ereaftng  moft  rapidly  in  fize.  All 
the  goods  brought  up  the  St.  Lawrence  for  the  flip- 
ply  of  the  upper  country  are  here  depofited  in  ftores, 
preparatory  to  their  being  (hipped  on  board  veftels 
fuitable  to  the  navigation  of  the  lake ;  and  the  furs 
from  the  various  pofts  on  the  nearer  lakes  are  here 
likewise  collected  together,  in  order  to  be  laden  on 
board  bateaux,  and  fent  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Some  furs  are  brought  in  immediately  to  the  town 
•by  the  Indians,  who  hunt  in  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try,  and  along  the  upper  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
but  the  quantity  is  not  large.  The  principal  mer¬ 
chants  redden t  at  Kingfton  are  partners  of  old  efta- 
blifhcd  houfes  at  Montreal  and  Quebec.  A  ftrnnger, 
efpecialiy  if  a  Britifh  fubjedt,  is  lure  to  meet  with  a 
molt  hofpitable  and  friendly  reception  from  them,  as 
he  paftes  through  thp  place. 

During  the  autumn  the  inhabitants  of  Kingfton 
fuffer  very  much  from  intermittent  fevers,  owing  to 
the  town  being  fttuated  on  a  low  lpot  of  ground, 
contiguous  to  an  extenftve  morals. 

The  bay  adjoining  to  Kingfton  affords  good  an¬ 
chorage,  and  is  the  fafeft.  and  moft  commodious  har¬ 
bour  on  all  Lake  Ontario.  The  hay  of  Great  Sodas, 
on  the  loath  lide  of  the  lake,  and  that  of  Toronto, 
fttuated  on  the  north  ftde  of  the  lake,  nearly  in  the 
fame  mcric^an  with  Niagara,  arc  fa-id  to  be  the  next 
belt  to  that  of  Kingfton  ;  but.  the  entrance  into  each 
<>1  them  is  ohftrudled  bv  fapd  banks,  which  in  rough 
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weather  cannot  be  crofted  without  imminent  danger 
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in  vefiels  drawing  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  water. 
On  the  borders  of  the  bay  at  Kingfion  there  is  a 
King’s  dock  yard,  and  another  which  is  private  pro¬ 
perty.  Molt  of  the  Britifh  vefiels  of  burthen  on 
Lake  Ontario  have  been  built  at  thefe  yards.  Be¬ 
longing  to  his  Majefiy  there  were  on  Lake  Ontario, 
when  we  crofied  it,  three  vefiels  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  tons  each,  carrying  from  eight  to  twelve  guns, 
befides  fevcral  gun-boats ;  the  laft,  however,  were 
not  in  commifiion,  but  laid  up  in  Niagara  River  ; 
and,  in  confecjuence  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
bis  Britannic  Majefiy,  orders  were  iflued,  fhortly 
after  we  left  Kingfion,  for  laying  up  the  other  vefiels 
of  war,  one  alone  excepted.*  For  one  King’s  fhip 
there  would  be  ample  employment  on  the  lake,  in 
conveying  to  the  upper  country  the  prefents  for  the 
Indians  and  the  {lores  for  the  troops,  and  in  tranf- 
porting  the  troops  acrofs  the  lake  when  they  changed 
quarters.  Every  military  officer  at  the  outpofis  en¬ 
joys  the  privilege  of  having  a  certain  bulk,  according 
to  his  rank,  carried  for  him  in  the  King’s  vefiels, 
free  of  all  charges.  The  naval  officers,  if  their  vefiels 
be  not  otherwife  engaged,  are  allowed  to  carry  a  cargo 
of  merchandize  when  they  fail  from  one  port  to  an¬ 
other,  the  freight  of  which  is  their  perquifite  ;  they 
likewife  have  the  liberty,  and  are  conftantly  in  the 
pradlice,  of  carrying  pafiengers  acrofs  the  lake  at  an 
efiabli filed.' price.  The  commodore  of  the  King’s 
vefiels  on  Lake  Ontario  is  a  French  Canadian,  and 
fo  likewife  are  moftof  the  officers  under  him.  Their 
uniform  is  blue  andv/hite,  with  large  yellow  buttons, 
fiamped  with  the  figure  of  a  beaver,  over  which  is 
inferibed  the  word,  “  Canada.”  The  naval  officers 
are  under  the  controul  of  the  military  officer  com- 

*  Subsequent  orders,  it  was  faid,  were  iffued  during  the  fum-; 
mer  of  1797,  to  have  one  or  more  of  thele  veiTels  put  again  i;* 
commiffion, 
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mandant,  at  every  poft  where  their  veffels  happen  to 
touch  ;  and  they  cannot  leave  their  veffels  to  go  up 
into  the  country  at  any  time  without  his  perm'iflion. 

Several  decked  merchant  veffels,  fchooners,  and 
Hoops,  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons  each,  and 
alfo  numberlefs  large  failing  bateaux,  are  kept  em¬ 
ployed  on  Lake  Ontario.  No  vefiels  are  deemed 
proper  for  the  navigation  of  thefe  lakes  but  complete 
lea  boats,  or  elfe  flat  bottomed  vefiels,  fuch  as  canoes 
and  bateaux,  that  can  fafely  run  afhore  on  an  emer¬ 
gency.  At  preterit  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  no  other  vefiels  than  bateaux  on  the  lake,  and 
whether  they  will  deem  it  proper  to  have  larger 
vefiels,  as  their  harbours  are  all  lb  indifferent,  re¬ 
mains  yet  to  be  determined.  The  large  Eritifh  veffels 
ply  moftly  between  Kingflon  and  Niagara,  and  but 
very  rarely  touch  at  any  other  place. 

The  expenee  of  building  and  equipping  veffels  on 
Lake  Ontario,  is  very  confiderablc  ;  and  it  is  flail 
greater  on  the  more  diflant  lakes,  as  the  larger  part 
of  the  iron  implements,  and  all  the  cordage  wanted 
for  that  purpofe,  are  imported  from  Great  Britain, 
through  the  medium  of  the  lower  province.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  when  the  coun¬ 
try  is  become  more  populous,  an  ample  fnpply  of 
thefe  neceflary  articles  will  be  readily  procured  on 
the  fpot ;  for  the  foil  of  the  upper  province  is  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  them,  and  iron  ore  has  been 
difeovered  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Hemp 
already  begins  to  be  cultivated  in  (mall  quantities*; 
but  it  has  hitherto  been  the  policy  of  government  to 
diredt  the  attention  of  the  people  to  agriculture 
rather  than  to  any  other  purfuit,  fo  that  none  of  the 
iron  mines,  which,  together  with  all  other  mines  that 
are,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  difeovered,  are  the  ex- 
cluflve  property  of  the  crown,  have  yet  been  opened. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  however,  alive  to 
every  profpedf  of  gain,  have  already  fent  perfons  to 
look  for  iron  ore  in  that  part  of  their  territory  fltuated 
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conveniently  to  the  lakes.  Thefe  pci  tons  have  been 
very  fuccefsfid  in  their  fearchcs ;  and  as  works  will 
undoubtedly  be  eft abliihed  fpeedily  by  them  in  this 
quarter  for  the  maim  fa  flu  re  of  iron,  and  as  they  will 
be  able  to  afford  it  on  much  better  terms  than  ‘that 
which  is  brought  all  the  way  from  Lower  Canada,  it- 
is  probable  that  government  will  encourage  the  open¬ 
ing  of  minesin  our  own  dominions,  rather  than  fuffer 
the  people  of  the  States  to  enjoy  fuch  a  very  lucrative 
branch  of  trade  as  they  muft  neceflarily  have,  if  the 
fame  policy  is  perfifted  in  which  has  hitherto  been 
pur  fued. 

Copper,  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada,  is  found  in  much  greater  abundance  than  iron, 
and  as  it  may  be  extracted  from  the  earth  with  con- 
fidcrably  lefs  trouble  than  any  of  the  iron  ore  that 
has  yet  been  difeovered,  there  is  reafon  to  imagine, 
that  at  a  future  day  it  will  be  much  more  ufed  than 
iron  for  every  purpofe  to  which  ij:  can  be  applied. 
On  the  borders  of  a  river,  which  falls  into  the  fouth-r 
weft  fide  of  Lake  Superior,  virgin  copper  is  found  in 
the  greateft  abundance  ;  and  on  molt  of  the  iflands 
on  the  eaftern  lide  it  is  alfo  found.  In  the  poffeflion 
of  a  gentleman  at  Niagara  I  faw  a  lump  of  virgin 
copper  of  feveral  ounces  weight,  apparently  as  pure 
as  if  it  had  pafted  through  the  fire,  which  I  was  in¬ 
formed  had  been  ftruck  off  with  a  chifel  from  a  piece 
equally  pure,  growing  on  one  of  thefe  iflands,  which 
muft  at  leaft  have  weighed  forty  pounds.  Rich  veins 
of  copper  are  viftblc  in  almoft  all  the  rocks  on  thefe 
iflands  towards  the  (bore ;  and  copper  ore,  relem- 
bling  copperas,  is  likewife  found  in  deep  beds  near 
the  water :  in  a  few  hours  bateaux  might  here  be 
filled  with  ore,  and  in  lefs  than  three  days  conveyed 
to  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  after  pafftng  which  the 
ore  might  be  laden,  on  board  large  vefiels,  and  con¬ 
veyed  by  water  without  any  further  interruption  as 
far  as  Niagara  River.  The  portage  at  the  Straits  of 
Mary  may  be  pafled  in  a  few  hours,  and  with  a  fair 
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wind  large  veflels,  proper  for  traverfing  Lakes  Huron 
and  Erie,  may  come  down  to  the  eaflern  extremity 
of  the  latter  lake  in  fix  days. 

Not  only  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  veflels  on 
the  lakes  is  attended  with  confidcrable  expence,  but 
the  cod  of  keeping  them  up  is  likewife  found  to  be 
very  great,  for  they  wear  out  much  fooner  than  veflels 
employed  commonly  on  the  ocean  ;  which  circum- 
flance,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  naval  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  lakes,  is  owing  to  the  frefbnefs  of  the 
wrater  ;  added  to  this,  no  failors  are  to  be  employed 
but  at  very  high  wages,  and  it  is  found  necefiary  to  re¬ 
tain  them  at  full  pay  during  the  five  months  of  the 
year  that  the  veflels  are  laid  up  on  account  of  the 
ice,  as  men  cannot  be  procured  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
The  failors,  with  a  few  exceptions  only,  are  procured 
from  fea  ports,  as  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary  on  thefe 
lakes,  the  navigation  of  which  is  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  the  ocean,  to  have  able  and  experienced 
feamen.  Lake  Ontario  itfelf  is  never  frozen  out  of 
light  of  land,  but  its  rivers  and  harbours  are  regularly 
blocked  up  by  the  ice. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  we  reached  Kingfion, 
we  took  our  paflage  for  Niagara  on  board  a  fehooner 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  burthen,  which  was 
waiting  at  the  merchant’s  wharf  fora  fair  wind.  The 
eftablifhed  price  of  the  paflage  acrofs  the  lake  in  the 
cabin  is  two  guineas,  and  in  the  ftcerage  one  guinea, 
for  each  perfon :  this  is  by  no  means  dear,  confider- 
ing  that  the  captain,  for  the  money,  keeps  a  table 
for  each  refpedlive  fet  of  paflengers.  The  cabin  table 
on  board  this  veflcl  was  really  well  ferved,  and  there 
was  abundance  of  port  and  fherry  wine,  and  of  every 
fort  of  fpirits,  for  the  ufe  of  the  cabin  paffengers. 
The  freight  of  goods  acrofs  the  lake  is  dearer  in  pro¬ 
portion,  being  thirty-fix  {killings  Britifh  per  ton, 
which  is  nearly  as  much  as  was  paid  for  the  tranf- 
portation  of  a  ton  of  goods  acrofs  the  Atlantic  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  prefent  war;  it  cannot,  however,  be 

deemed 
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deemed  exorbitant,  when  the  expence  of  building  and 
keeping  the  vcdels  in  repair,  and  the  high  wages  of 
the  bailors,  &c.  are  taken  into  condderation. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
wind  became  favourable  for  crofting  the  lake  ;  notice 
was  in  confequence  immediately  lent  round  to  the 
padengers,  who  were  difperfed  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  to  get  ready  ;  all  of  them  hurried  on  board; 
the  veffel  was  unmoored,  and  in  a  few  minutes  fhe 
was  wafted  out  into  the  lake  by  a  light  breeze.  For 
the  firft  mile  and  a  half,  in  going  from  Kingdon, 
the  profpecl  is  much  confined,  on  account  of  the 
many  large  iflands  on  th$  left  hand  fide;  but  on 
weathering  a  point  on  one  of  the  iflands,  at  the  end 
of  that  difiance,  an  extenfive  view  of  the  lake  fud- 
denly  opens,  which  on  a  ft  ill  clear  evening,  when 
the  fun  is  linking  behind  the  lofty  woods  that  adorn 
the  fhores,  is  extremely  grand  and  beautiful. 

Lake  Ontario  is  the  mod  eaderly  of  the  four  large 
lakes  through  which  the  boundary  line  paffes,  that 
separates  the  United  States  from  the  province  of 
Upper  Canada.  It  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  length,  from  eaft  to  welt,  and  feventy  miles  wide 
in  the  broadefl  part,  and,  according  to  calculation, 
contains  about  ‘2,390,000  acres.  This  lake  is  lets 
fubjeel  to  Forms  than  any  of  the  others,  and  its 
waters  in  general,  considering  their  great  expanfe, 
are  wonderfully  tranquil.  During  the  lirft  evening 
of  our  voyage  there  was  not  the  lead  curl  even  on 
their  furface,  they  were  merely  agitated  by  a  gentle 
fwcll  ;  and  during  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  voyage, 
the  waves  were  at  no  time  fo  high  as  to  occaflon  the 
flighted  deknefs  amongit  any  of  the  padengers.  The 
depth  of  the  water  in  the  lake  is  very  great ;  in  lome 
parts  it  is  unfathomable.  On  looking  over  the  fide 
of  a  vedel,  the  water,  owing  to  its  great  depth,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  a  blackifh  colour,  but  it  is  neverthelefs 
very  clear,  any  white  fubdance  thrown  over- board 
may  be  difeerned  at  the  depth  of  feveral  fathoms 

from 
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from  the  forface  ;  it  is,  however,  by  no  means  fo 
clear  and  tranfparent  as  the  water  of  fome  of  the 
other  lakes.  Mr.  Carver*  fpeaking  of  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior,  fays,  “  When  it  was  calm,  and  the  fun  fhone 
“  bright,  I  could  fit  in  my  canoe,  where  the  depth 
<c  wa£  upwards  of  fix  fathoms,  and  plainly  fee  huge 

piles  of  ftone  at  the  bottom,  of  different  fhapes, 
“  fome  pf  which  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  hewn  ; 
((  the  water  was  at  this  time  as  pure  and  tranfparent 
u  as  air,  and  my  canoe  feemed  as  if  it  hung  fufpended 
sc  in  that  element.  It  was  impofffble  to  look  atten- 
t£  lively  through  this  limpid  medium,  at  the  rocks 
“  below,  without  finding,  before  many  minutes  were 
6i  elapfed,  your  head  fwim,  and  your  eyes  no  longer 
c‘  able  to  behold  the  dazzling  feene.” 

The  water  of  Lake  Ontario  is  very  well  tafled* 
and  is  that  which  is  conftantly  ufed  on  board  the 
veffels  that  t raver fe  it. 

It  is  very  confidently  aflerted,  not  only  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  but  aifo  by  great  numbers  of  the  white  people 
who  live  on  the  fliores  of  Lake  Ontario,  that  the 
waters  of  this  lake  rife  and  fall  alternately  every 
feventh  year ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that 
fuch  a  fludluation  does  take  place  ;  and  indeed  it 
differs  fo  materially  from  any  that  has  been  obferved 
in  large  bodies  of  water  in  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
that  for  my  own  part  I  am  fomewhat  tempted  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  merely  an  imaginary  change ;  neverthelefs,. 
when  it  is  confldered,  that  according  to  the  belief  of 
the  oldeft  inhabitants  of  the  country,  fuch  a  periodical 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  takes 
place,  and  that  it  has  never  been  clearly  proved  to 
the  contrary,  we  are  bound  to  fufpend  our  opinions 
on  the  fubjedl.  A  gentleman,  whofe  habitation  was 
fituated  clofe  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake,  not  far  from 
Kingiton,  and  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  profeilion, 
had  more  time  to  attend  to  fuch  fubjedls  than  the 
generality  of  the  people  of  the  country,  told  me,  that 

he, 
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lie  had  obferved  the  date  of  the  lake  attentively  for 
nearly  fourteen  years  that  he  had  redded  oh  the 
borders  of  it,  and  that  lie  was  of  opinion  the  waters 
did  not  ebb  and  flow  periodically  ;  yet  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  this  very  remarkable  fa61,  that  feveral  of  the 
oldeft  white  inhabitants  in  his  neighbourhood  de¬ 
clared,  previoufly  to  the  riling  of  the  lake,  that  the 
year  17Q5  would  be  the  high  year;  and  that  in  the 
furnmer  of  that  year  the  lake  actually  did  rife  to  a 
very  uncommon  height.  He  faid,  however,  that  he 
had  reafon  to  think  the  rifino;  of  the  lake  on  this 
occafion  was  wholly  owing  to  fortuitous  circum- 
ftances,  and  not  to  any  regular  eftablifhed  law  of 
nature  ;  and  he  conceived,  that  if  the  lakex  had  not 
rifen  as  it  had  done,  yet  the  people  would  have 
fancied,  ncverthelefs,  that  it  was  in  reality  higher 
than  ufual,  as  he  fuppofed  they  had  fancied  it  to  be 
on  former  occafions.  He  was  induced  'to  form  this 
opinion,  he  laid,  from  the  following  circumffance ; 
When  the  lake  had  rifen  to  fuch  an  un  ufual  height 
in  the  year  1705,  he  examined  fome  of  the  oldeft 
people  on  the  fubjedf,  and  que  (Honed  them  parti¬ 
cularly  as  to  the  comparative  height  of  the  waters  on 
this  and  former  occafions.  They  all  declared  that 
the  waters  were  not  higher  than  they  ufually  were  at 
the  time  of  their  periodical  riling;  and  they  affirmed, 
that  they  had  themfelves  feen  them  equally  high  be¬ 
fore.  Now  a  grove  of  trees,  which  flood  imme¬ 
diately  adjoining  to  this  gentleman’s  garden,  and 
mull:  at  leaf!  have  been  of  thirty  years  growth,  was 
entirely  deftroyed  this  year  by  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
that  flowed  amongff  the  trees;  had  the  lake,  there¬ 
fore,  ever  rifen  fo  high  before,  this  grove  would 
have  been  then  deftroyed.  This  circumffance  cer¬ 
tainly  militated  flrongly  againfl  the  evidence  which 
the  people  gave  as  to  the  height  of  the  waters ;  but 
it  only  proved  that  the  waters  had  rifen  on  this  occa- 
fion  higher  than  they  had  done  for  thirty  years  pre¬ 
ceding  ; 
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ceding;  it  did  not  prove  that  they  had  not,  during 
that  term,  rilen  periodically  above  their  ordinary 
level. 

What  Mr.  Carver  relates  concerning  this  fubjedt, 
rather  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  waters  of 
the  lake  do  rife.  “  I  had  like,”  he  fays,  “  to  have 
(e  omitted  a  very  extraordinary  circumftance  relative 
(S  to  thefe  firaits  ;’£  the  Straits  of  Michillimakinab, 
betwen  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron.  <c  According  to 
“  obfervations  made  by  the  French,  whilfl  they  were 
iC  in  pofleflion  of  the  fort  there,  although  there  is  no 
£fi  diurnal  flood  or  ebb  to  be  perceived  in  thefe  wa* 
s:  ters,  yet  from  an  exadt  attention  to  their  flate,  a 
££  a  periodical  alteration  in  them  has  been  difcoverecL 
“  It  was  obferved,  that  they  arofe  by  gradual  but 
u  almoft  imperceptible  degrees,  till  they  had  reached 
ic  the  height  of  three  feet;  this  was  accomplifhed  in 
££  feven  years  and  a  half;  and  in  the  fame  fpace  of 
C(  time  they  as  gently  decreafed,  till  they  had  reached 

their  former  fltuation  ;  fo  that  in  fifteen  years  they 
“  had  completed  this  inexplicable  revolution.  At 
C£  the  time  I  was  there,  the  truth  of  thefe  obferva- 

tions  could  not  be  confirmed  by  the  Englifh,  as 
£C  they  had  then  been  only  a  few  years  in  pofleflion 
“  of  the  fort ;  but  they  all  agreed  that  fome  altera- 
£f  tions  in  the  limits  of  the  ftraits  was  apparent.”  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  fucceeding  years  have  not 
thrown  more  light  on  the  fubjeet ;  tor  flnee  the  fort 
has  been  in  our  pdfleflion,  perfons  competent  to  de¬ 
termine  the  truth  of  obfervations  of  finch  a  nature, 
have  never  flaid  a  fufficient  length  of  time  thereto 
have  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  do  fo. 

A  long  feries  of  minute  obfervations  are  neceflary 
to  determine  politively  whether  the  waters  of  the  lake 
do  or  do  not  rile  and  fall  periodically.  It  is  well 
known,  for  inftancc,  that  in  wet  feafons  the  waters 
rife  much  above  their  ordinary  level,  and  that  in  verv 
dry  feafons  they  fink  cpnfiderably  below  it ;  a  dole 
attention,  therefore,  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  quantity 

of 
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of  raTn  that  falls,  and  to  evaporation  ;  and  it  ought 
to  be  afcertained  in  what  degree  the  height  of  the 
Lake  is  altered  thereby  ;  otherwife,  if  the  lake  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  higher  or  lower  than  ufnal  on  thefeventh 
year,  it  would  he  impodible  to  fay.  with  accuracy 
whether  it  were  owing  to  the  Hate  of  the  weather, 
or  to  certain  laws  of  nature  that  we  are  yet  unac¬ 
quainted  with.  At  the  fame  time,  great  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  date  of  the  winds,  as  well  in 
refpedt  to  their  direction  as  to  their  velocity,  for  the 
height  of  the  waters  of  all  the  lakes  is  materially 

o  _  J 

affedied  thereby.  At  Fort  Erie,  dtuated  at  the 
eadern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  I 
once  obferved  the  waters  to  fall  full  three  feet  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  hours,  upon  a  hidden  change  of  the 
wind  from  the  wed  ward,  in  which  diredlion  it  had 
blown  for  many  days  to  the  eadward.  Moreover, 
thefe  obfervations  ought  not  only  to  be  made  at  one 
place  on  the  borders  of  any  one  of  the  lakes,  but  they 
ought  to  be  made  at  feveral  different  places  at  the 
fame  time ;  for  the  waters  have  encroached,  owing 
to  fome  unknown  caufes,  condderably  and  gradually 
upon  the  (h ore's  in  dome  places,  and  receded  in  others. 
Between  the  done  houfe,  in  the  fort  at  Niagara,  and 
the  lake,  for  in  dance,  there  is  not  at  prefent  a 
greater  fpace  than  ten  yards,  or  thereabouts;  though 
when  hrd  built  there  was  an  extendve  garden  be¬ 
tween  them.  A  water  battery  alio,  eredled  hnce  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  war,  at.  the  bottom  of 
the  bank,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  fort,  was  lapped 
away  by  the  water  in  the  courfe  of  two  fealons,  and 
now  fcarcely  any  veftige.of  it  remains.  At  a  future 
day,  when  the  country  becomes  more  populous  and 
more  wealthy,  perfons  will  no  doubt  be  found  who 
will  have  leifure  for  making  the  obfervations  ne- 
ceflary  for  determining  whether  the  lakes  do  or  do 
not  undergo  a  periodical  change,  but  at  prefent  the 
inhabitants  on  the  borders  of  them  are  too  much  en¬ 
gaged  in  commercial  and  agricultural  purluits  to 

attend 
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attend  to  matters  of  mere  fpeculation,  which,  how¬ 
ever  they  might  amufe  the  philofopher,  could  be 
productive  of  no  folid  advantages  to  the  generality 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

It  is  believed  by  many  perfons  that  the  waters  of 
Lake  Ontario  not  only  rife  and  fall  periodically  every 
ieventh  year,  but  that  they  are  likewife  intiuenced  by 
a  tide,  which  ebbs  and  flows  frequently  in  the  courfe 
of  twenty-four  hours.  On  board  the  veffel  in  which 
}  eroded  the  lake  there  were  feveral  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  who  confidently  allured  me,  that  a  regular 
tide  was  obfcrvablc  at  the  Bay  of  Canti  ,  that  in  order 
to  fatisfy  themfelves  on  the  liibjecl,  they  had  ftood 
for  feveral  hours  together,'  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion,  at  a  mill  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  that  they 
had  obferved  the  waters  to  ebb  and  flow  regularly 
every  four  hours,  riling  to  the  height  of  fourteen, 
inches.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that 
the  frequent  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  water  at  this 
place  mu  ft  be  caufed  by  the  wind  ;  for  no  Inch  regu¬ 
lar  fluctuation  is  obfervable  at  Niagara,  at  Kingfton, 
or  on  the  open  fhores  of  the  lake  ;  and  owing  ro  the 
formation  of  the  Bay  of  Canti,  the  height  of  the 
water  mu  ft  necedarily  vary  there  with  every  flight 
change  of  the  wind.  The  Bay  of  Canti  is  a  long 
crooked  inlet,  that  grows  narrower  at  the  upper  end, 
like  a  funnel  ;  not  only,  therefore,  a  change  of  wind 
up  or  down  the  bay  would  make  a  difference  in  the 
height  of  the  water  at  the  uppermod  extremity  of  it ; 
but  owing  to  the  waters  being  concentrated  there  at 
one  point,  they  would  be  feen  to  rife  or  fall,  if  im¬ 
pelled  even  in  the  fame  diredlion,  whether  tip  or  down 
the  bay,  more  or  lefs  forcibly  at  one  time  of  tiie  day 
than  at  another.  Now  it  is  very  feldom  that  the 
wind,  at  any  part  of  the  day  or  night,  would  be 
found  to  blow  precifely  with  the  fame  force,  tor  a 
given  fpace  of  two  hours,  that  it  had  blown  for  the 
preceding  fpace  of  two  hours  ;  an  appearance  like  a 
tide  muft  therefore  be  feen  almoft  con  ft  anti  v  at  the 
.  Z  head 
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head  of  this  bay  whenever  there  was  a  breeze.  I  could 
not  learn  that  the  fludfnation  had  ever  been  obfcrved 
during  a  perfect  calm  :  were  the  waters,  however,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  regular  tide,  during  a  calm  the  tide 
would  be  mofl  readily  feen. 

To  return  to  the  voyage.  A  few  hours  after  we 
quitted  Kingfton,  on  the  7th  of  September,  the  wind 
died'away,  and  during  the  whole  night  the  veflfel 
made  but  little  way*  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  however,  a  frefh  breeze  fprang  up,  and  before 
noon  we  loft  fight  of  the  land.  Our  voyage  now  dif¬ 
fered  in  no  wTife  from  one  acrofs  the  ocean  ;  the  veflel 
was  fleered  by  the  com  pats,  the  log  regularly  heaved, 
the  way  marked  down  in  the  log  book,  and  an  exacSt 
account  kept  of  the  procedures  on  board.  We  con¬ 
tinued  failing,  out  of  fight  of  land,  until  the  evening 
of  the  Qth,>  when  we  had-a  view  of  the  blue  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Toronto,  on  the  northern  fide 
of  the  lake,  but  they  foon  disappeared.  Except  at 
this  place,  the  (bores  of  the  lake  are  flat  and  fandy, 
owing  to  which  eircumflance  it  is,  that  in  traverflng 
the  lake  you  arc  generally  carried  out  of  light  of  land 
in  a  very  few  hours. 

At  day  break  on  the  10th  the  fort  and  towi\  of 
Niagara  appeared  under  the  lee  bow,  and  the  wind 
being  favourable,  vve  bad  every  profpedl  before  us  of 
getting  tip  to  the  town  in  a  few  hours;  but  feareely 
had  we  reached  the  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara 
River,  when  the  wind  fuddenly  fnifted,  and  after  en¬ 
deavouring  in  vain  to  crofs  it  by  means  of  tacking, 
we  were  trader  the  neceflity  of  cafting  anchor  at  the 
diftance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  fort.  The  fort 
is  feen  to  great  advantage  from  the  water;  but  the 
town  being  built  parallel  to  the  .river,  apd  no  part  of 
it  viftble  to  a  fpeclator  on  the  lake,  except  the  few 
lhabby  houfes  at  the  neareft  end,  it  makes  but  a  very 
poor  appearance.  Having  breakfafted,  and  exchanged 
our  habits  de  voyage,  for  fuch  as  it  was  proper  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  at  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  at  the 
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center  of  the  beau  monde  of  the  province,  the 
fchodner’s  yawl  was  launched,  and  we  were  landed, 
together  with  fuch  of  the  paffengers  as  were  dilpofed 
to  go  on  fhore,  at  Mifliflaguis  Point,  from  whence 
there  is  an  agreeable  walk  of  one  mile,  partly  through 
woods,  to  the  town  of  Niagara. 

This  point  takes  its  name  from  the  Mifliflaguis 
Indians,  great  numbers  of  whom  are  generally  en¬ 
camped  upon  it.  The  Mifliflaguis  tribe  inhabits  the 
fhores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  it  is  one  of  the  mod: 
numerous  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  men  are 
in  general  very  flout,  and  they  are  e deemed  mod  ex¬ 
cellent  hunters  and  dfhers  ;  but  lets  warlike,  it  is  faid, 
than  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  They  are  of  a 
much  darker  complexion  than  any  other  Indians  I 
ever  met  with  ;  tome  of  them  being  nearly  as  black 
as  negroes.  They  are  extremely  dirty  and  flovenly 
in  their  appearance,  and  the  women  arc  dill  more  fo 
than  the  men  ;  fuch  indeed  is  the  odour  exhaled  in 
a  warm  day  from  the  rancid  greafe  and  dfh  oil  with, 
which  the  latter  daub  their  hair,  necks,  and  Lees 
profufely,  that  it  is  offenfive  in  the  highefl  degree  to 
approach  within  fome  yards  of  them.  On  arriving  at 
Niagara,  we  found  great  numbers  of  thele  Indians 
difperfed  in  knots,  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  in 
great  concern  for  the  lofs  of  a  favourite  and  experi¬ 


enced  chief.  This  man,  whole  name  was  Wompaka- 
non,  had  been  killed,  it  appeared,  by  a  white  man, 
in  a  fray  which  happened  at  Toronto,  near  to  which 
place  is  the  principal  village  of  the  Mifliflaguis  na¬ 
tion.  The  remaining  chiefs  immediately  aflembled 
their  warriors,  and  marched  down  to  Niagara,  to 
make  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Britifn  government. 
To  appeafe  their  refentment,  the  commanding  officer 


of  the  garrifon  dfftributed  prefects  amongft  them  to 
a  large  amount,  and  amongfl  other  things  they  were 
allowed  no  final!  portion  of  rum  and  provisoes,  upon 
which  the  tribe  feafted,  according  to  cu'lorn  the  dav 
before  we  reached  the  town  ;  but  the  rum  being  a  1 
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confirmed,  they  Teemed  to  feel  feverely  for  thelofs  of 
poor  Worn pakanon.  Fear  of  exciting  the  anger  of 
the  Britifh  government  would  prevent  them  from 
taking  revenge  openly  on  this  occafion  ;  but  I  was 
informed  by  a  gentleman  in  the  Indian  department, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  difpofitions  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  that  as  nothing  but  blood  is  deemed  fufficicnt 
in  their  opinion  to  atone  for  the  death  of  a  favourite 
chief,  they  would  certainly  kill  fome  white  man,  per¬ 
haps  one  perfectly  innocent,  \vhen  a  favourable  and 
fecret  opportunity  offered  for  fo  doing,  though  it 
fhould  be  twenty  years  afterwards. 

The  Miffiffaguis  keep  the  inhabitants  of  Kingfton, 
of  Niagara,  and  of  the  different  towns  on  the  lake, 
well  fupplied  with  fifh  and  game,  the  value  of  which 
is  eft i mated  by  bottles  of  rum  and  loaves  of  bread. 
A  gentleman,  with  whom  we  dined  at  Kingfton,  en¬ 
tertained  us  with  a  moft  excellent  haunch  of  venifon 
of  a  very  large  fize,  and  a  falmon  weighing  at  leaft 
fifteen  pounds,  which  he  had  purchafed  from  one  of 
thefc  Indians  for  a  bottle  of  rum  and  a  loaf  of  bread,* 
and  upon  enquiry  I  found  that  the  Indian  thought 
himfelf  extremely  well  paid,  and  was  highly  pleafed 
with  having  made  fuch  a  good  bargain. 

The  Indians  catch  falmon  and  other  large  fifh  in  the 
following  manner.  Two  men  go  together  in  a  canoe 
at  night ;  the  one  fits  in  the  Hern  and  paddles,  and 
the  other  ftands  with  a  fpcar  over  a  flambeau  placed 
in  the  head  of  the  canoe.  The  fifh,  attracted  by  the 
light,  come  in  numbers  around  the  canoe,  and  the 
fpearfman  then  takes  the  opportunity  of  ftriking 
them.  They  are  very  expert  at  this  buftnefs,  feldom 
miffing  their  aim. 

Lake  Ontario,  and  all  the  rivers  which  Fall  into  it, 
abound  with  excellent  falmon,  and  many  different 
kinds  of  fea-fifb,  which  come  up  the  River  St.  Law¬ 
rence  ;  it  alfo  abounds  with  fuch  a  great  variety  of 


*  Both  together  probably  not  worth  more  than  half  a  dollar. 
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frefli  water  fid],  that  it  is  fuppofed  there  are  many 
forts  in  it  which  have  never  yet  been  named.  In 
almod  every  part  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  fifh  is 
found  in  the  greated  abundance  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  perfons,  that  if  the  fisheries  were  properly 
-attended  to,  particularly  the  falmon  fifhery,  the 
country  would  be  even  more  enriched  thereby  than 
by  the  fur  trade.  Sea  wolves  and  fea  cows,  amphi¬ 
bious  animals,  weighing  from  one  to  two  thousand 
pounds  each,  are  faid  to  have  been  found  in  Lake 
Ontario  :  of  the  truth  of  this,  however,  there  is  fome 
doubt;  but  certain  it  is,  that  in  failing  acrofs  that 
lake  animals  of  an  immcnfe  dze  are  frequently  feen 
playing  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  Of  the  large 
tifhes,  the  durgeon  is  the  one  mod  commonly  met 
.  with,  and  it  is  not  only  found  in  Lake  Ontario,  but 
alfo  in  the  other  lakes  that  have  no  immediate  com¬ 
munication  with  the  fea.  The  fturgeon  caught  in 
the  lakes  is  valuable  for  its  oil,  but  it  is  not  a  well 
flavoured  dOi  ;  indeed,  the  durgeon  found  north  of 
James  River  in  Virginia,  is  in  general  very  indifferent, 
and  feldom  or  never  eaten. 

Niagara  River  runs  nearly  in  a  due  fouth  direc¬ 
tion,  and  falls  into  Lake  Ontario  on  the  fouthern 
fhore,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  eadward  of  the  wedern 
extremity  of  the  lake.  It  is  about  three  hundred  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  by  far  the  larged  body  of 
water  dowing  into  Lake  Ontario.  On  the  eadern 
dde  of  the  river  is  dtuated  the  fort,  now  in  the  pod 
fedion  of  the  people  of  the  States,  and  on  the  oppo- 
dte  or  Britidi  dde  the  town,  mod  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Niagara,  notwithdanding  that  it  has 
been  named  Newark  by  the  legidature.  The  original 
name  of  the  town  was  Niagara,  it  was  afterwards 
called  Lenox,  then  Nadau,  and  afterwards  Newark. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  Indian  names,  fo  grand 
and  fonorous,  diould  ever  have  been  changed  for 
others.  Newark,  Kingdon,  York,  are  poor  fubftitutes 
for  the  original  names  of  thefe  refpective  places* 

Z  3  Niagara, 
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Niagara,  Cadaragui,  Toronto.  The  town  of  Niagara 
hitherto  has  been,  and  is  Trill  the  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Upper  Canada  ;  orders,  however,  had  been 
i fRied,  before  our  arrival  there,  for  the  removal  of 
the  feat  of  government  from  thence  to  Toronto,  which 
was  deemed  a  more  eligible  fpot  for  the  meeting  of 
the  legiflative  bodies,  as  being  farther  removed  from 
the  frontiers  of  the  United  States.  This  projected 
change  is  by  no  means  relifhed  by  the  people  at  large, 
as  Niagara  is  a  much  more  convenient  place  of  refort 
to  molt  of  them  than  Toronto  ;  and  as  the  governor 
who  propofed  the  meafurc  has  been  removed,  it  is 
imagined  that  it  will  not  be  put  in  execution.  The 
removal  of  the  feat  of  government  from  Niagara  to 
Toronto,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down,  was  only 
to  have  been  a  preparatory  ftep  to  another  alteration  : 
a  new  city,  to  have  been  named  London,  was  to  have 
been  built  on  the  river  formerlv  called  LaTrenche, 
but  fince  called  the  Thames,  a  river  running  into 
Lake  St.  Clair  :  and  here  the  feat  of  government  was 
ultimately  to  have  been  fixed.  The  fpot  marked  out 
for  the  feite  of  the  city  pollcfles  many  local  advan¬ 
tages.  It  is  fituated  in  a  healthy  fertile  country,  on  a 
fine  navigable  river,  in  a  central  part  of  the  province, 
from  whence  the  water  communication  is  extend ve 
in  every  direction.  A  few  fettlements  have  already 
been  made  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  tide  of 
emigration  is  fetting  in  ftrongly  towards  that  quarter  ; 
at  a  future  day,  therefore,  it  is  by  no  means  impro¬ 
bable  but  that  this  fpot  may  be  deemed  an  eligible 
one  for  the  capital  of  the  country  ;  but  to  remove  the 
feat  of  government  immediately  to  a  place  little  better 
than  a  wilde  nets,  and  fo  far  from  the  populous  parts 
of  the  provi  ice,  would  be  a  meafure  fraught  with 
n  umber  lefs  ineonveniencies  to  the  public,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  app a;  ently  of  no  eflential  advantages  w hat- 
foe  ver. 

The  t(  wn  of  Nu  gara  contains  about  feventy  houfes, 
a  court  houfc,  gaog  and  a  building  intended  for  the 
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accommodation  of  the  legifiative  bodies.  The  houfes, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  built  of  wood  ;  thofe  next 
the  lake  are  rather  poor,  but  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
town  there  are  feveral  very  excellent  dwellings,  in¬ 
habited  by  the  principal  officers  of  government. 
Moft  of  the  gentlemen  in  official  dations  in  Upper 
Canada  are  Englifhmen  of  education,  a  circumftance 
which  mud  render  the  fociety  of  the  capital  agreeable, 
let  it  be  fixed  where  it  will.  Few  places  in  North 
America  can  boad  of  a  more  rapid  rife  than  the  little 
town  of  Niagara,  nearly  every  one  of  its  houfes  having 
been  built  within  the  lad  five  years  :  it  is  dill  ad¬ 
vancing  mod  rapidly  in  dze,  owing  to  the  incrcafe 
of  the  back  country  trade  along  the  fhores  of  the 
upper  lakes,  which  is  all  carried  on  through  the 
place,  and  aLfo  owing  to  the  wonderful  emigrations, 


into  the  neighbourhood,  of  people  from  the  States. 
The  motives  which  lead  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  emigrate  to  the  Britiih  dominions  have  al¬ 
ready  been  explained.  So  fudden  and  fo  great  has 
the  influx  of  people,  into  the  town  of  Niagara  and 
its  vicinity,  been,  that  town  lots,  horfes,  providons, 
and  every  necedary  of  life  have  rifen,  within  the  laft 
three  year's,  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  value. 

The  banks  of  the  river  Niagara  are  deep  and  lofty, 
and  on  the  top,  at  each  fide  of  the  river,  are  extendve 
plains.  The  town  hands  on  the  fummit  of  the  wedern 
bank,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  water’s  edge.  It 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  didant  fhores, 
and  its  duration  is  in  every  refpedl  pleading  to  the 
eye.  From  its  handing  on  a  lpot  of  ground  lb  much 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  water,  one  would 
imagine  that  it  mud  alfo  be  a  remarkably  healthy 
place,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  lamentably  the  reverie.  On 
arriving  at  the  town,  we  were  obliged  to  call  at  no 
lets  than  four  different  taverns,  before  we.  could  pro¬ 
cure  accomodations,  the  people  at  the  fird  places 
we  hopped  at  being  fo  feverely  afflicted  with  the 
ague,  that  they  could  not  receive  us ;  and  on  en- 
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quiring,  it  appeared  that  there  was  not  a  dngle  houfe 
in  the  whole  town  but  where  one  or  more  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  labouring  under  this  perplexing  dis¬ 
order  ;  in  fome  of  the  houfes  entire  families  were  laid 
up,  and  at  the  fort  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river, 
the  whole  of  the  new  garrifon,  except  a  corporal  and 
nine  men,  was  difqualilied  for  doing  duty.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  of  our  party  could  not  but  entertain  very 
Serious  apprehenfions  for  his  own  health,  on  arriving 
at  a  place  where  ficknefs  was  fo  general,  but  we  were 
afdired  that  the  danger  of  catching  the  diforder  was 
now  over  ;  that  all  thofe  who  were  ill  at  prefent,  had 
been  confined  many  weeks  before  ;  and  that  for  a 
fortnight  p'ad  not  a  tingle  perfon  had  been  attacked, 
who  had  not  been  ill  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
feafon.  As  a  precaution,  however,  each  one  of  the 
party  took  fading,  in  the  morning,  a  glafs  pf  brandy, 
in  which  was  info  fed  a  tcafpoonful  of  Peruvian  bark. 
This  mixture  is  deemed,  in  the  country,  one  of  the 
mod  certain  preventatives  againft  the  diforder,  and 
few  that  take  it,  in  time,  regularly,  and  avoid  the 
evening  dews,  differ  from  it; 

Net  only  the  town  of  Niagara  and  its  vicinity  are 
unhealthy  places,  butalmod  every  part  of  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  of  the  territory  of  the  States  bordering  upon 
the  lakes,  is  likewife  unhealthy.  The  dckly  feafon 
commences  about  the  middle  of  Julv,  and  terminates 
about  the  fird  week  of  September,  as  foon  as  the 
nights  become  cold.  Intermittent  fevers  are  the  mod 
common  diforders  ;  but  in  fome  parts  of  the  country 
the  inhabitants  differ  from  continual  fevers,  of  which 


there  are  different  kinds,  peculiar  to  certain  didrifits. 
In  the  country,  for  indance,  bordering  upon  the  Gc- 
nefee  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Ontario  on  the 

y  1  9 

fouthern  ddc,  a  fever  is  common  amongft  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  a  malignant  nature,  vulgarly  called  the 
Genefee  fever,  of  which  many  die  annually  :  and  in 
that  bordering  upon  the  Miami  River,  which  falls  into 
Lake  Erie,  within  the  north- wed  era  territory  of  the 
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United  States,  a  fever  of  a  different  kind,  again,  is 
common.  It  docs  not  appear  that  the  exadt  nature 
of  thefe  different  fevers  has  ever  been  accurately  afcer- 
tained.  In  the  back  parts  of  North  America,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  medicinal  men  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and 
indeed  if  they  were,  the  fettlements  are  fo  far  removed 
from  each  other,  that  they  could  be  of  little  fervice. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  notwithflanding  that 
medical  afliftance  is  fo  rarely  to  be  had  in  cafe  of 
ficknefs  in  the  back  country,  yet  the  Americans, 
when  they  are  about  to  change  their  place  of  abode, 
feldom  or  ever  conlider  whether  the  part  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  going  is  healthy  or  other- 
wife,  at  Icaft  they  are  fcarcely  ever  influenced  in  their 
choice  of  a  place  of  refidence  cither  by  its  healthinefs 
or  unhealthinefs.  If  the  lands  in  one  part  of  the 
country  are  fuperior  to  thofc  in  another  in  fertility  ; 
if  they  arc  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  navigable  river, 
or  fituated  conveniently  to  a  good  market ;  if  they  are 
cheap,  an.d  riling  in  value,  thither  the  American  will 
gladly  emigrate,  let  the  climate  be  ever  fo  unfriendly 
to  the  human  fyftem.  Not  a  year  pafies  over,  but 
what  numbers  of  people  leave  the  beautiful  and 
healthy  banks  of  the  Sufquehannah  River  for  the  Ge¬ 
ne  fee  country,  where  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  arc  regularly  Seized,  during  the  autumn, 
with  malignant  fevers ;  but  the  lands  bordering  upon 
the  Sufquehannah  arc  generally  poor,  whereas  thofe 
in  the  Genefee  country  are  in  many  places  fo  rich, 
that  until  reduced  by  fucceffive  crops  of  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  to  life  the  common  phrafe,  u  will  run  wholly 
iS  to  ftraw  where  it  has  been  fown  in  the  firfl  in- 
dance,  thefialks  have  frequently  been  found  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  two  thirds  of  them  lying  011 
the  ground.'  . 

On  the  margin  of  Niagara  River,  about  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  {lands  a  building  called 
Navy  Hall,  eredled  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
naval  officers  on  the  lake  during  the  winter  feafori, 

when 
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when  their  vefiels  are  laid  up.  Oppofite  to  it  there 
is  a  fpacious  wharf  to  prated  the  vefiels  from  "the  ice 
during  the  winter,  and  alfo  to  facilitate  the  landing 
of  merchandize  when  the  navigation  is  open.  All 
cargoes  brought  up  the  lake,  that  are  dedincd  lor 
Niagara,  are  landed  here.  Adjoining  the  wharf  are 
very  extenfive  ltores  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  alfo 
to  private  perfons.  Navy  Hall  is  now  occupied  by 
the  troops  ;  the  fort  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river, 
where  they  were  formerly  ftationed,  having  been  de¬ 
livered  up  purfuant  to  the  late  treaty  between  his 
Majefty  and  the  United  States.  The  troops,  how¬ 
ever,  are  only  to  remain  at  the  hall  until  a  block- 
houfe  is  ereded  on  the  top  of  the  banks  for  their  ac¬ 
commodation  ;  this  building  is  in  a  date  of  forward-' 
nets,  and  the  engineer  hopes  to  have  it  finifhed  in  a 
few  months. 

The  fort  of  Niagara  Hands  immediately  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  on  a  point  of  land,  one  fide  of 
which  is  walked  by  the  river  and  the  other  by  the 
lake.  Towards  the  water  it  is  blockaded  ;  and  be¬ 
hind  the  dockade,  on  the  river  fide,  a  large  mound 
of  earth  rifes  up,  at  the  top  of  which  are  embrafurcs 
for  guns  ;  on  the  land  fide  it  is  fecured  by  feveral 
batteries  and  redoubts,  and  by  parallel  lines  of  faf- 
cincs.  At 'the  gates,  and  in  various  different  parts, 
there  are  drong  blockhoufes  ;  and  facing  the  lake, 
within  the  dockade,  Hands  a  large  fortified  done 
houfe.  The  fort  and  outworks  occupy  about  five 
acres  of  ground  ;  and  a  garrifon  of  five  hundred  men, 
and  at  leaf!  from  thirty  to  forty  pieces  of  ordnance, 
would  be  ncccdary  to  defend  it  properly.  The  fe¬ 
deral  garrifon,  however,  conlids  only  of  fifty  men  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  cannon  in  the  place  amounts 
merely  to  four  fmall  field  pieces,  planted  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  fort.  This  fort  .was  founded  by  the 
French,  and  epu  diluted  one  link  of  that  extenfive 
chain  of  pods  which  they  edablifhed  along  the  lakes 
and  the  wefiern  waters.  It  was  begun  by  the  building 
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-  of  the  hone  houfe,  after  a  folemn  promile  had  been 
obtained  from  the  Indians  that  the  artificers  fhould 
not  be  interrupted  whilft  they  were  going  on  with 
the  work.  The  Indians  readily  made  this  promife, 
as,  according  to  their  notion,  it  would  have  been  in- 
hofpitablc  and  unfriendly  in  the  extreme  not  to  have 
permitted  a  few  traders  to  build  a  houfe  within  their 
territory  to  protect  them  again!!  the  inclemency  of 
the  feafons  :  but  they  were  greatly  aftonifhed  when 
one  fo  totally  different  from  any  that  they  had  ever 
feen  before,  and  from  any  that  they  had  an  idea  of, 
was  completed  ;  they  began  to  fufpedt  that  the 
Grangers  had  plans  in  meditation  unfavourable  to  their 
intereffs,  and  they  wifhed  to  difpoffefs  them  of  their 
new  manfion,  but  it  was  too  late.  In  the  hall  of  the 
houfe  a  well  had  been  funk  to  keep  it  fupplied  with 
water;  the  houfe  was  plentifully  flored  with  provifions 
in  cafe  of  a  fiege  ;  and  the  doors  being  once  clofed, 
the  tenants  remained  perfectly  indifferent  about  every 
hoffileN  attack  the  Indians  could  make  againd  it. 
Fortifications  to  ftrengthen  the  houfe  were  gradually 
eredled  ;  and  by  the  year  17 59  the  place  was  fb 
ffrong  as  to  relid,  for  feme  time,  the  forces  under 
the  command  of  Sir  William  Johnffon.  Great  addi¬ 
tions  were  made  to  the  works  after  the  fort  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Britifh.  The  done  houfe  is  a  very 
fpacious  building,  and  is  now,  as  it  was  formerly,  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  accommodation  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  p'arrifon.  In  the  rear  of  the  houfe  is  a 
large  apartment,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  lake  and  of  the  didant  hills  at  Toronto,  which 
formerly  was  the  officers  mefs  room,  and  a  pattern  of 
neatnefs.  The  officers  of  the  federal  garrifon,  how¬ 
ever,  confider  it  more  convenient  to  mefs  in  one  of 
the  kitchens,  and  this  beautiful  room  has  been  fuffered 
to  go  into  ruins ;  indeed  every  part  of  the  fort  now 
exhibits  a  p id! lire  of  flovenlinefs  and  neglebl ;  and 
the  appearance  of  the  fol diets  is  equally  devoid  of 
neatnefs  with  that  of  their  quarters.  Though  it  was 
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on  Sunday  morning  that  we  viflted  the  fort,  on  which 
day  it  is  ufual  even  for  the  men  of  the  garrifons  in 
the  States  to  appear  better  dreffed  than  on  other  days, 
yet  the  greater  part  of  the  men  were  as  dirty  as  if 
they  had  been  at  work  in  the  trenches  for  a  week 
without  intermiffion :  their  grifly  beards  demonflratcd 
that  a  razor  had  not  approached  their  chins  for  many 
days  ;  their  hair,  to  appearance,  had  not  been  combed 
for  the  fame  length  of  time  ;  their  linen  was  filthy, 
their  guns  nifty,  and  their  clothes  ragged.  That  the 
clothes  and  accoutrements  of  the  men  fhould  not  be 
better  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  how  very 
badly  the  wefiern  army  of  the  States  is  appointed  in 
every  refpedl ;  but  it  is  ft  range  that  the  officers  fhould 
not  attend  more  than  they  do  to  the  cleanlinefs  of 
their  men.  Their  garrifons  on  the  frontiers  have 
uniformly  differed  more  from  ficknefs  than  thofe  of 
the  Britifh ;  and  it  is  to  be  attributed,  I  fhould  imagine, 
in  a  great  meafure  to  their  filth inefs  ;  for  the  men  arc 
as  flout  and  hardy,  apparently,  as  any  in  the  world. 
The  wcftern  army  of  the  States  has  been  mofl  fhame- 
fully  appointed  from  the  very  outfet.  1  heard  Ge¬ 
neral  Wayne,  then  the  commander  in  chief,  declare 
at  Philadelphia,  that  a  fhort  time  after  they  had  begun 
their  march,  more  than  one  third  of  his  men  were  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  woods,  at  the  fame  period,  with  a  dy- 
fentry ;  that  the  furgeons  had  not  been  furn idled  with 
a  medicine  cheft ;  and  that  nothing  could  have  faved 
the  greater  part  of  the  troops  from  death,  had  not  one 
of  the  young  furgeons  fortunately  difeovered,  after 
many  things  had  been  tried  in  vain,  that  the  bark  of 
the  root  of  a  particular  fort  of  yellow  poplar  tree  was 
a  powerful  antidote  to  the  diforder.  Many  times  alfo, 
he  faid,  his  army  bad  been  on  the  point  of  differing 
from  famine  in  their  own  country,  owing  to  the  care- 
lefsnefs  of  their  commiflaries.  So  badlv  indeed  bad 

j 

the  army  been  fupplied,  even  latterly,  with  provifions, 
that  when  notice  was  lent  to  the  federal  general  by 
the  Britifh  officers,  that  they  had  received  orders  to 

deliver 
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deliver  up  their  refpedlive  pods  purfuant  to  the  treaty, 
and  that  they  were  prepared  to  do  To  whenever  he 
was  ready  to  take  poffcffion  of  them,  an  anfwer  was 
returned,  that  unlefs  the  Britifh  officers  could  fupply 
his  army  with  a  conliderable  quantity  of  provifions  on 
arriving  at  the  lakes,  he  could  not  attempt  to  march 
for  many  weeks.  The  federal  army  was  generoufly 
fupplied  with  fifty  barrels  of  pork,  as  much  as  the 
Britifh  could  poffibly  fpare  ;  notwit hftanding  which, 
it  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  a  confiderable  time 
after  the  day  appointed  for  the  delivery  of  the  pods. 
The  federal  army  is  compofed  almoft  wholly  oi  Irifh- 
men  and  Germans,  that  were  brought  over  as  re- 
dempti oners,  and  enlifted  as  foon  as  they  landed,  be¬ 
fore  they  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  what  great 
wages  were  given  to  labourers  in  the  States.  The 
natives  of  the  country  are  too  fond  of  making  money 
to  red  fatisfied  with  the  pay  of  a  common  foldier. 

The  American  prints,  until  the  late  treaty  of  amity 
was  rati  bed,  teemed  with  the  mod  erofs  abufe  of  the 
Britifh  government,  for  retaining  podeffion  of  Nia¬ 
gara  Fort,  and  the  other  military  pods  on  the  lakes, 
after  the  independence  of  the  States  had  been  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  peace  concluded.  It  was  never 
taken  into  conhderation,  that  if  the  Britifh  govern¬ 
ment  had  thought  proper  to  have  withdrawn  its 
troops  from  the  pods  at  once,  immediately  after  the 
definitive  treaty  was  bgned,  the  works  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  dedroyed  by  the  Indians,  with¬ 
in  whofe  territories  they  were  btuated,  long  before 
the  people  of  the  States  could  have  taken  poiTeffion 
of  them  ;  for  no  part  of  their  army  was  within  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  the  pods,  and  the  country  through 
which  they  mud  have  palled  in  getting  to  them  was  a 
mere  wildernefs ;  but  if  the  army  had  gained  the 
pods,  the  dates  were  in  no  condition,  immediately 
after  the  war,  to  have  kept  in  them  fuch  large  bodies 
of  the  military  as  would  have  been  abfolutely  necef 
buy  for  their  defence  whild  at  enmity  with  the  In¬ 
dians, 
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dians,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  but  that 
the  pofis  might  have  been  foon  abandoned.  The 
retention  of  them,  therefore,  to  the  prefent  day,  was, 
in  fadl,  a  circumitance  highly  beneficial  to  the  inte- 
refis  of  the  States,  notwithftariding  that  fuch  anout- 
cry  was  raifed  againft  the  Bntifh  on  that  account,  in- 
afnjuch  as  the  Americans  now  find  themfelves  pof- 
fefied  of  extenfive  fortifications  on  the  frontiers,  in  per- 
fedl  repair,  without  having  been ’at  the  expcnce  of  build¬ 
ing  them,  or  maintaining  troops  in  them  for  the  fpace 
of  ten  years,  during  which  period  no  equivalent  ad¬ 
vantages  could  have  been  derived  from  their  poflef- 
lion.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  the 
Britifh  government  meant  to  confer  a  favour  on  her 
late  colonies  by  retaining  the  pofls ;  it  was  well 
known  that  the  people  of  the  new  Hates  would  be 
eager,  fooner  or  later,  to  get  pofieffion  of  forts 
lituated  within  their  boundary  line,  and  occupied  by 
fi  rangers  ;  and  as  there  were  particular  parts  of  the 
definitive  treaty  which  fome  of  the  Hates  did  not 
feem  very  ready  to  comply  with,  the  pofts  were  de¬ 
tained  as  a  fecurity  for  its  due  ratification  on  the 
part  of  the  States.  In  the  late  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce,  thefe  differences  were  finally  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  fati.sfadlion  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
polls  were  confequently  delivered  up.  On  the  fur- 
render  of  them  very  handfome  compliments  were 
paid,  in  the  public  papers  throughout  the  States,  to 
the  Britifh  officers,  for  the  polite  and  friendly  manner 
in  which  they  gave  them  up,  The  gardens  of  the 
officers  were  all  left  in  full  bearing,  and  high  prefer- 
vation  ;  and  all  the  little  conveniences  were  lpared, 
which  could  contribute  to  the  comforts  of  the  federal 
troops. 

The  generality  of  the  people  of  the  States  were 
big  with  the  idea,  that  the  pofieffion  of-thefe  places 
would  be  attended  with  the  mofi  important  and  im¬ 
mediate  advantages;  and  in  particular  they  were 
fully  perfiKjdcd,  that  they  would  thereby  at  once  be¬ 
come 
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tome  matters  of  the  trade  to  the  lakes,  and.  of  three- 
fourths  at  lead  of  the  fur  trade,  which,  they  faid,  had 
hitherto  been  fo  unjuflly  monopolized  by  the  Britifh 
merchants,  to  their  great  prejudice.  They  have  now 
got  pofletlion  of  them,  and  perceive  the  futility  of 
all  thefe  notions. 

The  pofts  furrendered  are  four  in  number  ;  namely, 
Fort  Ofwego,  at  the  mouth  of  Ofvvego  River,  which 
falls  into  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  fouth  tide  ;  Fort  Nia¬ 
gara,  at  the  mouth  ,of  Niagara  River ;  Fort  Detroit, 
on  the  weftern  bank  of  Detroit  River;  and  Fort 
Michillimachinack,  at  the  (traits  of  the  fame  name, 
between  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron.  From 
Ofwego,  the  fir  ft  of  thefe,  we  derived  no  benefit 
whatever.  The  neighbouring  country,  for  miles 
round,  was  a  mere  foreft ;  it  was  inhabited  by  but 
few  Indians,  and  thefe  few  carried  their  furs  to  Cada- 
ragui  or  Ivingfton,  where  they  got  a  better  price  for 
them  than  at  Ofwego,  as  there  were  many  traders 
there,  and  of  courfe  fome competition  amongft  them; 
at  the  fame  time,  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
this  fort  (lands,  was  always  open  to  the  people  of  the 
States,  and  along  it  a  fmajl  trade  was  carried  on  by 
them  between  New  York  and  Lake  Ontario,  which 
was  in  no  wife  ever  interrupted  by  the  troops  at  the 
fort.  By  the  furrender^of  this  place,  therefore,  they 
have  gained  nothing  but  what  they  enjoyed  before, 
and  the  Britifh  government  is  faved  the  expence  oi 
keeping  up  a  ufelefs  garrifon  of  fifty  men. 

The  quantity  of  furs  collected  at  Niagara  is  con- 
fidcrable,  and  the  neighbourhood  being  populous,  it 
is  a  place  of  no  final!  trade  ;  but  the  town,  in  which 
this  trade  is  carried  on,  being  on  the  Britifh  fide  of 
the  line,  the  few  merchants  that  lived  within  the 
limits  of  the  fort  immediately  c rolled  over  to  the 
other  fide,  as  foon  as  it  was  rumoured  that  the  fort 
Was  to  be  given  up.  By  the  pofteilion  of  a  folitary 
fort,  therefore,  the  people  of  .the  States  have  not 
gained  the  final  left  portion  of  this  part  of  the  lake 
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trade  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  of  them  will  find  ft 
their  intereft  to  fettle  as  merchants  near  the  fort ;  for 
the  Britith  merchants,  on  the  oppolite  fide,  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  fhewn,  can  afford  to  fell  their  goods, 
brought  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  much  lower  terms 
than  what  goods  brought  from  New  York  can  be  fold 
at;  and  as  for  the  collcdling  of  furs,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  the  Indians,  who  bear  fuch  a  rooted 
hatred  to  the  people  of  the  States,  who  are  attached 
to  the  Britifh,  and  who  are  not  a  people  ready  to  for- 
fake  their  old  friends,  will  carry  their  furs  over  to 
their  enemies,  and  give  up  their  connections  with 
the  men  with  whom  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
dealing,  and  who  can  afford  to  pay  them  fo  much 
better  than  the  traders  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the 
water. 

Detroit,  of  all  the  places  which  have  been  given 
up,  is  the  mod  important  ;  for  it  it  a  town,  contain¬ 
ing  at  leaft  twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  Since  its 
furrender,  however,  a  new  town  has  been  laid  out  on 
the  oppolite  bank  of  the  river,  eighteen  miles  lower 
down,  and  hither  many  of  the  traders  have  removed. 
The  majority  of  them  flay  at  Detroit  ;  but  few  or 
none  have  become  citizens  of  the  .States  in  confe- 
quence,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  will,  at  leaft  for  fome 
time.  In  the  late  treaty,  a  particular  -provilion  for 
them  was  made ;  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
there  for  one  year,  without  being  called  on  to  declare 
their  fentiments,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  period 
they  chofe  to  remain  Britith  fubjebts,  they  were  not 
to  be  molelied  *  in  any  manner,  but  buffered  to  carry 

on 

*  This  part  of  the  late  treaty  has  by  no  means  been  firictly  ob- 
ferved  on  the  part  of  the  States.  The  officers  of  the  federal  army, 
without  afking  permiffion,  and  contrary  to  the.  dclire  of  feveral  of 
the  remaining  Britifh  inhabitants,  appropriated  to  their  own  ufe 
feveral  of  the  houfes  and  ftores  of  thofe  who  had  removed  to  the 
new  town,  arid  declared  their  determination  of  not  becoming 
citizens  of  the-  States-;  and-  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  been 
called  on  to  ferve  in  the  militia,  and  to  perform  duties,  from  which, 
as  Britifh  fubje.dls,  they  were  exempted  by  the  articles  in  the 
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on  their  trade  as  formerly  in  the  fulleft  extent ;  the 
portion  of  the  fur  trade,  which  we  fhall  lole  by  the 
furrender  of  this  place,  will  therefore  be  very  incon- 
fiderable.  ». 

m  ■  i-  ,  i*  4 

The  fourth  poll,  Michillimachinack,  is  a  fmall 
itockaded  fort,  fituated  on  an  ifland.  The  agents  of 
the  North-welt  Company  of  merchants  at  Montreal, 
and  a  few  independent  traders,  redded  Within  the 
limits  of  the  fort,  and  bartered  goods  there  for  furs 
brought  in  by  different,  tribes  of  Indians,  who  are 
the  lole  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
On  evacuating  this  place,  another  poft  was  immedi¬ 
ately  eftablifhed,  at  no  great  diftance,  on  the  Ifland 
of  St.  Joleph,  in  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  between 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  and  a  fmall  garrifon  left 
there,  which  has  lince  been  augmented  to  upwards 
of  fifty  men.  Several  traders,  citizens  of  the  States, 
have  eftablifhed  themfelves  at  Michillimachinack ;  but 
as  the  Britifh  traders  have  fixed  their  new  poft  fo  clofe 
to  the  old  one,  it  is  nearly  ^certain  that  the  Indians 
will  continue  to  trade  with  their  old  friends  in  pre¬ 
ference,  for  the  reafons  before  mentioned. 

From  this  fiatement  it  appears  evident,  that  the 
people  of  the  States  can  only'  acquire  by  their  new 
pofiefiion  a  fmall  part  of  one  branch  of  the  fur  trade, 
namely,  of  that  which  is  carried  on  on  one  of  the 
nearer  lakes.  The  furs  brought  down  from  the 
difiant  regions  in  the  north -wefi  to  the  grand  port¬ 
age,  and  from  thence  in  canoes  to  Montreal  along  the 
Utawa  River,  are  what'conftitute  by  far  the  principal 
part,  both  as  to  quantity  and  value,  of  thofe  exported 
from  Montreal ;  to  talk,  therefore,  of  their  acquiring 
poffefiion  of  three-fourths ■  of  the  fur  trade  by  the. 
furrender  of  the  pods  on  the  lakes  is  abfurd  in  the 

treaty  in  their  favour.  When  we  were  at  Detroit,  the  Britifh  in¬ 
habitants  met  together,  and  drew  up  a  memorial  on  the  fubjehfc, 
reciting  their  grievances,  which  was  committed  td  our  care,  and 
accordingly  p relented  to  the  Britilh  minifter  at  Philadelphia. 

A  a  extreme ; 
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extreme  ;  neither  is  it  likely  that  they  will  acquire 
any  confiderable  (hare  of  the  lake  trade  in  general, 
which,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  can  be  carried 
on  by  the  Britifh  merchants  from  Montreal  to  Que¬ 
bec,  by  means  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  fuch  fupe^ 
rior  advantage. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  military  ports,  all 
thofe  lately  ertablifhed  by  the  Britifh  are  far  fuperior, 
in  point  of  fituation,  to  thofe  delivered  up.  The 
ground  on  which  the  new  block  houfe  is  building, 
on  the  Britifh  fide  of  Niagara  River,  is  nine  feet 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  rtone  houfe  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  fort,  and  it  commands  every  part  of  the  fort. 
The  chief  ftrength  of  the  old  fort  is  on  the  land  fide  ; 
towards  the  water  the  works  are  very  weak,  and  the 
whole  might  be  battered  down  by  a  fingle  twelve 
pounder  judicioufly  planted  on  the  Britifh  fide  of  the 
river.  At  prefent  it  is  not  propofed  to  ere6t  an y 
other  works  on  the  Britifh  fide  of  the  river  than  the 
block  houfe  ;  but  fhould  a  fort  be  conrtrudted  here¬ 
after,  it  will  be  placed  on  Miffiffaguis  Point,  a  ftill 
more  advantageous  fituation  than  that  on  which  the 
block  houfe  rtands,  as  it  completely  commands  the 
entrance  into  the  river. 

The  new  poll;  on  Detroit  River  commands  the 
channel  much  more  effedlually  than  the  old  fort  in 
the  town  of  Detroit ;  veffels  cannot  go  up  or  down 
the  river  without  parting  within  a  very  few  yards  of 
it.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the  French,  when 
they  tirft  penetrated  into  this  part  of  the  country, 
fixed  upon  the  fpot  cholen  for  this  new  fort,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  that  where  Detroit  rtands,  and  they  had 
abfolutely  begun  their  fort  and  town,  when  the  whole 
party  was  unhappily  cut  off  by  the  Indians. 

The  irtand  of  St.  Jofeph,  in  the  third  place,  is  a 
more  eligible  fituation  for  a  Britifli  military  port  than 
Michillimachinack,  mafmucn  as  it  commands  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Lake  Superior,  whereas  Michillimachinack 
only  commands  the  entrance  into  JLake  Michigan, 
•  .  which 
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Vvhich  Is  wholly  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  rtncercly  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  may  continue  friends, 
and  that  we  never  may  have  occafion  to  view  thofe 
ports  on  the  frontiers  in  any  other  light  than  as  con¬ 
venient  places  for  carrying  on  commerce. 


LETTER  XXXI. 

D'efcription  of  the  Rive r  and  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the 
Country  hordering  upon  the  navigable  Part  of  the 
River  below  the  Falls . 

Fort  Chippeway,  September. 

AT  the  didance  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  town 
of  Niagara  or  Newark,  are  thofe  remarkable 
Falls  in  Niagara  River,  which  may  jurtly  be  ranked 
amongft  the  greatert  natural  curiofities  in  the  known 
world.  The  road  leading  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
Erie  runs  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  them.  This 
rood,  which  is  within  the  Britifh  dominions,  is  carried 
along  the  top  of  the  lofty  deep  banks  of  the  river  : 
for  a  corirtderable  way  it  runs  clofe  to  their  very  edge, 
and  in  palling  along  it  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  en¬ 
tertained  with  a  variety  of  the  mort  grand  and  beau¬ 
tiful  profpedis.  The  river,  inftead  of  growing  nar¬ 
row  aS  you  proceed  upwards,  widens  considerably  :  at 
the  end  of  nine  or  ten  miles  it  expands  to  the  breadth 
of  a  mile,  and  here  it  affurnes  much  the  appearance 
of  a  lake  ;  it  is  enclofed,  feemingly  on  all  tides,  by 
high  hills,  and  the  current,  owing  to  the  great  depth 
of  the  water,  is  lb  gentle  as  to  be  fcarcely  perceptible 
from  the  top  of  the  banks.  It  continues  thus  broad 
for  a  mile  or  two,  when  on  a  fudden  the  waters  are 
contracted  between  the  high  hills  on  each  lide. 
From  hence  up  to  the  falls  the  current  is  exceedingly 
irregular  and  rapid.  At  the  tipper  end  of  this  broad 

A  a  'l  part 
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part  of  the  river,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  banks, 
is  lituatecl  a  fmall  village,  that  has  been  called  Queenf- 
town,  but  which,  in  the  adjacent  country,  is  bed 
known  by  the  name  of  “  The  Landing.”  The  lake 
merchant  veffels  can  proceed  up  to  this  village  with 
perfect  fafety,  and  they  commonly  do  lb,  to  depofit, 
in  the  ftores  there,  fuch  goods  as  are  intended  to  be 
fent  higher  up  the  country,  and  to  receive  in  return 
the  furs,  &c.  that  have  been  collected  at  the  various 
pods  on  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  and  fent  thither  to  be 
conveyed  down  to  Kingdon,  acrofs  Lake  Ontario. 
The  portage  from  this  place  to  the  neared  navigable 
part  of  Niagara  River,  above  the  Falls,  is  nine  miles 
in  length. 

About  half  way  up  the  banks,  at  the  didance  of  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  Queendown,  there  is  a  very 
extendve  range  of  wooden  barracks,  which,  when 
viewed  a  little  way  off,  appears  to  great  advantage ; 
thefe  barracks  are  now  quite  unoccupied,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  will  ever  be  ufed  until  the  cli¬ 
mate  improves:  the  fird  troops  that  were  lodged  in 
them  lickened  in  a  very  few  days  after  their  arrival ; 
many  of  the  men  died,  and  had  not  thofe  that  re¬ 
mained  alive  been  removed,  purfuant  to  the  advice  of 
the  phyfieians,  to  other  quarters,  the  whole  regiment 
might  poflibly  have  perifhed. 

From  the  town  of  Niagara  to  Queendown,  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  is  very 
level  ;  but  here  it  puts  on  a  different  afpedt  •  a  con- 
fufed  range  of  hills,  covered  with  oaks  of  an  immenfe 
dze,  fuddenly  rifes  up  before  you,  and  the  road  that 
winds  up  the  dde  of  them  is  fo  deep  and  rugged,, 
that  it  is  abfolutely  ncceftary  for  the  traveller  to  leave 
his  carriage,  if  he  fhould  be  in  one,  and  proceed  to 
the  top  on  foot.  Beyond  thefe  hills  you  again  come 
to  an  unbroken  level  country  :  but  the  foil  here  dif¬ 
fers  materially  from  that  on  the  oppodte  dde  ;  it  con- 
dds  of  a  rich  dark  earth  intermixed  with  clay,  and 
abounding  with  dones ;  whereas,  on  the  dde  next 

Lake 
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Lake  Ontario,  the  foil  is  of  a  yellowifh  caff,  in  fome 
places  inclining  to  gravel  and  in  others  to  fand. 

From  the  brow  of  one  of  the  hills  in  this  ridge, 
which  overhangs  the  little  village  of  Queenftown,  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  is  gratified  with  one  of  the  fineft 
profpeCts  that  can  be  imagined  in  nature  :  you  ftand 
amidft  a  clump  of  large  oaks,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  and  looking  downwards,  perceive,  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees  with  which  the  hill  is  clothed 
from  the  fummit  to  the  bafe,  the  tops  of  the  houfes 
of  Queenftown,  and  in  front  of  the  village,  the  lhips 
moored  in  the  river;  the  fhips  are  at  leaft  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  below  you,  and  their  raafts  appear  like  flen- 
der  reeds  peeping  up  amidfi  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
trees.  Carrying  your  eye  forward,  you  may  trace  the 
river  in  all  its  windings,  and  finally  fee  it  difembogire 
into  Lake  Ontario,  between  the  town  and  the  fort : 
the  lake  itfelf  terminates  your  view  in  this  direction, 
except  merely  at  one  part  of  the  horizon,  where  you 
juft  get  a  glimpfe  of  the  blue  hills  of  Toronto.  The 
thore  of  the  river,  on  the  right  hand,  remains  in  its 
natural  ftate,  covered  with  one  continual  foreft  ;  but 
on  the  oppoftte  fide  the  country  is  interfperfed  with 
cultivated  fields  and  neat  farm  houfes  down  to  the 
water’s  edge.  The  country  beyond  the  hills  is  much 
lets  cleared  than  that  which  lies  towards  the  town  of 
Niagara,  on  the  navigable  part  of  the  river. 

From  the  fudden  change  of  the  face  of  the  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Queenftown,  and  the  equally 
fudden  change  in  the  river  with  refpeCt  to  its  breadth, 
depth,  and  current,  conjectures  have  been  formed, 
that  the  great  falls  of  the  river  muft  originally  have 
been  fituated  at  the  fpot  where  the  waters  are  fo 
abruptly  contracted  between  the  hills  ;  and  indeed 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  cafe,  for  it  is  a 
fact  well  afeertained,  that  the  falls  have  receded  very 
confiderably  fince  they  were  firft  vifited  by  Europeans, 
and  that  they  are  ftill  receding  every  year;  but  of  this 
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I  {hall  have  ocgafion  to  fpeak  more  particularly  pre- 
fently. 

It  was  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day  that  we  left  the 
town  of  Niagara  or  Newark,  accompanied  by  the 
attorney  general  and  an  officer  of  the  Britiffi  engi¬ 
neers,  in  order  to  vifit  thefe  ftupendous  Falls.  Every 
ftep  that  we  advanced  toward  them,  our  expectations 
rofe  to  a  higher  pitch  ;  our  eyes  were  continually  on 
the  look  out  for  the  column  of  white  mift  which 
hovers  over  them  ;  and  an  hundred  times,  I  believe, 
did  we  (top  our  carriage  in  hopes  of  hearing  their 
thundering  found  :  neither,  however,  was  the  mift  to 
be  feen,  nor  the  found  to  be  beard,  when  we  came  tq 
the  foot  of  the  hills;  nor  after  having  croffied  over 
them,  were  our  eyes  or  ears  more  gratified.  This 
OOcafioned  no  inconfiderable  disappointment,  and  we 
could  not  but  exprefs  our  doubts  to  each  other,  that 
the  wondrous  accounts  we  had  fo  frequently  heard  of 
the  Falls  were  without  foundation,  and  calculated 
merely  to  impofe  on  the  minds  of  credulous  people 
that  inhabited  a  diflap  t  part  of  the  world.  Thefe 
doubts  were  nearly  confirmed,  when  we  found  that 
after  having  approached  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
place,  the  mift  was  but  juft  difcernible,  and  that  the 
found  even  then  was  not  to  be  heard  ;  yet  it  is  never- 
thelefs  ftriclly  true,  that  the  tremendous  noife  of  the 
Falls  may  be  diilindlly  heard,  at  times,  at  the  diftance 
of  forty  miles  ;  and  the  cloud  formed  from  the  fpray 
jnay  be  even  feen  ffill  farther  off  hut  it  is  only 

when 

*  We  ourfelves,  fome  time  afterwards,  beheld  the  cloud  with 
the  naked  eye,  at  no  lefs  a  diftance  than  fifty-four  miles,  when 
failing  on  I  ake  Erie,  on  board  one  of  the  king’s  ihips.  The  day 
on  which  we  faw  it  was  uncommonly  clear  and  calm,  and  we 
were  feated  on  the  poop  of  the  VefFel,  admiring  the  bold  icenery 
of  the  foythern  fhore  of  the  lake,  when  the  commander,  who 
had  beeP  ajoft  to  make  fome  obfervations,  came  to  us,  .and  point¬ 
ing  to  a  fmall  white  cloud  ip  the  Jmrizon,  told  us,  that’ that  was 
The  cloud  overhanging  Niagara.  At  firft  it  appeared  toms  that 
ffiip  muft  have  peeu  a  mere  conjedlufe,  hut  oav  minute  ohferva- 
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when  the  air  is  very  clear,  and  there  is  a  fine  blue 
Iky,  which  however  are  very  common  occurrences 
in  this  country,  that  the  cloud  can  be  feen  at  1'uch  a 
great  didance.  The  hearing  of  the  found  of  the 
falls  afar  off  alfo  depends  upon  the  lfate  of  the  atmof- 
phere;  it  is  obferved,  that  the  found  can  be  heard  at 
the  greateft  di dance  juft  before  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
and  when  the  wind  is  in  a  favourable  point  to  con¬ 
vey  the  found  toward  the  lidener  :  the  day  on  which 
we  fird  approached  the  falls  was  thick  and  cloudy. 

On  that  part  of  the  road  leading  to  Lake  Erie 
which  draws  neared  to  the  falls,  there  is  a  fmall 
village,  confiding  of  about  half  a  dozen  draggling 
houles  :  here  we  alighted,  and  having  difpofed  of 
our  horfes,  and  made  a  flight  repad,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  us  for  the  fatigue  we  had  to  go  through,  we 
eroded  over  fome  fields  towards  a  deep  hollow  place 
furrounded  with  large  trees,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  idHued  thick  volumes  of  whitifh  mid,  that  had 
much  the  appearance  of  fmoke  riling  from  large 
heaps  of  burning  weeds.  Having  come  to  the  edge 
of  this  hollow  place,  we  defeended  a  deep  bank  of 
about  fifty  yards,  and  then  walked  for  fome  didance 
o.ver  a  wet  marfhy  piece  of  ground,  covered  with 
thick  bufhes,  at  lad  came  to  the  Table  Rock,  fo 
called  from  the  remarkable  datnefs  of  its  furface,  and 
its  bearing  fome  fimilitude  to  a  table.  This  rock  is 
dtuated  a  little  to  the  front  of  the  great  fall,  above 
the  top  of  which  it  is  elevated  about  forty  feet.  The 
view  from  it  is  truly  fublime  ;  but  before  I  attempt  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  view,  it  will  be 
necedary  to  take  a  more  general  furvey  of  the  river 
and  falls. 

tion  it  was  evident  that  the  commander’s  information  was  juft. 
All  the  other  light  clouds,  in  a  few  minutes,  flitted  away  to  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  horizon,  whereas  this  one  remained  Readily 
fixed  in  the. fame  ipot;  and  on  looking  at  it  through  a  glafs,  it 
was  plain  to  fee  that  the  fhape  of  the  cloud  varied  every  initant, 
owing  to  the  continued  rifing  of  the  milt  from  the  cataract  be« 
peath, 
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Niagara  River  iffues  from  the  eaftern  extremity 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  after  a  courfe  of  thirty-fix  miles 
difcharges  itfelf  into  Lake  Ontario,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned.  For  the  firft  few  miles  from  Lake 
Erie,  the  breadth  of  tho  river  is  about  three  hundred 
yards,  and  it  is  deep  enough  for  veflels  drawing  nine 
or  ten  feet  water  ;  but  the  current  is  fo  extremely 
rapid  and  irregular,  and  the  channel  fo  intricate,  on 
account  of  the  numberlefs  large  rocks  in  different 
places,  that  no  other  veflels  than  bateaux  ever  attempt 
to  pafs  along  it.  As  you  proceed  downward  the 
river  widens,  no  rocks  are  to  be  feen  either  along 
the  fhores  or  in  the  channel,  and  the  waters  glide 
fmopthly  along,  though  the  current  continues  .very 
ffrong.  The  river  runs  thus  evenly,  and  is  navigable 
with  fafety  for  bateaux  as  far  as  Fort  Chippeway, 
which  is  about  three  miles  above  the  falls  ;  but  here 
the  bed  of  it  again  becomes  rocky,  and  the  waters 
are  violently  agitated  by  palling  down  fucceflive 
rapids,  fo  much  fo  indeed,  that  were  a  boat  by  any 
chance  to  be  carried  a  little  way  beyond  Chippeway, 
where  people  ufually  llop,  nothing  could  lave  it 
from  being  dafhed  to  pieces  long  before  it  came  to 
the  falls.  With  fuch  aftonifhing  impetuofity  do  the 
waves  break  on  the  rocks  in  thefe  rapids,  that  the 
mere  light  of  them  from  the  top  of  the  banks  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  you  fhudder.  I  muff  in  this  place, 
however,  obferve,  that  it  is  only  on  each  fide  of  the 
river  that  the  waters  are  fo  much  troubled;  in  the 
middle  of  it,  though  the  current  is  alfo  there  un¬ 
commonly  fwift,  yet  the  breakers  are  not  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  but  boats  may  pafs  down,  if  dexteroufly  ma¬ 
naged,  to  an  ifland  which  divides  the  river  at  the. 
very  falls.  To  go  down  to  this  ifland  it  is  neceffary 
to  fet  off  at  fome  di fiance  above  Chippeway,  where 
the  current  is  even,  and  to  keep  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  the  whole  way  thither  ;  if  the  boats  were 
fuffered  to  get  out  oft  heir  courfe  ever  fo  little,  either 
to  the  right  or  left,  it  would  be  impollible  to  ftem 
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the  current,  and  bring  them  again  into  it ;  they 
would  be  irrefiffibly  carried  towards  the  falls,  and  de- 
Itnuftion  mu  ft  inevitably  follow.  In  returning  from 
the  ifland  there  is  ft  ill  more  difficulty  and  danger 
than  in  going  to  it.  Notwithftanding  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  numbers  of  perfons  have  the  foolhardinefs  to 
proceed  to  this  ifland,  merely  for  the  fake  of  behold¬ 
ing  the  falls  from  the  oppofitc  fide  of  it,  or  for  the 
fake  of  having  it  in  their  power  to  fay  that  they  had 
been  upon  it. 

The  river  forces  its  way  amidfl  the  rocks  with 
redoubled  impetuofity,  as  it  approaches  towards  the 
falls  ;  at  lalt  coming  to  the  brink  of  the  tremendous 
precipice,  it  tumbles  headlong  to  the  bottom,  with¬ 
out  meeting  with  any  interruption  from  rocks  in  its 
defeent.  Juft  at  the  precipice  the  river  takes  a  con- 
fiderable  bend  to  the  right,  and  the  line  of  the  falls., 
inftead  of  extending  from  bank  to  bank  in  the  ffiortefl 
direction,  runs  obliquely  acrofs.  The  width  of  the 
falls  is  confiderably  greater  than  the  width  of  the 
river,  admeafured  fome  way  below  the  precipice; 
but  the  annexed  plan  will  enable  you  to  form  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea  of  their  pofition  than  any  written  description 
whatfoever.  For  its  great  accuracy  I  cannot  vouch, 
as  it  was  done  merely  from  the  eye;  fuch  as  it  is, 
however,  I  have  fent  it  to  you,  conceiving  it  better 
that  you  fhould  have  a  plan  fomewhat  imperfect  than 
no  plan  at  all.  On  looking  it  over  you  will  fee  that 
the  river  docs  not  ruffi  down  the  precipice  in  one 
unbroken  fheet,  but  that  it  is  divided  by  iflands  into 
three  diffindl  collateral  falls.  The  moft  ftupendous 
of  thefe  is  that  on  the  north-weftern  or  Britiffi  fide  of 
the  river,  commonly  called  the  Great,  or  Horfe-fhoe 
Fall,  from  its  bearing  fdme  refemblance  to  the  ffiape 
of  a  horfe-fhoe.  The  height  of  this  is  only  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty- two  feet,  whereas  the  others  are  each 
one  hundred  and  fixty  feet  high  ;  but  to  its  inferior 
height  it  is  indebted  principally  for  its  grandeur  ;  the 
precipice,  and  of  courfe  the  bed  of  the  river  above  it, 

being 
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being  fo  much  lower  at  the  one  tide  than  at  the  other, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  water  of  the  river  finds 
its  way  to  the  low  fide,  and  rufhes  down  with  greater 
velocity  at  that  fide  than  it  does  at  the  other,  as  the 
rapids  above  the  precipice  are  ftrongeft  there.  It  is 
from  the  centre  of  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall  that  arifes 
that  prodigious  cloud  of  mi  ft  which  may  be  feen  fo 
far  off.  The  extent  of  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall  can  only 
be  afeertained  by  the  eye  ;  the  general  opinion  of 
thofe  who  have  mod  frequently  viewed  it  is,  that  it  is 
not  lefs  than  fix  hundred  yards  in  circumference. 
The  ifland  which  feparates  it  from  the  next  fall  is 
fuppofed  to  be  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
wide  ;  the  fecond  fall  is  about  five  yards  wide  ;  the 
next  ifland  about  thirty  yards  ;  and  the  third,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  from  being 
tituated  towards  the  fide  of  the  river  on  which  that 
fort  flands,  is  judged  to  admeafure  at  leaft  as  much 
as  the  large  ifland.  The  whole  extent  of  the  preci¬ 
pice,  therefore,  including  the  iflands,  is,  according  to 
this  computation,  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-five 
yards.  This  is  certainly  not  an  exaggerated  fiate- 
xnent.  Some  have  fuppoled,  that  the  line  of  the 
falls  altogether  exceeds  an  Englifh  mile.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  carried  down  the  falls  is  prodigious.  It 
will  be  found  to  amount  to  67 0,255  tons  per  minute, 
though  calculated  limply  from  the  following  data, 
which  ought  to  be  correct,  as  coming  from  an  ex¬ 
perienced  commander  of  one  of  the  King’s  fhips  on 
Lake  Erie,  well  acquainted  in  every  refpecT  with  that 
body  of  water,  viz.  that  where  Lake  Erie,  towards 
its  eafteim  extremity,  is  two  miles  and  a  half  wide, 
the  water  is  fix  feet  deep,  and  the  current  runs  at 
the  rate  of  two  knots  in  an  hour;  hut  Niagara  river, 
between  this  part  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  falls,  receives 
the  waters  of  feveral  large  creeks,  the  quantity  car¬ 
ried  down  the  falls  muff  therefore  be  greater  than 
the  foregoing  computation  makes  it  to  be  ;  if  we  fay 
that  fix  hundred  and  feventy-two  thoufand  tons  of 
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water  are  precipitated  down  the  falls  every  minute, 
the  quantity  will  not  probably  be  much  over-rated. 

To  return  now  to  the  Table  Rock,  fituated  on  the 
Britifh  fide  of  the  river,  and  on  the  verge  of  the 
Horfe-fhoe  Fall.  Here  the  fpedfator  has  an  unob- 
fi rubied  view  of  the  tremendous  rapids  above  the 
fplls,  and  of  the  circumjacent  fhores,  covered  with 
thick  woods  ;  of  the  Horfe-fhoe  fall,  fome  yards  be¬ 
low  him  ;  of  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  at  a  di fiance  to 
tjie  left;  and  of  the  frightful  gulph' beneath,  into 
which,  if  he  has  but  courage  to  approach  to  the  ex- 
pofed  edge  of  the  rock,  he  may  look  down  perpen¬ 
dicularly.  The  afionifhment  excited  in  the  mind  of 
the  fpe btator  by  the  vafin efs  of  the  different  objects 
which  he  contemplates  from  hence  is  great  indeed, and 
few  perfons,  on  coming  here  for  the  firfi  time,  can  for 
fome  minutes  colledt  themfelves  fufficiently  to  be 
able  to  form  any  tolerable  conception  of  the  fiu- 
pendous  feene  before  them.  It  is  impofiible  for  the 
eye  to  embrace  the  whole  of  it  at  once ;  it  rnuft 
gradually  make  itfelf  acquainted,  in  the  firfi  place, 
with  the  component  parts  of  the  feene,  each  one  of 
which  is  in  itlelf  an  objedt  of  wonder ;  and  fuch  a 
length  of  time  does  this  operation  require,  that  many 
of  thofe  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  contem¬ 
plating  the  feene  at  their  leifure,  for  years  together, 
have  thought  that  every  time  they  beheld  it,  each 
part  has  appeared  more  wonderful  and  more  fublime, 
and  that  it  has  only  been  at  the  time  of  their  lafi  vifit 
tpat  they  have  been  able  to  dilcover  all  the  grandeur 
of  the  catarabf. 

Having  fpent  a  conflderable  time  on  the  Table 
Rock,  we  returned  to  the  fields  the  fame  way  by 
which  we  had  defeended,  purfuant  to  the  direction 
of  the  officer  of  engineers  accompanying  us,  who , 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the 
cataradi,  and  of  the  adjoining  ground,  and  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  belt  guide  that  could  be  procured  in  the 
whole  country.  It  would  be  poffible  to  purfue  your 

way 
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way  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffy  from  the  Table.  Rock, 
a  conbderable  way  downwards  ;  but  the  bufhes  are 
fo  exceedingly  thick,  and  the  ground  fo  rugged, 
that  the  tafk  would  be  arduous  in  the  extreme. 

The  next  fpot  from  which  we  lurveyed  the  falls, 
was  from  the  part  of  the  cliff  nearly  oppofite  to  that 
end  of  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall  which  lies  next  to 
the  iiland.  You  hand  here,  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
behind  lbme  bullies,  the  tops  of  which  have  been  cut 
clown  in  order  to  open  the  view.  From  hence  you 
have  a  better  profpedl  of  the  whole  cataract,  and  are 
enabled  to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  politico 
of  the  precipice,  than  from  any  one  other  place. 
The  profpedl  from  hence  is  more  beautiful,  but  I 
think  lefs  grand  than  from  any  other  fpot.  The 
officer  who  fo  politely  directed  our  movements  on 
this  oecahon  was  fo  ft  ruck  with  the  view  from  this 
fpot,'  that  he  once  had  a  wooden  houfe  condrudted, 
and  drawn  down  here  by  oxen,  in  which  he  lived 
until  he  had  Fniflied  feveral  different  drawings  of  the 
eataradf:  one  of  thefe  we  were  gratified  with  the 
light  of,  which  exhibited  a  view  of  the  eataradf  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  when  in  a  mod  curious  and 
wonderful  date.  The  ice  at  this  feafon  of  the  year 
accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the  cataradf  in  im- 
menfe  mounds,  and  huge  icicles,  like  the  pillars  of 
a  ready  building,  hang  pendant  in  many  places  from 
the  top  of  the  precipice,  reaching  nearly  to  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

Having  left  this  place,  we  returned  once  more 
through  the  woods  bordering  upon  the  precipice  to  the 
open  fields,  and  then  diredted  our  courfe  by  a  circuitous 
path,  about  one  mile  in  length,  to  a  part  of  the  cliff 
where  it  is  podiblc  to  defeend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cataradf.  The  river,  for  many  miles  below  the  preci¬ 
pice,  is  bounded  on  each  fide  by  deep,  and  in  mod 
parts  perpendicular  cliffs,  formed  of  earth  and  rocks, 
and  it  is  impoffibleto  defeend  to  the  bottom  of  them, 
except  at  two  places,  where  large  mafles  of  earth 

and 
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find  rocks  have  crumbled  down,  and  ladders  have 
been  placed  from  one  break  to  another,  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  paftengers.  The  firft  of  thefe  places 
which  you  come  to  in  walking  along  the  river,  from 
the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall,  downwards,  is  called  the  “  In¬ 
dian  Ladder,”  the  ladders  having  been  conftrudled 
there  by  the  Indians.  Thefe  ladders,  as  they  are 
called,  of  which  there  are  feveral,  one  below  the 
other,  conftft  (imply  of  long  pine  trees,  with  notches 
cut  in  their  (Ides,  for  the  paifenger  to  reft  his  feet  on. 
The  trees,  even  when  ftrft  placed  there,  would 
vibrate  as  you  ftepped  upon  Them,  owing  to  their 
being  fo  long  and  (lender ;  age  has  rendered  them 
dill  lefs  firm,  and  they  now  certainly  cannot  be 
deemed  fafe,  though  many  perfcns  are  ftill  In  the 
habit  of  defeending  by  their  means.  We  did  not 
attempt  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  by  this 
route,  but  proceeded  to  the  other  place,  which  is 
lower  down  the  river,  called  Mrs.  Simcoe’s  Ladder, 
the  ladders  having  been  originally  placed  there  for  * 
the  accommodation  of  the  lady  of  the  late  governor. 
This  route  is  much  more  frequented  than  the  other  ; 
the  ladders,  properly  fo  called,  are  ftrong,  and  firmly 
placed,  and  none  of  them,  owing  to  the  frequent 
breaks  in  the  cliff,  are  required  to  be  of  fuch  a  great 
length  but  what  even  a  lady  might  pafs  up  or  down 
them  without  fear  of  danger.  To  defeend  over  the 
rugged  rocks,  however,  the  whole  way  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff,  is  certainly  no  trifling  undertaking, 
and  few  ladies,  I  believe,  could  be  found  of  fufficient 
ftrength  of  body  to  encounter  the  fatigue  of  fuch  an 
expedition. 

On  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  you  find 
yourfclf  in  the  midft  of  huge  piles  of  mis-(hapen  rocks, 
with  great  maftes  of  earth  and  rocks  projecting  from 
the  fide  of  the  cliff,  and  overgrown  with  pines  and 
cedars  hanging  over  your  head,  apparently  ready  to 
crumble  down  and  crufli  you  to  atoms.  Many  of 
the  large  trees  grow  with  their  heads  downwards. 
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being  fufpended  by  their  roots,  which  had  taken 
fuch  a  firm  hold  in  the  ground  at  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  that  when  part  of  it  gave  way  the  trees  did  not 
fall  altogether.  The  river  before  you  here  is  fome- 
what  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide;  and  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  it,  a  little  to  the  right,  the  Fort 
Schloper  Fall  is  feen  to  great  advantage:  what  you 
fee  of  the  Horfe-fhde  Fall  alfo  appears  in  a  very 
favourable  point  of  view  ;  the  projecting  cliff  con¬ 
ceals  nearly  one  half  of  it.  The  Fort  Schloper  Fall, 
is  fkirted  at  bottom  by  milk  white  foam,  which 
afeends  in  thick  volumes  from  the  rocks ;  but  it  is 
not  feen  to  rife  above  the  fall  like  a  cloud  of  fmo'ke, 
as  is  the  cafe  at  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall;  neverthelefs 
the  fpray  is  fo  Confiderable,  that  it  defeends  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  Simcoe’s 
Ladder,  like  rain. 

Having  reached  the  margin  of  the  river,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  the  Great  Fall,  along  the  firand, 
which  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  way  thither  con- 
fifis  of  horizontal  beds  of  limefione  rock,  covered 
with  gravel,  except,  indeed,  where  great  piles  of 
ffone  have  fallen  from  the  tides  of  the  cliff.  Thefe 
horizontal  beds  of  rock,  in  fome  places,  extend  very 
far  into  the  river,  forming  points  which  break  the 
force  of  the  current,  and  occafion  ftrong  eddies  along 
particular  parts  of  the  fhore.  Here  great  numbers, 
of  the  bodies  of  fifhes,  fquirrels,  foxes,  and  various 
other  animals,  that,  unable  to  ftem  the  current  of 
the  river  above  the  falls,  have  been  carried  down 
them,  and  confequently  killed,  are  wafhed  up.  The 
fhore  is  Iikewile  found  fire  wed  with  trees,  and  large 
pieces  of  timber,  that  have  been  fwept  away  from 
the  faw  mills  above  the  fills,  and  carried  down  the 
precipice.  The  timber  is  generally  terribly  fhattered, 
and  the  carcafes  of  all  the  large  animals,  particularly 
of  the  large  fifhes,  are  found  very  much  bruifed.  A 
dreadful  flench  arifes  from  the  quantity  of  putrid 
matter  lying  on  the  fhore,  and  numberlefs  birds  of 
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prey,  attradled  by  it,  are  always  feen  hovering  about 
the  place. 

Amongft  the  mod  numerous  dories  current  in  the 
country,  relating  to  this  wonderful  cataradl,  there  is  one 
that  records  the  haplefs  fate  of  a  poor  Indian,  which  I 
feledt,  as  the  truth  of  it  is  unqueftionable.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  hero  of  this  tale,  intoxicated,  it  feems,  with  fpi- 
rits,  had  laid  himfelf  down  to  fleep  at  the  bottom  of  his 
canoe,  which  was  fallen cd  to  the  beach  at  the  di fiance 
of  fome  miles  above  the  falls.  His  fquaw  fat  on  the 
fhore  to  watch  him.  Whilft  they  were  in  this  fitua- 
lion,  a  failor  from  one  of  the  fhips  of  war  on  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  lakes  happened  to  pafs  by  ;  he  was  (truck 
with  the  charms  of  the  fquaw,  and  infiantly  deter¬ 
mined  upon  enjoying  them.  The  faithful  creature, 
however,  unwilling  to  gratify  his  defires,  battened  to 
the  canoe  to  aroufe  her  hufband  ;  but  before  (lie 
could  effedl  her  purpofe,  the  failor  cut  the  cord  by 
which  the  canoe  was  fattened,  and  let  it  adrift.  It 
quickly  floated  away  with  the  dream  from  the  fatal 
fpot,  and  ere  many  minutes  elapfed,  was  carried  down 
into  the  midd  of  the  rapids.  Here  it  was  diftindlly 
feen  by  feveral  perfons  that  were  (landing  on  the  ad¬ 
jacent  (bore,  whofe  attention  had  been  caught  by  the 
Angularity  of  the  appearance  of  a  canoe  in  fuch  a  part 
of  the  river.  The  violent  motion  of  the  waves  foon 
awoke  the  Indian  ;  he  darted  up,  looked  wildly 
around,  and  perceiving  his  danger,  indantly  feized 
his  paddle,  and  made  the  mod  furprifing  exertions  to 
fave  himfelf ;  but  finding  in  a  little  time  that  all  his 
efforts  would  be  of  no  avail  in  ffemming  the  impetuo- 
ffty  of  the  current,  he  with  great  compofurc  put  afide 
his  paddle,  wrapt  himfelf  up  in  his  blanket,  and  again 
laid  himfelf  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  In  a 
few  feconds  he  was  hurried  down  the  precipice  ;  but 
neither  he  nor  his  canoe  were  ever  feen  more.  It 
is  fuppofed  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent-tilings  that  happen  to  be  carried  down  the  falls 
re -appear  at  bottom. 
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From  the  foot  of  Simcoe’s  Ladder  you  may  walk 
along  the  ftrand  for  fome  diftance  without  inconve¬ 
nience  ;  but  as  you  approach  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall, 
the  way  becomes  more  and  more  rugged.  In  fome 
places  wTberc  the  cliff  has  crumbled  down,  huge 
mounds  of  earth,  rocks,  and  trees,  reaching  to  the 
water's  edge,  oppofe  your  courfe  ;  it  feems  impofftble 
to  pafs  them  ;  and,  indeed,  without  a  guide,  a  ilranger 
would  never  find  his  way  to  the  oppoiite  fide  ;  for  to 
get  there  it  is  neceftary  to  mount  nearly  to  their  top, 
and  then  to  crawl  on  your  bands  and  knees  through 
long  dark  holes,  where  pallagcs  are  left  open  between 
the  torn  up  rocks  and  trees.  After  palling  tliefe 
mounds,  you  have  to  climb  from  rock  to  rock  clofe 
under  the  cliff,  for  there  is  but  little  fpace  here  be¬ 
tween  the  cliff  and  the  river,  and  thefe  rocks  are  fo 
flippery,  owing  to  the  continual  moifture  from  the 
fpray,  which  defeends  very  heavily,  that  without  the 
utmoft  precaution  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  efcapc  a 
fall.  At  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Great  Fall  we  were  as  wet,  owing  to  the  fpray,  as  if 
each  of  us  had  beep  thrown  into  the  river. 

There  is  nothing  what  foe  ver  to  prevent  you  from 
palling  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Great  Fall  ;  and  you 
might  even  proceed  behind  the  prodigious  fneet  of 
water  that  comes  pouring  down  from  the  top  of  the 
precipice,  for  the  water  falls  from  the  edge  of  a  pro¬ 
jecting  rock  ;  and,  moreover,  caverns  of  a  very  con- 
liderable  fizc  have  been  hollowed  out  of  the  rocks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  owing  to  the  violent  ebul¬ 
lition  of  the  water,  which  extend  fome  way  underneath 
the  bed  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  I  advanced 
within  about  fix  yards  of  the  edge  of  the  fheet  of 
water,  juft  far  enough  to  peep  into  the  caverns  behind 
it ;  but  here  my  breath  was  nearly  taken  away  by  the 
violent  whirlwind  that  always  rages  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cataraCt,  occaftoned  by  the  concuftion  of  fuch  a 
vaft  bodv  of  water  auainft  the  rocks.  I  confefs  I  had 
no  inclination  at  the  tiise  to  go  farther  ;  nor,  indeed, 
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any  of  us  afterwards  attempted  to  explore  the  dreary 
confines  of  thefe  caverns,  where  death  feemed  to 
await  him  that  fhould  be  daring  enough  to  enter 
their  threatening  jaws.  No  words  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  feene  at 
this  place.  Your  fenfes  are  appalled  by  the  light  of 
the  immenfe  body  of  water  that  comes  pouring  down 
fo  clofely  to  you  from  the  top  of  the  liupendous  pre¬ 
cipice,  and  by  the  thundering  found  of  the  billows 
dafhing  againfi  the  rocky  tides  of  the  caverns  below  ; 
you  tremble  with  reverential  fear,  when  you  conlider 
that  a  blaft  of  the  whirlwind  might  fweep  you  from  off 
the  llippery  rocks  on  which  you  Hand,  and  precipitate 
you  into  the  dreadful  gulph  beneath,  from  whence  all 
the  power  of  man  could  not  extricate  you  ;  you  feel 
what  an  inlignificant  being  you  are  in  the  creation, 
and  your  mind  is  forcibly  imprefled  with  an  awful  idea 
of  the  power  of  that  mighty  Being  who  commanded 
the  waters  to  flow. 

Since  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were  firft  difeovered 
they  have  receded  very  confiderably,  owing  to  the  dif- 
rupture  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  precipice.  The 
rocks  at  bottom  are  firft  loofened  by  the  conftant  ae- 
tion  of  the  water  upon  them  ;  they  are  afterwards  car¬ 
ried  away,  and  thofe  at  top  being  thus  undermined, 
are  foon  broken  by  the  weight  of  the  water  ru thing 
over  them  :  even  within  the  memory  of  many  of  the 
prefent  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  falls  have  re¬ 
ceded  feveral  yards.  The  commodore  of  the  King’s 
velfels  on  Lake  Erie,  who  had  been  employed  on  that 
lake  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  informed  me,  that 
when  he  firft  came  into  the  country  it  was  a  common 
practice  for  young  men  to  go  to  the  ifiand  in  the 
middle  of  the  falls  ;  that  after  dining  there,  they  ufed 
frequently  to  dare  each  other  to  walk  into  the  river  to¬ 
wards  certain  large  rocks  in  the  midft  of  the  rapids, 
not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  falls  ;  and  fometimes  to 
proceed  through  the  water,  even  beyond  thefe  rocks. 
No  fuch  rocks  are  to  be  feen  at  prefent ;  and  were  a 
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man  to  advance  two  yards  into  the  river  from  the 
ifland,  he  would  be  inevitably  fwept  away  by  the  tor¬ 
rent.  It  has  been  conjectured,  as  I  before  mentioned, 
that  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were  originally  fituated  at 
Queen  flown  ;  and  indeed  the  more  pains  you  take  to 
examine  the  courfe  of  the  river  from  the  prefen t  falls 
downward,  the  more  reafon  is  there  to  imagine  that 
fuch  a  conjecture  is  well  founded.  From  the  preci¬ 
pice  nearly  down  to  Queenflown,  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  flrewed  with  large  rocks,  and  the  banks  are  broken 
and  rugged  ;  circumfhmces  which  plainly  denote 
that  fotne  great  difruption  has  taken  place  along  this 
part  of  the  river ;  and  we  need  be  at  no  lofs  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it,  as  there  are  evident  marks  of  the  addon 
of  water  upon  the  tides  of  the  banks,  and  confiderably 
above  their  prefent  bafes.  Now  the  river  has  never 
been  known  to  rife  near  thefe  marks  during  the 
grcatcfl  floods  ;  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  its  bed  mu  ft 
have  been  once  much  more  elevated  than  it  is  at  pre¬ 
fent.  Below  Queen  down,  however,  there  are  no 
traces  on  the  banks  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  level 
of  the  water  was  ever  much  higher  there  than  it  is 
now.  The  fudden  increafe  of  the  depth  of  the  river 
juft  below  the  hills  at  Queen  (town,  and  its  fudden 
expanfion  there  at  the  fame  time,  idem  to  indicate 
that  the  waters  mud  for  a  great  length  of  time  have* 
fallen  from  the  top  of  the  hills,  and  thus  have  formed 
that  cxtenfive  deep  baiin  below  the  village.  In  the 
river,  a  mile  or  two  above  Queenflown,  there  is  a 
tremendous  whirlpool,  owing  to  a  deep  hole  in  the  , 
bed  ;  this  hole  was  probably  alfo  formed  by  the  wa¬ 
ters  falling  for  a  great  length  ot  time  on  the  fame 
fpot,  in  confequence  of  the  rocks  which  compofed  the 
then  precipice  having  remained  firmer  than  thofe  at 
any  other  place  did.  Tradition  tells  us,  that  the 
great  fall,  inftead  of  having  been  in  the  form  of  a 
horfe-fhoe,  once  projected  in  the  middle.  For  a 
century  pad,  however,  it  has  remained  nearly  in  the 
prefent  form  ;  and  as  the  ebullition  of  the  water  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  cataradl  is  fo  much  greater  at' 
the  center  of  this  fall  than  in  any  other  part,  and  as  the 
water  confequently  adts  with  more  force  there  in  un¬ 
dermining  the  precipice  than  at  any  other  part,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  it  m ay  remain  nearly  in  the  fame 
form  for  ages  to  come. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall  is  found  a 
kind  of  white  concrete  fubdance,  by  the  people  of 
the  country,  called  fpray.  Some  perfons  have  fup- 
pofed  that  it  is  formed  from  the  earthy  particles  of  the 
water,  which  defcending,  owing  to  their  great  fpecific 
gravity,  quicker  than  the  other  particles,  adhere  to 
the  rocks,  and  are  there  formed  into  a  mafs.  This  con  - 
Crete  fubftance  has  precifely  the  appearance  of  petri¬ 
fied  froth  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  found  ad¬ 
hering  to  thofe  rocks  again  d  which  the  greateft  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  froth,  that  floats  upon  the  water,  is 
walked  by  the  eddies. 

We  did  not  think  of  afeending  the  cliff  till  the 
evening  was  far  advanced,  and  had  it  been  poffible  to 
have  found  our  way  up  in  the  dark,  I  verily  believe 
we  fhould  have  remained  at  the  bottom  of  it  until 
midnight.  Juft  as  we  left  the  foot  of  the  great  fall  the 
fun  broke  through  the  clouds,  and  one  of  the  mod 
beautiful  and  perfect  rainbows  that  ever  I  beheld  was 
exhibited  in  the  fpray  that  arofe  from  the  fall.  It  is 
only  at  evening  and  morning  that  the  rainbow  is  feen 
in  perfection  ;  for  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  deep 
precipice,  fnade  the  fun  from  the  fpray  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

At  a  great  didance  from  the  foot  of  the  ladder  we 
halted,  and  one  of  the  party  was  difpatched  to  fetch  . 
a  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  pair  of  goblets,  which  had 
been  depofited  under  forte  ftones  on  the  margin  of 
the  river,  in.  our  way  to  the  great  fall,  whither  it 
would  have  been  highly  inconvenient  to  have  carried 
them.  Wet  from  head  to  foot,  and  greatly  fatigued, 
there  certainly  was  not  oneamongd  us  that  appeared, 
at  the  moment,  defirous  of  getting  the  brandy,  in 
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order  to  pour  out  a  libation  to  the  tutelary  deities  of 
the  cataract ;  nor  indeed  was  there  much  reafon  to 
apprehend  that  our  piety  would  have  {hone  forth 
mare  confpicuoufly  afterwards  ;  however  it  was  not 
put  to  the  teft ;  for  the  meffenger  returned  in  a 
few  minutes  with  the  woeful  intelligence  that  the 
brandy  and  goblets  had  been  ftolen.  We  were  at 
no  great  lofs  in  gu effing  who  the  thieves  were. 
Perched  on  the  rocks,  at  a  little  difiance  from  us,  fat 
a  pair  of  the  river  nymphs,  not  “  nymphs  with  fedged 
“  crowns  and  ever  harmlefs  looks ;  not  <£  temperate 

nymphs/’  but  a  pair  of  fquat  fturdy  old  wenches, 
that  with  clofe  bonnets  and  tucked  up  petticoats  had 
Crawled  down  the  cliff,  and  were  bulled  with  long 
rods  in  angling  forfifh.  Their  noify  clack  plainly  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  had  been  well  pleafed  with  the 
brandy,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  entertain  any  hopes 
of  recovering  the  fpoil  ;  we  e’en  flaked  our  third, 
therefore,  with  a  draught  from  the  wholcfome  flood, 
and  having  done  fo,  boldly  pufhed  forward,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  was  quite  dark  regained  the  habitations  from 
whence  we  had  darted. 

On  returning  we  found  a  well-fprcad  table  laid  out 
for  us  in  the  porch  of  the  houfe,  and  having  gratified 
the  keen  appetite  which  the  fatigue  we  had  encoun¬ 
tered  had  excited,  our  friendly  guides,  having  pre- 
vioufly  given  us  infirndtions  for  examining  the  falls 
more  particularly,  fet  oft'  by  moonlight  for  Niagara, 
and  we  repaired  to  Fort  Chippeway,  three  miles  above 
the  falls,  which  place  we  made  our  head- quarters 
while  we  remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  becaufe 
there  was  a  tolerable  tavern,  and  no  houfe  in  the 
village  near  the  falls,  where  ficknefs  was  not  pre¬ 
valent. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  much  lefs  difficult  of 
accefs-now  than  they  were  fome  years  ago:  Charle¬ 
voix,  who  vifited  them  in  the  year  3  720,  tells  us,  that 
they  were  only  to  be  viewed  from  one  fpot ;  and  that 
from  thence  the  fpeefator  had  only  a  fide  profpedt  of 

them. 
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them.  Had  he  been  able  to  have  defcended  to  the 
bottom,  he  would  have  had  ocular  demonftration  o 
the  exiftence  of  caverns  underneath  the  precipice, 
which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe  from  the  hollow 
found  of  the  falling  of  the  waters  ;  from  the  number 
of  carcafes  wafhed  up  there  on  different  parts  of  the 
if  rand,  and  would  alfo  have  been  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  a  circumftance  which  he  totally  difbelieved, 
namely,  that  fifh  were  oftentimes  unable  to  item  the 
rapid  current  above  the  fills,  and  were  confequently 
carried  down  the  precipice. 

The  moft  favourable  fealon  for  vifiting  the  falls  is 
about  the  middle  of  September,  the  time  when  we 
faw  them  ;  for  then  the  woods  are  feen  in  all  their 
glory,  beautifully  variegated  with  the  rich  tints  of 
autumn  ;  and  the  fpe&ator  is  not  then  annoyed  with 
vermin.  In  the  fummer  fcafon  you  meet  with  rattle- 
fnakes  at  every  ftep,  and  mufquitoes  fwarm  fo  thickly 
in  the  air,  that  to  ufe  a  common  phrafe  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  “  you  might  cut  them  with  a  knife.*’  The  cold 
nights  in  the  beginning  of  September  effectually 
banifh  thefe  noxious  animals. 

• - -  - - 
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Malden,  October. 


IYQRT  Chippewa  y,  from  whence  my  la  ft  letter 
was  dated,  is  a  fmall  ftockaded  fort,  fttnated  on 
the  borders  of  a  creek  of  the  fame  name,  about  two 
hundred  yards  diftant  from  Niagara  River.  ..Had  it 
been  built  immediately  on  the  latter  ftream,  its  fitua- 
lion  would  have  been  much  more  convenient ;  for 
the  water  of  the  creek  is  fo  bad  that  it  cannot  be 
drank,  and  the  garrifon  is  obliged  to  draw  water 
daily  from  the  river.  The  fort,  which  occupies  about 
one  rood  of  ground  only,  conftfts  of  a  fmall  block 
houfc,  in  doled  by  a  blockade  of  cedar  pofts  about 
twelve  feet  high,  which  is  merely  fufficient  to  defend 
the  garrifon  again  it  mufquet  ftiot.  Adjoining  to  the 
fort  there  are  about  feven  or  eight  farm  houles,  and 
fome  large  ftone  houfes,  where  goods  are  depoftted 
preparatory  to  their  being  conveyed  up  the  river  in 
bateau R,  or  acrofs  the  portage  in  carts,  to  Queen  (town. 
It  is  faid  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  cut  a  canal 
from  hence  to  Quecnftown,  by  means  of  which  the 
tioublefome  and  expenfive  procefs  of  unlading  the 
bateaux  and  tranfporting  the  goods  in  carts  along  the 
portage  would  be  avoided.  Such  a  canal  will  in  all 
probability  be  undertaken  one  day  or  other:* but 
whenever  that  fhall  be  the  cafe,  there  is  reafon  to 
,  think  that  it  will  be  cut  on  the  New  York  fide  of  the 
liver,  for  two  reafons  ;  ftrft,  becaufe  the  ground  on 
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that  fide  is  much  more  favourable;  for  fuch  an  under¬ 
taking  ;  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  the  ftate  of  New  York 
is  much  more  populous,  and  far  better  enabled  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  large  lams  of  money  that  would  be  requi- 
fite  for  cutting  a  canal  through  fuch  rugged  ground 
as  borders  upon  the  river,  than  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada  either  is  at  prefent,  or  appears  likely  to  be. 

About  fifteen  men,  under  the  command  of  a  lieu¬ 
tenant,  arc  ufually  quartered  at  Fort  Chippeway,  who 
are  moftly  employed  in  conducing,  in  bateaux  from 
thence  to  Fort  Erie,  the  ftores  for  the  troops  in  the 
upper  country,  and  the  prefents  for  the  Indians. 

After  we  had  gratified  our  curiofity  in  regard  to 
the  wonderous  objedls  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  lead; 
as  far  as  our  time  would  permit,  we  were  obligingly 
furnifhed  with  a  bateau  by  the  officer  at  Fort  Chip¬ 
peway,  to  whom  we  carried  letters,  to  convey  us  to 
Fort  Erie.  My  companions  embarked  in  it  with  our 
baggage,  when  the  morning  appointed  for  our  de¬ 
parture  arrived  ;  but  defirous  of  taking  one  more  look 
at  the  falls,  I  fiaid  behind,  determining  *  to  follow 
them  on  foot  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  ;  I  accordingly 
walked  down  to  the  falls  from  Fort  Chippeway  after 
breakfaft,  fpent  an  hour  or  two  there,  returned  to  the 
fort,  and  having  flopped  a  fhort  time  to  reft  myfelf 
after  the  fatigues  of  climbing  the  fteeps  about  the 
falls,  I  fet  out  for  Fort  Erie,  fifteen  miles  'diftant  from 
Chippeway,  accompanied  by  my  faithful  fervant  Ed¬ 
ward,  who  has  indeed  been  a  treafure  to  me  fince  I 
have  been  in  America.  The  day  was  by  no  means 
favourable  for  a  pedeftrian  expedition  ;  it  was  in¬ 
tensely  hot,  and  we  had  not  proceeded  far  before  we 
found  the  neceffity  of  taking  off  our  jackets,  wraift- 
coats,  and  cravats,  and  carrying  them  in  a  bundle  on 
our  backs.  Several  parties  of  Indians  that  I  met  go¬ 
ing  down  the  river  in  canoes  were  (lark  naked. 

The  banks  of  Niagara  River,  between  Chippeway 
and  Fort  Erie,  are  very  low,  and  covered,  for  the 
in  oft  part,  with  fhrubs,  under  whofe  fhadc,  upon  the 
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gravelly  beach  of  the  river,  the  weary  traveller  finds 
an  agreeable  refting  place.  For  the  firft  few  miles 
from  Chippeway  there  are  fcarcely  any  houfes  to  be 
feen  ;  bat  about  half  way  between  that  place  and 
Fort  Erie  they  are  thickly  fcattered  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  houfes  in  this  neighbourhood  were, 
remarkably  well  built,  and  appeared  to  be  kept  in  a 
Fate  of  great  neatnefs  ;  moft  of  them  were  fheathed 
with  boards,  and  painted  white.  The  lands  adjoining 
them  are  rich,  and  were  well  cultivated.  The  crops 
of  Indian  corn  were  Fill  Handing  here,  which  had  a 
moll  luxuriant  afpeCt  ;  in  many  of  the  fields  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  a  fiem  lefs  than  eight  feet  in 
height.  Between  the  rows  they  fow  gourds,  fquafhes, 
and  melons,  of  which  laft  every  fort  attains  to  a  fiate 
of  great  perfection  in  the  open  air  throughout  the 
inhabited  parts  of  the  two  provinces.  Peaches  in  this 
part  of  the  country  likewife  come  to  perfection  in  the 
open  air,  but  in  Lower  Canada,  the  fummers  are  too 
ihort  to  permit  them  to  ripen  ftifficiently.  The  win* 
ters  here  a  re  very  fevere  whilfi  they  lair,  but  it  is  fel- 
dom  that  the  fnow  lies  longer  than  three  months  on 
the  ground.  The  fummers  are  intcnfely  hot,  Fahren¬ 
heit's  thermometer  often  rifing  to  g6°,  and  fometimes 
above  100°. 

As  I  palled  along  to  Fort  Erie  I  killed  a  grCafc 
many  large  fnakes  of  different  forts  that  I  found  balk¬ 
ing  in  the  fun.  Amongft  them  I  did  not  find  any 
rattlefhakes  :  thefe  reptiles,  however,  are  very  com¬ 
monly  met  with  here;  and  at  the  difiance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  from  the  river,  up  the  country,  it  is 
laid  that  they  are  fo  numerous  as  to  render  the  fur- 
veying  of  land  a  matter  of  very  great  danger.  It  is 
a  circumfiance  firongly  in  favonr  of  Lower  Canada, 
that  the  rattlefnake  is  not  found  there  ;  it  is  feldom 
found,  indeed,  to  the  northward  of  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  of  north  latitude. 

Fort  Erie  fiands  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Lake 
Erie ;  it  is  a  final!  fiockaded  fort,  fomewfiat  fimilar 
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to  that  at  Chippeway  ;  and  adjoining  it  are  extenfiv« 
ftores  as  at  Chippeway,  and  about  half  a  dozen  mifer- 
able  little  dwellings.  On  arriving  there  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  difcovering  my  companions ;  1  found 
them  lodged  in  a  fmall  log-houfe,  which  contained 
but  the  one  room,  and  juft  fitting  down  to  a  flipper 
they  had  procured  through  the  affifiance  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  Indian  department,  who  accompanied 
them  from  Chippeway.  This  habitation  was  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  an  old  woman,  who  in  her  younger  days  had 
followed  the  drum,  and  now  gained  her  livelihood 
by  accommodating,  to  the  belt  of  her  power,  fuch 
travellers  as  pafled  by  Fort  Erie.  A  lorry  habitation 
it  was  ;  the  crazy  door  was  ready  to  drop  off  the 
hinges,  and  in  all  the  three  windows  of  it  not  one 
pane  of  glafs  was  there,  &  young  gentleman  from 
Detroit  having  amufed  himfelf,  whilft  detained  in  the 
place  by  contrary  winds,  fome  little  time  before  our 
arrival,  with  (hooting  arrows  through  them.  It  was 
not  likely  that  thefe  windows  would  be  fpeedily  re¬ 
paired,  for  no  glazier  was  to  be  met  with  nearer  than 
Newark,  thirty-fix  miles  difiant.  Here,  as  we  lay 
folded  in  our  (kins  on  the  floor,  the  rain  beat  in 
upon  us,  and  the  wind  whiffled  about  our  ears  ;  but 
this  was  not  the  world.  In  the  morning  we  found  it 
a  difficult  matter  to  get  wherewith  to  fatisfy  our 
hunger  ;  dinner  was  more  difficult  to  be  had  than 
breakfaft,  fupper  than  dinner ;  there  feemed  to  be  a 
greater  fcarcity  of  provifions  alfo  the  fecond  day  than 
there  was  on  the  firfi.  At  laid,  fearing  that  we  fhould 
be  fami filed  if  we  remained  longer  under  the  care  of 
old  mother  Palmer,  we  embarked  at  once  on  board 
the  vefiel  of  war  in  which  we  intended  to  crofs  the 
lake,  where,  although  fometimes  tolled  about  by  the 
raging  contrary  winds,  yet  we  had  comfortable  births, 
and  fared  plenteoufly  every  day. 

Ships  lie  oppofite  to  Fort  Erie,  at  the  difiance  of 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  fhore ;  they  are 
there  expofed  to  all  the  violence  of  the  wefierly  winds, 
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but  the  anchorage  is  excellent,  and  they  ride  in  per¬ 
fect  fafety.  Three  veffels  of  war,  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  tons,  and  carrying  from  eight  to  twelve  guns 
each,  betides  two  or  three  merchant  veffels,  lay  wind 
bound  whilft  we  remained  here.  The  little  fort,  with 
the  furrounding  houfes  built  on  the  rocky  fhore,  the 
veffels  lying  at  anchor  before  it,  the  rich  woods,  the 
diftant  hills  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  lake,  and  the 
vaft  lake  itfelf,  extending  to  the  fartheft  part  of  the 
horizon,  altogether  formed  an  interefling  and  beau¬ 
tiful  fcene. 

Whilfl  we  were  detained  here  by  contrary  winds, 
we  regularly  went  on  fhore  after  breakfaft  to  take  a 
ramble  in  the  woods  ;  oftentimes  alfo  we'amufed  our- 
lelves  with  the  diverfion  of  hunting  fquirrels  with 
dogs,  amongft  the  fhrubs  and  young  trees  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  thoufands  of  which  animals  we 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort.  The  fquir¬ 
rels,  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  leap  from 
tree  to  tree  with  wonderful  fwiftnefs  ;  you  follow 
them  clofely,  fhaking  the  trees,  and  firiking  againft 
the  branches  with  poles.  Sometimes  they  will  lead 
you  a  chace  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  more  ;  but 
fooner  or  later,  terrified  by  your  attentive  purfuil, 
make  a  falfe  leap,  and  come  to  the  ground  ;  the  dogs, 
ever  on  the  watch,  then  feize  the  opportunity  to  lay 
hold  of  them  ;  frequently,  however,  the  fquirrels 
will  elude  their  repeated  lnaps,  and  mount  another 
tree  before  you  can  look  round  you.  I  have  feldom 
known  them  to  be  hurt  by  their  fall,  nothwithftand- 
ing  that  I  have  many  times  feen  them  tumble  from 
branches  of  trees  upwards  of  twenty  feet  from  the 

tly  to  fall  in  with 
parties  of  the  Seneka  Indians,  from  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  lake,  that  wereamufing  themfelves  with  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fhooting  thefe  animals.  They  (hot  them 
principally  with  bows  and  blow-guns,  at  the  ufe  of 
which  lalt  the  Senekas  are  wonderfully  expert.  The 
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blow- gun  is  a  narrow  tube,  commonly  about  fix  feet 
in  length,  made  of  a  cane  reed,  or  oi  fame  pithy  wood, 
through  which  they  drive  fhort  (lender  arrows  by  the 
force  of  the  breath,  the  arrows  are  not  much  thicker 
than  the  lower  firing  of  a  violin  ;  they  are  headed 
generally  with  little  triangular  bits  of  tin,  and  round 
the  oppodte  ends,  for  the1  length  of  two  inches,  a 
quantity  of  the  down  of  thiftles,  or  fomething  very 
like  it,  is  bound,  fo  as  to  leave  the  arrows  at  this  part 
of  fuch  a  thicknefs  that  they  may  but  barely  pafs  into 
the  tube.  The  arrows  are  put  in  at  the  end  of  the 
tube  that  is  held  next  to  the  mouth,  the  down  catches 
the  breath,  and  with  a  fmart  puff  they  will  fly  to  the 
diftance  of  fifty  yards.  I  have  followed  young  Seneka 
Indians,  whilft  (hooting  with  blow-guns,  for  hours  to¬ 
gether,  during  which  time  I  have  never  known  them 
once  to  mifs  their  aim,  at  the  diflanec  of  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  yards,  although  they  (hot  at  the  little  rod  fquir- 
rcls,  which  are  not  half  the  lize  of  a  rat;  and  with 

fuch  wonderful  force  ufed  they  to  blow  forth  the  ar- 
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rows,  that  they  frequently' drove  them  up  to  the  very 
thiftle-down  through  the  heads  of  the  larged  black 
fquirrels.  The  efledt  of  thefe  guns  appears  at  flrft 
like  magic.  The  tube  is  put  to  the  mouth,  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  you  fee  the  fquirrel  that  is 
aimed  at  fall  iifelcfs  to  the  ground  ;  no  report,  not  the 
fmallefl  nolle  even,  is  to  be  heard*  nor  is  it  polflble 
to  fee  the  arrow,  1b  quickly  does  it  fly,  until  it  ap¬ 
pears  fattened  in  the  body  of  the  animal. 

The  Seneka  is  one  of  the  fix  nations  which  for¬ 
merly  bore  the  general  name  of  the  Iroquois  Indians. 
Their  principal  village  is  fituated  on  Buffalo  Creek, 
which  falls  into  the  ealtern  extremity  of  Lake  Eric, 
on  the  New  York  (bore.  We  took  the  (flip’s  boat 
one  morning,  and  went  over  to  viflt  it,  but  all  the 
Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  amounting  in 
all  to  upwards  of  (ix  hundred  perfons,  had,  at  an  early 
hour,  gone  down  to  Fort  Niagara,  to  partake  of  a 
Lad  which  was  there  prepared,  for  them.  We  walked 
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about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village,  dined  on 
the  grafs  on  fome  cold  provifions  that  we  had  taken 
with  us,  and  in  the  evening  returned. 

Oppodte  to  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek  there  is  a 
very  dangerous  fand  bar,  which  at  times  it  is  totally 
impodible  to  pafs  in  any  other  veflels  than  bateaux  $ 
we  found  it  no  ealy  matter  to  get  over  it  in  the  Chip’s 
long  boat  with  four  oars  on  going  into  the  creek  * 
and  in  returning  the  paflage  was  really  tremendous. 
The  wind,  which  was  wederly,  and  of  courfe  impelled 
the  vaft  body  of  water  in  the  lake  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  creek,  had  increafed  confiderably  whilfl  we  had 
been  on  fliore,  and  the  waves  had  begun  to  break 
with  fuch  fury  over  the  bar,  that  it  was  not  without 
a  confiderable  fhare  of  terror  that  we  contemplated 
the  profpedf  of  paffing  through  them  :  the  commo¬ 
dore  of  the  King’s  fhips  on  the  lake,  who  was  at  the 
helm,  was  determined,  however,  to  crofs  the  bar  that 
night,  and  accordingly,  a  ftri6l  filence  having  been 
enjoined  that  the  crew  might  hear  his  orders,  we 
boldly  entered  into  the  midft  of  the  breakers  :  the 
boat  now  rolled  about  in  a  mod  alarming  manner ; 
fometimes  it  mounted  into  the  air  on  the  top  of  the 
mighty  billows,  at  other  times  it  came  thumping  down 
with  prodigious  force  on  the  bar ;  at  lad  it  duck 
quite  fad  in  the  fand  ;  neither  oars  nor  rudder  were 
any  longer  of  ufe,  and  for  a  moment  we  gave  our- 
felves  over  for  lod  ;  the  waves  that  rolled  towards  us 
broke  on  all  bdes  with  a  noife  like  that  of  thunder, 
and  we  were  expecting  that  the  boat  would  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  fome  one  or  other  of  them  every  indant, 
when  luckily  a  large  wave,  that  rolled  on  a  little  far¬ 
ther  than  the  red  without  breaking  into  foam,  fet  us 
again  afloat,  and  the  oarfmen  making  at  that  moment 
the  mod  vigorous  exertions,  we  once  more  got  into 
deep  water  ;  it  was  not,  however,  until  after  many 
minutes  that  we  were  fafely  out  of  the  tremendous 
furf.  A  boat,  with  h.  pair  of  oars  only,  that  attempted 
to  follow  us,  was  overwhelmed  in  an  indant  by  a 
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wave  which  broke  over  her  :  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of 
attempting  to  give  any  abidance  to  her  crew,  and  we 
were  obliged  for  a  time  to  endure  the  painful  thought 
that  they  might  be  ftruggling  with  death  within  a  few 
yards  of  us  ;  but  before  we  lob  fight  of  the  (bore  we 
had  the  fatisfadtion  of  beholding  them  all  banding  in 
fafety  on  the  beach,  which  they  had  reached  by  fwim- 
ming. 

After  having  been  detained  about  feven  days  at 
Fort  Erie,  the  wind  veered  about  in  our  favour,  the 
fignal  gun  was  fired,  the  paflengers  repaired  on  board, 
and  at  half  an  hour  before  fun-let  we  launched  forth 
into  the  lake.  It  was  much  fuch  another  evening  as 
that  on  which  we  left  Kingbon  ;  the  vaft  lake, 
bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  glowed  with  the  rich 
warm  tints  that  were  rebelled  in  its  unruffled  furface 
from  the  webern  Iky  ;  and  the  top  of  the  tall  foreffl, 
adorning  the  fhores,  appeared  fringed  with  gold,  as 
the  fun  funk  down  behind  it.  There  was  but  little 
wind  during  the  firb  part  of  the  night ;  but  after¬ 
wards  a  freffl  breeze  fprang  up,  and  by  ten  o’clock 
the  next  morning  we  found  ourfelves  forty  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  fort :  the  profperous  gale,  however,  did 
not  long  continue,  the  Iky  became  overcab,  the  wraves 
began  to  roll  with  fury,  and  the  captain  judging  it 
advifeable  to  leek  a  place  of  fhelter  again  ft  the  im¬ 
pending  borm,  the  (hip  was  put  about,  and  with  all 
pobible  expedition  meafured  back  the  way  which  we 
had  jub  made  with  fo  much.pleafure.  We  did  not 
return,  hov/ever,  the  whole  way  to  Fort  Erie,  but  run 
into  a  final  1  bay  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  lake,  about 
ten  miles  dibant,  ffleltered  by  Point  Abineau  :  by 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  vebel  was  fafely 
moored,  and  this  bufinels  having  been  accomplifhed, 
we  proceeded  in  the  long  boat  to  the  fflore,  which 
was  about  two  miles  off. 

Point  Abineau  is  a  long  narrow  neck  of  land, 
which  proje&s  into  the  lake  nearly  in  a  due  fouth 
direction  ;  ou  each  bde  of  it  there  is  an  extenbve  bay, 

which 
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which  affords  good  anchorage  ;  the  extremity  of  the 
point  is  covered  with  rocks,  lying  horizontally  in  beds, 
and  extending  a  confiderable  way  into  the  lake,  nearly 
even  with  the  furface  of  the  water,  fo  that  it  is  only 
in  a  few  places  that  boats  can  approach  the  (bore. 
The  rocks  are  of  a  flate  colour,  but  fpotted  and 
ftreaked  in  various  directions  with  a  dirty  yellow  ;  in 
many  places  they  arc  perforated  with  fmall  holes,  as 
if  they  had  been  expofed  to  the  aCtion  of  fire.  The 
lb  ores  of  the  bays,  on  the  contrary,  are  covered  with 
land  ;  on  digging  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  however, 
I  fhould  imagine  that  in  mod  parts  of  the  fhore  the 
fame  fort  of  rocks  would  be  found  as  thole  feen  on 
the  extremity  of  the  point  ;  for  where  the  fandy  part 
of  the  fhore  commences,  it  is  evident  that  the  rocks 
have  been  covered  by  the  fand  which  has  been  walked 
up  by  the  waves  of  the  lake :  the  northern  fhore  of 
the  lake  abounds  very  generally  with  rocks  of  the 
fame  defeription. 

On  the  weltern  fide  of  Point  Abincau  the  brand 
differs  in  no  wife,  to  appearance,  from  that  of  the 
ocean  :  it  is  brewed'  with  a  variety  of  fhells  of  a  large 
fize  ;  quantities  of  gulls  are  continually  feen  hovering 
over  it  ;  and  during  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  web,  a 
furge  breaks  in  upon  it,  as  tremendous  as  is  to  be* 
feen  on  any  part  of  the  coab  of  England.  The 
mounds  of  fand  accumulated  on  Point  Abineau  are 
truly  aftonifhing  ;  thole  next  to  the  lake,  that  have 
been  walked  by  the  bonus  of  late  years,  are  totally 
devoid  of  verdure  ;  but  others,  btuated  behind  them, 
towards  the  center  of  the  point,  feem  coeval  with  the 
world  itfelf,  and  are  covered  with  oaks  of  the  largeb 
fize  from  top  to  bottom.  In  general  thefe  mounds 
are  of  an  irregular  form  ;  but  in  fome  places,  of  the 
great eft  height,  they  av;e  fo  even  and  ftraight  that  it 
appears, as  if  they  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  hand  of 
art,  and  you  may  almob  fancy  them  to  be  the  old 
works  of  fome  vab  fortibcation.  Thefe  regular 
mounds  extend  in  all  dirediions,  but  chiefly  from 
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north  to  fouth,  which  demonftratcs  that  wederly 
winds  were  as  prevalent  formerly  in  this  part  of  the 
country  as  they  are  at  the  p refen t  day.  I  fhould 
fuppofe  that  fome  of  thefe  mounds  are  upwards  of 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 

The  ground  on  the  eaftern  tide  of  the  point  is 
neither  fo  much  broken  nor  fo  fandy  as  that  on  the 
oppofite  one,  and  there  we  found  two  farm  houfes* 
adjoining  to  each  of  which  were  about  thirty  acres  of 
cleared  land.  At  one  of  thefe  we  procured  a  couple 
of  (beep,  fome  fowls,  and  a  quantity  of  potatoes,  to 
add  to  our  dorc  of  provilions,  as  there  was  reafon  to 
apprehend  that  our  voyage  would  not  be  fpecdily  ter¬ 
minated. :  whilft  the  men  were  digging  for  the  latter, 
the  old  woman  of  the  boufe  fpread  her  little  table, 
and  prepared  for  us  the  bed  viands  which  her  habita¬ 
tion  afforded,  namely,  coarfe  cake  bread,  roaded  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  bear’s  flefh  faded,  which  lad  we  found  by 
no  means  unpalatable.  The  haunch  of  a  young  cub 
is  a  difh  ifhich  edeemed,  and  we  frequently  met  with 
it  at  table  in  the  upper  country  ;  it  is  extremely  rich 
and  oily,  neverthelefs  they  fay  it  never  cloys  the¬ 
ft  omach. 

Towards  evening  we  returned  to  the  veffel,  and 
the  dorm  being  much  abated,  palled  not  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  night. 

At  day  break  the  next  morning  I  took  the  boat, 
and  went  on  fhore  to  join  a  party  that,  as  I  had  been 
informed  the  preceding  evening,  was  going  a  bear¬ 
hunting.  On  landing,  1  found  the  men  and  dogs 
ready,  and  having  loaded  our  guns  we  advanced  into 
the  woods.  The  people  here,  as  in  the  back  parts  of  the 
United  States,  devote  a  very  great  part  of  their  time 
to  hunting,  and  they  are  well  fkilled  in  the  purfuitof 
game  of  every  defeription.  They  (hoot  almoft  uni- 
verfally  with  the  rifle  gun,  and  are  as  dextrous  at  the 
ufe  of  it  as  any  men  can  be.  The  guns  ufed  by  them 
are  all  imported  from  England.  Thofe  in  mod  edi- 
rnation  carry  balls  of  the  fize  of  thirty  to  the  pound  ; 
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m  the  States  the  hunters  very  commonly  fhoot  with 
balls  of  a  much  fmaller  lize,  fixty  of  them  not  weigh¬ 
ing  more  than  one  pound  ;  but  the  people  hi  Canada 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  ufe  the  large  balls* 
although  more  troublefome  to  carry  through  the 
woods,  as  they  inflict  much  more  dreadful  wounds 
than  the  others,  and  game  feldom  efcapes  after  being 
wounded  by  them.  Dogs  of  a  large  lize  are  chofen 
for  bear-hunting:  thofe  mod  generally  preferred  feein 
to  be  of  a  breed  between  the  blood  hound  and  maftiff; 
they  will  follow  the  fcent  of  the  bear,  as  indeed  mod 
field  dogs  will,  but  their  chief  ufe  is  to  keep  the  bear 
at  bay  when  wounded,  or  to  follow  him  if  he  attempt 
to  make  off  whilft  the  hunter  is  reloading  his  gun. 
Bears  will  never  attempt  to  attack  a  man  or  a  dog 
while  they  can  make  their  efeape,  but  once  wounded, 
or  clofely  hemmed  in,  they  will  fight  moil  furioufly. 
The  young  ones,  at  light  of  a  dog,  generally  take  to 
a:  tree  ;  but  the  old  ones,  as  if  confeious  of  their  abi¬ 
lity  to  fight  a  dog,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
cannot  fail  of  becoming  the  prey  of  the  hunter  if 
they  afeend  a  tree,  never  do  fo,  unlefs  indeed  they  fee 
a  hunter  coming  towards  them  pn  horfeback,  a  light 
which  terrifies  them  greatly. 

The  Indians  generally  go  in  large  parties  to  hunt 
bears,  and  on  coming  to  the  place  where  they  fuppofe 
thefe  animals  are  lurking,  they  form  themfelves  into 
a  large  circle,  and  as  they  advance  endeavour  to  roufe 
them.  It  is  feldom  that  the  white  hunters  mufter  to¬ 
gether  in  fufneient  numbers  to  purfuc  their  game  in 
this  manner  ;  but  whenever  they  have  men  enough 
to  divide  themfelves  fo,  they  always  do  it.  We  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  this  manner  at  Point  Abineau,  where  three 
or  four  men  are  amply  fufficient  to  hem  in  a  bear  be¬ 
tween  the  water  and  the  main  land.  The  point  was 
a  very  favourable  place  for  hunting  this  year,  for  the 
bears,  intent,  as  I  before  mentioned,  upon  emigrating 
to  the  fouth,  ufed,  on  coming  down  from  the  upper 
country,  to  advance  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  point. 
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as  if  dedrous  of  getting  as  near  as  poffible  by  land  to 
the  oppodte  fide  of  the  lake,  and  fcarcely  a  morning 
came  but  what  one  or  two  of  them  were  found  upon  it. 
An  experienced  hunter  can  at  once  difeern  the  track  of 
a  bear,  deer,  or  any  other  large  animal,  in  the  woods* 
and  dan  tell  with  no  linall  degree  of  precifion  how 
long  a  time  before  it  was  that  the  animal  paffed  that 
way.  On  coming  to  a  long  valley,  between  two  of 
the  fand  hills  on  the  point,  a  place  through  which  the 
bears  generally  palled  in  going  towards  the  water,  the 
hunters  whom  I  accompanied  at  once  told  how  many 
bears  had  come  down  from  the  upper  country  the 
preceding  night,  and  alfo  how  many  of  them  were 
Cubs.  To  the  eye  of  a  common  obferver  the  track  of 
thefe  animals  amongd  the  leaves  is  wholly  impercep¬ 
tible  ;  indeed,  in  many  infiances,  even  after  the 
hunters  had  pointed  them  out  to  me,  I  could  but 
barely  perceive  the  prints  of  their  feet  on  the  clofeft 
infpediion  ;  yet  the  hunters,  on  coining  up  to  the 
place,  faw  thefe  marks  with  a  glance  of  the  eye. 

After  killing  a  bear,,  the  drd  care  of  the  hunters  is 
to  drip  him  of  his  Ikin.  This  bufmefs  is  performed 
by  them  in  d  very  few  minutes,  as  they  always  carry 
knives  about  them  particularly  fuited  for  the  purpofe  ; 
afterwards  the  carcafe  is  cut  up,  an  operation  in 
which  the  tomahawk,  an  inftrument  that  they  moflly 
carry  with  them  alfo,  is  particularly  ufeful.  The 
ehoiceli  parts  of  the  animal  are  then  feledled  and 
carried  home*  and  the  red  left  in  the  woods.  The 
Indians  hold  the  paws  of  the  bear  in  great  edimation  ; 
dewed  with  young  puppies*  they  are  ferved  up  at  all 
their  principal  feafts.  On  killing  the  animal,  the 
paws  are  gafhed  with  a  knife*  and,  afterwards,  hung 
over  a  dre,  amidd  the  fmoke,  to  dry*  The  deins  of 
the  bears  are  applied  to  numberlefs  ttfes,  in  the 
country,  by  the  farmers,  who  fet  no  final  1  value  upon 
them.  They  are  commonly  cured  by  being  fpread 
upon  a  wall  or  between  tvvo  trees,  before  the  fun, 
and  in  that  podtion  feraped  with  a  knife,  or  piece  of 
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iron,  daily,  which  brings  out  the  greafe  or  oil,  a  very 
confiderable  quantity  of  which  oozes  from  them.  Ra¬ 
coon  and  deer  fkins,  &c.  are  cured  in  a  limilar  man¬ 
ner.  The  Indians  have  a  method  of  dreffing  thefe 
different  fkins  with  the  hair  on,  and  of  rendering 
them  at  the  fame  time  as  pliable  as  a  piece  of  cloth  ; 
this  is  principally  effedled  by  rubbing  the  fkins,  with 
the  hand,  in  the  frnoke  of  a  wood  fire. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  hunt  being 
over,  the  party  returned  to  the  habitation  on  the  point. 
On  arriving  there  I  found  my  companions,  who  had 
lull:  come  on  fhore,  and  after  having  drolled  about  the 
woods  for  a  time,  we  all  went  on  board  the  fhip  to 
dine. 

The  fky  had  been  very  gloomy  the  whole  of  this 
day  ;  it  became  more  and  more  fo  as  the  evening 
approached,  and  the  leamen  foretold  that  before 
morning  there  would  be  a  dreadful  ftorm.  At  no 
time  a  friend  to  the  watery  element,  I  immediately 
formed  the  relolution  of  palling  the  night  on  fhore  ; 
accordingly  having  got  the  boat  manned  after  din¬ 
ner,  I  took  with  me  my  fervant,  and  landed  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  point. 
Here  being  left  to  ourfelves,  we  pitched  our  tent  * 
by  moonlight,  under  the  fhelter  of  one  of  the  fteep 
land  hills  ;  and  having  kindled  a  large  fire  in  the 
front  of  it,  laid  down,  and  were  foon  lulled  to  re- 
pole  by  the  hollow  roar  of  the  wind  amidft  the  tall 
trees  of  the  furrounding  foreft.  Not  fo  my  compa¬ 
nions,  who  vifited  me  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  lamented  lorely  that  they  had  not  accom¬ 
panied  me  on  fhore.  There  had  been  a  tremendous 
fea  running  in  the  lake  all  night;  the  wind  had 
fhifted  fomewhat  to  the  fouthward,  and  Point  Abi- 
neau,  in  confequencc,  affording  but  little  protection 
to  the  veffel,  the  had  rolled  about  in  a  in  oft  alarming 
manner  :  one  of  the  Puncheons  at  her  bow  Parted 
by  her  violent  working;  the  water  came  pouring  in 
as  from  a  pump  ;  a  feene  ofconfuPon  eitfued,  and 
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the  fciilors  were  kept  bufily  employed  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  in  (topping  the  leak.  The  veffel  being 
old,  crazy,  and  on  her  laft  voyage,  ferious  apprehen- 
lions  were  entertained  left  fome  worfe  accident  fhould 
befal  her  before  morning,  and  neither  the  crew  nor 
the  padengers  felt  themfelves  at  all  eafy  until  day¬ 
light  appeared,  when  the  gale  abated.  We  amufed 
ourfelves  this  morning:  in  rambling:  through  the 
woods,  and  along  the  fhores  of  the  lake,  with  our 
fowling  pieces.  On  the  flrand  we  found  great  num¬ 
bers  of  gulls,  and  different  birds  of  prey,  fuch  as 
hawks,  kites,  &c.  ;  here  alfo  we  met  with  large 
flocks  of  fand  larks,  as  they  are  called  by  the  people 
of  the  country,  in  colour  fomewhat  refembling  the 
grey  lapwing  ;  their  walk  and  manner  are  fo  very 
fimilar,  that,  when  on  the  ground,  they  might  be 
taken  for  the  fame  bird  were  they  but  of  a  larger 
iize  ;  they  are  not  much  bigger  than  a  fparrow. 
In  the  woods  we  fell  in  for  the  firft  time  with  a  large 
covey  or  flock  of  fpruce  partridges  or  pheafants,  as 
the  people  call  them  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  co¬ 
lour,  they  are  not  much  unlike  the  Englifh  .par¬ 
tridge,  but  ot  a  larger  lize.  and  their  flefh  differs  in 
flavour  little  from  that  of  the  Englifh  pheafant.  They 
are  different  in  many  refpehts  both  from  the  partridge 
and  pheafant  found  in  Maryland  and  in  the  middle 
Hates,  but  in  none  more  fo  than  in  their  wonderful 
tamenefs,  or  rather  llupidity.  Before  the  flock  took 
to  flight  I  {hot  three  birds  fingly  from  off  one  tree, 
and  had  I  been  but  acquainted  with  the  proper  me¬ 
thod  of  proceeding  at  the  time,  it  is  poffible  I  might 
have  (hot  them  all  in  turn.  It  feemsyou  muff  always 
begin  by  fhooting  the  bird  that  fits  loweft  on  the  tree, 
and  fo  proceed  upwards,  in  which  cafe  the  furvivors 
are  not  at  all  alarmed.  Ignorant,  however,  of  this 
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kcrct,  I  {hot  at  one  of  the  uppcrmoft  birds,  and  the 
ciitturbance  that  he  made  in  falling  through  the 
branches  on  which  the  others  were  perched  put  the 
flock  to  flight  immediately. 

C  c  2  On 
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On  returning  from  our  ramble  in  the  woods  to  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  we  were  agreeably  furprifed  to 
find  the  wind  quite  favourable  for  profecuting  our 
voyage,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  heard  the 
fignal  gun,  and  faw  the  {hip’s  boat  coming  for  the 
purpole  of  taking  us  from  fhore.  We  got  on  board 
in  time  for  dinner,  but  did  not  proceed  on  our  voyage 
till  midnight ;  fo  high  a  fea  dill  continued  running 
in  the  lake,  that  the  captain  thought  it  imprudent  to 
venture  out  of  the  bay  before  that  time.  In  the 
morning  we  found  ourfelves  under  the  rich  bold 
lands  on  the  fouthern  tide  of  the  lake  ;  the  water 
wasfmooth,  the  Iky  ferene,  and  every  one  felt  pleafed 
with  the  voyage.  It  was  on  this  day  we  beheld  the 
cloud  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  as  I  before  mentioned, 
at  the  great  difkmce  of  fifty-four  miles. 

Lake  Erie  is  of  an  elliptical  form  ;  in  length  about 
three  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth,  at  the  wideft 
part,  about  ninety.  The  depth  of  water  in  this  lake 
is  not  more  than  twenty  fathoms,  and  in  calm  weather 
vcdels  may  fecurely  ride  at  anchor  in  any  part  of  it ; 
but  when  It  or  my,  the  anchorage  in  an  open  part  of 
the  lake  is  not  fafe,  the  lands  at  bottom  not  being 
firm,  and  the  anchors  apt  therefore  to  lofe  their  hold. 
Whenever  there  is  a  gale  of  wind  the  waters  imme¬ 
diately  become  turbid,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  yel¬ 
low  fand  that  is  wafhed  lip  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lake;  in  calm  weather  the  water  is  clear,  and  of  a 
deep  green i lli  colour.  The  northern  fhore  of  the 
lake  is  very  rocky,  as  likewile  are  the  fhores  of  the 
iflands,  of  which  there  are  fcveral  clutters  towards 
the  wefiern  extremity  of  the  lake ;  but  along  moft 
parts  of  the  fouthern  fhore  is  a  fine  gravelly  beach. 
The  height  of  the  land  bordering  on  the  lake  is  very 
unequal;  in  fome  places  long  ranges  of  deep  moun¬ 
tains  rife  from  the  very  edge  of  the  water;  in  others 
the  fhores  are  fo  flat  and  fo  low,  that  when  the  lake  is 
railed  a  little  above  its  ufual  level,  in  confequcnce  of 
a  ttrorig  gale  of  wind  letting  in  towards  the  fhore, 
the  country  is  deluged  for  miles.- 
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A  young  gentleman,  who  was  lent  in  a  bateau 
with  difpatches  ncrofs  the  lake,  not  long  before  we 
paflcd  through  the  country,  peri  (lied,  with  feveral  of 
his  party,  owing  to  an  inundation  of  this  fort  that  took 
place  on  a  low  part  of  the  (bore.  T  mult  here  ob- 
lerve,  that  when  you  navigate  the  lake  in  a  bateau,  it 
is  cuftomary  to  keep  as  clofe  as  pofliblc  to  the  land ; 
and  whenever  there  is  any  danger  of  a  dorm,  you  run 
the  vctfel  on  fhore,  which  may  be  done  with  fafety, 
as  the  bottom  of  it  is  perfectly  fiat.  I  before  men¬ 
tioned  the  peculiar  advantage  of  a  bateau  over  a  keel 
boat  in  this  refpedi.  The  young  gentleman  alluded 
to  was  coading  along  in  this  manner,  when  a  violent 
itorm  fuddcnly  arofe.  The  bateau  was  inflantaneoufly 
turned  towards  the  fhore ;  unfortunately,  however, 
in  running  her  upon  the  beach  fome  mifmanagement 
took  place,  and  the  overfet.  The  waves  had  already 
begun  to  break  in  on  the  fhore  with  prodigious  impe- 
tuofity  ;  each  one  of  them  rolled  farther  in  than  the 
preceding  one  ;  the  party  took  alarm,  and  inltead  of 
making  as  ftrenuous  exertions  as  it  was  fuppofed  they 
might  have  made,  to  right  the  bateau,  they  took  a 
few  neeeffaries  out  of  her,  and  attempted  to  fave 
themfelves  by  flight ;  but  fo  rapidly  did  the  water 
flow  after  them,  in  confequcnce  of  the  increafing 
ftorm,  that  befoi'e  they  could  proceed  far  enough  up 
the  country  to  gain  a  place  of  fafety,  they  were  all 
overwhelmed  by  it,  two  alone  excepted,  who  had  the 
prefence  of  mind  and  ability  to  climb  a  lofty  tree.  To 
the  very  great  irregularity  of  the  height  of  the  lands 
on  both  tides  of  it,  is  attributed  the  frequency  of 
ftorms  on  Lake  Erie.  The  fhores  of  Lake  Ontario 
are  lower  and  more  uniform  than  thofe  of  any  of  the 
Other  lakes  ;  and  that  lake  is  the  moll  tranquil  of 
any,  as  has  already  been  noticed. 

There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  good  harbours  along 
the  fhores  of  this  Lake.  On  its  northern  fide  there 
are  but  two  places  which  afford  fhelter  to  veOels 
drawing  mere  than  feven  feet  water,  namely.  Long 
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Point  and  Point  Abineau  ;  and  thefe  only  afford  a 
partial  fhelter.  If  the  wind  fbould  (Lift  to  the  fouth- 
ward  whilft  veflels  happen  to  be  lying  under  them, 
they  are  thereby  expofed  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  rocky 
lee  fhore.  On  the  fou them  fhore,  the  fir  A  harbour 
you  come  to  in  going  from  Fort  Erie,  is  that  of 
Prefqu’  Ifle.  Veflels  drawing  eight  feet  water  may 
there  ride  in  perfcdl  fafety  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
final  1  difficulty  to  get  into  the  harbour,  owing  to  a 
long  fand  bar  which  extends  acrofs  the  mouth  of  it. 
Prefqu’  Ifle  is  fituated  at  the  di fiance  of  about  lixty 
miles  from  Fort  Erie.  Beyond  this,  nearly  midway 
between  the  eaitern  and  weftern  extremities  of  the 
lake,  there  is  another  harbour,  capable  of  containing 
final  1  veflels,  at  the  mouth  of  Cayahega  River,  and 
another  at  the  mouth  of  Sandufky  River,  which  falls 
into  the  lake  within  the  north  weftern  territory  of  the 
States.  It  is  very  fcldorn  that  any  of  thefe  harbours 
are  made  ufe  of  by  the  Britifh  {hips  ;  they,  indeed, 
trade  almoft  folel.y  between  Fort  Erie  and  Detroit 
River  ;  and  when  in  profecuting  their  voyages  they 
chance  to  meet  with  contrary  winds,  again  ft  which 
they  cannot  make  head,  they  for  the  mofl  part  return 
to  Fort  Erie,  if  bound  to  Detroit  River;  or  to  fome 
of  the  bays  amidft  the  cinders  of  iflands  fituated  to¬ 
wards  the  weftern  territory  of  the  lake,  if  bound  to 
Fort  Erie.  In  going  up  the  lake,  it  very  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  veflels,  even  after  they  have  got  clofe  under 
thefe  iflands,  the  neared  of  which  is  not  lets  than  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Fort  Erie,  arc  driven 
back  by  dorms  the  whole  way  to  that  fort.  Juft  as 
we  were  preparing  to  cad  anchor  under  Middle 
Ifland,  one  of  the  neared  of  them,  a  fcpiall  fuddenly 
arofe,  and  it  was  not  without  very  great,  difficulty  that 
we  could  keep  our  flation  :  the  captain  told  us  after¬ 
wards,  that  he  really  feared  at  one  time,  that  we 
fbould  have  been  driven  back  to  our  old  quarters. 

It  was  about  two  o’clock  on  the  third  day  from 
that  of  our  quitting  Point  Abineau,  that  we  reached. 

Middle 
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Middle  Ifland.  We  lay  at  anchor  until  the  next 
morning,  when  the  wind  fhifted  a  few  points  in  our 
favour,  and  enabled  us  to  proceed  feme  miles  farther 
on,  to  a  place  of  greater  fafety,  fheltercd  by  iflands  on 
all  tides  ;  but  beyond  this  the  wind  did  not  permit  us 
to  advance  for  three  days.  It  is  very  feldom  that 
veflels  bound  from  Fort  Erie  to  any  place  on  Detroit 
Kivcr  accompli fh  their  voyage  without  flopping 
amongfi  thefe  iflands  ;  for  the  lame  wind  favourable 
for  carrying  them  from  the  eaftern  to  the  wellcrn  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  lake  will  not  waft  them  up  the  river. 
The  river  runs  nearly  in  a  fbuth-weft  direction  ;  its 
current  is  very  ftrong  ;  and  unlefs  the  wind  blows 
frefh,  and  nearly  in  the  oppofte  direction  to  it,  you 
cannot  proceed.  The  navigation  of  Lake  Erie,  in 
general,  is  very  uncertain  ;  and  pafiengers  that  crofs 
it  in  any  of  the  King’s,  or  principal  merchant  vcf- 
fcls,  are  not  only  called  upon  to  pay  double  the  fum 
for  their  paffage,  demanded  for  that  acrofs  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  but  anchorage  money  betides,  that  is,  a  certain 
fum  per  diem  as  long  as  the  veiled  remains  wind 
bound  at  anchor  in  any  harbour.  The  anchorage 
money  is  about  three  dollars  per  day  for  each  cabin 
paffen  ger. 

The  iflands  at  the  weftern  end  of  the  lake,  which 
are  of  various  flzes,  lie  very  clofe  to  each  other,  and 
the  fee  may  amongft  them  is  very  pleating.  The 
largeil  of  them  are  not  more  than  fourteen  miles  in 
circumference,  and  many  would  fcarcciy  be  found  to 
admeafure  as  many  yards  round.  They  are  all  eo- 
vered  with  wood  of  tome  kind  or  other,  even  to  the 
very  fmalleft.  The  larger  iflands  produce  a  variety 
of  line  timber,  amongfi  which  are  found  oaks,  hie— 
cory  trees,  and  red  cedars  ;  the  latter  grow  to  a  much 
larger  fize  than  in  any  part  or  ihe  neighbouring 
country,  and  they  arc  lent  for  even  from  the  Britilli 
fettlements  on  Detroit  River,  forty  miles  diitant. 
None  of  thefe  iflands  arc  much  elevated  above  the 
lake,  nor  are  they  diveififled  with  any  riling-  grot  n  Is ; 
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mod  of  them,  indeed,  are  as  flat  as  if  they  had  been 
overflowed  with  water,  and  in  the  interior  parts  of 
lome  of  the  larged  of  them  there  are  extenfive  ponds 
and  marChes.  The  fine  timber,  which  thefe  idands 
produce,  indicates  that  the  foil  mud  be  uncommonly 
fertile.  Here  are  found  in  great  numbers,  amongd 
the  woods,  racoons,  and  fquirrels  ;  bears  are  alfo  at 
times  found  upon  fome  of  the  idands  during  the 
winter  feafon,  when  the  lake  is  frozen  between  the 
main  land  and  the  idands  ;  but  they  do  not  remain 
continually,  as  the  other  animals  do.  All  the  idands 
are  dreadfully  infeded  with  ferpents,  and  on  fome  of 
them  rattlefnakes  are  fo  numerous,  that  in  the  height 
of  Cummer  it  is  really  dangerous  to  land  :  it  was  now 
late  in  September;  yet  we  had  not  been  three  minutes 
on  Chore  on  Bafs  Ifland,  before  fcveral  of  thefe  noxi¬ 
ous  reptiles  were  feen  amongd  the  bufhes,  and  a 
couple  of  them,  of  a  large  fizc,  were  killed  by  the 
lea  men. 

Two  kinds  of  rattlefnakes  are  found  in  this  part  of 
the  country  ;  the  one  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour, 
clouded  with  yellow,  and  is  feldom  met  with  more 
than  thirty  inches  in  length.  It  ufually  frequents 
marfhes  and  low  meadows,  where  it  does  great  rnif- 
chief  amongft  cattle,  which  it  bites  moftly  in  the  lips 
as  they  are  grazing.  The  other  fort  is  of  a  greenid} 
yellow  colour,  clouded  with  brown,  and  attains  nearly 
twice  the  dze  of  the  other.  It  is  mod  commonly 
found  between  three  and  four  feet  in  length,  and  as 
thick  as  the  wrid  of  a  large  man.  The  rattlefnake  is 
much  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  any 
other  fnake,  and  it  is  thickeft  in  the  middle  of  the 
body,  which  approaches  fomewhat  to  a  triangular 
form,  the  belly  being  flat,  and  the  back  bone  riflng 
higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  animal.  The  rattle, 
with  which  this  ferpent  is  provided,  is  at  the  end  of 
the  tail ;  it  is  ufually  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth, 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and  each  joint 
about  half  an  inph  long.  The  joint  confifls  of  a 
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number  of  little  cafes  of  a  dry  horny  fiibfiance,  in- 
clofecl  one  within  another,  and  not  only  the  outermoll 
of  thefe  little  cafes  articulates  with  the  outermofl 
cafe  of  the  contiguous  joint,  but  each  cafe,  even  to 
the  fmalleft  one  of  all,  at  the  in  fide,  is  connected  by 
a  fort  of  joint  with  the  correfponding  cafe  in  the  next 
joint  of  the  rattle.  The  little  cafes  or  fhells  lie  very 
loofely  within  one  another,  and  the  noife  proceeds 
from  their  dry  and  hard  coats  ftriking  one  againft  the 
other.  It  is  faid  that  the  animal  gains  a  frefh  joint 
to  its  rattle  every  year  ;  of  this,  however,  I  have  great 
doubts,  for  the  larged  fnakes  arc  frequently  found  to 
have  the  fevveft  joints  to  their  rattles.  A  medical 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket.,  be¬ 
hind  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  Virginia,  had  a  rattle  in 
his  poOeffion,  which  contained  no  lets  than  thirty- 
two  joints;  yet  the  fnake  from  which  it  was  taken 
fcarcely  admeafured  five  feet ;  rattlefnakes,  however, 
of  the  fame  kind,  and  in  the  fame  Dart  of  the  country, 
have  been  found  of  a  greater  length  with  not  more 
than  ten  rattles.  One  of  the  fnakes,  which  we  faw 
killed  on  Bafs  Iiland,  in  Lake  Erie,  had  no  more  than 
four  joints  in  its  rattle,  and  yet  it  was  nearly  four 
feet  long. 

The  lkin  of  the  rattlefnakc,  when  the  animal  is 
wounded,  or  othenvife  enraged,  exhibits  a  variety  of 
beautiful  tints,  never  feen  at  any  other  time.  It  is 
not  with  the  teeth  which  the  rattlefnakc  ules  for  or¬ 
dinary  purpofes  that  it  ftrik.es  its  enemy,  but  with 
two  long  crooked  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  point 
down  the  throat.  When  about  toule  thefe  fangs,  it 
rears  itfelf  up  as  much  as  poflible,  throws  back  its 
head,  drops  its  under  jaw,  and  fpringing  forward  upon 
its  tail,  endeavours  to  hook  itfelf  as  it  were  upon  its 
enemy.  In  order  to  raife  itfelf  on  its  tail  it  coils  it¬ 
felf  up  previoufly  in  a  fpiral  line,  with  the  head  in 
£be  middle.  It  cannot  ipring  farther  forward  than 
^ibout  half  its  own  length. 

The  flefh  of  the  rattlefnakc  is  as  white  as  the  mofl 
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delicate  fiffi,  and  is  much  efteemed  by  thole  who  are 
not  prevented  from  tafting  it  by  prejudice.  The  foup 
made  from  it  is  faid  to  be  delicious,  and  very  nou- 
rifhing. 

In  my  rambles  about  the  iflands  under  which  we 
lay  at  anchor,  I  found  many  fpccimens  of  the  exuviae 
of  thefe  fnakes,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  country 
people  of  Upper  Canada,  are  very  efficacious  in  the 
cure  of  the  rheumatifm,  when  laid  over  the  part 
affiliated,  and  fattened  down  with  a  bandage.  The 
body  of  the  rattlefnake  dried  to  a  cinder  over  the  fire, 
and  then  finely  pulverifed,  and  infufed  in  a  certain 
portion  of  brandy,  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a  never  failing 
remedy  againft  that  diforder.  I  converted  with  many 
people  who  had  made  ufe  of  this  medicine,  and  they 
were  firmly  perfuaded  that  they  were  indebted  to  it 
fora  lpeedy  cure.  The  liquor  is  taken  inwardly,  in 
the  quantity  of  a  wine  glafs  full  at  once,  about  three 
times  a  day.  No  effedl,  more  than  from  taking  plain 
brandy,  is  perceived  from  taking  this  medicine  on  the 
firft  day  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  day  the  body 
of  the  patient  becomes  fulfil  fed  with  a  cold  fwcat, 
every  one  of  his  joints  grow  painful,  and  his  limbs 
become  feeble,  and  fcarcely  able  to  fupport  him  ;  he 
grows  worfe  and  worfe  for  a  day  or  two  ;  but  per- 
fevering  in  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  for  a  few  days,  he 
gradually  lofes  his  pains,  and  recovers  his  wonted 
firength  of  body. 

Many  different  kinds  of  ferpents  befides  rattle*? 
fnakes  are  found  on  thefe  iflands  in  Lake  Eric.  I 
killed  fevcral  totally  different  from  any  that  I  had 
ever  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  ; 
amongfi  the  number  was  one  which  I  was  informed 
was  venomous  in  the  higheft  degree :  it  was  forne- 
what  more  than  three  feet  in  length  ;  its  back  was 
perfectly  black  ;  its  belly  a  vivid  orange.  I  found  it 
amongit  the  rocks  on  Middle  Ifland,  and  on  being 
wounded  in  the  tail,  it  turned  about  to  defend  itfelf 
with  inconceivable  fury.  Mr.  Carver  tells  of  a  fer~ 
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pent  that  is  peculiar  to  thefe  iflands,  called  the  hilling1 
fnake  :  fC  It  is,”  fays  he,  <c  of  the  fmall  fpeckled 
“  kind,  and  about  eighteen  inches  long.  When  any 
£C  thing  approaches  it,  it  flattens  itfelf  in  a  moment, 
u  and  its  fpots,  which  are  of  various  dyes,  become 
u  vifibly  brighter  through  rage ;  at  the  fame  time  it 
“  blows  from  its  mouth  with  great  force  a  fubtiie 
“  wind  that  is  reported  to  be  of  a  naufeous  fmell, 
■c  and  if  drawn  in  with  the  breath  of  the  unwary 
u  traveller  will  infallibly  bring  on  a  decline,  that  in  a 
u  few  months  muft  prove  mortal,  there  being  no  re- 
£<:  medy  yet  difeovered  which  can  counteract  its  bane* 
ful  influence.”  Mr.  Carver  does  not  inform  ns  of 
his  having  himfelf  feen  this  fnake  ;  I  am  tempted, 
therefore,  to  imagine,  that  he  has  been  impofed  upon, 
and  that  the  whole  account  he  has  given  of  it  is  fa¬ 
bulous.  I  made  very  particular  enquiries  refpeding 
the  exiltence  of  fuch  a  fnake,  from  thofe  perfons 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  touching  at  thefe  iflands,  and 
neither  they  nor  any  other  perfons  I  met  with  in  the 
country  had  ever  feen  or  heard  of  fuch  a  fnake,  except 
in  Mr.  Carver’s  Travels.  Were  a  traveller  to  believe 
all  the  ftories  rcfpeCfing  fnakes  that  are  current  in 
the  country,  he  muft  believe  that  there  is  fuch  a  fnake 
as  the  whip  fnake,  which,  as  it  is  laid,  purines  cattle 
through  the  woods  and  meadows,  lathing  them  with 
its  tail,  till  overcome  with  the  fatigue  of  running  they 
drop  breathlefs  to  the  ground,  when  it  preys  upon 
their  flefh  ;  he  muft  alfo  believe  that  there  is  fuch  a 
fnake  as  the  hoop  fnake,  which  has  the  power  of  Ax¬ 
ing  its  tail  firmly  in  a  certain  cavity  inlide  of  its 
mouth,  and  of  rolling  itfelf  forward  like  a  hoop  or 
wheel  with  fuch  wonderful  velocity  that  neither  man 
nor  beaft  can  poftibly  efcape  from  its  devouring  jaws. 

The  ponds  and  marlhes  in  the  interior  parts  of 
thefe  iflands  abound  with  ducks  and  other  wild  fowl, 
and  the  (bores  fwarm  with  gulls.  A  few  fmall  birds 
are  found  in  the  woods ;  but  I  favv  none  amongft 
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them  that  were  remarkable  either  for  their  fong  or 
plumage. 

At  iun-fet,  on  the  laft  day  of  September,  we  left 
the  iflands,  and  the  next  morning  entered  Detroit 
River.  The  river,  at  its  mouth,  is  about  iive  miles 
wide,  and  continues  nearly  the  fame  breadth  for  a 
coufiderablc  difiance.  The  fhores  arc  of  a  moderate 
height,  and  thickly  wooded;  but  there  was  nothing 
particularly  intereliing  in  the  profpcCi  till  we  arrived 
within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  new  Britifh  pod® 
Here  the  banks  appeared  diverfified  with  Indian  en¬ 
campments  and  villages,  and  beyond  them  the  Britifh 
fettlements  were  feen  to  great  advantage.  The  river 
was  crowded  with  Indian  canoes  and  bateaux,  and 
feveral  pleafure  boats  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the 
garrifon,  and  to  the  traders,  that  had  come  out  in 
expectation  of  meeting  us,  were  feen  cruizing  about 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  two  other  veftels  of 
war,  which  we  had  left  behind  us  at  Fort  Eric,  as 
well  as  the  trading  veftels,  had  overtaken  us  juft  as 
we  entered  the  river,  and  we  all  failed  up  together 
with  every  bit  of  canvafs  that  we  could  mufter,  full 
fpreadv  The  day  was  uncommonly  clear,  and  the 
fccne  altogether  was  pleating  and  interefiing. 

The  other  veftels  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the 
Britifh  poft  ;  but  ours,  which  was  laden  with  prefents 
for  the  Indians,  caft  anchor  oppoftte  to  the  habitation 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  Indian  department,  whom  I 
before  mentioned,  which  was  fttuated  in  the  diftriCt 
of  Malden.  He  gave  us  a  moft  cordial  invitation  to 
flay  at  his  houfe  whilft  we  fhould  remain  in  this  part 
of  the  country  ;  we  gladly  accepted  of  it,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  went  with  him  on  ffiore. 
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LETTER  XXXIII. 

Defer iption  of  the  Difirid  of  Malden — Eftablijliment  of 
a  new  Britifh  Pofi  there — Ifland  of  Bo/s  Blanc — 
Difference  between  the  Britifh  and  Americans  r  effect¬ 
ing  the  Right  of  P offefjion— Block  Houfes,  how  eon- 
fir  uCfed ■ — Captain  E—  s  Farm — Indians— Defer  ip¬ 
tion  of  Detroit  River ,  and  the  Country  bordering  upon 
it — Down  of  Detroit— Head  Quarters  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Army — Officers  of  the  IVeflern  Army—Unfuc- 
cefsful  Attempt  of  the  Americans  to  imprefs  upon  the 
Minds  of  the  Indians  an  Idea  of  their  Confequence — - 
Of  the  Country  round  Detroit — Doubts  concerning 
our  Route  back  to  Philadelphia — Determine  to  go  by 
Prejqu  IJle — Departure  from  Detroit . 

Malden,  October. 

MALDEN  is  a  didridt  of  confiderable  extent, 
dtuated  on  the  eadern  tide  of  Detroit  River, 
about  eighteen  iniles  below  the  town  of  Detroit.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  didridt  there  are  but  few  houfes, 
and  thefe  (land  very  widely  afunder ;  but  at  the 
upper  end,  bordering  upon  the  river,  and  adjoining 
to  the  new  Britifh  poll  that  has  been  cdablifhed  tince 
the  evacuation  of  Detroit,  a  little  town  has  been  laid 
out,  which  already  contains  more  than  twenty  houfes, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Hither  feveral  of  the 
traders  have  removed  who  formerly  redded  at  Detroit. 
This  little  town  has  as  yet  received  no  particular  name, 
neither  has  the  new  pod:,  but  they  merely  go  under 
the  name  of  the  new  Britifh  pod  and  town  near  the 
idand  of  Bois-Blanc,  an  idand  in  the  river  near  two 
miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  that  lies 
oppodte  to  Malden. 

When  the  evacuation  of  Detroit  was  drft  talked 
of,  the  ifland  was  looked  to  as  an  eligible  dtuation 
for  the  new  pod,  and  orders  were  fent  to  purchafe  it 
from  the  Indians,  and  to  take  podeflion  of  it  in  the 

name 
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name  of  bis  Britannic  Majefty.  Accordingly  a  party 
of  troops  went  down  for  that  purpofe  from  Detroit ; 
they  erected  a  final  I  block  houfe  on  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  it,  and  left  a  ferjeant’s  guard  there  for  it3 
defence.  Preparations  were  afterwards  making  for 
building  a  fort  on  it;  but  in  the  mean  time  a  warm 
remonfirance  againft  fuch  proceedings  came  from  the 
government  of  the  United  States/*  who  indited  upon 

it 

*  Not  with  (landing  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  thought  it  incumbent  upon  itfelf  to  remonftrate  againft  our 
taking  polfeffion  of  this  ifland,  and  thus  to  difpute  every  inch  of 
ground  refpecting  the  right  to  which  there  could  be  the  fmalleft 
doubt,  yet  the  generality  of  the  people  of  the  States  aft'ettt  to  talk 
of  every  fuch  ftep  as  idle  and  unnecefiary,  inafmuch  as  they  are 
fully  perfuaded,  in  their  own  minds,  that  all  the  Britifh  domi¬ 
nions  in  North  America  mutt,  fooner  or  later,  become  a  part  of 
their  empire.  Thus  Mr.  Imlay,  in  his  account  of  the  north 
wettern  territory  :  “  Jt  is  certain,  that  as  the  country  has  been 
“  more  opened  in  America,  and  thereby  the  rays  of  the  fun  have 
ee  attted  more  powerfully  upon  the  earth,  thefe  benefits  have 
“  tended  greatly  to  foften  the  winter  feafon;  fo  that  peopling 

Canada,  for  which  we  are  much  obliged  to  you,  is  a  double 
“  advantage  to  us.  Firtt,  it  is  fettling  and  populating  a  country 
ee  that  mutt,  fooner  or  later,  from  the  natural  order  of  things, 
(i  become  a  part  of  our  empire  ;  and  fecondly,  it  is  immediately 
“  meliorating  the  climate  of  the  northern  ttates,”  &:c. 

The  greateft  empires  that  have  ever  appeared  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  have  diffolved  in  the  couri’e  of  time,  and  no  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  hiftory  will,  i  take  it  for  granted,  prefume  to  fay 
that  the  extended  empire  of  Britain,  all  powerful  as  it  is  at  pre- 
fent,  is  fo  much  more  clofely  knit  together  than  any  other  empire 
ever  was  before  it,  that  it  cart  never  fall  alunder  ;  Canada,  1  there¬ 
fore  fuppofe,  may,  with  revolving  years,  be  disjointed  from  the 
mother  country,  as  well  as  her  other  colonies  ;  but  whenever  that 
period  fhall  arrive,  which  I  truft  is  fur  diftant,  I  am  humbly  of 
opinion  that  it  will  not  form  an  additional  knot  in  that  extenttve 
union  of  ttates  which  at  prefent  fubfift  on  the  continent  of  North 
America  ;  indeed,  were  the  Britifh  dominions  in  North  America 
to  be  dittevered  from  the  other  members  of  the  empire  the  enfuing 
year,  1  ant  ff ill  tempted  to  imagine  that  they  would  not  become 
linked  with  the  prelent  federal  American  ttates,  and  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reafons  : 

Tirtt,  becaufe  the  conftitution  of  the  federal  ttates,  which  is  the 
bond  that  holds  them  together,  is  not  calculated  for  fuch  a  large 
territory  as  that  which  the  prefent  ttates,  together  with  fuch  an 
addition,  would  conftitute. 


The 
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it  that  the  ifland  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
Britifh  dominions.  The  point,  it  was  found,  would 
admit  of  fome  difpute^  and  as  it  could  not  be  deter¬ 
mined 

The  conditution  of  the  dates  is  that  of  the  people  who,  through 
their  relpedtive  reprefentatives  afiembled  together  at  fome  one 
place,  mutt  decide  upon  every  meafure  that  is  to  be  taken  for  the 
public  weal.  This  place,  it  is  evident,  ought  in  jultice  to  be  as 
central  as  poffible  to  every  ilate  ;  the  neceffity,  indeed,  of  having 
the  place  lb  lituated  has  been  manifefted  in  the  building  of  the 
new  federal  city.  Were  it  not  for  this  ftep,  many  of  the  mod  en¬ 
lightened  characters  in  the  dates  have  given  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  union  could  not  have  remained  many  years  entire,  for  the 
dates  fo  far  removed  from  the  feat  of  the  legiilature,  before  the 
new  city  was  founded,  had  complained  grievoully  of  the  didance 
which  their  delegates  had  to  travel  to  meet  congrels,  and  had  be¬ 
gun  to  talk  of  the  neceffity  of  a  l'eparation  of  the  dates  :  and  now, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a  central  fpot  has  been  fixed  upon,  thole 
dates  to  the  northward,  conveniently  lituated  to  Philadelphia,  the 
prefent  feat  of  the  federal  government,  fay  that  the  new  city  will 
be  fo  far  removed  from  them,  that  the  fending  of  delegates  thither 
will  be  highly  inconvenient  to  them,  and  lb  much  lb,  as  to  call 
for  a  reparation  of  the  union  on  their  part.  In  a  former  letter  I 
dated  the  various  opinions  that  were  entertained  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  on  this  fubjecd,  and  1  endeavoured  to  Ihevv  that 
the  feat  of  congrels  would  be  removed  to  the  new  federal  city 
without  endangering  a  partition  of  the  dates  ;  but  I  am  fully  per- 
l'uaded,  that  were  Canada  to  become  an  independent  date,  and  a 
place  were  to  be  fixed  on  central  to  all  the  dates,  fuppofing  her  to 
be  one,  that  neither  die,  nor  the  date  at  the  remote  oppolite  end, 
would  long  continue,  if  they  ever  did  fubmit,  to  fend  their  dele¬ 
gates  to  a  p’ace  lb  far  removed,  that  it  would  require  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  year  for  them  (the  delegates)  to  travel,  even  with 
the  utinoil  poffible  expedition,  backward  and  forward,  between 
the  didriCt  which  they  rep  relented  and  the  feat  of  congrels. 

Secondly,  1  think  the  two  Canadas  will  never  become  connected 
with  the  prefent  dates,  becaufe  the  people  of  thefe  provinces,  and 
thole  of  the  adjoining  dates,  are  not  formed  for  a  dole  intimacy 
with-  each  other. 

'l'he  bulk  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  are  refugees,  who  were 
driven  from  the  dates  by  the  perfeciftion  of  toe  republican  party  ; 
and  though  the  thirteen  years  which  have  palled  over  have  nearly 
extinguiihcd  every  fpark  of  relentment  again  it  the  Americans  in 
the  breads  of  the  people  of  England,  yet  tnis  is  by  no  means  the 
cafe  in  Upper  Canada  ;  it  is  there  common  to  hear,  even  from 
the  children  of  the  refugees,  the  moil  grots  invectives  poured  out 
againlt  the  people  of  the  dates  ;  and  the  people  of  the  frontier 
Hates,  in  their  min,  are  as  violent  againd  the  refugees  and  their 

pofterity  ■ 
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mined  immediately,  the  plan  of  building  the  fort  was 
relinquidied  for  the  time.  The  block  houfe  on  the 
ifland,  however,  ltill  remains  guarded,  and  pofleflion 

will 

pofterify  ;  and,  indeed,  whihl  Canada  forms  a  part  of  the  Britilh 
empire,  1  am  inclined,  from  what  I  have  feen  and  heard  in  travel¬ 
ling  through  the  country,  to  think  that  this  fpirit  will  not  die 
away.  In  Lower  Canada  the  fame  acrimonious  temper  of  mind 
is  not  obiervable  amonglt  the  people,  excepting  indeed  in  thole 
few  parts  of  the  country  where  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  Hates 
approach  clofely  to  thofe  of  the  province  ;  but  here  appears  to  bu 
a  general  dilinclination  amongft  the  inhabitants  to  have  any  po¬ 
litical  connexion  with  the  people  of  the  Itates,  and  the  French 
Canadians  afredt  to  hold  them  in  the  greatell  contempt.  Added 
to  this,  the  prevalent  language  of  the  Lower  province,  which  has 
remained  the  lame  for  aim  oft  forty  years,  notwithftanding  the 
great  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  change  it,  and  which  is  there¬ 
fore  likely  to  remain  lb  ltill,  is  another  obllacle  in  the  way  of 
any  dole  connection  between  the  people  of  the  lower  province 
and  thofe  of  the  Itates.  Lven  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
provincial  legidative  alfembly,  notwithllanding  that  molt  of  the 
Englilh  inhabitants  are  well  acquainted  with  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  yet  a  conllderable  degree  of  difficulty  is  experienced,  from 
the  generalitjr  of  the  French  delegates  being  totally  ignorant  of 
the  Englifli  language,  which,  as  1  have  already  mentioned,  they 
have  an  unconquerable  averfion  againft  learning. 

Thirdly,  I  think  the  Britilh  dominions  in  North  America  will 
never  be  annexed  to  thofe  of  the  Itates,  becaufe  they  are  by  na¬ 
ture  formed  for  conftituting  a  leparate  independent  territory. 

At  prefent  the  boundary  line  between  the  Britilh  dominions  and 
the  Stated  runs  aloiffi  the  river  St.  Croix,  thence  along  the  high 
lands  bordering  upon  New  England  till  it  meets  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  afterwards  along  the  laid  parallel 
until  it  Itrikes  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  or  Cataragui,  or  Iroquois. 
Now  the  dominions  lbuth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  evidently  not 
feparated  from  the  United  States  by  any  bold  determinate  boun¬ 
dary  line;  I  therefore  luppofe  that  they  may,  in  fome  manner, 
be  connected  with  them;  but  the  country  to  the  northward, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Hudfon’s  Bay,  on  the  ealf  by  the  ocean, 
on  the  fouth  and  welt  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  vail  chain 
of  lakes  which  extends  to  the  weltward,  is  feparated  from  the 
United  States  by  cne  of  the  moil  remarkable  boundary  lines  that 
Is  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  globe  between  any  two  countries 
on  the  fame  continent ;  and  from  being  bounded  in  fucli  a  remark- 
able  manner,  and  thus  detached  as  it  were  by  nature  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  calculated 
for  forming  a  diltindl  leparate  Hate,  or  diliinCt  union  of  Hates,  from 
the  prefent  American  federal  Hates;  that  is,  fuppoling,  with  the 
revolutions  of  time,  that  this  arm  of  the  Britilh  empire  Ihould  be 
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will  be  kept  of  it  until  the  matter  in  difpute  be  ad- 
jutted  by  the  com  mi  Ikon  ers  appointed,  purfuant  to 
the  late  treaty,  for  the  pufpofe  of  determining  the 
exadt  boundaries  of  the  Britifh  dominions  in  this 
part  of  the  continent,  which  were  by  no  means 
clearly  afcertained  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  States  and  Great  Britain. 

In  this  particular  infiance  the  difpute  arifes  re-* 
fpebting  the  true  meaning  of  certain  words  of  the 
treaty.  “  The  boundary  line,”  it  fays,  “  is  to  run 
through  the  middle  of  Lake  Erie  until  it  arrive  at 
“  the  water  communication  between  that  lake  and 
Lake  Huron  ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  the  faid 
water  communication.”  The  people  of  the  States 
conflrue  the  middle  of  the  water  communication  to 
be  the  middle  of  the  mod  approved  and  moll  fre¬ 
quented  channel  of  the  river ;  we,  on  the  contrary, 
conftrue  it  to  be  the  middle  of  the  river,  provided 
there  is  a  tolerable  channel  on  each  fide.  Now  the 
ifland  of  Bois  Blanc  clearly  lies  between  the  middle 
of  the  river  and  the  Britifh  main  ;  but  then  the 
deeped  and  mod  approved  channel  for  fhips  of  bur¬ 
then  is  between  the  ifland  and  the  Britifh  lhore.  In 

fome  time  or  other  lopped  off.  I  confefs  it  appears  ftrange  to  me, 
that  any  perfon  fhould  fuppofe,  after  looking  attentively  over  a 
map  of  North  America,  that  the  Britifh  dominions,  fo  ex.tenlive 
and  fo  unconnected  with  them,  could  ever  becoine  joined  in  a 
political  union  with  the  prefent  federal  ffates  on  the  continent. 
There  is  more  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  Floridas,  afid  the  Spanifh 
poffeffions  to  the  eaft  of  the  Miffiffippi,  will  be  united  therewith  ; 
for  as  the  rivers  which  flow  through  the  Spanifh  dominions  are 
the  only  channels  whereby  the  people  of  fome  of  the  weltern 
dates  can  convey  the  produce  of  their  own  country  to  the  ocean 
with  convenience,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  people  of  thefe 
ffates  will  be  anxious  to  gain  poffeffion  of  thefe  rivers,  for  which 
purpofe  they  muff  poffefs  themfelves  of  the  country  through 
which  they  pals.  But  there  are  certain  bounds,  beyond  which  a 
reptelentative  government  cannot  extend,  and  the  ocean  on  the 
eaft  and  fouth,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  on  the  north,  and 
the  Miffiffippi  on  the  weft,  certainly  appear  to  fet  bounds  to  the 
jurifdiCtion  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  if  indeed  it 
can  extend  even  fo  far. 
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our  acceptation  of  the  word,  therefore,  theifkind  un- 
qUeftionably  belongs  to  us  ;  in  that  of  the  people  of 
the  States,  to  them.  It  appears  to  me,  that  our  claim 
in  this  inftance  is  certainly  the  moft  juft  ;  for  although 
the  heft  and  moft  commodious  channel  be  on  our 
fide,  yet  the  channel  on  the  oppoftte  fide  of  theifland 
is  fufficiently  deep  to  admit  through  it,  with  perfedl 
fafety,  the  largeft  of  the  veflels  at  prefent  on  the  lakes, 
and  indeed  as  large  veflels  as  are  deemed  fuitable  for 
this  navigation. 

Plans  for  a  fort  on  the  main  land,  and  for  one  on 
the  ifland  of  Bois' Blanc,  have  been  drawn  ;  but  as 
only  the  one  fort  will  be  eredted,  the  building  of  it 
is.  poftponcd  until  it  is  determined  to  whom  the  ifland 
belongs  :  if  within  the  Britifh  dominions,  the  fort 
will  be  ere  died  on  the  ifland,  asThere  is  a  ftill  more 
advantageous  pofition  for  one  there  than  on  the  main 
land  ;  in  the  mean  time  a  large  block  houfe,  capable 
of  accommodating,  in  every  refpect  comfortably,  one 
hundred  men  and  officers,  has  been  eredled  on  the 
main  land,  around  which  about  four  acres  or  more  of 
ground  have  been  referved  for  his  Majefty’s  ule,  in 
cafe  the  fort  fhould  not  be  built  on  the  ifland. 

A  block  houfe,  which  I  have  fo  frequently  men¬ 
tioned,  is  a  building,  whofe  walls  are  formed  of  thick 
fquare  pieces  of  timber.  It  is  ufually  built  two  ftories 
high,  in  which  cafe  the  upper  ftory  is  made  to  pro¬ 
ject  about  two  or  three  feet  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
lower  one,  and  loop  holes  are  left  in  the  floor  round 
the  edge  of  it,  fo  that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to 
ftorm  the  houfe,  the  garrifon  could  fire  diredtly  down 
upon  the  heads  of  the  aflailants.  Loop  holes  are  left 
alfo  in  various  parts  of  the  walls,  fome  of  which  are 
formed,  as- is  the  cale  at  this  new  block  houfe  at 
Malden,  of  a  fize  fufficient  to  admit  a  fmall  cannon 
to  be  fired  through  them.  The  loop  holes  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  large  wooden  (toppers  or  wedges,  which 
ki  the  winter  leafon,  when  there  is  no  danger  of  an 
attack,  arc  put  in,  and  the  inteiticcs  clofely  caulked, 

to 
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to  guard  againft  the  cold  ;  and  indeed,  to  render  the 
houfe  warm,  they  are  obliged  to  take  no  fmall  pains  in 
caulking  the  Teams  between  the  timber  in  every  part. 
A  block  houfe,  built  on  the  mod  approved  plan,  is  fo 
condrudled,  that  if  one  half  of  it  were  fhot  away, 
the  other  half  would  dand  firm.  Each  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  in  the  roof  and  walls  is  jointed  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  be  rendered  independent  of  the  next  piece  to  it; 
one  wall  is  independent  of  the  next  wall,  and  the  roof 
is  in  a  great  meafure  independent  of  all  of  them,  fo 
that  if  a  piece  of  artillery  were  played  upon  the  houfe, 
that  bit  of  timber  alone  againd  which  the  ball  druck 
would  be  dilplaced,  and  every  other  one  would  remain 
uninjured.  A  block  houfe  is  proof  againd  the  hea- 
vied  fire  of  mufquetry.  As  thefe  houfes  may  be 
eredted  in  a  very  fhort  time,  and  as  there  'is  fuch  an 
abundance  of  timber  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
wherewith  to  build  them,  they  are  met  with  in  North 
America  at  almoft  every  military  out-pod,  .and  in¬ 
deed  in  almod  every  fortrefs  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  feveral  in  the  upper  town  of  Quebec. 

Amongft  the  fcattered  houfes  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  didndt  of  Malden,  there  are  feveral  of  a  refpecl- 
able  appearance,  and  the  farms  adjoining  to  them  are 
very  confiderable.  The  firm  belonging  to  our  friend, 

Captain  E - ,  under  whofe  roof  we  tarry,  contains 

no  lefs  than  two  thoufand  acres.  A  very  large  part 
of  it  is  cleared,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  a  dyle  which 
would  not  be  thought  meanly  of  even  in  England. 
His  houfe,  which  is  the  bed  in  the  whole  didridt,  is 
agreeably  ‘fituated,  at  the  didance  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  river  ;  there  is  a  full  view  of  the 
river,  and  of  the  idand  of  Bois  Blanc,  from  the  parlour 
windows,  and  the  fccne  is  continually  enlivened  by 
the  number  of  Indian  canoes  that  pafs  and  repafs  be¬ 
fore  it.  In  front  of  the  houfe  there  is  a  neat  little 
lawn,  paled  in,  and  ornamented  with  clumps  of  trees, 
at  the  bottom  of  which,  not  far  from  the  water,  ftands 
a  large  Indian  wigwam,  called  the  council  houfe,  in 
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which  the  Indians  are  aftembled  whenever  there;  are 
any  affairs  of  importance  to  be  tranfadled  between 
them  and  the  officers  in  the  Indian  department. 
Great  numbers  of  thefe  people  come  from  the  ifland 
of  Bois  Blanc,  where  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  fa¬ 
milies  of  them  are  encamped,  to  vifit  us  daily  ;  and 
we  in  our  turn  go  frequently  to  the  ifland,  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  obferving  their  native  manners  and 
cuftoms. 

Our  friend  has  told  them,  that  we  have  eroded  the 
big  lake,  the  Atlantic,  on  purpofe  to  come  and  fee 
them.  This  circumflance  has  given  them  a  very  fa¬ 
vourable  opinion  of  us;  they  approve  highly  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  fay  that  we  have  employed  our  time  to 
a  good  purpofe.  No  people  on  earth  have  a  higher 
opinion  of  their  own  confequence  ;  indeed,  they  ef- 
teem  themfelves  fuperior  to  every  other  race  of  men. 

We  remained  fora  fhorttimein  Malden,  and  then 
fet  off  for  Detroit  in  a  neat  little  pleafure  boat,  wThich 
one  of  the  traders  obligingly  lent  to  us.  The  river 
between  the  two  places  varies  in  breadth  from  two 
miles  to  half  a  mile.  The  banks  are  moftly  very 
low,  and  in  fome  places  large  marfhes  extend  along 
the  fliores,  and  far  up  into  the  country.  The  fhorcs 
are  adorned  with  rich  timber  of  various  kinds,  and 
bordering  upon  the  marfhes,  where  the  trees  have 
full  fcope  to  extend  their  branches,  the  woodland 
feenery  is  very  fine.  Amid  ft  the  marfhes,  the  river 
takes  fome  very  confiderable  bends,  and  it  is  divert!  - 
fied  at  the  fame  time  with  feveral  large  iflands,  which 
eccafion  a  great  diverfity  of  profpeeft. 

Beyond  Malden  no  houfes  are  to  be  feen  on  either 
fide  of  the  river,  except  indeed  the  few  milerable  little 
huts  in  the  Indian  villages,  until  you  come  within 
four  miles  or  thereabouts  of  Detroit.  Here  the  fettle- 
ments  are  very  numerous  on  both  fides,  but  particu¬ 
larly  on  that  belonging  to  the  Britifh.  The  country 
abounds  with  peach,  apple,  and  cherry  orchards,  the 
richeft  I  ever  beheld  ;  in  many  of  them  the  trees, 
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loaded  with  large  apples  of  various  dyes,  appeared 
bent  down  into  the  very  water.  They  have  many 
different  forts  of  excellent  apples  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  but  there  is  one  far  fnperior  to  all  the  red, 
and  which  is  held  in  great  eftimation,  called  the 
pomme  caille.  I  do  not  recoiled!  to  have  feen  it  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  though  doubtlefs  it  is 
not  peculiar  to  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  large  iize,  and  deep  red  colour  ;  not  con¬ 
fined  merely  to  the  fkin,  but  extending  to  the  very 
core  of  the  apple  :  if  the  fkin  be  taken  off  delicately, 
the  fruit  appears  nearly  as  red  as  when  entire.  We 
could  not  red  ft  the  temptation  of  flopping  at  the  firfl 
of  thefe  orchards  we  came  to,  and  for  a  few  pence  we 
were  allowed  to  lade  our  boat  with  as  much  fruit  as 
we  could  well  carry  away.  The  peaches  were  nearly 
out  of  feafon  now,  but  from  the  few  I  tafted,  I  fhould 
fuppofe  that  they  were  of  a  good  kind,  far  fuperior  in 
flavour,  fize,  and  juicinefs  to  thofe  commonly  met  with 
in  the  orchards  of  the  middle  ftates. 

The  houfes  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  all  built 
in  a  fimilar  ftyle  to  thofe  in  Lower  Canada  ;  the  lands 
are  laid  out  and  cultivated  alfo  fimilarly  to  thofe  in 
the  lower  province ;  the  manners  and  pcrfons  of  the 
inhabitants  are  the  fame  ;  French  is  the  predominant 
language,  and  the  traveller  may  fancy  for  a  moment, 
if  he  pleafes,  that  he  has  been  wafted  by  enchantment 
back  again  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal  or 
Th  ree  Rivers.  All  the  principal  pofts  throughout  the 
weftern  country,  along  the  lakes,  the  Ohio,  the  Illi¬ 
nois,  &c.  were  eftablifhed  by  the  French  ;  but,  except 
at  Detroit  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  Illi¬ 
nois  country,  the  French  fcttlcrs  have  become  fo 
blended  with  the  greater  number  who  fpoke  Englifb, 
that  their  language  has  every  where  died  away. 

Detroit  contains  about  three  hundred  houfes,  and 
is  the  largeft  town  in  the  weftern  country.  It  ftands 
contiguous  to  the  river,  on  the  top  of  the  banks,  which 
are  here  about  twenty  feet  high.  At  the  bottom  of 
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them  there  are  very  exteniive  wharfs  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  (hipping,  built  of  wood,  fimilar  to 
thole  in  the  Atlantic  fea-ports.  The  town  confifts 
of  feveral  ftreets  that  run  parallel  to  the  river,  which 
are  interfered  by  others  at  right  angles.  They  are 
all  very  narrow,  and  not  being  paved,  dirty  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  whenever  it  happens  to  rain  :  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  paftengers,  however,  there  are  footways 
in  molt  of  them,  formed  of  fquare  logs,  laid  tranf- 
vericly  elofe  to  each  other.  The  town  is  furrounded 
by  a  ltrong  itockade,  through  which  there  are  four 
gates  ;  two  of  them  open  to  the  wharfs,  and  the  two 
others  to  the  north  and  fouth  fide  of  the  town  re- 
fpcdtively.  The  gates  are  defended  by  ftrong  block 
houfes,  and  on  the  weft  (ide  of  the  town  is  a  fmall 
fort  in  form  of  a  fquare,  with  baftions  at  the  angles. 
At  each  of  the  corners  of  this  fort  is  planted  a  fmall 
field-piece;  and  thefe  conftitute  the  whole  of  the 
ordnance  at  prefent  in  the  place.  The  Britifh  kept 
a  confiderable  train  of  artillery  here,  but  the  place 
was  never  capable  of  holding  out  for  any  length  of 
time  again  ft  a  regular  force:  the  fortifications,  indeed, 
were  conftrudted  chiefly  as  a  defence  againft  the 
Indians. 

Detroit  is  at  prefent  the  head-quarters  of  the 
weftern  army  of  the  States  ;  the  garrifon  confifts  of 
three  hundred  men,  who  are  quartered  in  barracks. 
Very  little  attention  is  paid  by  the  officers  to  the  mi¬ 
nutiae  of  difeipline,  fothat  however  well  the  men  may 
have  acquitted  themfelves  in  the  field,  they  make  but 
a  poor  appearance  on  parade.  The  belles  of  the  town 
are  quite  au  defcfnoir  at  the  late  departure  of  the 
Britifh  troops ;  though  the  American  officers  tell 
them  they' have  no  reafon  to  be  fo,  as  they  will  find 
them  much  more  fenlible  agreeable  men  than  the 
Britifh  officers  when  they  know  them  ;  a  fry le  of  con¬ 
vention,  which,  ft  range  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  is 
yet  not  at  all  uncommon  amongft  them.  Three 
months*  however*  have  not  altered  the  firft  opinion  of 
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the  ladies.  I  cannot  better  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
unpolifhed,  coarfe,  difcordant  manners  of  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  officers  of  the  weftern  army  of  the  States, 
than  by  telling  you,  that  they  cannot  agree  fuffi- 
ciently  amongft  themfelvesto  form  a  regimental  mefs; 
repeated  attempts  have  been  made  fince  their  arrival 
at  Detroit  to  eftablifh  one,  but  their  frequent  quarrels 
would  never  fuffier  it  to  remain  permanent.  A  ducl- 
lifl  and  an  officer  of  the  weftern.  army  were  nearly 
fynonimous  terms,  at  one  period,  in  the  United 
States,  owing  to  the  very  great  number  of  duels  that 
took  place  amongft  them  when  cantoned  at  Grenville. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit  are 
'of  Drench  extra 61  ion,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  fettlements  on  the  river,  both  above 
and  below  the  town,  are  of  the  fame  delcription. 
The  former  are  moftiy  engaged  in  trade,  and  they  all 
appear  to  be  much  on  an  equality.  Detroit  is  a  place 
of  very  confiderable  trade  ;  there  are  no  lefs  than 
twelve  trading  veftels  belonging  to  it,  brigs,  floops 
and  fchooners,  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons  bur¬ 
then  each.  The  inland  navigation  in  this  quarter  is 
indeed  very  extent! ve,  Lake  Erie,  three  hundred  miles 
in  length,  being  open  to  veftels  belonging  to  the  port, 
on  the  one  fide  ;  and  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  the 
firft  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
ftxty  in  breadth,  and  the  fecond,  no  lefs  than  one 
thoufand  miles  in  circumference,  on  the  oppofiteftde  ; 
not  to  fpeak  of  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  River, 
which  conned!  thefe  former  lakes  together,  or  of  the 
many  large  rivers  which  fall  into  them.  The  ftores 
and  (hops  in  the  town  are  well  furnifhed,  and  you 
may  buy  fine  cloth,  linen,  &c.  and  every  article  of 
wearing  apparel,  as  good  in  their  kind,  and  nearly  on 
as  reafonable  terms,  as  you  can  purchafe  them  at  New 
York  of  Ph  ikid el  ph  i a . 

The  inhabitants  are  well  fupplied  with  proviftons 
of  every  defeription  ;  theftfh  in  particular,  caught  in 
the  river  and  neighbouring  lakes,  are  of  a  very  lupe- 
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rior  quality.  The  fifii  held  in  moil  eftimation  is  a 
fort  of  large  trout,  called  the  Michiilimachinac  white 
fifh,  from  its  being  caught  moftly  in  the  {traits  of  that 
name.-  The  inhabitants  of  Detroit  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country,  however,  though  they  have  provi- 
iions  in  plenty,  are  frequently  much  diltreffed  for  one 
very  neceffary  concomitant,  namely,  fait.  Until 
within  a  fhort  time  pair  they  had  no  fait  but  what 
was  brought  from  Europe  ;  but  lalt  fprings  have  been 
difcovered  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  which 
they  are  now  beginning  to  manufacture  that  article 
for  themfelves.  The  beft  and  moft  profitable  of  the 
fprings  arc  retained  in  the  hands  of  government,  and 
the  profits  arifmg  from  the  fale  of  the  fait  are  to  be 
paid  into  the  treafury  of  the  province.  Throughout 
the  weftern  country  they  procure  their  fait  from 
fprings,  fome  of  which  throw  up  fufficient  water  to 
yield  fevcral  hundred  bufhels  in  the  courfe  of  one 
week. 

There  is  a  large  Roman  catholic  church  in  the 
town  of  Detroit,  and  another  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
called  the  Huron  church,  from  its  having  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  ufe  of  the  Huron  Indians.  The  ltreets 
of  Detroit  are  generally  crowded  with  Indians  of  one 
tribe  or  other,  and  amongft  them  you  fee  numberlefs 
old  fquaws  leading  about  their  daughters,  ever  ready 
to  difpofe  of  them,  pro  tempore,  to  the  higheit  bidder. 
At  night  all  the  Indians,  except  fuch  as  get  admit¬ 
tance  into  private  houfes,  and  remain  there  quietly, 
are  turned  out  of  the  town,  and  the  gates  fhut  upon 
them. 

The  American  officers  here  have  endeavoured  to 
their  utmoft  to  imprefs  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians 
an  idea  of  their  own  luperiority  over  the  Biitifh  ;  but 
as  they  are  very  tardy  in  giving  thefe  people  any  pre- 
fonts,  they  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  their  words. 
General  Wayne,  from  continually  promifing  them 
piefents,  but  at  the  fame  time  always  poftponing  the 
delivery  when  they  come  to  afk  for  them,  has  fignifi- 
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cantly  been  nicknamed  by  them,  General  Wabang, 
that  is  General  To-morrow. 

The  country  around  Detroit  is  very  much  cleared, 
and  fo  likewife  is  that  on  the  Britifh  fide  of  the  river 
for  a  conliderable  way  above  the  town.  The. fettle- 
ments  extend  nearly  as  far  as  Lake  Huron  ;  but  be¬ 
yond  the  River  La  Trench e,  which  falls  into  Lake 
St.  Clair,  they  are  fcattered  very  thinly  along  the 
Li  ores.  The  banks  of  the  River  La  Trenche,  or 
Thames,  as  it  is  now  called,  arc  increafing  very  fall 
in  population,  as  I  before  mentioned,  owing  to  the 
great  emigration  thither  of  people  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Niagara,  and  of  Detroit  alfo  fince  it  has 
been  evacuated  by  the  Britifh.  We  made  an  excur- 
fion,  one  morning,  in  our  little  boat  as  far  as  Lake  St. 
Clair,  but  met  with  nothing,  either  amongft  the  in¬ 
habitants,  or  in  the  face  of  the  country,  particularly 
deferving  of  mention.  The  country  round  Detroit 
is  uncommonly  fiat,  and  in  none  of  the  rivers  is  there 
a  fall  fufficient  to  turn  even  a  grill  mill.  The  cur¬ 
rent  of  Detroit  river  itfelfis  llronger  than  that  of  any 
others,  and  a  floating  mill  was  once  invented  by  a 
Frenchman,  which  was  chained  in  the  middle  of  that 
river,  where  it  was  thought  the  ffream  would  be  fuf- 
ficiently  fwift  to  turn  the  water  wheel  :  the  building 
of  it  was  attended  with  confiderablc  expence  to  the 
inhabitants,  but  after  it  was  finifhed  it  by  no  means 
anlwered  their  expeditions.  They  grind  their  corn 
at  prefent  by  wind  mills,  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  fecn  in  any  other  part  of  North  America. 

The  foil  of  the  country  bordering  upon  Detroit 
River  is  rich  though  light,  and  it  produces  good 
crops  both  of  Indian  corn  and  wheat.  The  climate 
is  much  more  healthy  than  that  of  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Niagara  River;  intermittent  fevers, 
however,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  diforders. 
The  lummers  are  intenfely  hot,  Fahrenheit’s  thermo¬ 
meter  often  rifing  above  100  ;  yet  a  winter  feldom 
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pafies  over  but  what  fnow  remains  on  the  ground  for 
two  or  three  months. 

Whilft  we  remained  at  Detroit,  we  had  to  deter¬ 
mine  upon  a  point  of  fome  moment  to  us  travellers, 
namely,  upon  the  route  by  which  to  return  back  to¬ 
wards  the  Atlantic.  None  of  us  felt  much  inclined 
to  crofs  the  lake  again  to  Fort  Erie,  we  at  once 
therefore  laid  afideall  thoughts  of  returning  that  way. 
Two  other  routes  then  prefented  themfelves  for  our 
confideration  ;  the  one  was  to  proceed  by  land  from 
Detroit,  through  the  north  wefiern  territory  of  the 
United  States,  as  far  as  the  head  waters  of  fome  one 
of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ohio,  having  reached 
which,  we  might  afterwards  have  proceeded  upwards 
or  downwards,  as  we  found  moft  expedient :  the  other 
was  to  crofs  by  water  to  Prefqu’  Xfle,  on  the  fouth 
tide  of  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  go  down  French  Creek 
and  the  Alleghany  River,  as  far  as  Pittfburgh  on  the 
Ohio,  where  being  arrived  we  fhould  likewife  have 
had  the  choice  of  defeending  the  Ohio  and  Miifif- 
fippi,  or  of  going  on  to  Philadelphia,  through  Penn- 
fylvania,  according  as  we  fhould  find  circumfiances 
moll  convenient.  The  fir#  of  thefe  routes  was  moft 
fuited  to  our  inclination,  but  we  foon  found  that  we 
mult  give  over  all  thoughts  of  proceeding  by  it.  The 
way  to  have  proceeded  would  have  been  to  fet  out 
on  horfeback,  taking  with  us  fufficient  provifions  to 
laid  for  a  journey  through  a  fore#  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  trufiing  our  horfes  to 
the  food  which  they  could  pick  up  for  themfelves 
among#  the  bufhes.  There  was  no  poffibility  of 
procuring  horfes,  however,  for  hire  at  Detroit  or  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  had  we  purchafed  them, 
which  could  not  have  been  done  but  at  a  mod  exor¬ 
bitant  price,  we  fhould  have  found  it  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  perhaps  to  have  got  rid  of  them  when  we  had 
ended  our  land  journey,  unlefs  indeed  we  cbofe  to 
turn  them  adrift  in  the  woods,  which  would  not  have 
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been  perfectly  fuitable  to  our  finances.  But  inde¬ 
pendent  of  this  confideration  there  was  another  ob- 
ftacle  in  our  way,  and  that  was  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
curing  guides.  The  Indians  were  all  preparing  to  fet 
out  on  their  hunting  excurfions,  and  had  we  even 
been  able  to  have  procured  a  party  of  them  for  an 
efcort,  there  would  have  been  fome  rifk,  we  were  told, 
of  their  deferting  us  before  we  reached  our  journey’s 
end.  If  they  fell  in  on  their  journey  with  a  hunting 
party  that  had  been  very  fucc'efsful ;  if  they  came  to 
a  place  where  there  was  great  abundance  of  game  ; 
or,  in  ffiort,  if  we  did  not  proceed  juft  according  to 
their  fancy,  impatient  of  every  reftraint,  and  without 
caring  in  the  lead  for  the  hire  we  had  promifed  them, 
they  would,  perhaps,  leave  us  in  the  whim  of  mo¬ 
ment  to  fhift  for  ourfelvcs  in  the  woods,  a  fituation 
we  had  no  defire  to  fee  ourfelves  reduced  to  :  we  de¬ 
termined  therefore  to  proceed  by  Prefqu’  Ifle.  But 
now  another  difficulty  arofe,  namely,  how  we  were 
to  get  there  :  a  fmall  veffiel,  a  very  unufual  circum- 
ftance  indeed,  was  juft  about  to  fail,  but  it  was  fo 
crowded  with  paflengers,  that  there  was  not  a  tingle 
birth  vacant,  and  moreover,  if  there  had  been,  we  did 
not  with  to  depart  fo  abruptly  from  this  part  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  principal  traders,  however,  at 
Detroit,  to  whom  we  had  carried  letters,  foon  accom¬ 
modated  matters  to  our  fatisfadlion,  by  promifing  to 
give  orders  to  the  matter  of  one  of  the  lake  veflels, 
of  which  he  was  in  part  owner,  to  land  us  at  that 
place.  The  veftel  was  to  fail  in  a  fortnight ;  we  im¬ 
mediately  therefore  fecured  a  paftage  in  her,  and 
having  fettled  with  the  mailer  that  he  ffiould  call  for 
us  at  Malden,  we  fet  off  once  more  for  that  place  in 
our  little  boat,  and  in  a  few  hours,  from  the  time  we 
quitted  Detroit,  arrived  there. 
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Prefents  delivered  to  the  Indians  on  the  Part  of  the  Brs~ 
iifk  Government — - Mode  of  dijlributing  them- — Rea- 
fons  why  given— What  is  the  befl  Method  of  concilW 
a  ting  the  good  Will  of  the  Indians— Little  gains  taken 
iy  the  Americans  to  keep-  up  a  good  Unde rftanding 
with  the  Indians —  -  Confeq u enccs  thereof — War  he - 
Pipeen  the  Americans  and  Indians— A  brief  Account 
of  if— Peace  concluded  by  General  Wayne— Not  likely 
to  remain  permanent— Why-— Indian  Manner  of  mak¬ 
ing  Peace  defer ibed . 

Malden,  October. 

A  DJOINING  to  our  friend's  houfe  at  Malden 
jpJL  Hands  an  extenfive  range  of  Hore-houfes,  for 
the  reception  of  the  prefents  yearly  made  by  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country*  in 
which  feveral  clerks  are  kept  confiantly  employed* 
Before  we  had  been  long  at  Malden  we  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  fame  of  the  prefents  delivered  out. 
A  number  of  chiefs  of  different  tribes  had  previoufly 
come  to  our  friend,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  this  .quarter,  and  had  given  to  him,  each,  a 
bundle  of  little  bits  of  cedar  wood,  about  the  thick- 
ixefs  of  a  frnall  pocket  book  pencil,  to  remind  him  of 
the  exadf  number  of  individuals  in  each  tribe  that 
expected  to  (hare  the  bounty  of  their  great  Father. 
The  flicks  in  thefe  bundles  were  of  different  lengths, 
the  longefi  denoted  the  number  of  warriors  in  the 
tribe,  the  next  in  fize  the  number  of  women,  and  the 
final  left  the  number  of  children.  Our  friend  on  re¬ 
ceiving  them  handed  them  over  to  his  clerks,  who 
made  a  memorandum  in  their  books  of  the  contents 
of  each  bundle,  and  of  the  perfons  that  gave  them,, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  prefents  accordingly.  The 
day  fixed  upon  for  the  delivery  of  the  prefents  was 
bright  and  fair,  and  being  in  every  refpebl  favourable 

for 
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for  the  purpofe,  the  clerks  began  to  make  the  necef- 
fary  arrangements  accordingly. 

A  number  of  large  {fakes  were  firft  fixed  down  in 
different  parts  of  the  lawn,  to  each  of  which  was  at¬ 
tached  a  label,  with  the  name  of  the  tribe,  and  the 
number  of  perfons  in  it,  who  were  to  be  provided 
for ;  then  were  brought  out  from  the  fores  feverat 
bales  of  thick  blankets,  of  blue,  fcarlet,  and  brown 
cloth,  and  -of  coarfe  figured  cottons,  together  with 
large  rolls  of  tobacco,  guns,  Hints,  powder,  balls,  fhot, 
cafe-knives,  ivory  and  horn  combs,  looking-glades, 
pipe-tomahawks,  hatchets,  fcifars,  needles,  vermi¬ 
lion  in  bags,  copper  and  iron  pots  and  kettles,  the 
whole  valued  at  about  5G0l.  flerling.  The  bales  of 
goods  being  opened,  the  blankets,  cloths,  and  cot¬ 
tons,  were  cut  into  final  1  pieces,  each  fufficient  to 
make  for  one  perfon  a  wrapper,  a  fhirt,  a  pair  of  leg¬ 
gings,  or  whatever  elfe  it  was  intended  for;  and  the 
portions  of  the  different  articles  intended  for  each 
tribe  were  thrown  together  in  a  heap,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Itake  which  bore  its  name.  This  buiinefs  took 
up  feveral  hours,  as- there  were  no  lefs  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  Indians  to  be  ferved.  No  liquor, 
nor  any"  fiver  ornaments,  except  to  favourite  chiefs 
in  private,  arc  ever  given  on  the  part  of  government 
to  the  Indians,  notwithfanding  they  are  lb  fond  of 
both  ;  and  a  trader  who  attempts  to  give  thefe  arti¬ 
cles  to  them  in  exchange  for  t*be  prefects  they  have 
received  from  government,  or,  indeed,  who  takes  from 
them  on  any  conditions,  their  prefects,  is  liable  to  a 
very  heavy  penalty  for  every  fuch  act,  by  the  laws  of 
the  province. 

The  prefents  having  been  all  prepared,  the  chiefs 
were  ordered  to  affemble  their  warriors,  who  were 
loitering  about  the  grounds  at  the  outf  de  of  the  lawn. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  all  came,  and  having  been 
drawn  up  in  a  large  circle,  our  friend  delivered  a 
fpeech  on  the  occafion,  without  which  ceremony  no 
bufinefs,  according  to  Indian  cufiom,  is  ever  tranf- 
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adted.  In  this  they  were  told,  f‘  That  their  great 
and  good  Father,  who  lived  on  the  opposite  fide  of 
the  big  lake  (meaning  thereby  the  king)  was  ever  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  happinefs  of  all  his  faithful  people  ;  and 
that,  with  his  accufiomed  bounty,  he  had  lent  the 
prefents  which  now  lay  before  them  to  his  good 
children  the  Indians  ;  that  he  had  fent  the  guns,  the 
hatchets,  and  the  ammunition  for  the  young  men, 
and  the  clothing  for  the  aged,  women,  and  children  ; 
that  he  hoped  the  young  men  would  have  no  occa- 
fion  to  employ  their  weapons  in  fighting  again!!  ene¬ 
mies,  but  merely  in  hunting  ;  and  that  he  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  them  to  be  attentive  to  the  old,  and  to 
fhare  bountifully  with  them  what  they  gained  by  the 
chace ;  that  he  trufied  the  great  fpirit  would  give 
them  bright  funs  and  elear  fkies,  and  a  favourable 
feafon  for  hunting ;  and  that  when  another  year 
fhould  pals  over,  if  he  Fill  continued  to  find  them 
good  children,  he  would  not  fail  to  renew  his  boun¬ 
ties,  by  fending  them  more  prefents  from  acrofs  the 
big  lake.” 

This  fpeec.h  was  delivered  in  Englifh,  but  inter¬ 
preters  attended,  who  repeated  it  to  the  different 
tribes  in  their  refpedlive  languages,  paragraph  by  pa¬ 
ragraph,  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  which  the  Indians 
fignified  their  fatisfadtion  by  a  loud  coarfe  exclama¬ 
tion  of  “  Hoah  !  Hoah  !”  The  fpeech  ended,  the 
chiefs  were  called  forward,  and  their  feveral  heaps 
were  Fiewn  to  them,  and  committed  to  their  care. 
They  received  them  with  thanks  ;  and  beckoning  to 
their  warriors,  a  number  of  young  men  quickly  Farted 
from  the  crowd,  and  in  lefs  than  three  minutes  the 
prefents  were  eonveyed  from  the  lawn,  and  laden  on 
board  the  canoes,  in  waiting  to  convey  them  to  the. 
iffand  and  adjacent  villages.  The  utmoff  regularity 
and  propriety  was  manifeFed  on  this  occafion  in  the 
behaviour  of  every  Indian  ;  there  was  not  the  fmalleff 
wrangling  amongft  them  about  their  prefents  ;  nor 
was  the  leaft  fpark  of  jealoufy  obfervable  in  any  one 
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tribe  about  what  the  other  had  received  ;  each  one  . 
took  up  the  heap  allotted  to  it,  and  departed  without 
fpeaking  a  word. 

Betides  the  prefents,  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed,  others 
of  a  different  nature  again,  namely,  provitions,  were 
dealt  out  this  year  amongft  certain  tribes  of  the  In¬ 
dians  that  were  encamped  on  the  itland  of  Bois  Blanc. 
Thefe  were  fome  of  the  tribes  that  had  been  at  war 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whofe  villages, 
fields  of  corn,  and  ftores  of  provitions  had  been  totallv 
deftroyed,  during  the  conteft,  by  General  Wayne,  and 
who  having  been  thereby  bereft  of  every  means  of 
fupport,  had  come,  as  foon  as  peace  was  concluded, 
to  beg  for  fubftftence  from  their  good  friends  the 
Britifh.  <£  Our  enemies/5  faid  they,  “  have  deftroyed 
“  our  villages  arid  ftores  of  provitions  ;  our  women 
“  and  children  are  left  without  food  ;  do  you  then, 

“  who  call  yourfelves  our  friends,  fhew  us  now  that 
u  you  really  are  fo,  and  give  them  food  to  eat  till 
“  the  fun  ripens  our  corn,  and  the  great  fpirit  gives 
“  another  protperous  feafon  for  hunting.”  Their  re- 
queft  was  at  once  complied  with  ;  a  large  ftorehoufe 
was  created  on  the  itland,  and  filled  with  provitions 
at  the  expence  of  government  for  their  ufe,  and  re¬ 
gularly  twice  a  week  the  clerks  in  the  Indian  depart¬ 
ment  went  over  to  diftribute  them.  About  three  bar¬ 
rels  of  falted  pork  or  beef,  as  many  of  flour,  beans  or 
peas,  Indian  corn,  and  about  two  carcafcs  of  frefh 
beef,  were  generally  given  out  each  time.  Thefe 
articles  of  provition  the  Indians  received,  not  in  the 
thankful  manner  in  which  they  did  the  other  prefents, 
but  feemingly  as  if  they  were  due  to  them  of  right. 
One  nation  they  think  ought  never  to  hefitnte  about, 
giving  relief  to  another  in  diftrefs,  provided  it  was  not 
at  enmity  with  it  ;  and  indeed,  were  their  white  bre¬ 
thren,  the  Britifh,  to  be  reduced  by  any  calamity  to 
a  fimijar  ftate  of  diftrefs,  the  Indians  would  with  the 
utmoft  cheerfulnefs  lhare  with  them  their  proviftons 
to  the  very  laft. 
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The  prefents  delivered  to  the  Indians*  together  with 
the  falaries  of  the  officers  in  the  Indian  department, 
are  computed  to  coft  the  crown,  as  I  before  men¬ 
tioned,  about  100,000/.  ftcrling,  on  an  average,  per 
annum.  When  we  fir  ft  gained  pofteffion  of  Canada, 
the  expence  of  the  prefents  was  much  greater,  as  the 
Indians  were  then  more  numerous,  and  as  it  was  alfo 
found  neceftary  to  beftow  upon  them,  individually, 
much  larger  prefents  than  are  now  given,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  violent  prejudices  againft  us  which  had 
been  iuftilled  into  their  minds  by  the  French.  Thefe 
prejudices  having  happily  been  removed,  and  the  ut- 
moft  harmony  having  been  eftablifhed  between  them 
and  the  people  on  our  frontiers,  prefents  of  a  lefs 
value  even  than  what  are  now  diftributed  amongft 
them  would  perhaps  be  found  fufficifent  to  keep  up 
that  good  underftanding  which  now  fubfifts  between 
us  ;  it  Gould  not,  however,  be  deemed  a  very  advif- 
able  meafure  to  curtail  them,  as  long  as  a  poffibility 
remained  that  the  lofs  of  their  friendfhip  might  be  in¬ 
curred  thereby  :  and,  indeed,  when  we  conlider  what 
a  happy  and  numerous  people  the  Indians  were  be¬ 
fore  Europeans  intruded  themfelves  into  the  terri¬ 
tories  allotted  to  them  by  nature ;  when  we  conlider 
how  many  thoufands  have  perifhed  in  battle,  em¬ 
broiled  in  our  contefts  for  power  and  dominion,  and 
how  many  thoufands  more  have  perifhed  by  the  life 
of  the  poifonous  beverages  which  we  have  introduced 
amongft  them  ;  when  we  confider  how  many  arti¬ 
ficial  wants  have  been  railed  in  the  minds  of  the 
few  nations  of  them  that  yet  remain,  and  how  fadly 
the  morals  of  thefe  nations  have  been  corrupted  by 
their  intercourle  with  the  whites  ;  when  we  conlider, 
finally,  that  in  the  courfe  of  fifty  years  more  no 
veftige  even  of  thefe  once  virtuous  and  amiable 
people  will  probably  be  found  in  the  whole  of  that 
extenfive  territory  which  lies  between  the  Miftllfippi 
and  the  Atlantic,  and  was  formerly  inhabited  folely 
by  them  ;  inftead  of  wifhing  to  lefien  the  value  or 
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the  number  of  the  few  trifles  that  vve  find  are  accept¬ 
able  to  thfcm  in  their  prefent  (late,  we  ought  rather  to 
be  defirous  of  contributing  (till  more  largely  to  their 
comfort  and  happinefs. 

Acceptable  prefen ts  are  generally  found  very  effi¬ 
cacious  in  conciliating  the  affedtions  of  any  uncivi¬ 
lized  nation  :  they  have  very  great  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  Indians  ;  but  to  conciliate  their  affec¬ 
tions  to  the  utmoft,  prefects  alone  are  not  fufficient ; 
you  muft  appear  to  have  their  intereft  at  heart  in 
every  relpeCt  ;  you  muft  allociate  with  them  ;  you 
mult  treat  them  as  men  that  are  your  equals,  and,  in 
fome  meafure,  even  adopt  their  native  manners.  It 
was  by  fuch  fteps  as  thefe  that  the  French,  when  they 
had  poffeffion  of  Canada,  gained  their  favour  in  fuch 
a  very  eminent  manner,  and  acquired  fo  wonderful 
an  afcendency  over  them.  The  old  Indians  ftill  fay, 
that  they  never  were  fo  happy  as  when  the  French 
had  poffeffion  of  the  country  ;  and,-  indeed,  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  fadf,  which  I  before  mentioned,  that 
the  Indians,  if  they  are  lick,  if  they  are  hungry,  if 
they  want  fhelter  from  a  ftorm,  or  the  like,  will  always 
go  to  the  houfes  of  the  old  French  fettlers  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  thofe  of  the  Britifh  inhabitants.  The  necef- 
fity  of  treating  the  Indians  with  refpedl  and  attention, 
is  ftrongly  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  the  Englifh 
fettlers,  and  they  endeavour  to  abl  accordingly  ;  but 
ftill  they  cannot  baniffi  wholly  from  their  minds,  as 
the  French  do,  the  idea  that  the  Indians  are  an  infe¬ 
rior  race  of  people  to  them,  to  which  circumftance  is 
to  be  attributed  the  predilection  of  the  Indians  for  the 
French  rather  than  them  ;  they  all  live  together, 
however,  on  very  amicable  terms,  and  many  of  the 
Englifh  on  the  frontiers  have  indeed  told  me,  that  if 
they  were  but  half  as  h  on  eft,  and  half  as  well  con¬ 
duced  towards  one  another,  as  the  Indians  are  to¬ 
wards  them,  the  hate  of  fociety  in  the  country  would 
be  truly  enviable. 
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On  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  little  pain£ 
have  hitherto  been  taken  by  the  government,  and  no 
pains  by  the  people,  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  In¬ 
dians  ;  and  the  latter,  indeed,  initead  of  refpediing 
the  Indians  as  an  independent  neighbouring  nation, 
have  in  too  many  inltances  violated  their  rights  as 
men  in  the  molt  flagrant  manner.  The  confequence 
has  been,  that  the  people  on  the  frontiers  have  been 
involved  in  all  the  calamities  that  they  could  have 
buffered  from  an  avengeful  and  cruel  enemy.  Nightly 
murders,  robberies,  maflacres,  and  conflagrations 
have  been  common.  They  have  hardly  ventured  to 
itir,  at  times,  beyond  the  walls  of  their  little  habita¬ 
tions  ;  and  for  whole  nights  together  have  they  been 
kept  on  the  watch,  in  arms,  to  reflit  the  onfet  of  the 
Indians.  They  have  never  dared  to  vifit  their  neigh¬ 
bours  unarmed,  nor  to  proceed  alone,  in  open  day, 
on  a  journey  of  a  few  miles.  The  gazettes  of  the 
United  States  have  daily  teemed  with  the  (hocking 
accounts  of  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  Indians, 
and  volumes  would  fcarcely  fuffl.ee  to  tell  the  whole 
of  the  dreadful  tales. 

It  has  been  faid  by  perfons  of  the  States,  that  the 
Indians  were  countenanced  in  committing  thefe 
enormities  by  people  on  the  Britifh  frontiers,  and 
liberal  abufe  has  been  bellowed  on  the  government 
for  having  aided,  by  diflributing  amonglt  them  guns, 
tomahawks,  and  other  holtile  weapons.  That  the 
Indians  were  incited  by  prefents,  and  other  means, 
to  a<5f  againil  the  people  of  the  colonics,  during  the 
American  war,  mu  lb  be  admitted ;  but  that,  after 
peace  was  concluded,  the  fame  line  of  conduct  was 
pitrfued  towards  them,  is  an  afperflon  equally  falle 
and  malicious.  To  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  the 
States  themfelves  alone,  and  to  no  other  caufe,  is 
unqueflionably  to  be  attributed  the  continuance  of 
the  warfare  between  them  and  the  Indians,  after  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  flgned.  Infiead  of  then 

taking 
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faking  the  opportunity  to  reconcile  the  Indians,  as 
they  might  eafily  have  done  by  prelents.  and  by 
treating  them  with  kindnefs,  they  dill  continued, 
hofule  towards  them  ;  they  looked  upon  them,  as 
indeed  they  ft  ill  do,  merely  as  wild  beads,  that 
ought  to  be  banifhed  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
and  adluated  by  that  infatiable  fpirit  of  avarice,  and 
that  redlefs  and  diflatisbed  turn  of  mind,  which  I 
have  fo  frequently  noticed,  indead  of  keeping  within 
their  territories,  where  millions  of  acres  remain  un^ 
occupied,  but  no  part,  however,  of  which  could  be 
had  without  being  paid  for,  they  eroded  their  boun¬ 
dary  lines,  and  dxed  themfelves  in  the  territory  of 
the  Indians,  without  ever  previoudy  gaining  the 
conlent  of  thefe  people.  The  Indians,  nice  about 
their  boundary  line  beyond  any  other  nations,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  world,  that  have  fuch  extendve  do¬ 
minions  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  made  no 
fcruple  to  attack,  plunder,  and  even  to  murder  thefe 
intruders,  when  a  bt  opportunity  offered.  The 
whites  endeavoured  to  repel  their  attacks,  and  ffhof 
them  with  as  much  unconcern  as  they  would  either 
a  wolf  or  a  bear.  In  their  expeditions  againd  the 
white  fettlers,  the  Indians  frequently  were  driven 
back  with  lots  ;  but  their  ill  fuccefs  only  urged  them 
to  return  with  redoubled  fury,  and  their  well-known 
revengeful  difpodtion  leading  them  on  all  oCcadons 
to  feek  blood  for  blood,  they  were  not  merely  fatiff- 
bed  with  murdering  the  whole  families  of  the  fettlers 
who  had  wounded  or  killed  their  chiefs  or  warriors, 
but  oftentimes,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  their 
comrades,  they  eroffed  their  boundary  line  in  turn, 
and  committed  mod  dreadful  depredations  amongft 
the  peaceable  white  inhabitants  of  the  States,  who 
were  in  no  manner  implicated  in  the  ill  conduct  of 
the  men  who  had  encroached  upon  the  Indian  ter¬ 
ritories.  Here  alfo,  if  they  happened  to  be  repulfed, 
or  to  lofe  a  friend,  they  returned  to  feek  freth  re¬ 
venge  ;  and  as  it  feldom  happened  that  they  did 
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efcape  without  lofs,  their  excelles  and  barbarities,  in- 
{lead  of  diminifhing,  were  becoming  greater  every 
year.  The  attention  of  the  government  was  at  lad 
directed  towards  the  melancholy  fit  nation  of  the 
fcttlers  on  the  frontiers,  and  the  refult  was,  that 
edngrefs  determined  that  an  army  fhould  be  raifed, 
at  the  expence  of  the  States,  to  repel  the  foe. 

An  army  was  accordingly  raifed  fome  time  about 
the  year  17flO,  which  was  put  under  the  command 
of  General  St.  Clair.  It  confided  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  men  ;  but  tbefe  were  not  men  that  had  been 
accufiomed  to  contend  againfi  Indians,  nor  was  the 
General,  although  an  experienced  officer,  and  well 
able  to  con du 61  an  army  againfi  a  regular  force,  at 
all  qualified,  as  many  perfons  had  forefeen,  and  the 
event  proved,  to  command  on  an  expedition  of  fuch 
a  nature  as  he  was  now  about  to  engage  in. 

St.  Clair  advanced  with  his  army  into  the  Indian 
territory  ;  occafional  fkirmifhes  took  place,  but  the 
Indians  ftill  kept  retreating  before  him,  as  if  inca¬ 
pable  of  making  any  refifiancc  againfi  fuch  a  power¬ 
ful  force.  Forgetful  of  the  Itratagcms  of  the  artful 
enemy  he  had  to  contend  with,  he  boldly  followed, 
till  at  lafi,  having  been  drawn  far  into  their  territory, 
and  to  a  fpot  fuitable  to  their  purpole,  the  Indians 
attacked  him  on  all  fides  ;  his  men  were  thrown  into 
confufion  ;  in  vain  he  attempted  to  rally  them.  The 
Indians,  emboldened  by  the  diforder  they  faw  in  his 
ranks,  came  rufhing  down  with  their  tomahawks  and 
fealping  knives.  A  dreadful  havock  enfued.  The 
greater  part  of  the  army  was  left  dead  on  the  fatal 
field  ;  and  of  thofe  that  efenped  the  knife,  the  moft 
were  taken  prifonerfe.  Axil  the  cannon,  ammunition, 
baggage,  and  horfes  of  St.  CtaiVs  army  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  on  this  occafion. 

A  great  many  young  Canadians,  and  in  particular 
many  that  were  born  of  Indian  women,  fought  on 
the  fide  of  the  Indians  in  this  a 61  ion.  a  cir^um fiance 
which  confirmed  the  people  of  the  States  in  the 
•  '  '  '  ■  4  opinion 
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opinion  they  had  previoufly  formed,  that  the  Indians 
were  encouraged  and  abetted  in  their  attacks  upon 
them  by  the  Britifh,  I  can  fafely  affirm,  however, 
from  having  converted  with  many  of  thefe  young 
men  who  fought  againft  St.  Clair,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmolt  fecrecy  they  left  their  homes  to  join  the 
Indians,  fearful  left  the  government  fhould  cenfure 
their  conduct ;  and  that  in  efpouting  the  quarrel  of 
the  Indians,  they  were  actuated  by  a  deftre  to  a  f  ft  ft 
a  people  whom  they  conceived  to  be  injured,  more 
than  by  an  unextinguiffied  fpiritof  refentment  againft 
men,  whom  they  had  formerly  viewed  in  the  light  of 
rebels. 


As  the  revenge  of  the  Indians  was  completely 
glutted  by  this  victory  ovbr  St.  Clair,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  but  that  if  pains  had  been  taken  imme¬ 
diately  to  negociatc  a  peace  with  them,  it  might 
have  been  obtained  on  eafy  terms;  and  had  the 
boundary  line  then  determinatcly  agreed  upon  been 
faithfully  obferved  afterwards  by  the  people  of  the 
States,  there  is  great  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  peace 
would  have  been  a  permanent  one.  As  this,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  qucftionable  meafure,  and  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  a  peace  could  be  made  on  better 
terms  if  preceded  by  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
States,  it  was  determined  to  raife  another  army* 
Liberal  fupplies  for  that  purpofe  were  granted  by 
co ng refs,  and  three  thoufand  men  were  loon  col¬ 
lected  together. 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  enlift  for  this  new  army 
men  from  Kentucky,  and  other  parts  of  the  frontiers, 
ivho  had  been  accuftomed  to  the  Indian  mode  of 
fighting;  and  a  lufficient  number  of  riflemen  from 
the  frontier  were  collected,  to -form  a  very  large  re¬ 
giment.  The  command  of  the  new  army  was  given 
to  the  late  General  Wayne.  Upon  being  appointed 
to  it,  his  firft  care  was  to  introduce  (tried:  difeipline 
among!!  his  troops  ;  he  afterwards  kept  the  army  in 
motion  on  the  frontier,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to 

E  c  3  penetrate 
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penetrate  far  into  the  Indian  country,  nor  to  take 
any  offenfive  meafures  againfl  the  enemy  for  fome 
tin)e.  This  delay  the  General  conceived  would  be 
attended  with  two  great  advantages  ;  firft,  it  would 
ferve  to  banifh  from  the  minds  of  his  men  all  recol¬ 
lection  oi  the  defeat  of  the  late  army  ;  and  feeondly, 
it  would  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  training  per¬ 
fectly  to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting  fuch  of  his 
men  as  were  ignorant  of  it ;  for  he  faw  no  hopes  of 
fuccefs  but  in  fightingthe  Indians  in  their  own  way. 

When  the  men  were  fufficiently  trained  he  ad- 

j 

vanced,  but  it  was  with  the  utmoft  caution.  He 
feldom  proceeded  farther  than  twelve  miles  in  one 
day  ;  the  march  was  always  ended  by  noon,  and  the 
afternoon  was  regularly  employed  in  throwing  up 
ftrong  intrench ments  round  the  camp,  in  order  to 
fecure  the.  army  from  any  fudden  attack  ;  and  the 
fpot  that  had  been  thus  fortified  on  one  day  was 
never  totally  abandoned  until  a  new  encampment 
bad  been  made  on  the  en fuing  one.  Moreover, 
firong  pofts  were  efiablifhed  at  the  difiance  of  forty 
miles,  or  thereabouts,  from  each  other,  in  which 
guards  were  left,  in  order  to  enfure  a  fafe  retreat  to 
the  army,  in  cafe  it  fhould  not  be  fucccfsful.  As  he 
advanced,  General  Wayne  lent  detachments  of  his 
army  to  defiroy  all  the  Indian  villages  that  were  near 
him,  and  on  thefe  occafions  the  deepeft  firatngems 
were  made  ufe  of.  In  fome  infiances  his  men  threw 
off  their  clothes,  and  by  painting  their  bodies,  dif- 
guifed  themfelves  fo  as  to  relemble  Indians  in  every 
refpeCI,  then  approaching  as  friends,  they  com¬ 
mitted  dreadful  havoc.  Skirmifhes  alfo  frequently 
took  place,  on  the  march,  with  the  Indians  who 
hovered  round  the  army.  Thefe  terminated  with 
various  fuccefs,  but  mofily  in  favour  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  ;  as  in  their  conduCI,  the  knowledge  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  regular  troops  were  combined  with  all  the 
cunning  and  firatagem  of  their  antagonifis. 

All  this  time  the  Indians  kept  retreating  as  they 

bad 
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had  done  formerly  before  St.  Clair ;  and  without 
being  able  to  bring  on  a  decidve  engagement,  Ge¬ 
neral  Wayne  proceeded  even  to  the  Miami  of  the 
Lakes,  fo  called  in  contradidimdion  to  another  River 
Miami,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  Ohio.  Here  it 
was  that  curious  correfpondencc  in  refpedt  to  Fort 
Miami  took  place,  the  fubftance  of  which  was  re¬ 
lated  in  mod  of  the  Englifh  and  American  prints, 
and  by  which  General  Wayne  expofcd  himfelf  to  the 
cenfure  of  many  of  his  countrymen,  and  General, 
then  Colonel  Campbell,  who  commanded  in  the  fort, 
gained  the  public  thanks  of  the  traders  in  London. 

The  Miami  Fort,  fituated  on  the  river  of  the  fame 
name,  was  built  by  the  Englith  in  the  year  1793,  at 
which  time*  there  was  feme  reafon  to  imagine  that 
the  difputes  exifting  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  would  not  'have  been  quite  fo  amicably 
fettled,  perhaps,  as  they  have  been  ;  at  lead  that 
doubtlefs  mud  have  been  the  opinion  of  government, 
otherwife  they  would  not  have  given  orders  for  the 
condrudtion  of  a  fort  within  the  boundary  line  of 
the  United  States,  a  circumdance  which  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people  thereof. 
General  Wayne,  it  would  appear,  had  received  no 
podtive  orders  from  his  government  to  make  himfelf 
inader  of  it :  could  he  have  gained  poffedion  of  it, 
however,  by  a  coup-de-main,  without  incurring  any 
lofs,  he  thought  that  it  could  not  but  have  been 
deemed  an  acceptable  piece  of  fervice  by  the  public, 
from  whom  he  fhould  have  received  unbounded  ap- 
plaufe.  Vanity  was  his  ruling  paidon,  and  actuated 
by  it  on  this  occadon,  he  rcfolved  to  try  what  he 
could  do  to  obtain  podefdon  of  the  fort.  Colonel 
Campbell,  however,  by  his  fpirited  and  manly  an- 
fwer  to  the  fummons  that  was  lent,  to  furrender  the 
fort  on  account  of  its  being  dtuated  within  the 
boundary  line  of  the  States,  loon  convinced  the  Ame¬ 
rican  general  that  he  was  not  to  be  lhaken  by  his 
rernondrances  or  intimidated  by  his  menaces,  and 
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that  his  two  hundred  men,  who  compoled  the  gar- 
rifon,  had  Sufficient  refolutipn  to  refill  the  attacks  of 
his  army  of  three  thouland,  whenever  he  thought 
proper  to  march  again  ft  the  fort.  The  main  divifion 
of  the  American  army,  at  this  time,  lay  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  fort ;  a  final  1  de¬ 
tachment  from  it,  however,  was  concealed  in  the 
woods  at  a  very  little  diftance  from  the  fort,  to  be 
ready  at  the  call  of  General  Wayne,  who,  ltrange 
to  tell,  when  he  found  he  was  not  likel)  to  get  pof- 
feflion  of  it  in  confequenee  of  the  Summons  he  Sent, 
was  So  imprudent,  and  departed  So  much  from  the 
dignity  of  the  general  and  the  character  of  the  Sol¬ 
dier,  as  to  ride  up  to  the  fort,  and  to  ufe  the  molt 
grofs  and  illiberal  language  to  the  Britifh  Soldiers  on 
duty  in  it.  His  object  in  doing  So  was,  I  Should  fup- 
pofe,  to  provoke  the  garrifon  to  fire  upon  him,  in 
which  cafe  he  would  have  had  a  pretext  for  Storming 
the  fort. 

Owing  to  the  great  prudence,  however,  of  Colonel 
Campbell,  who  i filled  the  ftritfieft  orders  to  his  men 
and  officers  to  remaiil  blent,  notwithtlanding  any 
infults  that  were  offered  to  them,  and  not  to  attempt 
to  fire,  unlefs  indeed  an  a dtual  attack  were  rpade  on 
the  place,  Wayne’s  plan  was  fruitrated,  much  blood¬ 
shed  certainly  Saved,  and  a  Second  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  perhaps  averted. 

General  Wayne  gained  no  great  perfonal  honour 
by  bis  condiufi  on  this  occafion  ;  but  the  circum- 
fiance  of  bis  having  appeared  before  the  Britifh  fort 
in  the  manner  be  did,  operated  firongly  in  his  favour 
in  refpedl  to  his  proceedings  again  ft  the  Indians. 
Thefe  people  had  been  taught  to  believe,  by  the 
young  Canadians' that  were  amonglt  them,  that  if 
any  part  of  the  American  army  appeared  before  the' 
fort  it  would  certainly  be  fired  upon  ;  for  they  had 
no  idea  that  the  Americans  would  have  come  in  fight 
of  it  without  taking  offenfive  meafures,  in  which 
cafe  refiftance  would  certainly  have  been  made. 

When, 
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When,  therefore,  it  was  heard  that  Genera)  Wayne 
had  not  been  fired  upon,  the  Indians  complained 
grievoudy  of  their  having  been  deceived,  and  were 
greatly  dilheartened  on  finding  that  they  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  no  afiiflance  from  the  Britifh.  Their  native 
courage,  however,  did  not  altogether  forfake  them  ; 
they  refolved  fpeedily  to  make  a  hand,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  having  cholen  their  ground,  awaited  the  arrival 
of  General  Wayne,  who  followed  them  clofely. 

Preparatory  to  the  day  on  which  they  expected  a 
general  engagement,  the  Indians,  contrary  to  the 
ufages  of  mo  ft  nations,  obferve  a  dridt  fad;  nor  does 
this  abftinence  from  all  forts  of  food  diminifh  their 
exertions  in  the  deld,  as  from  their  early  infancy  they 
accudom  themlelves  to  fading  for  long  periods  to¬ 
gether.  The  day  before  General  Wayne  was  ex¬ 
pected,  this  ceremony  was  dridtly  attended  to,  and 
afterwards,  having  placed  themfelves  in  ambudi  in 
the  woods,  they  waited  for  his  arrival.  He  did  not, 
however,  come  to  the  ground  on  the  day  that  they 
had  imagined,  from  the  reports  given  them  by  their 
fcouts  of  his  motions,  he  would  have  done ;  but 
having  reafon  to  think  he  would  come  on  the  fub- 
fequent  day,  they  did  not  move  from  their  ambudi. 
The  fecond  day  palled  over  without  his  drawing 
nearer  to  them  ;  but  fully  perfuaded  that  he  would 
come  up  with  them  on  the  next,  they  dill  lay  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  fame  place.  The  third  day  proved  to 
be  extremely  rainy  and  tempeduous  ;  and  the  fcouts 
having  brought  word,  that  from  the  movements  Ge¬ 
neral  Wayne  had  made  there  was  no  likelihood  of 
his  marching  towards  them  that  day,  the  Indians, 
now  hungry,  after  having  faded  for  three  entire  days, 
determined  to  rife  from  their  ambudi  in  order  to 
take  lome  refrefhment.  They  accordingly  did  fo,  and 
having  no  fufpicion  of  an  attack,  began  to  eat  their 
food  in  fecurity. 

Before  they  began  to  eat,  the  Indians  had  divided 
themfelves,  I  mu  ft  obferve,  into  three  dividons,  in 

order 
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order  to  march  to  another  quarter,  where  they  hoped 
to  furprife  the  army  of  the  States.  In  this  lituation, 
however,  they  were  tbemfelves  furprifed  by  General 
W  ayne.  He  had  received  intelligence  from  his 
feonts,  now  equally  cunning  with  thofe  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  of  their  proceedings,  and  having  made  fome 
motions  as  if  he  intended  to  move  to  another  part  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  put  them  oft'  their  guard,  he 
f’uddenly  turned,  and  fent  his  light  horfe  pouring 
down  on  them  when  they  leaft  expected  it.  The 
Indians  were  thrown  into  condition,  a  circurn fiance 
which  with  them  never  fails  to  occation  a  defeat; 
they  made  but  a  faint  reftftance,  and  then  tied  with 
precipitancy. 

On  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  begrnningof 
the  year  )7Qb,  I  was  introduced  to  General  Wayne, 
and  I  had  then  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  plan  of 
all  his  Indian  campaigns.  A  molt  pompous  account 
was  given  of  this  victory,  and  the  plan  of  it  excited, 
as  indeed  it  well  might,  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  all  the  old  officers  who  faw  it.  The  Indians  were 
reprefented  as  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  one  behind  the 
other,  and  after  receiving  with  firmnefs  the  charge 
of  the  American  army,  as  endeavouring  with  great 
fkijl  and  adroitnefs  to  turn  its  flanks,  when,  by  the 
fudden  appearance  of  the  Kentucky  riflemen  and  the 
light  cavalry,  they  were  put  to  flight.  From  the 
regularity  with  which  the  Indians  fought  on  this 
oc cation,  it  was  urged  that  they  mult  doubtlefs  have 
been  conducted  by  Britiffi  officers  of  Ikill  and  ex¬ 
perience.  How  abfurd  this  whole  plan  was,  how¬ 
ever,-  was  plainly  to  be  deduced  from  the  following 
circ  urn-flan  ce,  allowed  both  by  the  general  and  his 
aides-de-camp,  namely,  that  during  the  whole  ac¬ 
tion  the  American  army  did  not  fee  fifty  Indians  ; 
and  indeed  every  perfon  who  has  read  an  account  of 
the  Indians  mult  know  that  they  never  come  into 
the  held  in  fuch  regular  array,  but  always  light  un¬ 
der  covert,  behind  trees  or  bullies,  in  the  moft  irre¬ 
gular  manner.  Notwithstanding  the  great  pains  that 

were 
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were  taken  formerly,  both  by  the  French  and  Englifh, 
they  never  could  lie  brought  to  fight  in  any  other 
manner.  It  was  in  this  manner,  and  no  other,  as  I 
heard  from  feveral  men  who  were  in  the  adlion  with 
them,  that  they  fought  again  ft  General  Wayne  ; 
each  one,  as  foon  as  the  American  troops  were  de- 
feried,  inftantly  flickered  himfelf,  and  in  retreating 
they  kill  kept  under  covert.  It  was  by  fighting  them 
alfo  in  their  own  way,  and' by  fending  parties  of  his 
light  troops  and  cavalry  to  rout'  them  from  their 
lurking  places,  that  General  Wayne  defeated  them  ; 
had  he  attempted  to  have  drawn  up  his  army  in  the 
regular  order  deferibed  in  the  plan,  he  could  not  but 
have  met  writh  the  fame  fate  as  St.  Clair,  and  General 
Braddock  did  on  a  former  occaf  on. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  Indians,  who  had  been  fhot 
or  bayoneted  as  they  attempted  to  run  from  one  tree 
to  another,  were  found  dead  on  the  held  by  the  Ame¬ 
rican  army.  It  is  fuppoled  that  many  more  were 
killed,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  could  never  be  afeer- 
tained  by  them  :  a  profound  iilence  wras  obferved  on 
the  fubjedf  by  the  Indians,  fo  that  I  never  could  learn 
accurately  how  many  of  them  had  fallen  ;  that  how¬ 
ever  is  an  immaterial  circumftance  :  fufhee  it  to  fay 
'that  the  engagement  foon  induced  the  Indians  to  fue 
for  a  peace.  Commiflioners  were  deputed  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  United  States  to  meet  their  chiefs; 
the  preliminaries  were  foon  arranged,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  by  which  the  Indians  relinquifhed  a  very 
eonfiderable  part  of  their  territory,  bordering  upon 
that  of  the  United  States. 

_  t 

The  laft  and  principal  ceremony  obferved  by  the 
Indians  in  concluding  a  peace,  is  that  of  burying  the 
hatchet.  When  this  ceremony  came  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  one  of  the  chiefs  arofe,  and  lamenting  that 
t  lie  laft  peace  concluded  between  them  and  the  people 
of  the  States  had  remained  unbroken ’for  fo  fhort  a 
time,  and  expreffing  his  defire  that  this  one  fhould 
be  more  lafting,  he  propofed  the  tearing  up  of  a  large 
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oak  that  grew  before  them,  and  the  burying  of  the 
hatchet  under  it,  where  it  would  for  ever  remain  at 
reft.  Another  chief  faid,  that  trees  were  liable  to  be 
levelled  by  the  ftorms  ;  that  at  any  rate  they  would 
decay  ;  and  that  as  they  were  defirous  that  a  perpe¬ 
tual  peace  fhould  be  eftablifhed  between  them  and 
their  late  enemies,  he  conceived  it  would  be  better  to 
bury  the  hatchet  under  the  tall  mountain  which  arofe 
behind  the  wood.  A  third  chief  in  turn  addrefted  the 
aflembly  :  “  As  for  me,”  faid  he,  e<  I  am  but  a  man, 
‘£  and  I  have  not  the  ftrength  of  the  great  fpirit  to 
tc  tear  up  the  trees  of  the  foreft  by  the  roots,  or  to 
u  remove  mountains,  under  which  to  bury  the 
fC  hatchet  ;  but  I  propofe  that  the  hatchet  may  be 
tc  thrown  into  the  deep  lake,  where  no  mortal  can 
ever  find  it,  and  where  it  will  remain  buried  for 
u  ever.”  This  propofal  was  joyfully  accepted  by  the 
aflembly,  and  the  hatchet  was  in  confequcnce  caft 
with  great  lolemnity  into  the  water.  The  Indians 
now  tell  you,  in  their  figurative  language,  that  there 
mu  ft  be  peace  for  ever.  “  On  former  times,”  fay 
they,  cc  when  the  hatchet  was  buried,  it  was  only 
“  llightly  covered  with  a  little  earth  and  a  few  leaves, 

<c  and  being  always  a  very  troublefome  reftlefs  crea- 
6i  ture,  it  foon  contrived  to  find  its  way  aboveground, 

££  where  it  never  failed  to  -occafton  great  confufion 
e(  between  us  and  our  white  brethren,  and  to  knock 
cc  a  great  many  good  people  on  the  head  ;  but  now 
Ci  that  it  has  been  thrown  into  the  deep  lake,  it  can 
never  do  any  more  mifehief  amonodt  us  ;  for  it 
fi  cannot  rife  of  itfelf  to  the  furface  of  the  lake,  and 
“  no  one  can  go  to  the  bottom  to  look  for  it.”  And 
that  there  would  be  a  permanent  peace  between  them 
1  have  no  doubt,  provided  that  the  people  of  the  - 
States  would  obferve  the  articles  of  the  treaty  as 
punctually  as  the  Indians  ;  but  it  requires  little  faga- 
city  to  predict  that  this  will  not  be  the  cafe,  and  that 
ere  long  the*  hatchet  will  be  again  r.efumed.  Indeed, 
a  little  time  before  we  reached  Malden,  meftengers 

from 
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from  the  fouthern  Indians  had  arrived  to  found  the 
difpofition  of  thofe  who  lived  near  the  lake,  and  try 
if  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  enter  into  a  frefh 
war.  Nor  is  this  eagernefs  for  war  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  from  the  report  of  the  commiffioners,  who 
were  fent  down  by  the  federal  government  to  the  new 
ilate  of  Tenadhe,  in  order  to  put  the  treaty  into 
effedt,  and  to  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  that  (late 
in  particular,  it  appeared  that  upwards  of  five  thou- 
fand  people,  contrary  to  the  ftipulations  of  the  treaty 
lately  entered  into  with  the  Indians,  had  encroached 
upon,  and  fettled  themfelves  down  in  Indian  terri¬ 
tory,  which  people,  the  commiffioners  faid,  could  not 
be  perfuaded  to  return,  and  in  their  opinion  could 
not  be  forced  back  again  into  the  States  without 
very  great  difficulty.* 

A  large  portion  of  the  back  fettlers,  living  upon  the 
Indian  frontiers,  are,  according  to  the  heft  of  my  in¬ 
formation,  far  greater  lavages  than  the  Indians  them¬ 
felves.  It  is  nothing  uncommon,  I  am  told,  to  fee 
hung  up  in  their  chimney  corners,  or  nailed  again  ft 
the  door  of  their  habitations,  fimilarly  to  the  ears 
or  bruffi  of  a  fox,  the  fealps  which  they  have  them- 
fclves  torn  from  the  heads  of  the  Indians  whom  they 
have  fhot ;  and  in  numberlefs  publications  in  the 
United  States  I  have  read  accounts  of  their  having 
flayed  the  Indians,  and  employed  their  fkins  as  they 
would  have  done  thofe  of  a  wild  bead,  for  whatever 
purpole  they  could  be  applied  to.  An  Indian  is  con- 
fidered  by  them  as  nothing  better  than  a  dedmdlive 
ravenous  wild  bead,  without  realon,  without  a  foul, 
that  ought  to  be  hunted  down  like  a  wolf  wherever  it 
makes  its  appearance  ;  and  indeed,  even  amongft  the 
bettermoft  fort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  coun¬ 
try,  the  mod  illiberal  notions  are  entertained  rcfppdt- 
ingthefe  unfortunate  people,  and  arguments  for  their 

*  The  fubdance  of  tills  report  appeared  in  an  extracd  of  a  letter 
from  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  which  I  myfelf  faw,  and  which 
was  pubiilhed  in  many  of  the'newfpapers  in  the  United  States. 

banifhment, 
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banifhment,  or  rather  extirpation,  are  adopted,  equally 
contrary  to  juftice  and  humanity.  ££  The  Indian,” 
fay  they,  “  who  has  no  idea,  or  at  lead  is  unwilling  to 
*  apply  himfelf  to  agriculture,  requires  a  thoufand 
(<  acres  of  land  for  the  fup port  of  his  family  ;  an 

“  hundred  acres  will  be  cnouprh  for  one  of  us  and 

/  o 

££  our  children  ;  why  then  fhould  thefe  heathens, 
££  who  have  no  notion  of  arts  and  manufactures,  who 
££  never  have  made  any  improvement  in  fcience,  and 
££  have  never  been  the  inventors  of  any  thing  new  or 
££  ufeful  to  the  human  fpccies,  be  fuffered  to  encumber 
££  the  foil  ?”  ££  The  fettlements  making  in  the  upper 

££  parts  of  Georgia,  upon  the  fine  lands  of  the  Oconee 
££  and  Okemulgee  rivers,  will,”  fays  Mr.  Imlay,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  probable  deftination  of  the  Indians  of  the 
fouth  weftern  territory,  ££  bid  defiance  to  them  in 
££  that  quarter.  The  fettlements  of  French  Broad, 
££  aided  by  Holflon,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them  ; 
t£  and  the  Cumberland  is  too  puifiant  to  apprehend 
££  any  danger.  The  Spaniards  are  in  pofleffion  of 
££  the  Floridas  (how  long  they  will  remain  fo  mutt 
u  depend  upon  their  moderation  and  good  manners) 
££  and  of  the  fettlements  at  the  Natchez  and  above, 
44  which  will  foon  extend  to  the  fouthern  boundaries 
££  of  Cumberland,  fo  that  they  (the  Indians)  will  be 
££  completely  enveloped  in  a  few  years.  Our  people 
££  (alluding  to  thofc  of  the  United  States)  will  continue 
££  to  encroach  upon  them  on  three  tides,  and  compel 
f£  them  to  live  more  domeflic  lives,  and  affimilate 
t£  them  to  our  mode  of  living,  or  crofs  to  the  weflern 
££  fide  of  the  Mifliflippi.” 

O  Americans  !  fhaJl  we  praile  your  juftice  and 
your  love  of  liberty,  when  thus  you  talk  of  en¬ 
croachments  and  compulfion  ?  Shall  we  commend 
your  moderation,  when  wc  fee  y*e  eager  to  gain 
frefh  pofTeFions,  whihf  ye  have  millions  of  acres 
within  your  own  territories  unoccupied  ?  Shall  we 
reverence  your  regard  for  the  rights  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  when  we  fee  ye  bent  upon  banifbing  the  poor 

Indian 
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Indian  from  the  land  where  reft  the  bones  of  his  an- 
ceftors,  to  him  more  precious  than  your  cold  hearts 
can  imagine,  and  when  we  fee  ye  tyrannizing  over 
the  haplefs  African,  becaufe  nature  has  damped  upon 
him  a  complexion  different  from  your  own  ? 

The  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  States  towards 
the  Indians  appears  the  more  unreafonable  and  the 
more  iniquitous,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  are 
dwindling  fait  away  of  themfelves  ;  and  that  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  there  will  not  probably  be  a 
(ingle  tribe  of  them  found  in  exiftence  in  the  wefterra 
territory  by  the  time  that  the  numbers  of  the  white 
inhabitants  of  the  country  become  fo  numerous  as  to 
render  land  one  half  as  valuable  there  as  it  is  at  pre¬ 
fect  within  ten  miles  of  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 
Even  in  Canada,  where  the  Indians  ar^e  treated  with  fo 
much  kindnefs,  they  are  difappearing  filler,  perhaps, 
than  any  people  were  ever  known  to  do  before  them, 
and  are  making  room  every  year  for  the  whites  ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  but  that  at  the  end  of 
fifty  years  there  will  not  be  a  (ingle  Indian  to  be  met 
with  between  Quebec  and  Detroit,  except  the  few 
perhaps  that  may  be  induced  to  lead  quiet  domeftic 
lives,  as  a  fmall  number  now  does  in  the  village  of 
Loretto  near  Quebec,  and  at  fome  other  places  in  the 
lower  province. 

It  is  well  known,  that  before  the  Europeans  got  any 
footing  in  North  America,  the  increafe  of  population 
amongft  the  Indian  nations  was  very  How,  as  it  is  at 
this  day  amongft  thofe  who  remain  (till  unconnected 
with  the  whites.  Various  reafons  have  been  afligned 
for  this.  It  has  been  atferted,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  that 
the  Indian  is  of  a  much  cooler  temperament  than  the 
white  man,  has  lefs  ardour  in  purfuit  of  the  female, 
and  is  furnifhed  with  lefs  noble  organs  of  generation. 
This  aftertion  is  perhaps  true  in  part :  they  are  chafte 
to  a  proverb  when  they  come  to  Philadelphia,  or  any 
other  of  the  large  towns,  though  they  have  a  predilec¬ 
tion  in  general  for  white  women,  and  might  there  rea¬ 
dily 
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dilv  indulge  their  inclination  :  and  there  has  never 
been  an  initnnce  that  I  can  recoiled!,  of  their  offering 
violence  to  a  female  prifoncr,  though  oftentimes  they 
have  carried  off  from  the  fcttlements  very  beautiful 
women, ;  that,  however,  they  fhotild  not  have  been 
gifted  by  the  Creator  with  ample  powers  to  propagate 
their  fpecies  would  be  contrary  to  every  thing  we  fee 
either  in  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  world  ;  it  feems 
to  be  with  more  juftice  that  their  flow  increafe’ is 
aferibed  to  the  con  duel  of  the  women.  .The  dreadful 
practice  amongft;  them,  of  proftituting  themfelves  at 
a  very  early  age,  cannot  fail,  I  fhould  imagine,  to 
vitiate  the  humours,  and  muff  have  a  tendency  to  oc- 
calion  fterility.  Added  to  this,  they  fuckle  the  few 
children  they  have  for  feveral  years,  during  which 
time,  at  leaft  amongft  many  of  the  tribes,  they  avoid 
all  connection  with  their  hufbands  ;  moreover,  find¬ 
ing  great  inconvenience  attendant  upon  a  ftate  of 
pregnancy,  when  they  are  following  their  hufoands, 
in  the  hunting  feafon,  from  one  camp  to  another,  they 
have  been  accufed  of  making  ufe  of  certain  herbs, 
the  lpecific  virtues  of  which  they  are  well  acquainted 
with,  in  order  to  procure  abortion. 

If  one  or  more  of  thefe  caufes  operated  againft  the 
rapid  increafe  of  their  numbers  before  the  arrival  of 
Europeans  on  the  continent,  the  fubfequent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  fpirituous  liquors  amongft  them,  of  which  both 
men  and  women  drink  to  the  created  excels  whenever 

o 

an  opportunity  offers,  was  fufftcient  in  itfelf  not  only 
to  retard  this  flow  increale,  but  even  to  occafion  a 
diminution  of  their  numbers.  Intermittent  fevers 
and  various  other  difbrders,  whether  arifing  from  an 
alteration  in  the  climate,  owing  to  the  clearing  of  the 
woods,  or  from  the  ufe  of  the  poifonous  beverages  in¬ 
troduced  amongft  them  by  the  whites,  it  is  hard  to 
fay,  have  hkewile  contributed  much  of  late  years  to 
dirriinifh  their  numbers.  The  Shawnefe,  one  of  the 
molt  warlike  tribes,  has  been  leffened  nearly  one  half 
by  fickaefs.  Many  other  reafons  could  be  adduced 

for 
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for  their  decreafe,  but  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate 
them.  That  their  numbers  have  gradually  leffened, 
as  thofe  of  the  whites  have  increafed,  for  two  centuries 
.pad,  is  incontrovertible  ;  and  they  are  too  much  at¬ 
tached  to  old  habits  to  leave  any  room  to  imagine  that 
they  will  vary  their  line  of  condudt,  in  any  material 
degree,  during  years  to  come,  fo  that  they  mud  of 
confequence  Hill  continue  to  decreafe. 

In  my  next  letter  I  intend  to  communicate  to  you 
a  few  obfervations  that  I  have  made  upon  the  cha- 
radle?*,  manners,  cufioms,  and  perfonal  and  mental 
qualifications,  &c.  of  the  Indians.  So  much  has  al¬ 
ready  been  written  on  thefe  fubjedls,  that  I  fear  I 
fhall  have  little  to  offer  to  your  perufal  but  what  you 
may  have  read  before.  I  am  induced  to  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  will  not  be  wholly  unpleafing  to  you  to 
hear  the  obfervations  of  others  confirmed  by  me,  and 
if  you  fhould  meet  with  any  thing  new  in  what  I  have 
to  fay,  it  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty  at  leaf!  to  re¬ 
commend  it  to  your  notice.  I  am  not  going  to  give 
you  a  regular  detail  of  Indian  manners,  &c. ;  it  would 
be  abfurd  in  me,  who  have  only  been  with  them  for  a 
few  weeks,  to  attempt  to  do  fo.  If  you  with  to  have 
an  account  of  Indian  affairs  at  large,  you  muff  read 
Le  P.  Charlevoix,  Le  P.  Hen ni pin,  Le  Hontan,  Car¬ 
ver,  &c.  &c.  who  have  each  written  volumes  on  the 
fubjcdl. 

LETTER  XXXV. 

I  _  f 

A  brief  Account  of  the  Perfons,  Manners ,  Character , 
Qualifications ,  mental  and  corporeal,  oj  the  Indians  ; 
interfperfed  with  Anecdotes. 

Malden . 

WrIIAT  1  fhall  fir  ft  take  notice  of  in  the  per- 
fons  of  the  Indians,  is  the  colour  of  their 
fkins,  which,  in  faff,  conflitutes  the  moft  ftriking 
diliinetion  between  their  perfons  and  ours.  In  general 

F  f  their 
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their  {kin  is  of  a  copper  caft ;  but  a  moil  wonderful 
difference  of  colour  is  obfervable  amongft  them  ; 
fome,  in  whofe  veins  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  that 
any  other  than  Indian  blood  flows,  not  having  darker 
complexions  than  natives  of  the  fouth  of  France  or  ot 
Spain,  whilft  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  nearly  as 
black  as  negroes.  Many  perfons,  and  particularly 
fome  of  the  moft  rcfpedtable  of  the  French  mifliona- 
ries,  whofe  long  refidence  amongft  the  Indians  ought 
to  have  made  them  competent  judges  of  the  matter, 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  their  natural  colour  does 
not  vary  from* ours  ;  and  that  the  darknefs  of  their 
complexion  arifes  wholly  from  their  anointing  them- 
felves  fo  frequently  with  uncluous  fubftances,  and 
from  their  ex  poling  themfelves  fo  much  to  the  fmoke 
of  wood  fires,  and  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun. 
But  although  it  is  certain  that  they  think  a-  dark 
complexion  very  becoming  ;  that  they  take  great 
pains  from  their  earl ieft  age  to  acquire  fuch  an  one  ; 
and  that  many  of  them  do,  in  procefs  of  time,  con¬ 
trive  to  vary  their  original  colour  very  conliderably  ; 
although  it  is  certain  likewife,  that  when  frit  born 
their  colour  differs  bqt  little  from  ours  ;  yet  it  ap¬ 
pears  evident  to  me,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
indebted  tor  their  different  hues  to  nature  alone.  I 
have  been  induced  to  form  this  opinion  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  confidcration,  namely  ;  that  thofe  children 
which  are  born  of  parents  of  a  dark  colour  are  al moft 
nniverfally  of  the  fame  dark  caft  as  thofe  from  whom 
they  fprang.  ISIckig,  that  is,  The  Little  Otter,  an 
Ottoway  chief  of  great  notoriety,  whofe  villages  is  on 
Detroit  River,  and  with  whom  we  have  become  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted,  has  a  complexion  that  differs  but 
little  from  that  of  an  African  ;  and  his  little  boys, 
who  are  the  very  image  of  the  father,  are  juft  as 
black  as  himfelf.  With  regard  to  Indian  children 
being  white  on  their  firft  coining  into  the  world,  it 
ought  by  no  means  to  he  concluded  from  thence,  that 
they  would  remain  fo  if  their  mothers  did  not  bedaub 


them 
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them  with  greafe,  herbs,  &C-.  as  it  is  well  known  that 
negro  children  are  not  perfectly  black  when  born,  nor 
indeed  for  many  months  afterwards,  but  that  they  ac¬ 
quire  their  jetty  hue  gradually,  on  being  expofed  to 
the  air  and  fun,  juft  as  in  the  vegetable  world  the 
tender  blade,  on  firft  peeping  above  ground,  turns 
from  white  to  a  pale  greenifh  colour,  and  afterwards 
to  a  deeper  green. 

Though  I  remarked  to  you  in  a  former  letter,  that 
the  Miftiftaguis,  who  live  about  Lake  Ontario,  we^e 
of  a  much  darker  call  than  any  other  tribe  of  Indians 
l  met  with,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  the  different  fhades 
of  complexion  obfervable  amongft  the  Indians  are  fo 
much  confined  to  particular  tribes  as  to  particular 
families  ;  for  even  amongft  the  Miftiftaguis  I  law  fe- 
veral  men  that  were  comparatively  of  a  very  light  co¬ 
lour.  Judging  of  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  other 
fouthem  Indians,  from  what  I  have  feen  of  them  at 
Philadelphia,  and  at  other  towns  in  the  States,  whither 
they  often  come  in  large  parties,  led  either  by  bufinefs 
or  curiofity,  it  appears  to  me  that  their  Ikin  has  a  red¬ 
der  tinge,  and  more  warmth  of  colouring  in  it,  if  I 
may  ule  the  expreflion,  than  that  of  the  Indians  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes ;  it  appears  to  me 
alfo,  that  there  is  Iefs  difference  of  colour  amongft: 
them  than  amongft  thofe  laft  mentioned. 

Amongft  the  female  Indians  alfo,  in  general,  there 
is  a  much  greater  famenefs  of  colour  than  amongft 
the  men.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  feen  any  of  a 
deeper  complexion  than  what  might  be  termed  .a  dirty 
copper  colour. 

The  Indians  univerfallv  have  long,  ftraigbt,  black, 
coarfe  hair,  and  black  eyes,  rather  fmall  than  full 
lized  ;  they  have,  in  general,  alfo,  high  prominent 
cheek  bones,  and  fbarp  fmall  nofes,  rather  inclining 
to  an  aquiline  fhape  ;  they  have  good  teeth,  and  their 
breath,  in  general,  is  as  Tweet  as  that  of  a  human  be- 
ing  can  be.  The  men  are  for  the  molt  part  very  well 
made ;  it  is  a  moft  rare  circumftance  to  meet  with  a 

F  f  2  deformed 
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deformed  perfon  ambngft  them  :  they  are  remarkably 
ffraight  ;  have  full  open  chcfts ;  their  walk  is  firm 
and  eredl,  and  many  amongft  them  have  really  7a  dig¬ 
nified  deportment.  Very  few  of  them  are  under  the 
middle  ftature,  and  none  of  them  ever  become  very 
fat  or  corpulent.  You  may  occafjonally  fee  amongfl 
them  (tout  robed  men,  clofely  put  together,  but  in 
general  they  are  but  flightly  made.  Their  legs, 
arms,  and  hands,  are  for  the  mold  part  extremely  well 
fbaped  ;  and  very  many  amongft  them  would  be 
deemed  handforne  men  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  moftly  under  the 
middle  fize  ;  and  have  higher  cheek  bones,  and 
rounder  faces  than  the  men.  They  have  very  un¬ 
graceful  carriages  ;  walk  with  their  toes  turned  con- 
iiderably  inwards,  and  with  a  (huffing  gait  ;  and  as 
they  advance  in  years  they  grow  remarkably  fat  and 
coarfe.  I  never  faw  an  Indian  woman  of  the  age  of 
thirty,  but  what  her  eyes  were  funk,  her  forehead 
wrinkled,  her  (kin  loofe  and  fhrivelled,  and  her  whole 
perfon,  in  fhort,  forbidding  ;  yet,  when  young,  their 
faces  and  perfons  are  really  pleading,  not  to  fay  fome- 
tirnes  very  captivating.  One  could  hardly  imagine, 
without  witnefiing  it,  that  a  few  years  could  poffibly 
make  fuch  an  alteration  as  it  does  in  their  perfons. 
This  hidden  change  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  drudgery 
i m poled  on  them  by  the  men  after  a  certain  age  ;  to 
their  expofmg  themfclves  fo  much  to  the  burning 
rays  of  the  fun  ;  fitting  fo  continually  in  the  fmoke 
of  wood  fires  ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  general  cuflom 
of  prohibiting 'themfeives  at  a  very  early  age. 

Though  the  Indians  are  profufely  furnifhed  with 
hair  on  their  heads,  yet  none  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  body,  ufually  covered  with  it  amongft  us,  is  the 
fmallett  fign  of  hair  vifibie,  except,  indeed,  on  the 
chins  of  old  men,  where  a  few  (lender  draggling  hairs 
are  fometimes  feen,  not  different  from  what  may  be 
occafionally  feen  on  women  of  a  certain  age  in  Eu- 
*&pe.  Many  perfons  have  fuppofed  that  the  Indians 

•  have 
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have  been  created  without  hair  on  thofe  parts  of  the 
body  where  it  appears  wanting  ;  others,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  of  opinion,  that  nature  has  not  been  lets 
bountiful  to  them  than  to  us  ;  and  that  this  apparent 
deficiency  of  hair  is  wholly  owing  to  their  plucking 
it  out  themfelves  by  the  roots,  as  foon  it  appears 
above  the  fkinv  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  the 
Indians  have  a  great  diflike  to  hair,  and  that  fuch 
of  the  men  as  are  ambitious  of  appearing  gayer  than, 
the  reft,  pluck  it  not  only  from  their  eye-brows  and 
eye- i allies,  but  alfo  from  every  part  of  the  head,  ex¬ 
cept  one  fpot  on  the  back  part  of  the  crown,  where 
they  leave  a  long  lock.  For  my  own  part,  from 
every  thing  I  have  feen  and  heard,  I  am  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that  if  an  Indian  were  to  lay^  alkie  this  cuf- 
tom  of  plucking  out  the  hair,  he  would  not  only  have 
a  beard,  but  likewife  hair  on  the  fame  parts  of  the 
body  as  white  people  have  ;  I  think,  however,  at  the 
fame  time,  that, this  hair  would  be  much  finer,  and 
not  grow  as  thickly  as  upon  our  bodies,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  the  hair  of  their  heads  is  fo  much 
thicker  than  ours.  The  few  hairs  that  are  feen  on  the 
faces  of  old  men  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  carelefl- 
nefs  of  old  people  about  their  external  appearance. 

To  pluck  out  their  hair,  all  fuch  as  have  any  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  traders  make  ufe  of  a  pliable  worm, 
formed  of  flattened  brafs  wire.  This  inftrument  is 
clofely  applied,  in  its  open  ftate,  to  the  furface  of  the 
body  where  the  hair  grows  ;  it  is  then  eompreffed  by 
the  finger  and  thumb  ;  a  great  number  of  hairs,  are 
cayght  at  once  between  the  fpiral  evolutions  of  the 
wire,  and  by  a  hidden  twitch  they  are  all  drawn  out 
by  the  roots.  An  old  fquaw,  with  one  of  thefe  inftru- 
inents,  would  deprive  you  of  your  beard  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  and  a  flight  application  of  the  worm 
two  or  three  times  in  the  year  would  be  fufficient  to 
keep  your  chin  ftnooth  ever  afterwards.  A  very  great 
number  of  the  white  people,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Malden  and  Detroit,  from  having  iubmitted  to  this 
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operation,  appear  at  fir  ft  fight  as  little  indebted  to 
nature  for  beards  as  the  Indians.  The  operation  is 
painful,  but  it  is  foon  over,  and  when  one  confiders 
how  much  time  and  trouble  is  faved  and  eafe  gained 
by  it  in  the  end,  it  is  only  furprifing  that  more  people 
do  not  fummon  up  relolution,  and  patiently  fubmit 
to  it. 

The  long  lock  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with 
the  fkin  on  which  it  grows,  conftitutes  the  true 
fcaip  ;  and  in  fealping  a  perfon  that  has  a  full  head 
of  hair,  an  experienced  warrior  never  thinks  of  taking 
off  more  of  the  fkin  than  a  bit  of  about  the  fize  of  a 
crown  piece,  from  the  part  of  the  head  where  this 
lock  is  ufually  left.  They  ornament  this  lolitary  lock 
of  hair  with  beads,  filver  trinkets,  &c.  and  on  grand 
occafions  with  feathers.  The  women  do  not  pluck 
any  of  the  hair  from  off  their  heads,  and  pride  them- 
felves  upon  having  rt  as  long  as  poffibte.  They  com¬ 
monly  wear  it  neatly  platted  up  behind,  and  divided 
in  front  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  When  they 
with  to  appear ’finer  than  ufual,  they  paint  the  final! 
part  of  the  fkin,  which  appears  on  the  feparation  of 
the  hair,  with  a  lfreak  of  vermilion  ;  when  neatly 
done,  it  looks  extremely  well,  and  forms  a  pleating 
contrail  to  the  jetty  black  of  their  hair. 

The  Indians,  who  have  an)  dealings  with  the  Eng- 
lifh  or  American  traders,  and  all  of  them  have  that 
live  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  the  call  of  the  Mif- 
iiflippi,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  lakes 
to  the  north-weft,  have  now  totally  laid  aiide  the  life 
of  furs  and  fkins  in  their  drefs,  except  for  their  fhoes 
or  moccafins,  and  fometirnes  for  their  leggings,  as 
they  find  they  can  exchange  them  to  advantage  for 
blankets  and  woollen  cloths,  &:c.  which  they  confider 
likewile  as  much  more  agreeable  and  commodious 
materials  for  wearing  apparel.  The  moccafin  is  made 
of  the  fkin  of  the  deer,  elk,  or  buffalo,  which  is 
commonly  drefled  without  the  hair,  and  rendered  of 
a  deep  brown  colour  by  being  expofed  to  the  fmoke 
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bf  a  wood  fire.  It  is  formed  of  a  fingle  piece  of  lea¬ 
ther,  with  a  feam  from  the  toe  to  the  infiep,  and 
another  behind,  fimilar  to  that  in  a  common  fhoe  ; 
by  means  of  a  thong,  it  is  fattened  round  the  infiep, 
jufi  under  the  ankle-bone,  and  is  thus  made  to  fit 
very  clofe  to  the  foot.  Round  that  part  where  the 
foot  is  put  in,  a  flap  of  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two 
is  left,  which  hangs  loofely  down  over  the  firing  by 
which  the  moccafin  is  fattened  ;  and  this  flap,  as  alfo 
the  feam,  are  taftefully  ornamented  with  porcupine 
quills  and  beads  :  the  flap  is  edged  with  tin  or  cop¬ 
per  tags  filled  with  leaflet  hair,  if  the  moccafin  be 
intended  for  a  man,  and  with  ribbands  if  fora  woman. 
An  ornamented  moccafin  of  this  fort:  is  only  worn  in 
drefs,  as  the  ornaments  are  expenfive  and  the  leather 
foon  wears  out ;  one  of  plain  leather  anfwers  for  or¬ 
dinary  ufe.  Many  of  the  white  people  on  the  Indian 
frontiers  wear  this  kind  of  fhoe  ;  but  a  perfon  not 
accuftomed  to  walk  in  it,  or  to  walk  barefoot,  cannot 
wear  it  abroad,  on  a  rough  road,  without  great  in¬ 
convenience,  as  every  unevennels  of  furface  is  felt 
through  the  leather,  which  is  foft  and  pliable  :  in  a 
houfe  it  is  the  moft  agreeable  fort  of  fhoe  that  can  be 
imagined  :  the  Indians  wear  it  univerfally. 

Above  the  moccafin  all  the  Indians  wear  what  are 
called  leggings,  which  reach  from  the  infiep  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh.  They  are  commonly  made  of 
blue  or  fcarlet  cloth,  and  are  formed  fo  as  to  fit  clofe 
to  the  limbs,  like  the  modern  pantaloons  ;  but  the 
edges  of  the  cloth  annexed  to  the  feam,  infiead  of 
being  turned  in,  are  left  on  the  outfide,  and  are  or¬ 
namented  with  beads,  ribbands,  &c.  when  the  leggings 
are  intended  for  drefs.  Many  of  the  young  warriors 
are  fo  defirous  that  their  leggings  fhould  fit  them 
neatly,  that  they  make  the  fquavvs,  who  are  thetailgrs, 
and  really  very  good  ones,  fow  them  tight  on  their 
limbs,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  taken  off,  and  they 
continue  to  wear  them  conftantly  till  they  are  re¬ 
duced  to  rags.  The  leggings  are  kept  up  by  means 
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of  two  firings,  one  on  the  outfide  of  each  thigh, 
which  are  fattened  to  a  third,  that  is  tied  round  the 
waift. 

They  alfo  wear  round  the  waift  another  tiring, 
from  which  are  fufpended  two  little  aprons,  fomewhat 
more  than  a  foot  fquare,  one  hanging  down  before 
and  the  other  behind,  and  under  thefe  a  piece  of 
cloth,  drawn  clofc  up  to  the  body  between  the  legs, 
forming  a  fort  of  trufs.  The  aprons  and  this  piece 
of  cloth,  which  are  all  fattened  together,  are  called 
the  breech  cloth.  The  utmofl  ingenuity  of  the 
fquaws  is  exerted  in  adorning  the  little  aprons  with 
beads,  ribbands,  &c. 

The  moccafins,  leggings,  and  breech  cloth  con- 
ftitute  the  whole  of  the  drefs  which  they  wear  when 
they  enter  upon  a  campaign,  except  indeed  it  be  a 
girdle,  from  which  hangs  their  tobacco  pouch  and 
rcalping  knife,  &c. ;  nor  do  they  wear  any  thing  more 
when  the  weather  is  v&ry  warm  ;  bat  when  it  is  cool, 
or  when  they  drefs  themfelves  to  vifit  their  friends, 
they  put  on  a  thort  fhirt,  loole  at  the  neck  and  wrifts, 
generally  made  of  coarfe  figured  cotton  or  callico  of 
fome  gaudy  pattern,  not  unlike  what  would  be  uled 
for  window  or  bed  curtains  at  a  common  inn  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Over  the  fhirt  they  wear  either  a  blanket,  large 
piece  of  broad  cloth,  or  elle  a  loole  coat  made  fome¬ 
what  fimilarly  to  a  common  riding  frock  ;  a  blanket 
is  more  commonly  worn  than  any  thing  elfe.  They 
tie  one  end  of  it  round  their  waift  with  a  girdle,  and 
then  drawing  it  over  their  fhoulders,  either  fatten  it 
acrofs  their  breads  with  a  fkewer,  or  hold  the  corners 
of  it  together  in  the  left  hand.  One  would  imagine 
that,  this  laft  mode  of  wearing  it  could  not  but  be 
highly  inconvenient  to  them,  as  it  muft  deprive  them 
in  a  great  meafure  of  the  ufe  of  one  hand  ;  yet  it  is 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  commonly  worn,  even  when 
they  are  (hooting  in  the  woods  ;  they  generally,  how¬ 
ever,  keep  the  right  arm  difengaged  when  they  carry 
a  gun,  and  draw  the  blanket  over  the  left  (boulder. 

The 
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The  drefs  of  the  women  differs  but  very  little  from 
that  of  the  men.  They  wear  moccafins,  leggings, 
and  loofe  fhort  fhirts,  and  like  them  they  throw  over 
their  fhoulders,  occasionally,  a  blanket  or  piece  of 
broad  cloth,  but  moft  generally  the  latter  ;  they  do 
not  tie  it  round  their  waiff,  however,  but  fuffer  it  to 
hang  down  fo  as  to  hide  their  legs;  inftead  alfo  of 
the  breech  cloth,  they  wear  a  piece  of  cloth  folded 
clofely  round  their  middle,  which  reaches  from  the 
waiff  to  the  knees.  Dark  blue  or  green  cloths  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  preferred  to  thofe  of  any  other  colour ;  a 
few  of  the  men  are  fond  of  wearing  fcarlet. 

The  women  in  warm  weather  appear  in  the  villages 
without  any  other  covering  above  their  waiffs  than 
thefe  fhirts,  or  Shifts,  if  you  pleafe  fo  to  call  them, 
though  they  differ  in  no  refpeeff  from  the  Shirts  of  the 
men  ;  they  ufually,  however,  faffen  them  with  a 
broach  round  the  neck.  In  full  drefs  they  alfo  ap¬ 
pear  in  thefe  fhirts,  but  then  they  are  covered  entirely 
over  with  Silver  broaches,  about  the  fize  of  a  Sixpenny 
piece.  In  full  drefs  they  likewife  faffen  pieces  of 
ribbands  of  various  colours  to  their  hair  behind,  which 
are  fuffered  to  hang  down  to  their  very  heels.  I  have 
feen  a  young  Squaw,  that  has  been  a  favourite  with 
the  men,  come  forth  at  a  dance  with  upwards  of  five 
guineas  worth  of  ribbands  Streaming  from  her  hair. 

On  their  wrifts  the  women  wear  Silver  bracelets 
when  they  can  procure  them  ;  they  alfo  wear  Silver 
ear-rings  ;  the  latter  are  in  general  of  a  very  Small 
fize  ;  but  it  is  not  merely  one  pair  which  they  wear, 
but  feveral.  To  admit  them,  they  bore  a  number  of 
holes  in  their  ears,  fometimes  entirely  round  the 
edges.  The  men  wear  ear-rings  J  ike  wife,  but  of  a 
fort  totally  different  .from  thofe  worn  by  the  women  ; 
they  moffly  conffft  of  round  flat  thin  pieces  of  fflver, 
about  the  fize  of  a  dollar,  perforated  with  holes  in 
different  patterns  ;  others,  however,  equally  large,  arc 
made  in  a  triangular  form.  Some  of  the  tribes  arc 
very  fclefft  in  the  choice  of  the  pattern,  and  will  not 
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wear  any  but  the  one  fort  of  pendants.  In  dead  of 
boring  their  ears,  the  men  flit  them  along  the  out- 
ward  edge  from  top  to  bottom,  and  as  foon  as  the 
gafh  is  healed  hang  heavy  weights  to  them  in  order 
to  ftretch  the  rim  thus  feparated  as  low  down  as  pof- 
fible.  Some  of  them  are  fo  fucccfsful  in  this  opera¬ 
tion,  that  they  contrive  to  draw  the  rims  of  the  ear, 
in  form  of  a  bow,  down  to  their  very  (boulders,  and 
their  large  ear-rings  hang  dangling  on  their  breads. 
To  prevent  the  rim  thus  extended  from  breaking, 
they  bind  it  with  brafs  wire  ;  however,  I  obferved 
that  there  was  not  one  in  fix  that  had  his  ears  perfect  5 
the  leaft  touch,  indeed,  is  fufficient  to  break  the  fkin, 
and  it  would  be  mod  wonderful  if  they  were  able  to 
preferve  it  entire,  engaged  fo  often  as  they  are  in 
drunken  quarrels,  and  fo  often  liable  to  be  entangled 
in  thickets  whilft  purfuing  their  game. 

Some  of  the  men  wear  pendants  in  their  nofes,  but 
thefe  are  not  fo  common  as  ear-rings.  The  chiefs  and 
principal  warriors  wear  bread  plates,  confiding  of 
large  pieces  of  diver,  fea  fhells,  or  the  like.  Silver 
gorgets,  fuch  as  are  ufually  worn  by  officers,  pleafe 
them  exremely,  and  to  favourite  chiefs  they  are  given 
out,  amongd  other  prefents,  on  the  part  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Another  fort  of  ornament  is  likewife  worn  by 
the  men,  confiding  of  a  large  diver  clafp  or  bracelet, 
to  which  is  attached  a  bunch  of  hair  dyed  of  a  fcarlet 
colour,  ufually  taken  from  the  knee  of  the  buffalo. 
This  is  worn  on  the  narrow  part  of  the  arm  above  the 
elbow,  and  it  is  deemed  very  ornamental,  and  alfo  a 
badge  of  honour,  for  no  perfon  wears  it  that  has  not 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  held.  Silver  ornaments 
are  univerfally  preferred  to  thofe  of  any  other  metal. 

The  Indians  not  only  paint  themfelves  when  they 
go  tojwar,  but  likewife  when  they  wifh  to  appear  full 
dreffed.  Red  and  black  are  their  favourite  colours^ 
and  they  daub  themfelves  in  the  mod  fantaftic  man¬ 
ner.  I  have  feen  fome  with  their  faces  entirely  co¬ 
vered  with  black,  except  a  round  fpot  in  the  center, 
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which  included  the  upper  lip  and  end  of  the  nefe, 
which  was  painted  red  ;  others  again  I  have  feen  with 
their  heads  entirely  black,  except  a  large  red  round 
fpot  on  each  ear ;  others  with  one  eye  black  and  the 
other  red,  &c. ;  hut  the  molt  common  dyie  of  paint- 
>ng  I  obferved,  was  to  black  their  faces  entirely  over 
with  charcoal,  and  then  wetting  their  nails,  to  draw 
parallel  undulating  lines  on  their  cheeks.  They  ge¬ 
nerally  carry  a  little  looking  glafs  about  them  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  difpofe  of  their  colours  judicioufly.  When 
they  go  to  war  they  rub  in  the  paint  with  greafe,  and 
are  much  more  particular  about  their  appearance, 
which  they  finely  to  render  as  horrible  as  pofhble ; 
they  then  cover  their  whole  body  with  red,  white, 
and  black  paint,  and  feem  more  like  devils  than  hu¬ 
man  beings.  Different  tribes  have  different  methods 
of  painting  themfelves. 

Though  the  Indians  fpend  fo  much  of  their  time 
in  adorning  their  perfons,  yet  they  take  no  pains  to  or¬ 
nament  their  habitations,  which  for  the  mod  part  arc 
wretched  indeed.  Some  of  them  are  formed  of  logs, 
in  a  ftyle  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  common  houfes  in 
the  United  States  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  arc 
of  a  moveable  nature,  and  formed  of  bark.  The  bark 
of  the  birch  tree  is  deemed  preferable  to  every  other 
fort,  and  where  it  is  to  be  had  is  always  made  ufe  of, 
but  in  this  part  of  the  country  not  being  often  met 
with,  the  bark  of  the  elm  tree  is  ufed  in  its  head. 
The  Indians  are  very  expert  in  dripping  it  from  a 
tree;  and  frequently  take  the  entire  bark  from  off 
the  trank  in  one  piece,  The  fkeletons  of  their  huts 
condft  of  bender  poles,  and  on  them  the  bark  is 
fattened  with  drips  of  the  tough  rind  of  fome  young 
tree  :  this,  if  found,  proves  a  very  effeedual  defence 
againft  the  weather.  The  huts  are  built  in  various 
forms  :  fome  of  them  have  walls  on  every  fide,  doorsf 
and  alfo  a  chimney  in  the  middle  of  the  roof ;  others 
are  open  on  one  fide,  and  are  nothing  better  than 
fheds.  When  built  in  this  laft  dyle,  four  of  them 
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are  commonly  placed  together,  fo  as  to  form  a  qua¬ 
drangle,  with  the  open  parts  towards  the  irffide,  and  a 
tire  common  to  them  all  is  kindled  in  the  middle. 
In  fine  weather  thefe  huts  are  agreeable  dwellings; 
but  in  the  depth  of  winter  they  mud  be  dreadfully 
uncomfortable.  Others  of  their  huts  are  built  in  a 
conical  fhape.  The  Nandoweffies,  Mr.  Carver  tells 
us,  live  entirely  in  tents  formed  of  fkins.  A  great 
many  of  the  families  that  were  encamped  on  the  ifland 
of  Bois  Blanc,  I  obferved,  lived  in  the  canvas  tents 
which  they  had  taken  from  St.  Clair’s  army.  Many 
of  the  Indian  nations  have  no  permanent  place  of  re- 
ftdence,  but  move  about  from  one  fpot  to  another, 
and  in  the  hunting  feafon  they  all  have  moveable  en¬ 
campments,  which  I  a  ft  are  in  general  very  rude,  and 
infufftcient  to  give  them  even  tolerable  ffielter  from  a 
fall  of  rain  or  fnow.  The  hunting  feafon  commences 
on  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  continues  till  the  fnow 
diftolves. 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  fnow  is  frozen  on 
the  ground,  they  form  their  hunting  (Teds  of  the  fnow 
itfelf ;  a  few  twigs  platted  together  being  limply 
placed  overhead  to  prevent  the  fnow,  which  forms  the 
roof,  from  falling  down.  Thefe  fnowy  habitations 
are  much  more  comfortable,  and  warmer  in  winter 
time  than  any  others  that  can  be  eredled,  as  they  ef¬ 
fectually  fcreen  you  from  the  keen  piercing  hlafts  of 
the  wind,  and  a  bed  of  fnow  is  far  from  being  un¬ 
comfortable.  To  accuftom  the  troops  to  encamp  in 
this  ftyle,  in  cafe  of  a  winter  campaign,  a  party  of 
them,  headed  by  fome  of  the  young  officers,  ufed  re¬ 
gularly  to  be  fent  from  Quebec  by  the  late  governor, 
into  the  woods,  there  to  fhift  for  themfelves  during 
the  month  of  February.  Care  was  always  taken, 
however,  to  fend  with  them  two  or  three  experienced 
perfons,  to  fhew  them  how  to  build  the  huts,  other- 
wife  death  might  have  been  the  confeq uence  to  many. 
In  thefe  encampments  they  always  fleep  with  their 
feet  to  the  fire ;  and  indeed  in  the  Indian  encamp¬ 
ments 
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ments  in  general,  during  cold  weather,  they  deep  oil 
the  ground  with  their  feet  to  the  fire  ;  during  mild 
weather,  many  of  them  deep  on  benches  of  bark  in 
their  huts,  which  are  raifed  from  two  to  four  feet  from 
the  ground. 

The  utenfils  in  an  Indian  hut  Are  very  few  ;  one 
or  two  brails  or  iron  kettles  procured  from  the  traders, 
or,  if  they  live  removed  from  them,  pots  formed  of 
done,  together  with  a  few  wooden  fpoons  and  difhes 
made  by  themfelves  conditute  in  general  the  whole 
of  them.  A  done  of  a  very  foft  texture,  called  the 
foap  Jlone ,  is  very  commonly  found  in  the  back  parts 
of  North  America,  particularly  fuited  for  Indian  work- 
manfhip.  It  receives  its  name  from  appearing  to  the 
touch  as  foft  and  fmooth  as  a  bit  of  foap  ;  and  indeed 
it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife  almoft  equally  eafy.  In 
Virginia  they  ufc  it  powdered  for  the  boxes  of  their 
wheels  indead  of  greafe.  Soft,  however,  as  is  this 
done,  it  will  redd  fire  equally  with  iron.  The  foap 
done  is  of  a  dove  colour ;  others,  nearly  of  the  fame 
quality,  are  found  in  the  country,  of  a  black  and  red 
colour,  which  are  dill  commonly  ufed  by  the  Indians 
for  the  bowls  of  their  pipes. 

The  bark  canoes,  which  the  Indians  ufe  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  are  by  no  means  fo  neatly  formed 
as  tbofe  made  in  the  country  upon,  and  to  the  north 
of,  the  River  St.  Lawrence  :  they  are  commonly 
formed  of  one  entire  piece  of  elm  bark,  taken  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  is  bound  on  ribs  formed 
of  dender  rods  of  tough  wood.  There  are  no  ribs, 
however,  at  the  ends  of  thefe  canoes,  but  merely  at 
the  middle  part,  where  alone  it  is  that  padengers  ever 
fit.  It  is  only  the  center,  indeed,  which  reds  upon 
the  water ;  the  ends  are  generally  raifed  fome  feet 
above  the  fu.rface,  the  canoes  being  of  a  curved  form. 
They  bring  them  into  this  fhape  by  cutting,  nearly 
midway  between  the  dern  and  dern,  two  deep  flits, 
one  on  each  dde,  in  the  back,  and  by  lapping  the 
disjointed  edges  one  over  the  other.  No  pains  are 

taken 
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taken  to  make  the  ends  of  the  canoes  water  tight., 
ftnce  they  never  touch  the  water. 

On  fir  ft  infpeclion  you  would  imagine,  from  its 
miierable  appearance,  that  an  elm  bark  canoe,  thus 
conltructcd,  were  not  calculated  to  carry  even  a  tingle 
perfon  tafety  acrofs  a  fmooth  piece  of  water  ;  it  is  ne- 
Terthelefs  a  remarkable  fafe  fort  of  boat,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  will  refolutely  embark  in  one  of  them  during 
very  rough  weather.  They  are  fo  light  that  they  ride 
tecurely  over  every  wave,  and  the  only  precaution  ne- 
cefiary  in  navigating  them  is  to  tit  fteady.  !  have 
teen  a  dozen  people  go  fee u rely  in  one,  which  might 
be  eaftly  carried  by  a  tingle  able-bodied  man.  When 
an  Indian  takes  bis  family  to  any  diftance  in  a  canoe, 
the  women,  the  girts,  and  boys,  are  furnifhed  each 
with  a  paddle,  and  are  kept  bufily  at  work  ;  the 
lather  of  the  family  gives  himfelf  no  trouble  but  in 
fleering  the  veffel. 

The  Indians  that  are  connected  with  the  traders 
have  now,  very  generally,  laid  aftde  bows  and  arrows, 
and  feldom  take  them  into  their  bands,  except  it  be 
to  amufe  themfelves  for  a  hew  hoars,  when  they  have 
expended  their  powder  and  (hot  :  their  boys,  how¬ 
ever,  ftift  ufe  them  oniverfally,  and  fome  of  them 
fhoot  with  wonderful  dexterity.  I  faw  a  young  Shaw- 
rrefe  chief,  apparently  not  more  than  ten  years  old, 
fix  three  arrows  running  in  the  body  of  a  final  1  black 
fqurrrel,  on  the  top  of  a  very  final!  tree,  and  during 
an  hour  or  two  that  I  followed  him  through  the 
woods,  he  fcarcely  milled  his  mark  half  a  dozen 
times.  It  is  aftoni thing  to  fee  with  what  accuracy, 
and  at  the  fame  time  with  what  readinefs,  they  mark 
the  foot  where  their  arrows  fall.  They  will  fhoot 
away  a  dozen  arrows  or  more,  feemingly  quite  care- 
lefs  about  what  becomes  of  them,  and  as  inattentive 
to  the  fpot  where  they  fall  as  if  they  never  expected 
to  find  them  again,  yet  afterwards  they  will  run  and 
pick  them  every  one  up  without  helitation.  The 
Southern  Indians  are  much  more  expert  at  the  ufe  of 
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the  bow  than  thofe  near  the  lakes,  as  they  make 
much  greater  ufe  of  it. 

With  the  gun,  it  teems  to  be  generally  allowed, 
that  the  Indians  arc  by  no  means  fo  good  markfmen 
as  the  white  people.  I  have  often  taken  them  out 
fhootingwith  me,  and  I  always  found  them  very  flow 
in  taking  aim  ;  and  though  they  generally  hit  an  ob¬ 
ject  that  was  (till,  yet  they  fcarcely  ever  touched  a 
bird  on  the  wing,  or  a  fquirrel  that  was  leaping  about 
from  tree  to  tree. 

The  expertnefs  of  the  Indians  in  throwing  the  toma¬ 
hawk  is  well  known.  At  the  didance  of  ten  yards 
they  will  fix  the  (harp  edge  of  it  in  an  objedt  nearly 
to  a  certainty.  I  have  been  told,  however,  that  they 
are  not  fond  of  letting  it  out  of  their  hands  in  addon, 
and  that  they  never  attempt  to  throw  it  but  when  they 
are  on  the  point  of  overtaking  a  flying  foe,  or  are  cer¬ 
tain  of  recovering  it.  Some  of  them  will  fallen  a 
firing  of  the  length  of  a  few  feet  to  the  tomahawk, 
and  will  launch  it  forth,  and  draw  it  back  again  into 
their  hand  with  great  dexterity  ;  they  will  alfo  parry 
the  thruft  or  cuts  of  a  fword  with  the  tomahawk  very 
dexteroufly. 

The  common  tomahawk  is  nothing  more  than  a 
light  hatchet,  but  the  moft  approved  fort  has  on  the 
back  part  of  the  hatchet,  and  connedled  with  it  in 
one  piece,  the  bowl  of  a  pipe,  fo  that  when  the 
handle  is  perforated,  the  tomahawk  anfwers  every 
purpofe  of  a  pipe  :  the  Indians,  indeed,  arc  fonder  of 
booking  out  of  a  tomahawk  than  out  of  any  other 
fort  of  pipe.  That  formerly  given  to  the  Indians  by 
the  French  traders,  in'ftead  of  a  pipe,  had  a  large  fpike 
on  the  back  part  of  the  hatchet ;  very  few  of  thefe 
inftruments  are  now  to  be  found  amongfl  them  ;  I 
never  faw  but  one.  The  tomahawk  is  commonly 
yvorn  by  the  left  fide,  ftuck  in  a  belt. 

For  the  favourite  chiefs,  very  elegant  pipe  toma¬ 
hawks,  inlaid  with  filver,  are  manufactured  by  the  ar¬ 
mourers  in  the  Indian  department.  Captain  E - - 

has 
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has  given  me  one  of  this  kind,  which  he  had  made 
for  himfelf ;  it  is  fo  much  admired  by  the  Indians, 
that  when  they  have  feen  it  with  me,  they  have  fre¬ 
quently  afked  me  to  lend  it  to  them  for  an  hour  or  fo 
to  fmoke  out  of,  juft  as  children  would  afk  for  a 
pretty  plaything  ;  they  have  never  failed  to  return  it 
very  pundfually. 

The  armourers  here  alluded  to  are  perfons  kept  at 
the  expence  of  government  to  repair  the  arms  of  the 
Indians  when  they  happen  to  break,  which  is  very 
commonly  the  cafe. 

An  Indian  child,  foon  after  it  is  born,  is  fvvathed 
with  cloths  or  fkins,  and  being  then  laid  on  its  back, 
is  bound  down  on  a  piece  of  thick  board,  fpread  over 
with  foft  mofs.  The  board  is  left  fomewhat  longer 
and  broader  than'the  child,  and  bent  pieces  of  wood, 
like  pieces  of  hoops,  are  placed  over  its  face  to  pro¬ 
le  cl  it,  fo  that  if  the  machine  were  fuffered  to  fall 
the  child  would  not  probably  be  injured.  The  women, 
when  they  go  abroad,  carry  their  children  thus  tied 
down  on  their  backs,  the  board  being  fufpended  by  a 
broad  band,  which  they  wear  round  their  foreheads. 
When  they  have. any  buftnefs  to  tranfacl  at  home, 
they  hang  the  board  on  a  tree,  if  there  be  one  at 
hand,  and  let  them  a  twinging  from  fide  to  fide,  like 
a  pendulum,  in  order  to  excrcife  the  children  ;  fome- 
times  alfo,  I  obferved,  they  unloofened  the  children 
from  the  boards,  and  putting  them  eachrinto  a  fort  of 
little  hammock,  faftened  them  between  two  trees,  and 
there  fuffered  them  to  fwing  about.  As  foon  as  they 
are  ftrong  enough  to  crawl  about  on  their  hands  and 
feet  they  are  liberated  from  all  confinement,  and  fuf¬ 
fered,  like  young  puppies,  to  run  about,  ftark  naked, 
into  water,  into  mud,  into  fnow,  and,  in  fhort,  to  go 
wherefoever  their  choice  leads  them  ;  hence  they  de¬ 
rive  that  vigour  of  conftitution  which  enables  them  to 
fupport  the  greateft  fatigue,  and  that  indifference  to 
the  changes  of  the  weather  which  they  poftefs  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  brute  creation.  The  girls  are  covered 
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with  a  loofe  garment  as  foon  as  they  have'  attained 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  but  the  boys  go  naked  till 
they  are  confiderably  older. 

The  Indians,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  are  for 
the  moft  part  very  flightly  made,  and  from  a  furvey 
of  their  perfons  one  would  imagine  that  they  were 
much  better  qualified  for  any  purfuits  that  required 
great  agility  than  great  bodily  drength.  This  has 
been  the  general  opinion  of  mod  of  thofe  who  have 
written  on  this  fubjedt.  I  am  induced,  however, 
from  what  I  have  myfclf  been  witnefs  to,  and  from 
what  I  have  collected  from  others,  to  think  that  the 
Indians  are  much  more  remarkable  for  their  mufcular 
drength  than  for  their  agility.  At  different  military 
pods  on  the  frontiers,  where  this  fubjedl  has  been 
agitated,  races,  for  the  fake  of  experiment,  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  made  between  foldiers  and  Indians, 
and  provided  the  didance  was  not  great,  the  Indians 
have  almod  always  been  beaten  ;  but  in  a  long  race, 
where  drength  of  mufcle  was  required,  they  have 
without  exception  been  victorious  ;  in  leaping  alfo 
the  Indians  have  been  infallibly  beaten  by  fuch  of  the 
foldiers  as  poffeded  common  aClivity :  but  the  drength 
of  the  Indians  is  mod  confpicuous  in  the  carrying  of 
burdens  on  their  backs ;  they  edeem  it  nothing  to 
walk  thirty  miles  a  day  for  feveral  days  together  under 
a  load  of  eight  done,  and  they  will  walk  an  entire 
day  under  a  load  without  taking  any  refrediment. 
In  carrying  burdens  they  make  ufc  of  a  fort  of  frame, 

-  fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  is  commonly  ufed  by  a 
glazier  to  carry  glals  ;  this  is  fadened  by  cords,  or 
drips  of  tough  bark  or  leather,  round  their  {boulders, 
and  when  the  load  is  dxed  upon  the  broad  ledge  at 
the  bottom  of  the  frame,  two  bands  are  thrown  round 
the  whole,  one  of  which  is  brought  acrofs  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  the  other  acrofs  the  bread,  and  thus  the 
load  is  fupported.  The  length  of  way  an  Indian  will 
travel  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  when  unencumbered 
with  a  load,  is  aftonilhing.  A  young  Wyandot,  who, 
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frhen  peace  was  about  to  be  made  between  the  In¬ 
dians  and  General  Wayne,  was  employed  to  carry  a 
medage  from  his  nation  to  the  American  officer,  tra¬ 
velled  but  little  ffiort  of  eighty  miles  on  foot  in  one 
day  ;  and  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  general’s  aids- 
de-camp,  who  faw  him  when  he  arrived  at  the  camp, 
that  he  did  not  appear  in  the  leaft  degree  fatigued. 

Le  P.  Charlevoix  obferves,  that  the  Indians  feem  to 
him  to  poffefs  many-  perfongl  advantages  over  us  ; 
their  lenfes,  in  particular,  bethinks  much  finer  than 
ours  ;  their  fight  is,  indeed,  quick  and  penetrating, 
and  it  does  not  fail  them  till  they  are  far  advanced  in 
years,  notwithstanding  that  their  eyes  are  expofed  lb 
many  months  each  winter  to  the  dazzling  whitenefs 
of  the  fnow,  and  to  the  diarp  irritating  fmoke  of  wood 
fire.  Diforders  in  the  eyes  are  almoft  wholly  un¬ 
known  to  them;  nor  is  the  flighted  blemifh  ever  feea 
in  their  eyes,  excepting  it  be  a  refult  from  fome  acci¬ 
dent.  Their  hearing  is  very  acute,  and  their  fenfe  of 
duelling  fo  nice,  that  they  can.  tell  when  they  are 
approaching  a  fire  long  before  it  is  in  fight. 

The  Indians  have  mod  retentive  memories  ;  they 
will  preferve  to  their  deaths  a  recollection  of  any  place 
they  have  once  paffied  through  ;  they  never  forget  a 
face  that  they  have  attentively  obferved  but  for  a  few 
feconds  ;  at  the  end  of  many  years  they  will  repeat 
every  fentence  of  the  fpeeches  that  have  been  delivered 
by  different  individuals  in  a  public  adembly;  and  has 
any  fpeech  been  made  in  the  council  houle  of  the 
nation,  particularly  deferving  of  remembrance,  it  wijl 
be  handed  down  with  the  utraod  accuracy  from  one 
generation  to  another,  though  perfectly  ignorant  of 
the  ufc  of  hieroglyphicks  and  letters;  the  only  me¬ 
morials  of  which  they  avail  tbemfelvcs  are  final!  pieces 
of  wood,  fuch  as  I  told  you  were  brought  by  them  to 

Captain  E - ,  preparatory  to  the  delivery  of  the 

prefents,  and  belts  of  wampum  ;  the  former  are  only 
ufed  on  trifling  occadons,  the  latter  never  but  on 
very  grand  and  folemn  ones.  Whenever  a  confer¬ 
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ence,  or  a  talk  as  they  term  it,  is  about  to  be  held 
with  any  neighbouring-  tribe,  or  whenever  any  treaty 
or  national  compact  is  about  to  be  made,  one  of  thefe 
belts,  differing  in  fome  refpedts  from  every  other  that 
has  been  made  before,  is  immediately  confirudted  ; 
each  perfon  in  the  affembly  holds  this  belt  in  his  hand 
whilft  he  delivers  his  fpeech,  and  when  he  has  ended, 
be  prefents  it  to  the  next  perfon  that  rifes,  by  which 
ceremony  each  individual  is  reminded,  that  it  behoves 
him  to  be  cautious  in  his  difcourfe,  as  all  he  fays  will 
be  faithfully  recorded  by  the  belt.  The  talk  being 
over,  the  belt  is  depofited  in  the  hands  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  chief. 

On  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  very  broad  fplendid 
belts  are  reciprocally  given  by  the  contradling  parties, 
which  are  depofited  amongft  the  other  belts  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  nation.  At  fated  intervals  they  are  all  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  nation,  and  the  occafions  upon  which 
they  were  made  are  mentioned  ;  if  they  relate  to  a 
talk,  one  of  the  chiefs  repeats  the  fubftance  of  what 
was  faid  over  them  ;  if  to  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  it  are 
recapitulated.  Certain  of  the  fquaws,  alfo,  are  en- 
trufted  with  the  belts,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  relate 
the  hifiory  of  each  one  of  them  to  the  younger 
branches  of  the  tribe  ;  this  they  do  with  great  accu¬ 
racy,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  remembrance  of  every  im¬ 
portant  tranfadfion  is  kept  up. 

The  wampum  is  formed  of  the  infide  of  the  calm 
fhell,  a  large  fea  (hell  bearing  fome  fimilitude  to  that 
of  a  feallop,  which  is  found  on  the  coafts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Virginia.  The  fhell  is  fent  in  its  original 
rough  fate  to  England,  and  there  cut  into  fmall 
pieces,  exadtly  fimilar  in  fhape  and  lize  to  the  modern 
glafs  bugles  worn  by  ladies,  which  little  bits  of  (hell 
confiitute  wampum.  There  are  two  forts  of  wam¬ 
pum,  the  white  and  the  purple  ;  the  latter  is  moft 
efteemed  by  the  Indians,  who  think  a  pound  weight 
of  it  equally  valuable  with  a  pound  of  filver.  The 
wampum  is  ftrung  upon  bits  of  leather,  and  the  belt 
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is  compofed  often,  twelve,  or  more  firings,  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  occafion  on  which  it  is  made  ; 
fometimes  alfo  the  wampum  is  fowed  in  different  pat¬ 
terns  on  broad  belts  of  leather. 

The  ufe  of  wampum  appears  to  be  very  general 
amongd  the  Indian  nations,  but  how  it  became  fo,  is 
a  quedion  that  would  require  difeuffion,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  they  are  a  people  obftinately  attached  to 
old  cufloms,  and  that  would  not  therefore  be  apt  to 
adopt,  on  the  mod  grand  and  folemn  occafion,  the 
ufe  of  an  article  that  they  had  never  feen  until 
brought  to  them  by  Grangers  ;  at  the  fame  time  it 
feems  wholly  itnpoffible  that  they  (hould  ever  have 
been  able  to  have  made  wampum  from  the  calm  fhell 
for  themfelvcs  ;  they  fa (h ion  the  bowls  of  tobacco 
pipes,  indeed,  from  done,  in  a  very  curious  manner, 
and  with  adomfhing  accuracy,  confidering  that  they 
life  no  other  inftrument  than  a  common  knife,  but 
then  the  done  which  they  commonly  carve  thus  is  of 
a  very  loft  kind  ;  the-cahn  lhell,  however,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard,  and  to  bore  and  cut  it  into  fuch  final! 
pieces  as  are  neccfiary  to  form  wampum,  very  fine 
tools  would  be  wanting.  Probably  they  made  fome 
life  of  the  calm  fhell,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  it 
to  as  final!  bits  as  they  could  with  their  rude  inftru- 
ments  before  we  came  amongd  them,  but  on  finding 
lhat  we  could  cut  it  fo  much  more  neatly  than  they 
could,  laid  afide  the  wampum  before  in  ufe  for  that 
'  of  our  inanufa (fiure.  Mr.  Carver  tells  us,  that  •  he 
found  fea  {hells  very  generally  worn  by  the  Indians 
who  refided  in  the  mod  interior  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  who  never  could  have  vifited  a  fea  fhore  them- 
fclvcs,  and  could  only  have  procured  them  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  much  trouble  from  other  nations. 

The  Indians  are  exceedingly  fagacious  and  ob- 
fervant,  and  by  dint  of  minute  attention,  acquire 
many  qualifications  to  which  we  are  wholly  firangers. 
They  will  traverfe  a  tracklefs  fored,  hundreds  of 
miles  in  extent,  without  deviating  from  the  ftraight 
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oourfe,  and  will  reach  to  a  certainty  the  fpot  whither 
they  intended  to  go  on  fetting  out :  with  equal  fkill 
they  will  crofs  one  of  the  large  lakes,  and  though 
out  of  fight  of  the  fhores  for  days,  will  to  a  certainty 
make  the  land  at  once,  at  the  very  place  they  defired. 
Some  of  the  French  miffionaries  have  flap  poled  that 
the  Indians  are  guided  by  inbincd,  and  have  pre¬ 
tended  that  Indian  children  can  find  their  way 
through  a  fared  as  eafily  as  a  perfon  of  maturer 
years ;  but  this  is  a  mod  abfurd  notion.  It  is  un- 
quedionably  by  a  clofe  attention  to  the  growth  of 
the  trees,  and  pofition  of  the  fun,  that  they  find  their 
way.  On  the  northern  fide  of  a  tree  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  mod  mofs,  and  the  bark  on  that  bde  in  ge¬ 
neral  differs  from  that  on  the  oppolite 'one.  The 
branches  toward  the  fouth  are  for  the  mod  part  more 
luxuriant  than  thofe  on  the  other  lide  of  trees,  and 
feveral  other  dibinctions  alfo  fubbb  between  the 
northern  and  fan  them  fides,  confpicuous  to  Indians,, 
who  are  taught  from  their  infancy  to  attend  to  them, 
which  a  common  obferver  would  perhaps  never  no¬ 
tice.  Being  accu  domed  from  their  childhood,  like-* 
wife,  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  pofition  of  the 
fun,  they  learn  to  make  the  mod  accurate  allowance 
for  its  apparent  motion  from  one  part  of  the  heavens 
to  another,  and  in  any  part  of  the  day  they  will  point 
to  the  part  of  the  heavens  where  it  is,  although  the 
iky  be  obfeured  by  clouds  or  rnids. 

An  indance  of  their  dexterity  in  finding  their  way 
through  an  unknown  country  came  under  my  ob- 
fervation  when  I  was  at  Staunton,  fituated  behind 
the  Blue  Mountains,  Virginia.  A  number  of  'the 
Creek  nation  had  arrived  at  that  town  in  their  way 
to  Philadelphia,  whither  they  were  going  upon  fomc 
affairs  of  importance,  and  had  flopped  there  for  the 
night.  In  the  morning  fome  circumftance  or  an¬ 
other,  what  could  not  be  learned,  induced  one  half 
of  the  Indians  to  fet  ob'  without  their  companions, 
who  did  not  follow  until  fome  hours  afterwards, 

G  g  3  When 
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When  thefe  laft'were  ready  to  purfue  their  journey, 

.  feveral  of  the  towns-people  mounted  their  horfes  to 
efcort  them  part  of  the  way.  They  proceeded  along 
the  high  road  for  fome  miles,  but  all  at  once,  haltily 
turning  afide  into  the  woods,  though  there  was  no 
path,  the  Indians  advanced  confidently  forward  ;  the 
people  who  accompanied  them,  furprifed  at  this 
movement,  informed  them  that  they  were  quitting  the 
road  to  Philadelphia,  and  exprefted  their  fears  left  they 
fhould  mifs  their  companions  who  had  gone  on  be- 
%e.  They  anAvered,  that  they  knew  better  ;  that 
the  way  through  the  woods  was  the  fhorteft  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  and  that  they  knew  very  well  that  their 
companions  had  entered  the  woods  at  the  very  place 
they  did.  Curioftty  led  fome  of  the  horfemen  to  go 
on,  and  to  their  aftonifhment,  for  there  was  appa¬ 
rently  no  track,  they  overtook  the  other  Indians  in 
the  thickeft  part  of  the  wood  ;  but  what  appeared 
moft  lingular  was,  that  the  route  which  they  took 
Was  found,  on  examining  a  map,  to  be  as  diredl  for 
Philadelphia  as  if  they  had  taken  the  bearings  by  a 
mariner’s  compafs.  From  others  of  their  nation, 
who  had  been  at  Philadelphia  at  a  former  period,  they 
bad  probably  learned  the  exadl  direction  of  that  city 
from  their  village,  and  had  never  loft  fight  of  it,  al¬ 
though  they  had  already  travelled  three  hundred  miles 
through  woods,  and  had  upwards  of  four  hundred 
miles  more  to  go  before  they  could  reach  the  place 
of  their  deftination. 

Of  the  exadtnefs  with  which  they  can  find  out  a 

J 

ftrange  place  that  they  have  been  once  directed  to 
by  their  own  people,  a  linking  example  is  furnifhed 
us,  I  think,  by  Mr.  JcfFerfon,  in  his  account  of 
the  Indian  graves  in  Virginia.  Thefe  graves  are  no¬ 
thing  more  than  large  mounds  of  earth  in  the  woods, 
which,  on  being  opened,  are  found  to  contain  fkele- 
tons  in  an  erect  pofture  :  the  Indian  mode  of  fepul- 
turc  has  been  too  often  deferibed  to  remain  unknown 
to  you.  But  to  come  to  my  ftory.  A  party  of  In¬ 
dians 
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dians  that  were  palling  on  to  fome  of  the  fea  ports  on 
the  Atlantic,  juft  as  the  Creeks  above  mentioned 
were  going  to  Philadelphia,  were  obferved,  all  of  a 
fudden,  to  quit  the  ftraight  road  by  which  they  were 
proceeding,  and  without  afking  any  queftions,  to 
itrike  through  the  woods  in  a  direct  line  to  one  of 
thefe  graves,  which  lay  at  the  diftance  of  fome  miles 
from  the  road.  Now  very  near  a  century  muft  have 
pafied  over  (ince  the  part  of  Virginia,  in  which  this 
grave  was  fttuated,  had  been  inhabited  by  Indians; 
and  thefe  Indian  travellers,  who  went  to  viftt  it  by 
themfelves,  had,  unqu.cftionably,  never  been  in  that 
part  of  the  country  before  ;  they  muft  have  found 
their  way  to.  it  (Imply  from  the  defeription  of  its 
lltuation  that  had  been  handed  down  to  them  by  tra¬ 
dition. 

The  Indians,  for  the  moft  part,  are  admirably  well 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  their  own  country. 
Aik  them  any  queftions  relative  to  the  (Ituation  of  a 
particular  plaee  in  it,  and  if  there  be  a  convenient 
fpot  at  hand,  they  will,  with  the  utmoft  facility,  trace 
upon  the  ground  with  a  (tick  a  map,  by  no  means 
inaccurate,  of  the  place  in  queftion,  and  the  fur¬ 
rounding  country  ;  they  will  point  out  the  courle  of 
the  rivers,  and  by  directing  your  attention  to  the  fun, 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  different  bearings. 
I  happened  once  to  be  fitting  in  a  houfe  at  the 
weftern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  whilft  we  were  de¬ 
tained  there  by  contrary  winds,  and  was  employed  in 
looking  over  a  pocket  map  of  the  ftate  of  New  York, 
when  a  young  -Seneka  warrior  entered.  His  atten¬ 
tion  was  attracted  by  the  fight  of  the  map,  and  he 
feemed  at  once  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it  ; 
but  never  having  before  feen  a  general  map  of  the 
fiate  of  New  York,  and  being  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  ufc  of  letters,  he  could  not  difeover  to  what  part 
of  the  country  it  had  a  reference;  limply,  however, 
by  laying  my  linger  upon  the  fpot  where  we  then 
were,  and  by-  f  he  wing  to  him  the  line  that  denoted 
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Buffalo  Creek,  on  which  his  village  was  fituated,  I 
gave  him  the  clue  to  the  whole,  and  having  done  fo, 
he  quickly  ran  over  the  map,  and  with  the  utmofl 
accuracy  pointed  out  by  name,  every  lake  and  river 
for  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  diflant  from  his 
village.  All  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  this  part  of  the 
country  ftill  retain  the  Indian  names,  fo  that  had  he 
named  them  wrong,  I  could  have  at  once  detected 
him.  Ilis  pleafure  was  fo  great  on  beholding  fuch  a 
perfect  map  of  the  country,  that  he  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  calling  fome  of  his  companions,  who  were 
loitering  at  the  door,  to  come  and  look  at  it.  They 
made  figns  to  me  to  lend  it  to  them  ;  I  did  fo,  and 
having  laid  it  on  a  table,  they  fat  over  it  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  I  obferved 
they  frequently  teftified  their  pleafure  to  one  another 
on  finding  particular  places  accurately  laid  down, 
which  they  had  been  acquainted  with.  The  older 
men  alfo  feemed  to  have  many  dories  to  tell  the 
others,  probably  refpeCting  the  adventures  they  had 
met  with  at  diftant  parts  of  the  country,  and  which 
they  were  now  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  eluci¬ 
dating  by  the  map  before  them. 

Whenever  a  track  of  ground  is  about  to  be  pur- 
chafed  by  government  from  the  Indians,  for  no 
private  individuals  can  purchafe  lands  from  them  by 
the  laws  of  the  province,  a  map  of  the  country  is 
drawn,  and  the  part  about  to  be  contracted  for  is 
particularly  marked  out.  If  there  be  any  mi  (lakes 
in  thefe  maps,  the  Indians  will  at  once  point  them 
out ;  and  after  the  bargain  is  made,  they  will,  from 
the  maps,  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  they 
have  ceded  with  the  greatefl  accuracy,  notching  the 
trees,  if  there  be  any,  along  the  boundary  line,  and 
if  not,  placing  flakes  or  ftones  in  the  ground  to  de¬ 
note  where  it  runs.  On  thefe  occafions  regular  deeds 
of  fate  are  drawn,  with  accurate  maps  of  the  lands 
which  have  been  purchafed  attached  to  them,  and 
thefe  deeds  are  figned  in  form  by  the  contracting 

parties. 
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parties.  I  faw  feveral  of  them  in  the  pofleffion  of 

our  friend  Captain  E~ - ,  which  were  extremely 

curious  on  account  of  the  Indian  fignatures.  The 
Indians,  for  the  mod  part,  take  upon  them  the  name 
of  fome  animal,  as,  The  Blue  Snake ;  The  Little 
Turkey;  The  Big  Bear;  The  Mad  Dog,  &c.  and 
their  dgnatures  condd  of  the  outline,  drawn  with  a 
pen,  of  the  different  animals  whofe  names  they  bear. 
Some  of  the  fignatures  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  deeds 
were  really  well  executed,  and  were  lively  reprefenta* 
tions  of  the  animals  they  were  intended  for. 

The  Indians  in  general  pofiefs  no  fmall  fhare  of 
ingenuity.  Their  domedic  wooden  utenfils,  bows 
and  arrows,  and  other  weapons,  &c.  are  made  with 
the  utmod  neatnefs ;  and  indeed  the  workmanfhip 
of  them  is  frequently  fuch  as  to  excite  afionifhment, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  a  knife  and  a  hatchet  are 
the  only  indruments  they  make  ufe  of.  On  the 
handles  of  their  tomahawks,  on  their  powder  horns, 
on  the  bowls  of  their  pipes,  &c.  you  oftentimes  meet 
with  figures  extremely  well  defigned,  and  with  fpeci- 
mens  of  carving  far  from  contemptible.  The  em¬ 
broidery  upon  their  moccafins  and  other  garments 
fhews  that  the  females  are  not  lets  ingenious  in  their 
way  than  the  men.  Their  porcupine  quill  work 
would  command  admiration  in  any  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  foft  young  quills  of  the  porcupine  are 
thofe  which  they  ufe,  and  they  dye  them  of  the  mod 
beautiful  and  brilliant  colours  imaginable.  Some  of 
their  dyes  have  been  difeovered,  but  many  of  them 
yet  remain  unknown,  as  do  alfo  many  of  the  medi¬ 
cines  with  which  they  perform  fometimes  mod  mi¬ 
raculous  cures.  Their  dyes  and  medicines  are  all 
procured  from  the  vegetable  world. 

But  though  the  Indians  prove  by  their  perform¬ 
ances,  that  they  have  fome  relifh  for  the  works  of 
art,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  ready  to  bedow  com¬ 
mendations  on-  every  thing  curious  for  its  workman¬ 
ship  that  is  (hewn  to  them.  Trinkets  or  ornaments 

for 
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for  drefs,  though  ever  fo  gaudy,  or  ever  fo  neatly 
manufactured,  they  defpife,  unlefs  iomewhat  fimilar 
in  their  kind  to  what  they  themfelves  are  accufiomed 
to  wear,  and  fafhioned  exadtly  to  their  own  tade, 
which  has  remained  nearly  the  fame  dnce  Europeans 
frit  came  ainongft  them  ;  nor  will  they  praife  any 
curious  or  wonderful  piece  of  mechanifm,  unlefs  they 
can  fee  that  it  is  intended  to  anfwer  fome  ufeful  pur- 
pofe.  Nothing  that  I  could  fhew  them  attracted  their 
attention,  I  obferved,  fo  much  as  a  light  double- 
barrelled  gun,  which  I  commonly  carried  in  my  hand 
when  walking  about  their  encampments.  This  was 
fomething  in  their  own  way;  they  at  once  perceived 
the  benefit  that  mull  accrue  to  the  fportfman  from 
having  two  barrels  on  the  one  dock,  and  the  con- 
tri vance  pleafed  them  ;  well  acquainted  alfo  with  the 
qualities  of  good  locks,  and  the  advantages  attending 
them,  they  exprefled  great  fatisfaCf ion  at  finding 
thofe  upon  my  piece  fo  fuperior  to  what  they  per¬ 
haps  had  before  ever  feen. 

It  is  not  every  new  lcene  either,  which  to  them, 
one  would  imagine,  could  not  fail  to  appear  wonder¬ 
ful,  that  will  excite  their  admiration. 

A  French  writer,  I  forget  who,  tells  us  of  fome 
Iroquois  Indians  that  walked  through  feveral  of  the 
fined  dreets  of  Paris,  but  without  exprefling  the  lead 
pleafure  at  any  thing  they  faw,  until  they  at  lad 
came  to  a  cook’s  fhop  ;  this  called  forth  their  warmed 
praife  ;  a  fhop  where  a  man  was  always  fure  of  getting 
fomething  to  fatisfy  his  hunger,  without  the  trouble 
and  fatigue  of  hunting  and  dlhing,  was  in  their  opi¬ 
nion  one  of  the  mod  admirable  inditutions  poffible  : 
had  they  been  told,  however,  that  they  mud'have  paid 
for  what  they  cat,  they  would  have  expreded  equal 
indignation  perhaps  at  what  they  faw.  In  their  own 
villages  they  have  no  idea  of  refudng  food  to  any 
perfon  that  enters  their  habitation  in  quality  of  a 
friend. 

The  Indians,  whom  curiodty  or  budnefs  leads  to 
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Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  of  the  large  towns  in 
the  States,  find,  in  general,  as  little  deferring  of  no¬ 
tice  in  the  ftreets  and  houfes  there  as  thefe  Iroquois 
at  Paris  ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  what 
would  prefer  his  own  wigwam  to  the  mod  fplendid 
habitations  they  fee  in  any  of  thefe  places.  The 
fhipping,  however,  at  Philadelphia  and  the  other  fca- 
ports,  feldom  fails  to  excite  their  admiration,  be- 
caufe  they  at  once  fee  the  utility  and  advantage  of 
large  vcfiels  over  canoes,  which  are  the  only  veflels 
they  have.  The  young  Wyandot,  whom  I  before 
mentioned,  as  having  made  fuch  a  wonderful  day’s 
journey  on  foot,  happened  to  beat  Philadelphia  when 
I  was  there,  and  he  appeared  highly  delighted  with 
the  river,  and  the  great  number  of  fhips  of  all  fizes 
upon  it  ;  but  the  tide  attracted  his  attention  more 
than  any  thing  elfe  whatfoever.  On  coming  to  the 
river  the  drd  day  he  looked  up  at  the  fun,  and  made 
certain  oblervations  upon  the  courfe  of  the  dream, 
and  general  duration  of  the  place,  as  the  Indians 
never  fail  to  do  on  coming  to  any  new  or  remarkable 
fpot.  The  lecond  time,  however,  he  went  down 
to  the  water,  he  found  to  his  furprife  that  the  river 
was  running  with  equal  rapidity  in  a  contrary  direc¬ 
tion  to  what  he  had  feen  it  run  the  day  before.  For 
a  moment  he  imagined  that  by  fome  mi.  hake  be  mud 
have  got  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  it ;  but  foon  recol¬ 
lecting  himfelf,  and  being  perfuaded  that  he  dood 
on  the  very  fame  fpot  from  whence  he  had  viewed  it 
the  day  before,  his  adonifhment  became  great  in¬ 
deed.  To  obtain  information  upon  fuch  an  intered- 
ing  point,  he  immediately  fought  out  an  aid-de-camp 
of  General  Wayne,  who  had  brought  him  to  town. 
This  gentleman,  however,  only  rendered  the  appear¬ 
ance  dill  more  jnyderious  to  him,  by  telling  him, 
that  the  great  fpirit,  for  the  convenience  of  the  white 
men,  who  were  his  particular  favourites,  had  made 
the  rivers  in  their  country  to  run  two  ways  ;  but  the 
poor  Wyandot  was  fatisfied  with  the  anfwer,  and  re- 
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plied*  cc  Ah*  rny  friend,  if  the  great  fpirit  would  make 
4C  the  Ohio  to  run  two  ways  for  us,  we  fhould  very 
“  often  pay  you  a  vi lit  at  Pittfburgh.”*  During 
his  flay  at  Philadelphia  he  never  failed  to  vilit  the 
river  every  day. 

Among!!  the  public  exhibitions  at  Philadelphia, 
the  performances  of  the  horfe  riders  and' tumblers  at 
the  amphitheatre  appear  to  afford  them  the  greatelf 
pleafure  ;  they  entertain  the  higheft  opinion  of  thefe 
people  who  are  fo  diflinguifhed  for  their  feats  of 
activity,  and  rank  them  amongft  the  ableft  men  in 
the  nation.  Nothing,  indeed,  gives  more  delight  to 
the  Indians  than  to  fee  a  man  that  excels  in  any  bodily 
exercife  ;  and  tell  them  even  of  a  perfon  that  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  his  great  ftrength,  for  his  fwiftnefs  in 
running,  for  his  dexterous  management  of  the  bow 
or  the  gun,  for  his  cunning  in  hunting,  for  his  in¬ 
trepid  and  firm  conduct  in  war,  or  the  like,  they  will 
liflen  to  you  with  the  greateft  pleafure,  and  readily 
join  in  praifesof  the  hero. 

The  Indians  appear,  on  the  fir  ft  view,  to  be  of  a 
very  cold  and  phlegmatic  difpofition,  and  you  mu  ft 
know  them  for  forne  time  before  you  can  be  per- 
fuaded  to  the  contrary.  If  you  flievv  them  any  arti¬ 
ficial  produ&ion  which  pleafes  them,  they  limply  tell 
you  with  feeming  indifference,  “  that  it  is  pretty;” 
64  that  they  like  to  look  at  it 44  that  it  is  a  clever 
44  invention  nor  do  they  teftify  their  fatisfa&ion 
and  pleafure  by  emotions  feemingly  much  warmer  in 
their  nature,  on  beholding  any  new  or  furprifing 
fipe&acle,  or  on  hearing  any  happy  piece  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  performances  at  the  amphitheatre  at 
Philadelphia,  though  unqueftionably  highly  intereft- 
ing  to  them,  never  drew  forth  from  them,  I  obferved, 
more  than  a  fmile  or  a  gentle  laugh,  followed  by  a 
remark  in  a  low  voice  to  their  friend  fitting  next  to 
them.  With  equal  indifference  do  they  behold  any 
thing  terrible,  or  liften  to  the  accounts  of  any  dread- 
*  A  town  fituated  at  the  very  head  of  the  Ohio. 
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fill  cataflrophe  that  has  befallen  their  families  or  their 
nation.  This  apathy,  however,  is  only  affumed,  and 
certainly  does  not  proceed  from  a  real  want  of  feel¬ 
ing  :  no  people  on  earth  are  more  alive  to  the  calls  of 
friend Oi ip  ;  no  people  have  a  greater  affection  for 
their  offspring  in  their  tender  years  ;  no  people  are 
more  fenfible  of  an  injury  :  a  word  in  the  flighted: 
degree  intuiting  will  kindle  a  flame  in  their  breads, 
that  can  only  be  extinguifhed  by  the  blood  of  the 
offending  party ;  and  they  will  traverfc  foreds  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
fevered  weather,  and  to  the  pangs  of  hunger,  to  gra¬ 
tify  their  revenge  ;  they  will  not  ceafe  for  years  daily 
to  vifit,  and  lllently  to  mourn  over  the  grave  of  a  de¬ 
parted  child  ;  and  they  will  rifk  their  lives,  and  faeri- 
dee  every  thing  they  poflefs,  to  affilt  a  friend  in  dif- 
trefs  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  in  their  opinion,  no  man 
can  be  edeemed  a  good  warrior,  or  a  dignified  cha- 
radler,  that  openly  betrays  any  extravagant  emotions 
of  furprife,  of  joy,  of  fbrrow,  or  of  fear,  on  any  occa- 
fion  whatfoever.  The  excellence  of  appearing  thus 
indifferent  to  what  would  excite  the  drongeft  emo¬ 
tions  in  the  minds  of  any  other  people,  is  forcibly  in¬ 
culcated  on  them  from  their  earlied  youth  ;  and  fuch 
an  adonifhing  command  do  they  acquire  over  them- 
felvcs,  that  even  at  the  dake,  when  differing  the 
fevered  tortures  that  can  be  inflidfed  on  the  human 
body  by  the  flames  and  the  knife,  they  appear  un¬ 
moved,  and  laugh,  as  it  is  well  known,  at  their  tor¬ 
mentors. 

This  affcdled  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
makes  them  appear  uncommonly  grave  and  referved 
in  the  prefence  of  Orangers  ;  in  their  own  private 
circles,  however,  they  frequently  keep  up  gay  and 
fprightly  converfations  ;  and  they  are  poffefled,  it  is 
faid,  of  a  lively  and  ready  turn  of  wit.  When  at  fuch 
a  place  as  Philadelphia,  notwitbdanding  their  ap¬ 
pearing  fo  indifferent  to  every  thing  before  them 
whijft  drangers  are  prefent,  vet,  after  having  retired 
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by  themfe'Ives  to  an  apartment  for  the  night,  they 
will  frequently  lit  up  for  hours  together,  laughing 
and  talking  of  what  they  had  feen  in  the  courfe  of 
the  day.  I  have  been  told  by  perfons  acquainted 
with  their  language,  that  have  overheard  their  dif- 
courfe  on  fueh  occalions,  that  their  remarks  are  mod: 
pertinent,  and  that  they  fometimes  turn  what  has 
palled  before  them  into'  fuch  ludicrous  points  of 
view,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poilible  to  refrain-  from 
laughter. 

But  though  the  Indians,  in  general,  appear  fo  re- 
ferved  in  the  prefence  of  Grangers,  yet  the  firmnefs 
of  their  difpolitions  forbids  them  from  ever  appearing 
embarrafled,  and  they  would  lit  down  to  table  in  a 
palace,  before  the  drib  crowned  head  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  with  as  much  unconcern  as  they  would  lit 
down  to  a  frugal  meal  in  one  of  their  own  cabins. 
They  deem  it  highly  becoming  in  a  warrior  to  ac¬ 
commodate  his  manners  to  thofe  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  may  happen  to  be,  and  as  they  are  won¬ 
derfully  obfervant,  you  will  feldom  perceive  anything 
of  awkwardnefs  or  vulgarity  in  their  behaviour  in  the 
company  of  Grangers.  I  have  feen  an  Indian,  that 
had  lived  in  the  woods  from  his  infancy,  enter  a 
drawing-room  in  Philadelphia,  full  of  ladies,  with  as 
much  eafe  and  as  much  gentility  as  if  he  had  always 
lived  in  the  city,  and  merely  from  having  been  told, 
preparatory  to  his  entering,  the  form  ufually  obferved 
on  fuch  occalions.  But  the  following  anecdote  will 
put  this  matter  in  a  ftronger  point  of  view. 

Our  friend  Nckig,  the  Little  Otter,  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  dine  with  us  at  the  boufe  of  a  gentleman  at 
Detroit,  and  he  came  accordingly,  accompanied  by 
his  fon,  a  little  boy  of  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age. 
After  dinner  a  variety  of  fruits  were  ferved  up,  and 
among!!  the  reft  foipe  peaches,  a  difh  of  which  was 
handed  to  the  young  Indian.  He  helped  himfelf  to> 
one  with  becoming  propriety  ;  but  immediately  after¬ 
wards  he  put  the  fruit  to  his  mouth,  and  bit  a  piece 

out 
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out  of  it.  The  father  eyed  him  with  indignation, 
and  fpoke  fome  words  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  which  I 
could  not  underftand,  but  which,  on  being  interpreted 
by  one  of  the  company,  proved  to  be  a  warm  repri¬ 
mand  for  his  having  been  fo  deficient  in  obfervation 
as  not  to  peal  his  peach,  as  he  faw  the  gentleman 
oppofite  to  him  had  done.  The  little  fellow  was  ex¬ 
tremely  afhamed  of  himfelf ;  but  he  quickly  retrieved 
his  error,  by  drawing  a  plate  towards  him,  and  peal¬ 
ing  the  fruit  with  the  greatefl  neatnefs. 

Some  port  wine,  which  he  was  afterwards  helped 
to,  not  being  by  any  means  agreeable  to  his  palate, 
the  little  fellow  made  a  wry  face,  as  a  child  might 
naturally  do,  after  drinking  it.  This  called  forth  an¬ 
other  reprimand  from  the  father,  who  told  him,  that 
he  defpaired  of  ever  feeing  him  a  great  man  or  a  good 
warrior  if  he  appeared  then  to  cbflike  what  his  hoft 
had  kindly  helped  him  to.  The  boy  drank  the  reft 
of  his  wine  with  teeming  pleafure. 

The  Indians  fcarcely  ever  lift  their  hands  againft 
their  children  ;  but  if  they  are  unmindful  of  what  is 
faid  to  them,  they  fometimes  throw  a  little  water 
in  their  faces,  a  fpecics  of  reprimand  of  which  the 
children  have  the  greatefl  dread,  and  which  pro¬ 
duces  an  inflantaneous  good  effedt.  One  of  the 
French  miflionaries  tells  us  of  his  having  feen  a  girl 
of  an  advanced  age  fo  vexed  at  having  fome  water 
thrown  in  her  face  by  her  mother,  as  if  Hie  was  Hill 
a  child,  that  fhe  inftantly  retired,  and  put  an  end  to 
her  exigence.  As  long  as  they  remain  children,  the 
young  Indians  are  attentive  in  the  extreme  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  their  parents ;  but  arrived  at  the  age  of  pu¬ 
berty,  and  able  to  provide  for  themfelves,  they  no 
longer  have  any  relpedt  for  them,  and  they  will  fol¬ 
low  their  own  will  and  pleafure  in  fpite  of  all  their 
rernonftrances,  unlefs,  indeed,  their  parents  be  of  an 
advanced  age.  Old  age  never  fails  to  comrnand  their 
molt  profound  veneration. 


No 
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No  people  are  poffefied  of  a  greater  (hare  of  na¬ 
tural  politenefs  than  the  Indians:  they  will  never  in¬ 
terrupt  you  whilft  you  are  fpeaking  ;  nor,  if  you 
have  told  them  any  thing  which  they  think  to  be 
falfe,  will  they  bluntly  contradict  you  ;  u  We  dare 
“  fay,  brother,”  they  will  anfwer,  cc  that  you  yourfelf 
a  believe  what  you  tell  us  to  be  true;  but  it  appears  to 
*f  us  fo  improbable  that  we  cannot  give  our  afientto  it.” 

In  their  conduct  towards  one  another  nought  but 
gentlenefs  and  harmony  is  obfervable.  You  are  never 
witnefs,  amongfi  them,  to  fuch  noify  broils  and  cla¬ 
morous  contentions  as  are  common  amongfi:  the 
lower  clafles  of  people  of  Europe  :  nor  do  you  per¬ 
ceive  amongfi  them  any  traces  of  the  coarfe  vulgar 
manners  of  thefe  latter  people  ;  they  behave  on  all 
occafions  like  gentlemen,  and  could  not  fo  many 
glaring  proofs  be  adduced  to  the  contrary,  you  never 
could  imagine  that  they  were  that  ferocious  favage 
people  in  war  which  they  are  laid  to  be.  It  mufi  be 
underfiood,  however,  that  I  only  fpeak  now  of  the 
Indians  in  their  fober-  fiate  ;  when  intoxicated  with 
fpirits,  which  is  but  too  often  the  cafe,  a  very  different 
picture  is  prefented  to  our  view,  and  they  appear  more 
like  devils  incarnate  than  human  beings  ;  they  roar, 
they  fight,  they  cut  each  other,  and  commit  every 
fort  of  outrage  ;  indeed  fo  fenfible  are  they  of  their 
own  infirmities  in  this  fiate,  that  when  a  number  of 
them  are  about  to  get  drunk,  they  give  up  their 
knives  and  tomahawks,  &c.  to  one  of  the  party,  who 
is  on  honour  to  remain  fober,  and  to  prevent  mif- 
chief,  and  who  generally  does  behave  according  to 
this  promife.  If  they  happen  to  get  drunk  without  * 
having  taken  this  precaution,  their  fquaws  take  the 
earlieft  opportunity  to  deprive  them  of  their  weapons. 

The  Indians  prefer  whifky  and  rum  to  all  other 
fpirituous  liquors  ;  but  they  do  not  feem  eager  to 
obtain  thefe  liquors  fo  much  for  the  pleafure  of  gra¬ 
tifying  their  palates  as  for  the  fake  of  intoxication. 

There 
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There  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  that  can  refrain  from 
drinking  to  excefs  if  he  have  it  in  his  power  ;  and  the 
generality  of  them  having  once  got  a  taffe  of  any  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor,  will  ule  every  means  to  gain  more  ; 
and  to  do  fo  they  at  once  become  mean,  fervile,  de¬ 
ceitful,  and  depraved,  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word. 
Nothing  can  make  amends  to  thefe  unfortunate  people 
for  the  introduction  of  fpirituous  liquors  amongft 
them.  Before  their  acquaintance  with  them,  they 
were  diftinguithed  beyond  all  other  nations  for  their 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  ;  for  their  tem¬ 
perance  in  eating,  indeed,  they  are  Hill  remarkable  ; 
they  efteem  it  indecorous  in  the  higheft  degree  even 
to  appear  hungry  ;  and  on  arriving  at  their  villages, 
after  having  failed,  perhaps,  for  fcveral  days  preced¬ 
ing,  they  will  fit  down  quietly,  and  not  afk  for  any 
food  for  a  confiderablc  time  ;  and  having  got  where¬ 
with  to  fatisfv  their  appetite,  they  will  eat  with  mode¬ 
ration,  as.  though  the  calls  of  hunger  were  not  more 
prefling  than  if  they  had  feafted  the  hour  before. 
They  never  cat  on  any  occafion  in  a  hurry. 

The  Indians  are  by  nature  of  a  very  hofpitable  ge¬ 
nerous  difpofition,  where  no  particular  circumftances 
operate  to  the  contrary  ;  and,  indeed,  even  when  re¬ 
venge  would  fain  perfuade  them  to  behave  differently, 
yet  having  once  pro  felled  a  fricndfhip  for  a  flranger, 
and  pledged  thcmfelvcs  for  his  fafety,  nothing  can 
induce  them  to  deviate  from  their  word.  Of  their 
generohty  I  had  numberlefs  proofs  in  the  prefents 
which  they  gave  me ;  and  though  it  muft  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  when  they  make  prefents  they  generally 
expcCt  others  in  return,  yet  I  am  convinced,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  prefented  different  trifles 
to  me,  that  it  was  not  with  an  expectation  of  gaining 
more  valuable  prefents  in  return  that  they  gave  them 
to  me,  but  merely  through  fricndfhip.  It  is  no¬ 
torious,  that  towards  one  another  they  are  liberal 
in  the  extreme,  and  for  ever  ready  to  lupply  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  their  neighbours  with  any  fuperffuitics  of 
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their  own.  They  have  no  idea  of  amaffing  wealth 
for  themfelves  individually  ;  and  they  wonder  that 
perfons  can  be  found-  in  any  focicty,  fo  deftitute  of 
every  generous  fentiment,  as  to  enrich  themfelves  at 
the  expence  of  others,  and  to  live  in  eafe  and  afflu¬ 
ence,  regardlefs  of  the  mifery  and  wretched nefs  of 
members  of  the  fame  community  to  which  they 
themfelves  belong.  Their  dreffes,  domeftic  utenhls, 
and  weapons,  are  the  only  articles  of  property  to 
which  they  lay  an  exclulive  claim  ;  every  thing  elfe 
is  the  common  property  of  the  tribe,  in  promoting 
the  general  welfare  in  which  every  individual  feels 
himfelf  deeply  int  ere  fled.  The  chiefs  are  actuated 
by  the  fame  laudable  fpirit,  and  inftead  of  being  the 
richelt,  are,  in  many  inftances,  the  pooreft  perfons  in 
the  community  ;  for  whilft  others  have  lei  lure  to 
hunt,  &c.  it  frequently  happens  that  the  whole  of 
their  time  is  occupied  in  fettling  the  public  affairs  of 
the  nation. 

The  generality  of  the  Indian  nations  appear  to  have 
two  forts  of  chiefs,  council  chiefs,  and  war  chiefs.  The 
former  are  hereditary,  and  are  employed  principally  in 
the  management  of  their  civil  affairs  ;  but  they  may 
be  war  chiefs  at  the  fame  time  :  the  latter  are  chofen 
from  amongft  thofe  who  have  diftinguifhed  them¬ 
felves  the  molt  in  battle,  and  are  folely  employed  in 
leading  the  warriors  in  the  field.  The  chiefs  have 
no  power  of  enforcing  obedience  to  their  commands, 
nor  do  they  ever  attempt  to  give  their  orders  in  an 
imperious  manner ;  they  limply  advife.  Each  private 
individual  conceives  that  be  is  born  in  a  ftate  of  per¬ 
fect  liberty,  and  he  difdains  all  controul,  but  that 
which  his  own  reafon  fubjedls  him  to.  As  they  all 
have  one  intereff,  however,  at  heart,  which  is  the  ge¬ 
neral  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  as  it  is  well  known  that 
the  chiefs  are  actuated  by  no  other  motives,  whatever 
meafures  they  recommend  are  generally  attended  to, 
and  at  once  adopted.  Savages  as  they  a;e,  yet  in  no 
civilized  community,  I  fear,  on  earth,  fl  ail  we  find 
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the  fame  public  fpirit,  the  fame  didnteredednefs,  and 
the  fame  regard  to  order,  where  order  is  not  enforced 
by  the  feverity  of  laws,  as  amongft  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  have  the  mod  fovereign  contempt  for 
any  let  of  people  that  have  tamely  relinquiffied  their 
liberty  ;  and  they  condder  fuch  as  have  loft  it,  even 
after  a  hard  druggie,  as  unworthy  any  rank  in  fociety 
above  that  of  old  women  :  to  this  caufe,  and  not  to 
the  difference  that  fubflds  between  their  perfons,  is 
to  be  attributed,  I  conceive,  the  rooted  averdon  which 
the  Indians  univerfally  have  for  negroes.  You  could 
not  poffibly  affront  an  Indian  more  readily,  than  by 
telling  him  that  you  think  he  bears  fome  relembiance 
to  a  negro  ;  or  that  he  has  negro  blood  in  his  veins  : 
they  look  upon  them  as  animals-inferior  to  the  human 
fpecies,  and  will  kill  them  with  as  much  unconcern 
as  a  dog  or  a  cat. 

An  American  officer,  who,  during  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  had  been  fent  to  one  ofthe  Indian  na¬ 
tions  reddent  on  the  weftern  frontier  of  the  States,  to 
pcrfuade  them  to  remain  neuter  in  the  conted,  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  whild  he  remained  amongd  them 
fome  agents  arrived  in  their  village  to  negociate,  if 
poffible,  for  the  releafe.  of  fome  negro  daves  whom 
they  had  carried  off  from  the  American  fettlemcnts. 
One  of  thefe  negroes,  a  remarkably  tall  handfome 
fellow,  had  been  given  to  an  Indian  woman  of  fome 
confequence  in  the  nation,  in  the  manner  in  which 
prifoners  are  ufually  difpofed  of  amongd  them.  Ap¬ 
plication  was  made  to  her  for  his  ranfom.  She  lidened 
quietly  to  what  was  faid  ;  refolved  at  the  lame  time, 
however,  that  the  fellow  ffiould  not  have  his  liberty, 
fhe  ftepped  adde  into  her  cabin,  and  having  brought 
out  a  large  knife,  walked  up  to  her  fiave,  and  without 
more  ado  plunged  it  into  his  bowels  :  “  Now,”  fays 
fhe,  addreldng  herfelf  coolly  to  the  agents  ;  “  now  I 
“  give  you  leave  to  take  away  your  negro.' T  The. 
poor  creature  that  had  been  dabbed  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  lay  writhing  about  in  the  greateft  agonies,  until 
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one  of  the  warriors  took  compaffion  on  him,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  nailery  by  a  blow  of  a  tomahawk. 

At  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  forne  other  places  in  Up¬ 
per  Canada,  a  few  negroes  are  It  ill  held,  in  bondage. 
Two  of  thefe  haplefs  people  contrived,  whilft  we  re¬ 
mained  at  Malden,  to  make  their  efcape  from  Detroit, 
by  Healing  a  boat,  and  proceeding  in  the  night  down 
the  river.  As  the  wind  would  not  permit  them  to  crofs 
the  lake,  it  was  conjectured  that  they  would  be  in¬ 
duced  to  coaft  along  the  lhore  until  they  reached  a 
place  of  fafety  ;  in  hopes,  therefore,  of  being  able  to 
recover  them,  the  proprietor  came  down  to  Malden, 
and  there  procured  two  trufty  Indians  to  go  in  queft 
of  them.  The  Indians,  having  received  a  defeription 
offtheir  perfons,  fet  out ;  but  had  fcarcely  proceeded 
an'  hundred  yards,  when  one  of  them,  who  could 
fpeak  a  few  words  of  Englifh,  returned,  to  alk  the 
proprietor  if  he  would  give  him  permillion  to  fcalp 
the  negroes  if  they  were  at  all  refractory,  or  refuted 
coming.  His  requeft  was  peremptorily  refuted,  for 
it  was  well  known  that,  had  it  been  granted,  he  would 
have  at  once  killed  them  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
bringing  them  back.  u  Well,”  fays  he,  “  if  you  will 
4t  not  let  me  fcalp  both,  you  won’t  be  angrv  with  me, 
“  I  hope,  if  1  fcalp  one.”  He  was  told  in  anfwer, 
that  he  mutt  bring  them  both  back  alive.  This  cir- 
cumtiance  appeared  to  mortify  him  extremely,  and  he 
was  beginning  to  helitate  about  going,  when,  lorry 
am  I  to  fay,  the  proprietor,  fearful  lett  the  fellows 
fhould  efcape  from  him,  gave  his  alien t  to  the  In¬ 
dian’s  requeft,  but  at  the  lame  time  he  begged  that 
he  would  not  deftroy  them  if  he  could  poilibly  avoid 
it.  What  the  relult  was  I  never  learned  ;  but  from 
the  apparent  fatisfadiion  with  which  the  Indian  let 
out  after  he  had  obtained  his  dreadful  permillion, 
there  was  every  rcafon  to  imagine  that  one  of  the  ne¬ 
groes  at  lead  would  be  facrihced. 

This  indifference  in  the  mind  of  the  Indians  about 
taking  away  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  makes  them 
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■appear,  It  mud  be  con  felled,  in  a  very  unamiable 
point  of  view.  I  fear  alfo,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
many  people,  all  the  good  qualities  which  they  pof- 
fefs,  would  but  ill  atone  for  their  revengeful  difpofi- 
tion,  and  for  the  cruelties  which,  it  is  well  known, 
they  fometimes  inflidt  upon  the  prifoners  who  have 
fallen  into  their  power  in  battle.  Great  pains  have 
been  taken,  both  by  the  French  and  Engliffi  mif- 
iionaries,  to  reprefent  to  them  the  infamy  of  tortur¬ 
ing  their  prifoners  ;  nor  have  thelc  pains  been  be¬ 
llowed  in  vain  :  for  though  in  fome  recent  inftances 
it  has  appeared-  that  they  lfill  retain  a  fondnefs  for 
this  horrid  practice,  yet  I  will  venture,  from  what  I 
have  heard,  to  aflert,  that  of  late  years  not  one  prifoner 
has  been  put  to  the  torture,  where  twenty  would* 
have  been  a  hundred  years  ago.  Of  the  prifoners  that 
fell  into  their  hands  on  St.  Clair’s  defeat,  I  could  not 
learn,  although  I  made  ftridt  enquiries  on  the  fub- 
jeht,  that  a  tingle  man  had  been  fattened  to  the 
ftake.  As  foon  as  the  defeat  was  known.,  rewards 
were  held  o.ut  by  the  Rritiffi  officers,  and  others  that 
had  inffifence  over  them,  to  bring  in  their  prifoners 
alive,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  delivered  up 
unhurt ;  but  to  eradicate  wholly  from  their  breads 
the  fpirit  of  revenge  has  been  found  impollible.  You 
will  be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  little 
good  effeht  which  education  has  over  their  minds  in 
this  refpedf,  from  the  following  anecdotes  of  Captain 
Jofeph  Brandt,  a  war  chief  of  the  Mohawk  nation. 

This  Brandt,  at  a  very  early  age,  was  lent  to  a  col¬ 
lege  in  New  England,  where,  being  poflelled  of  a 
good  capacity,  he  foon  made  very  conliderable  pro- 
grefs  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Uncommon 
pains  were  taken  to  inffil  into  his  mind  the  truths  of 
the  gofpek  fie  profetlcd  himfelf  to  be  a  warm  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  principles  of  ehriffianity,  and  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  convert  his  nation  on  returning  to 
them,  he  abfolutely  tranflated  the  gofpel  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  into  the  Mohawk  language;  he  alfo  tranflated 
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the  eftablifhed  form  of  prayer  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Before  Brandt,  however,  had  finifhed  his  courfe 
of  fhidies,  the  American  war  broke  out,  and  fired 
with  that  fpirit  of  glory  which  feems  to  have  been 
implanted  by  nature  in  the  bread  of  the  Indian,  he 
immediately  quitted  the  college,  repaired  to  his  na¬ 
tive  village,  and  fhortly  afterwards,  with  a  confider- 
able  body  of  his  nation,  joined  fome  Britifh  troops 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Johndon.  Here  he 
didinguilhe^  himfelf  by  his  valour  in  many  different 
engagements,  and  was  foon  raifed,  not  only  to  the 
rank  of  a  war  chief,  but  alfo  to  that  of  a  captain  in 
his  Maje  fly’s  fcr.vice. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Brandt  fullied  his 
reputation  in  the  Britifh  army.  Afkirmifh  took  place 
with  a  body  of  American  toops  ;  the  action  was  warm, 
and  Brandt  was  fhot  by  a  mufquet-ball  in  the  heel  ; 
but  the  Americans  in  the  end  were  defeated,  and  an 
officer  with  about  fixty  men  taken  prifoners.  The 
officer,  after  having  delivered  up  his  l'word,  had  en¬ 
tered  into  convertation  with  Colonel  Johnfton,  who 
commanded  the  Britifh  troops,  and  they  were  talking 
together  in  the  moft  friendly  manner,  when  Brandt, 
having  ftolen  flily  behind  them,  laid  the  American 
officer  lifelefs  on  the  ground  with  a  blow  of  his  toma¬ 
hawk.  The  indignation  of  Sir  John  Johnfton,  as 
may  readily  be  fuppofed,  was  routed  by  fucb  an  act 
of  treachery,  and  he  refented  it  in  the  warmed:  lan¬ 
guage.  Brandt  liftened  to  him  unconcernedly,  and 
when  he  had  finifhed,  told  him,  that  he  was  forry 
what  he  had  done  had  caufed  his  difoleafure,  but  that 
indeed  his  heel  was  extremely  painful  at  the  moment, 
and  he  could  not  help  revenging  himfelf  on  the  only 
chief  of  the.  party  that  be  faw  taken.  Since  he  had 
killed  the  officer,  his  heel,  he  added,  was  much  lets 
painful  to  him  than  it  had  been  before. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  Mohawks  redded 
on  the  Mohawk  River,  in  the  ftate  of  New  Tork, 
but  on  peace  being  made,  they  emigrated  into  Upper 
'  Canada, 
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Canada,  and  their  principal  village  is  now  fituated  on 
the  Grand  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie  on  the 
north  fide,  about  fixty  miles  from  the  town  of 
Newark  or  Niagara  ;  there  Brandt  at  prefent  refides. 
He  has  built  a  comfortable  habitation  for  himfelf,  and 
any  ftranger  that  vifits  him  may  reft  allured  of  being 
well  received,  and  of  finding  a  plentiful  table  well 
ferved  every  day.  He  has  no  lefs  than  thirty  or  forty 
negroes,  who  attend  to  his  horfes,  cultivate  his 
grounds,  &c.  Thefe  poor  creatures  are  kept  in  the 
greateft  fubjedtion,  and  they  dare  not  attempt  to 
make  their  efcape,  for  he  has  allured  them,  that  if 
they  did  lb  he  would  follow  them  himfelf,  though 
it  were  to  the  confines  of  Georgia,  and  would  toma¬ 
hawk  them  wherever  he  met  them.  They  know  his 
difpofition  too  well  not  to  think  that  he  would  adhere 
ftridtly  to  his  word. 

Brandt  receives  from  government  half  pay  as  a.cap- 
tain,  befides  annual  prefents,  & c.  which  in  all  amount, 
it  is  faid,  to  5001.  per  annum.  We  had  no  fmall 
curiofity,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  to  fee  this  Brandt, 
and  we  procured  letters  of  introduction  to  him  from 
the  governor’s  fee  rotary,  and  from  different  officers 
and  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  with  an  intention 
of  proceeding  from  Newark  to  his  village.  Mold  un¬ 
luckily,  however,  on  the  day  before  that  of  our  reach¬ 
ing  the  town  of  Newark  or  Niagara,  he  had  embark¬ 
ed  on  board  a  veftel  for  Kingfton,  at  the  oppohte  end 
of  the  lake.  You  may  judge  of  Brandt’s  confequence, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  a  lawyer  of  Niagara,  who  crofted 
Lake  Ontario  in  the  fame  veftel  with  us,  from  Kingf¬ 
ton,  where  he  had  been  detained  for  fome  time  by 
contrary  winds,  informed  us,  the  day  after  our  arrival 
at  Niagara,  that,  by  his  not  having  reached  that  place 
in  time  to  t  ran  fact  fome  law  bufinefs  for  Brandt,  and 
which  had  confequently  been  given  to  another  per- 
fon,  he  fiiould  be  a  lofer  of  one  hundred  pounds  at 
lea  ft. 

Brandt’s  lagacity  led  him,  early  in  life,  to  difeover 
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that  the  Indians  had  been  made  the  dupe  of  every 
foreign  power  that  had  got  footing  in  America  ;  and, 
indeed,  could  he  have  had  any  doubts  on  the  fubjeif, 
they  would  have  been  removed  when  he  faw  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  after  having  demanded  and  received  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  Indians  in  the  American  war,  fo  unge- 
neroufly  and  u nj u ft ly  yield  up  the  whole  of  the  In¬ 
dian  territories,  eafl  of  the  Mifliffippi  and  fouth  of 
the  lakes,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ;  to  the 
very  enemies,  in  fhort,  they  had  made  to  themfelves' 
at  the  requeft  of  the  Britifh.  He  perceived  with  re¬ 
gret  that  the  Indians,  by  efpouling  the  quarrels  of  the 
whites,  and  by  efpouling  different  interefls,  were 
weakening  themfelves  ;  whereas,  if  they  remained 
aloof,  and  were  guided  by  the  one  policy,  they  would 
foon  become  formidable,  and  be  treated  with  more 
refpedt ;  he  formed  the  bold  fcheme,  therefore,  of 
uniting  the  Indians  together  in  one  grand  confede¬ 
racy,  and  for  this  purpoie  lent  mcllengers  to  different 
chiefs,  propofing  that  a  general  meeting  fhould  be 
held  of  the  heads  of  every  tribe,  to  take  the  fubjedl 
into  conlideration  ;  but  certain  of  the  tribes,  lufpi- 
cious  of  Brandt’s  defigns,  and  fearful  that  he  was  bent 
upon  acquiring  power  for  himfelf  by  this  meafure, 
oppofed  it  with  all  their  might.  Brandt  has  in  con- 
fequence  become  extremely  obnoxious  to  many  of 
the  moll  warlike,  and  with  luch  a  jealous  eye  do  they 
now  regard  him,  that  it  would  not  be  perfectly  fate 
lor  him  to  venture  to  the  upper  country. 

He  has  managed  the  affairs  of  his  own  people 
with  great  ability,  and  leafed  out  their  fuperfluous 
lands  for  them,  for  long  terms  of  years,  by  which 
meafure  a  certain  annual  revenue  is  en lured  to  the 
nation,  probably  as  long  as  it  will  remain  a  nation. 
He  wifely  judged,  that  it  was  much  better  to  do  fo 
than  to  fuller  the  Mohawks,  as  many  other  tribes 
had  done,  to  fell  their  pofleflions  by  piecemeal,  the 
fums  of  money  they  received  for  which,  however  great, 
would  foon  be  diflipated  if  paid  to  them  at  once. 

Whenever 
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Whenever  the  affairs  of  his  nation  (hall  permit  him 
to  do  fo,  Brandt  declares  it  to  be  his  intention  to  lit 
down  to  the  further  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language,  of 
which  he  profefles  himfelf  to  be  a  great  admirer,  and 
to  tranflate  from  the  original,  into  the  Mohawk  lan¬ 
guage,  more  of  the  New  Teftament ;  yet  this  fame 
man,  fhortly  before  we  arrived  at  Niagara,  killed  his 
only  fon  with  his  own  hand.  The  fon,  it  feems,  was 
a  drunken  good  for  nothing  fellow,  who  had  often 
avowed  his  intention  of  deftroying  his  father.  One 
■.evening  he  abfolutcly  entered  the  apartment  of  his 
father,  and  had  begun  to  grapple  with  him,  perhaps 
with  a  view  to  put  his  unnatural  threats  into  execu¬ 
tion,  when  Brandt  drew  a  lliort  fvvord,  and  felled  him 
to  the  ground.  Brandt  fpeaks  of  this  affair  with  re¬ 
gret,  but  at  the  fame  time  without  any  of  that  emo¬ 
tion  which  another  perfon  than  an  Indian  might  be, 
fuppofed  to  feel.  He  confolcs  himfelf  for  the  a 61,  bv 
thinking  that  he  has  benedtted  the  nation,  by  ridding* 
them  of  a  rafeal. 

Brandt  wears  his  hair  in  the  Indian  fiyle,  and  alfo 
the  Indian  drefs  ;  in  (lead  of  the  wrapper,  or  blanket, 
he  wears  a  fhort  coat,  fuch  as  I  have  deferibed,  fimilar 
to  a  hunting  frock. 

Though  infinite  pains  have  been  taken  by  the 
French  Roman  Catholics,  and  other  miflionaries,  to 
propagate  the  gofpel  amongfl  the  Indians,  and  though 
many  different  tribes  have  been  induced  thereby  to 
fubmit  to  baptifm,  yet  it  does  not  appear,  except  in 
very  few  inflances,  that  any  material  advantages  have 
refulted  from  the  introduction  of  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion  amongfl  them.  They  have  learned  to  repeat  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  prayer ;  they  have  learned  to  attend  to 
certain  outward  ceremonies  ;  but  they  ftill  continue 
to  be  fwayed  by  the  fame  viole-nt  paffions  as  before, 
and  have  imbibed  nothing  of  the  genuine  fpirit  of 
ehriftianity. 

The  Moravian  miflionaries  have  wrought  a  greater 
change  ii\  the  minds  of  the.  Indians  than  any  others, 

and 
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and  have  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  induce  fome  of  them 
to  abandon  their  favage  mode  of  life,  to  renounce 
war,  and  to  cultivate  the  earth.  It  is  with  the  Mini¬ 
fies,  a  fmall  tribe  refident  on  the  eafr  fide  of  Lake  St. 
Clair,  that  they  have  had  the  molt  fuccefs  ;  but  the 
number  that  have  been  fo  converted  is  fmall  indeed. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  the  molt  adherents,  as  the 
outward  forms  and  parade  of  their  religion  are  parti¬ 
cularly  calculated  to  (trike  the  attention  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  as  but  little  reftraint  isr  laid  on  them  by 
the  million  a ries  of  that  perfuafion,  in  confequence 
of  their  profeffion  of  the  new  faith.  The  Quakers, 
of  all  people,  have  had  the  leaft  fuccefs  among!! 
them  ;  the  dodlrine  of  non-refiftance,  which  they  fet 
out  with  preaching,  but  ill  accords  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Indian  ;  and  among!!  fome  tribes,  where  they 
have  attempted  to  inculcate  it,  particularly  among!! 
the  Shawnefe,  one  of  the  mod  warlike  tribes  to  the 
north  of  the  Ohio,  they  have  been  expofed  to  very 
imminent  danger.* 

The  Indians,  who  yet  remain  ignorant  of  divine 
revelation,  feem  almod  univerfally  to  believe  in  the 
exidence  of  one  fupreme,  benedcent,  all  wife,  and 

*  The  great  difficulty  of  converting  the  Indians  to  chriftianity 
does  not  arife  from  their  attachment  to  their  own  religion,  where 
they  have  any,  fo  much  as  from  certain  habits  which  they  leem  to 
have  imbibed  with  the  very  milk  of  iheir  mothers. 

A  French  miffionary  relates,  that  he  was  once  endeavouring  to 
convert  an  Indian,  by  defcribing  to  him  the  rewards  that  would 
attend  the  good,  and  the  dreadful  punishment  which  mult  inevi¬ 
tably  await  the  wicked,  in  a  future  world,  when  the  Indian,  who 
had  fome  time  before  loft  his  deareft  friend,  luddenly  interrupted 
him,  by  aiking  him,  whether  lie  thought  his  departed  friend  was 
^one  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  I  iincerely  truft,  anfwered  the  miffionary, 
that  he  is  in  heaven.  Then  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me,  added  the 
Indian,  and  lead  a  fober  life,  for  I  thou  Id  like  to  go  to  the  place 
where  my  friend  is.  Had  he,  on  the  contrary,  been  told  that  his 
friend  was  in  hell,  all  that  the  reverend  father  could  have  faid  to 
him  of  fire  and  brimftome  would  have  been  of  little  avail  in  per- 
fu  tiding  him  to  have  led  any  other  than  the  rnoft  diffolute  life,  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  his  friend  to  i'ympathife  with  him  under 
his  i'uffici'ings. 
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all  powerful  fpirit,  and  likewife  in  the  exigence, of 
fubordinate  fpirits,  both  good  and  bad.  The  former, 
having  the  good  of  mankind  at  heart,  they  think  it 
needlefs  to  pay  homage  to  them,  and  it  is  only  to  the 
evil  ones,  of  whom  they  have  an  innate  dread,  that 
they  pay  their  devotions,  in  order  to  avert  their  ill 
intentions.  Some  didant  tribes,  it  is  faid,  have  prieds 
amongd  them,  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  they  have 
any  regular  forms  of  worfhip.  Each  individual  re¬ 
peats  a  prayer,  or  makes  an  offering  to  the  evil  fpirit, 
when  his  fear  and  apprehenfions  fugged  the  necedity 
of  his  fo  doing. 

The  belief  of  a  future  date,  in  which  they  are  to 
enjoy  the  fame  pleafures  as  they  do  in  this  world,  but 
to  be  exempted  from  pain,  and  from  the  trouble  of 
procuring  food,  feems  to  be  very  general  amongd 
them.  Some  of  the  tribes  have  much  lefs  devotion 
than  others;  the  Shawnefc,  a  warlike  daring  nation, 
have  but  very  little  fear  of  evil  fpirits,  and  confe- 
quently  have  fcarcely  any  religion  amongd  them. 
None  of  this  nation,  that  I  could  learn,  have  ever 
been  converted  to  Chridianity. 

It  is  a  very  lingular  and  remarkable  circumdance, 
that  notwithstanding  the  linking  limilarity  which  we 
find  in  the  perfons,  manners,  cudoms,  difpodtions, 
and  religion  of  the  different  tribes  of  Indians  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  of  North  America  to  the 
other,  a  limilarity  fo  great  as  hardly  to  leave  a  doubt 
on  the  mind  but  that  they  mud  all  have  had  the  fame 
origin,  the  languages  of  the  different  tribes  fhould 
yet  be  fo  materially  different.  No  two  tribes  fpeak 
exactly  the  fame  language  ;  and  the  languages  of 
many  of  thofe,  who  live  ai  no  great  diftance  afunder, 
vary  fo  much,  that  they  cannot  make  tbemfclves  at 
all  underdood  to  each  other.  I  was  informed  that 
the  Chippeway  language  was  by  far  the  mod  general, 
and  that  a  perfon  intimately  acquainted  with  it  would 
foon  be  able  to  acquire  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  any 
other  language  fpoken  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake 

Superior. 
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Superior.  Some  perfons,  who  have  made  the  Indian 
languages  their  ftudy,  aftert,  that  all  the  different 
languages  fpoken  by  thole  tribes,  with  which  we  have 
any  connection,  are  but  dialebis  of  three  primitive 
tongues,  viz.  the  Huron,  the  Algonquin,  and  the 
Sioux  ;  the  two  former  of  which,  being  well  under- 
flood,  will  enable  a  peribn  to  converfe,  at  lead  llightly, 
with  the  Indians  of  any  tribe  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States.  All  the  nations  that  fpeak  a  language  derived 
from  the  Sioux,  have  it  is  faid,  a  hiding  pronuncia¬ 
tion  ;  thole  who  lpeak  one  derived  from  the  Huron, 
have  a  guttural  pronunciation  ;  and  fuch  as  fpeak  any 
one  derived  from  the  Algonquin,  pronounce  their 
words  with  greater  foftnefs  and  cafe  than  any  of  the 
others.  Whether  this  be  a  juft  diltinclion  or  not  I 
cannot  pretend  to  determine  :  I  (hall  only  oblerve, 
that  all  the  Indian  men  I  ever  met  with,  as  well  thofe 
whofe  language  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Huron, 
as  thole  whole  language  is  derived  from  the  Algon¬ 
quin,  appear  to  me  to  have  very  few  labial  founds  in 
their  language,  and  to  pronounce  the  words  from  the 
throat,  but  not  fo  much  from  the  upper  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  throat  towards  the  breaft.  A  flight  de¬ 
gree  of  hefttation  is  obfervable  in  their  fpeech,  and 
they  articulate  fecmingly  with  difficulty,  and  in  a 
manner  fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  a  perfon,  I  fhould 
fuppofe,  would  be  apt  to  do  if  be  had  a  great  weight 
laid  on  his  cheft,  or  had  received  a  blow  on  his  breaft 
or  back  fo  violent  as  to  affedf  his  breath.  The  women, 
on  the  contrary,  fpeak  with  the  utrnoft  eafe,  and  the 
language,  as  pronounced  by  them,  appears  as  foft  as 
the  Italian.  They  have,  without  exception,  the  molt 
delicate  harmonious  voices  I  ever  heard,  and  the  moll 
pleating  gentle  laugh  that  it  is  pollible  to  conceive. 

I  have  oftentimes  fat  amongll  a  group  of  them  for  an 
hour  or  two  together,  merely  for  the  pleafure  of  liften- 
ing  to  their  converfation,  on  account  of  its  wonderful 
foftnefs  and  delicacy. 

The  Indians,  both  men  and  women,  fpeak  with 

great 
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great  deliberation,  and  never  appear  to  be  at  a  lofs 
for  words  to  exp  refs  their  Sentiments. 

The  native  mafic  of’ the  Indians  is  very  rude  and 
indifferent,  and  equally  devoid  of  melody  and  variety. 
Their  famous  war  long  is  nothing  better  than  an  in¬ 
lipid  recitative.  Singing  and  dancing  with  them  go 
hand  in  hand  ;  and  when  a  large  number  of  them, 
collected  together,  join  in  the  one  fong,  the  few  wild 
notes  of  which  it  confifts,  mingled  with  the  found  of 
their  pipes  and  drums,  fometimes  produce,  when 
heard  at  a  diftance,  a  pleafingleffedt  on  the  ear  ;  but 
it  is  then  and  then  only  that  their  mufic  is  toler¬ 
able. 

The  fir  ft  night  of  our  arrival  at  Malden,  juft  as  we 
Were  retiring  to  reft,  near  midnight,  we  were  molt 
agreeably  entertained  in  this  manner  with  the  found 
of  their  mufic  on  the  ifland  of  Bois  Blanc.  Eager  to 
hear  more  of  it,  and  to  be  witnefs  to  their  dancing, 
we  procured  a  boat,  and  immediately  crofted  the  river 
to  the  fpot  where  they  were  aftembled.  Three  elderly 
men,  fcated  under  a  tree,  were  the  principal  musi¬ 
cians.  One  of  thefe  beat  a  fmall  drum,  formed  of  a 
piece  of  a  hollow  tree  covered  with  a  Skin,  and  the 
two  others  marked  time  equally  with  the  drum,  with 
rattles  formed  of  dried  fquafhes  or  gourds  filled  with 
peafe.  At  the  fame  time  thefe  men  fang,  indeed 
they  were  the  leaders  of  the  fong,  which  the  dancers 
joined  in.  The  dancers  confided  folely  of  a  party  of 
fquaws,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thereabouts, 
who,  Standing  in  a  circle,  with  their  faces  inwards 
and  their  hands  folded  round  each  other’s  necks, 
moved,  thus  linked  together,  fide  ways,  with  clofe 
fhort  fteps,  round  a  fmall  fire.  The  men  and  women 
never  dance  together,  unlefs  indeed  a  pretty  fquaw 
be  introduced  by  fome  young  fellow  into  one  of  the 
men’s  dances,  which  is  considered  as  a  very  great 
mark  of  favour.  This  is  of  a  piece  with  the  general 
condubi  of  the  Indians,  who  look  upon  the  women 
in  a  tQtally  different  light  from  what  we  do  in  Eu¬ 
rope, 
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rope,  and  condemn  them  as  Haves  to  do  ah  tha 
drudgery.  I  have  feen  a  young  chief  with  no  lefs 
than  three  women  attendant  on  him  to  run  after  his 
arrows,  when  he  was  amufing  himfelf  with  fhooting 
fquirrels  ;  I  have  alfo  feen  Indians,  when  moving  for 
a  few  miles  from  one  place  to  another,  mount  their 
horfes  and  canter  away  at  their  eafe,  whil ft  their  wo¬ 
men  were  left  not  only  to  walk,  but  to  carry  very 
heavy  loads  on  their  backs  after  them. 

After  the  women  had  danced  for  a  time,  a  larger 
fire  was  kindled,  and  the  men  afTembled  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  ifland,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  fixty, 
to  amufe  themfelves  in  their  turn.  There  was  little 
more  variety  in  their  dancing  than  in  that  of  the 
women.  They  firft  walked  round  the  fire  in  a  large 
circle,  clofely,  one  after  another,  marking  time  with 
fhort  fteps  to  the  mufic  ;  the  beft  dancer  was  put  at 
their  head,  and  gave  the  ftep  ;  he  was  alfo  the  prin¬ 
cipal  finger  in  the  circle.  After  having  made  one 
round,  the  ftep  was  altered  to  a  wider  one,  and  they 
began  to  ftamp  with  great  vehemence  upon  the 
ground  ;  and  every  third  or  fourth  round,  making 
little  leaps  off  the  ground  with  both  feet,  they  turned 
their  faces  to  the  fire  and  bowed  their  heads,  at  the 
fame  time  going  on  tideways.  At  laid,  having  made 
a  dozen  or  two  rounds,  towards  the  end  of  which 
each  one  of  them  had  begun  to  ftamp  on  the  ground 
with  inconceivable  fury,  but  more  particularly  the 
principal  dancer,  they  all  gave  a  loud  fhout  at  once, 
and  the  dance  ended. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  another  dance  was  begun, 
which  ended  as  foon,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  other.  There  was  but  little  difference  in  the 
figures  of  any  of  them,  and  the  only  material  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  fongs  was,  that  in  fome  of  them  the 
dancers,  inftead  of  finging  the  whole  of  the  air,  came 
in  limply  with  refponfes  to  the  airs  fung  by  the  old 
men.  They  beckoned  to  us  to  join  them  in  their 
dance,  which  we  immediately  did,  as  it  was  likely  to 
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pleafe  them,  and  we  remained  on  the  ifland  with 
them  till  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  There 
is  fomething  inconceivably  terrible  in  the  fight  of  a 
number  of  Indians  dancing  thus  round  a  fire  in  the 
depths  of  thick  woods,  and  the  loud  fhrieks  at  the 
end  of  every  dance  adds  greatly  to  the  horror  which 
their  firfi  appearance  infpires. 

Scarcely  a  night  palled  over  but  what  there  were 
dances,  fimilar  to  thofe  I  have  deferibed,  on  the  ifiand. 
They  never  think  of  dancing  till  the  night  is  con- 
fiderably  advanced,  and  they  keep  it  up  till  daybreak. 
In  the  day  time  they  lie  fleeping  in  the  fun,  or  fit 
fmoking  tobacco,  that  is,  when  they  have  nothing 
particular  to  engage  them.  Though  the  moft  dili¬ 
gent  perfevering  people  in  the  world  when  roufed 
into  abtion,  yet  when  at  peace  with  their  neighbours, 
and  having  got  wherewith  to  fatisfy  the  calls  of  hun¬ 
ger,  they  are  the  moft  flothful  and  indolent  pofnble. 

The  dances  mentioned  are  Inch  as  the  Indians 
amufe  themfelves  with  in  common.  On  grand  occa- 
fions  they  have  a  variety  of  others  much  more  interell- 
ing  to  a  fpcclator.  The  (lances  which  you  fee  in  com¬ 
mon  amongft  the  Shawnefe,  and  certain  other  tribes, 
are  alfo,  ibis  faid,  much  more  entertaining  than  thofe 
I  have  deferibed.  There  were  feveral  families  of  the 
Shawnefe  encamped  on  the  ifland  of  Bois  Blanc  when 
we  were  there  ;  but  as  there  w'as  not  a  fufneient 
number  to  form  a  dance  by  themfelves,  we  were  never 
gratified  with  a  fight  of  their  performances. 

Of  their  grand  dances  the  war  dance  mull  un¬ 
doubtedly,  from  every  account  I  have  received  of  it, 
for  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  it  myfclf,  be 
the  one  moft  worthy  the  attention  of  a  firanger.  It 
i's  performed  both  on  felling  out  and  returning  from 
their  war  parties,  and  likewife  at  other  times,  but 
never  except  on  fome  very  particular  and  folermi  oc- 
cafion.  The  chiefs  and  warriors  who  are  about  to 
join  in  this  dance  drefs  and  paint  themfelves  as  if 
actually  out  on  a  warlike  expedition,  and  they  carry 

in 
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in  their  hands  their  warlike  weapons.  Being  affern- 
bled,  they  feat  thcmfelves  down  on  their  hams,  iri  a 
circle,  round  a  great  tire,  near  to  which  is  placed  a 
large  pod  ;  after  remaining  a  fhort  time  in  this  por¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  rifcs,  and  placing 
himfelf  in  the  centre,  begins  to  rehearfc,  in  a  fort  of 
recitative,  all  the  gallant  actions  which  he  has  ever 
performed  ;  he  dwells  particularly  on  the  number  of 
enemies  he  has  killed,  and  deferibes  the  manner  in 
which  he  fealped  them,  making  gelt  tires  all  the  time, 
and  brandifhing  his  weapons,  as  if  actually  engaged 
in  performing  the  horrid  operation.  At  the  end  of 
every  remarkable  ftory  he  bribes  his  war  club  on  the 
poll  with  great  fury.  Every  chief  and  warrior  tells 
of  his  deeds  in  turn.  The  fong  of  one  warrior  often 
occupies  feveral  hours,  and  the  dance  itfelf  fometimes 
labs  for  three  or  four  entire  days  and  nights.  During 
this  period  no  one  is  allowed  to  beep,  a  perfon  who 
bands  at  the  outhde  of  the  circle  being  appointed 
(whofe  buhnefs  it.  is)  to  route  any  warrior  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  lead  drowly.  A  deer,  a  bear,  or  lomc 
other  large  animal  is  put  to  roaft  at  the  fire  as  foon 
as  the  dance  begins,  and  while  it  labs  each  warrior 
riles  at  will  to  help  himfelf  to  a  piece  of  it.  After 
each  perfon  in  the  circle  has  in  turn  told  of  his  ex¬ 
ploits,  they  all  rife,  and  join  in  a  dance  truly  terrify¬ 
ing  ;  they  throw  thcmfelves  into  a  variety  of  pobures, 
and  leaping  about  in  the  mob  frantic  manner,  bran- 
difh  their  knives  and  other  weapons  ;  at  the  fame 
time  they  let  up  the  war  hoop,  and  utter  the  mob 
dreadful  yells  imaginable.  In  this  manner  the  dance 
terminates. 

The  Indian  dute  or  pipe  is  formed  of  a  thick  cane, 
hmilar  to  what  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mibif- 
iippi,  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  about  two  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  has  eight 
or  nine  holes  in  it,  in  one  row.  It  is  held  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  oboe  or  clarinet,  and  the  found  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  a  ipouth  piece  not  unlike  that  of 
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a  common  whiftlc.  The  tones  of  the  inftruMrnt  are 
by  no  means  unharmonious,  and  they  would  admit  of 
a  pleating  modulation,  but  I  never  met  with  an  In- 
dian  that  was  able  to  play  a  regular  air  upon  it,  not 
even  any  one  of  the  airs  which  they  commonly  fing, 
although  I  faw  feveral  that  were  extremely  fond  of 
amufing  themfelves  with  the  inftrument,  and  that 
would  fit  for  hours  together  over  the  embers  of  their 
cabin  fires,  playing  over  a  few  wild  melancholy  notes. 
Every  Indian  that  can  bring  a  found  out  of  the  i  nil  ru¬ 
in  ent,  and  ftop  the  holes,  which  any  one  may  do, 
thinks  himfelf  mailer  of  it.  ;  and  the  notes  which  they 
commonly  produce  are  as  unconnected  and  unmean¬ 
ing  as  thofe  which  a  child  would  bring  forth  from  a 
halfpenny  whiftlc. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  faid  on  the  fubjecl  of  the 
Indians,  I  final  1  only  obferve,  that  notwithftanding 
they  are  fuch  a  very  friendly  hofpi table  people,  yet 
few  perfons,  who  had  ever  tailed  of  the  pleafures  and 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  would  feel  any  inclination  to 
reftde  amongft  them,  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
their  manner  of  living.  The  ftlthinefs  and  wretched- 
nefs  of  their  fmoky  habitations,  the  naufeoufnefs  of 
their  common  food  to  a  perfon  not  even  of  a  delicate 
palate,  and  their  general  uncleanlinefs,  would  be  fuf- 
ficicnt,  I  think,  to  deter  any  one  from  going  to  live 
amongft  them  from  choice,  fuppofing  even  that  ho 
other  reafons  operated  again  ft  his  doing  fo.  For  my 
own  part,  1  had  fully  determined  in  my  own  mind, 
when  I  fir  ft  came  to  America,  not  to  leave  the  conti¬ 
nent  without  fpending  a  considerable  time  amongft. 
them,  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  obferving  their  native  manners 
and  cuftoms  in  their  utmoft  purity;  but  the  fa  tuples 
I  have  feeu  of  them  during  my  flay  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  although  it  has  given  me  a  mod  favourable 
opinion  of  the  Indians  themfelves,  has  induced  me  to 
relinquifh  my  purpofe.  Content  therefore  with  what 
l  have  feen  mvfcif,  and  with  what  I  have,  heard  from 
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others, chance  fhould  not  bring  me  again  into  their 
way  in  profecuting  my  journey  into  the  fettled  parts 
of  the  States,  I  fhall  take  no  further  pains  to  cultivate, 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them. 
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Departure  from  Malden — Storm  on  Lake  Eric — Driven 
back  amongfl  theljlands — Shipwreck  narrowly  avoided 
— ^ Voyage  acrof  the  Lake — Land  at  Fort  Erie — Pro¬ 
ceed  to  Buffalo  Creek — Engage  Indians  to  go  through 
the  J Foods — Set  out  on  Foot — Journey  through  the 
Woods — Defcription  of  the  Country  beyond  Buffalo 
Creek — V aji  Plains — G rand  Appear ame  of  the  Trees 
here — Indian  Dogs — Arrival  at  the  Settlements  on 
Genefee  River — Firjl  Settlers — Their  general  Cha¬ 
racter — Defcription  of  the  Country  bordering  on  Ge¬ 
nefee  River — Fevers  common  in  Autumn — Proceed  on 
Foot  to  Bath. 

Bath,  November. 

T'  OWA  RDS  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  fchooner  in  which  we  had  engaged  a 
patiage  to  Prefqu’Ifle  made  her  appearance  before 
Malden,  where  (he  was  obliged  to  lay  at  anchor  for 
three,  days,  the  wind  not  being  favourable  for  going 
farther  down  the  river  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  it  veered  about,  and  wc  repaired  on  board,  after 
having  taken  a  long  farewel  of  our  friend  Captain 
E — - — ,  wbofe  kindnefs  to  us  had  been  unbounded, 
and  was  doubly  grateful,  inafmuch  as  it  was  totally 
unexpected  by  us  young  Grangers,  who  had  not  the 
flighted  acquaintance  with  him  previous  to  our  com¬ 
ing  into  the  country,  and  had  not  been  introduced  to 
him  even  by  letter. 

The  wind,  though  favourable,  was  very  light  on  the 
morning  of  our  embarkation,  but  the  current  being 
ftrong  we  were  foon  carried  down  to  the  lake.  In  the 
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afternoon  we  pafTcd  the  i  (lands,  which  had  the  in  oft 
beautiful  appearance'  imaginable.  The  rich  woods 
with  which  the  fhores  were  adorned,  now  tinged  with 
the  hues  of  autumn,  afforded  in  their  decline  a  frill 
more  pleating  variety  to  the  eye  than  when  they  were 
clothed  in  their  fulled  verdure;  and  their  gaudy 
colours,  intermingled  with  the  fhadows  of  the  rocks, 
were  feen  fancifully  reflected  in  the  unruffled  furfacc 
of  the  furrounding  lake.  At  day-break  the  next  morn- 
ing  we  found  ourfelves  entirely  clear  of  the  land  ;  but 
inftead  of  the  azure  fky  and  gentle  breezes  which  had 
favoured  us. the  preceding  day,  we  had  thick  hazy 
weather,  and  every  appearance  in  the  heavens  indi¬ 
cated  that  before  many  hours  were  over  we  fhould 
have  to  contend  with  fomc  of  thofe  dangerous  dorms 
that  are  fo  frequent  on  Lake  Erie.  It  was  not  long 
indeed  ere  the  winds  began  to  blow,  and  the  waves  to 
rife  in  a  tremendous  manner,  and  we  foon  became 
fpedlators  of  a  number  of  thofe  confufed  and  difguft- 
ing  lcenes  which  a  gale  of  wind  never  fails  to  occadon 
in  a  fmall  veffel  crowded  with  padengers.  A  number 
of  old  French  ladies,  who  were  going  to  fee  their 
grandchildren  in  Lower  Canada,  and  who  now  for 
the  fird  time  in  their  lives  found  themfelves  on  the 
water,  occupied  the  cabin.  The  hold  of  the' vedel, 
boarded  from  end  to  end,  and  divided  dmply  by  a 
fail  fufpended  from  one  of  the  beams,  was  filled  on 
Onedde  with  deerage  padengers,  amongd  which  were 
feveral  women  and  children  ;  and  on  the  oppofite  one 
with  padengers  who  had  paid  cabin  price,  but  were 
unable  to  get  any  better  accommodation,  amongd 
which  number  was  our  party.  Not  including  either 
the  old  ladies  in  the  cabin,  or  the  deerage  padengers, 
we  fat  down  to  dinner  each  day  twenty-fix  in  num¬ 
ber,  which  circumdance,  when  I  inform  you  that  the 
vedel  was  only  feventy  tons  burthen,  will  bed  enable 
you  to  conceive  how  much  we  mud  have  been 
crowded.  The  greater  part  of  the  padengers,  droop- 
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ing  under  fea-fickncfs,  begged  for  heaven’s  fake  that 
the  captain  would  put  back  ;  but  bent  upon  perform¬ 
ing  his  voyage  with  expedition,  which  was  a  matter  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  indeed,  now  that  the  feafon 
was  fo  far  advanced,  and  there  was  a  poflibility  that 
he  might  be  blocked  up  by  the  ice  on  his  return,  he 
was  deaf  to  their  entreaties.  What  the  earned;  en¬ 
treaties,  however,  of  the  paffengers  could  not  effedt, 
the  dorm  foon  compelled  him  to.  It  was  found  ab- 
folutely  necedary  to  feek  for  a  place  of  fhelter  to 
avoid  •  its.  fury  ;  and  accordingly  the  helm  having 
been  ordered  up,  we  made  the  bed  of  our  way  back 
again  to  the  idands,  in  a  bay  between  two  of  which 
We  cad  anchor.  This  bay,  fituated  between  the  Bats 
Idands,  which  are  among  the  larged  in  the  elufter,  is 
called,  from  its  being  fo  frequently  reforted  to  by 
vedels  that  meet  with  contrary  winds  in  going  down 
the  lake,  Put-in- Bay,  vulgarly  termed  by  the  tailors 
Pudding  Bay. 

Here  we  lay  fecurcly  fheltered  by  the  land  until 
four  o’clock  the  next  morning,  when  the  watch  upon 
deck  gave  the  alarm  that  the  veil  el  was  driving  from 
her  anchor,  and  going  fad  towards  the  thore.  The 
captain  darted  up,  and  perceiving  that  the  wind  had 
fhifted,  and  the  land  no  longer  afforded  any  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  vedel,  he  immediately  gave  orders  to  dip 
the  cable,  and  hoift  the  jib,  in  order  to  wear  the  vedel 
round,  and  thus  get  free,  if  poffiblc,  ot  the  (hore.  In 
the  hurry  and  confudon  of  the  moment,  however,  the 
main  fail  was  hoided  at  the  fame  time  with  the  jib,  the 
vedel  was  put  aback,  and  nothing  could  have  faved 
'  her  from  going  at  once  on  fhore  but.  the  letting  fall 
of  another  anchor  indantaneoudy.  I  can  only  ac¬ 
count  for  this  unfortunate  midake  by  luppodng  that 
the  men  were  not  fufftciently  roufed  from  their  flum- 
bers,  on  coming  upon  deck,  to  hear  didindlly  the  word 
of  command.  Only  one  man  had  been  left  to  keep 
the  watch,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  vedel  was  riding 
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in  perfect  fafety,  and  from  the  time  that  the  alarm 
was  firft  given  until  the  anchor  was  dropped  fcarcely 
four  minutes  elapfed. 

The  dawn  of  day  only  enabled  us  to  fee  all  the 
danger  of  our  fituation.  We  were  within  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  a  rocky  lee  fhore,  and  depending  upon 
one  anchor,  which,  if  the  gale  increafed,  the  captain 
feared  very  much  would  not  hold.  The  day  was  wet 
and  fqually,  and  the  appearance  of  the  iky  gave  us 
every  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  weather,  iniiead  of 
growing  moderate,  would  become  ftill  more  tempef- 
tuous  than  it  either  was  or  had  been  ;  neverthelefs, 
buoyed  up  by  hope,  and  by  a  good  (bare  of  animal 
fpirits,  we  eat  our  breakfaits  regardlefs  of  the  im¬ 
pending  danger,  and  afterwards  fat  down  to  a  game 
of  cards  ;  but  fcarcely  had  we  played  for  one  how 
when  the  difmal  cry  was  heard  of,  u  All  hands  aloft,” 
as  the  veffel  was  again  drifting  towards  the  fhore. 
The  day  being  very  cold,  I  had  thrown  a  blanket  over 
my  fboulders,  and  had  fattened  it  round  my  waiil 
with  a  girdle,  in  the  Indian  fafhion  ;  but  being  inca¬ 
pable  of  managing  it  like  an  Indian,  I  flopped  to 
difencumber  myfelf  of  it  before  I  went  on  "deck,  fo 
that,  as  it  happened,  I  was  the  laft  man  below.  The 
readied  way  of  going  up  was  through  the  hatchway, 
and  I  had  juft  got  my  foot  upon  the  ladder,  in  order 
to  afeend,  when  the  vctlel  itruck  with  great  force 
upon  the  rocks.  The  women  fhrieking  now  flocked 
round  me,  begging  for  God’s  fake  that  I  would  flay 
by  them  ;  at  the  fame  time  my  companions  urged  me 
from  above  to  come  up  with  all  poffible  fpeed.  To 
my  lateft  hour  I  fball  never  forget  the  emotions  which 
I  felt  at  that  moment;  to  have  ft  a  i  d  below  would 
have  been  ufelefs  ;  I  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  com¬ 
fort  the  poor  creatures  that  clung  to  me,  and  then 
difengaging  myfelf  from  them,  forced  my  way  upon 
deck,  where  I  was  no  fooner  arrived  than  the  hatches 
were  inftantly  (hut  down  upon  the  wretched  females, 
whole  (bricks  re  founded  through  the  veffel,  notwith- 
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landing  all  the  buftle  of  the  feamen,  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  roaring  of  the  breakers  amonglt  the  adja¬ 
cent  rocks. 

Before  two  minutes  had  patted  over,  the  vetted 
{truck  a  fecond  time,  but  with  a  ftill  greater  fhock  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which 
period  the  had  gradually  approached  nearer  towards 
the  tk ore,  the  began  to  drike  with  the  fall  of  every 


wave. 

The  general  opinion  now  feemed  to  be  in  favour 
of  cutting  away  the  mads,  in  order  to  lighten  the 
veffel ;  and  the  axes  were  actually  upraifed  for  that 
purpofe,  when  one  of  my  companions,  who  podeiled 
a  considerable  fhare  of  nautical  knowledge,  from  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  the  navy,  oppofed  the  meafure.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  him,  that  as  the  pumps  were  ftill  free,  and 
as  the  vedel  had  not  yet  made  more  water  than  could 
be  eadly  got  under,  the  cutting  away  of  the  malts 
would  only  be  to  deprive  ourfelves  of  the  means  of 
getting  off  the  rock  if  the  wind  fhould  veer  about  ; 
but  he  advifed  the  captain  to  have  the  yards  and  top- 
mafts  cut  away.  The  mails  were  fpared,  and  his  ad¬ 
vice  was  in  every  other  refpedl  attended  to.  The 
wind  unfortunately,  however,  ftill  continued  to  blow 
from  the  fame  point,  and  the  only  alteration  obferw 
able  in  it  was  its  blowing  with  ftili  greater  force  than 
ever. 


As  the  ftorm  incrcafed,  the  waves  -began  to  roll 
with  greater  turbulence  than  before ;  and  with  fuch 
impetuodty  did  they  break  over  the  bows  of  the  vef- 
fel,  that  it  was  with  the  very  utmoft  difficulty  that  I, 
and  half  a  dozen  more  who  had  taken  our  dation  on 
the  foreeaftic,  could  hold  by  our  hands  fad  enough 
to  dive  ourfelves  from  being  carried  overboard.  P'or 
upwards  of  four  hours  did  we  remain  in  this  duration, 
expecting  every  indant  that  the  vetfel  would  go  to 
pieces,  and  expofed  every  three  or  four  minutes  to 
the  fhock  of  one  of  the  tremendous  breakers  which 
came  rolling  towaids  us.  Many  of  the  billows  ap~ 

peare4 
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peared  to  be  half  as  high  as  the  foretop,  and  fome- 
times,  when  they  burft  over  us,  our  breath  was  nearly 
taken  away  by  the  violence  of  the  diock.  At  lad, 
finding  ourfelves  fo  benumbed  with  cold  that  it  would 
be  impodible  for  us  to  make  any  exertions  in  the 
water  to  fave  ourfelves  if  the  vedel  was  wrecked,  we 
determined  to  go  below,  there  to  remain  until  we 
fhould  be  again  forced  up  by  the  waves. 

Some  of  the  paffengers  now  began  to  write  their 
wills  on  fcraps  of  paper,  and  to  inclofe  them  in  what 
they  imagined  would  be  mod:  likely  to  preferve  them 
from  the  water  ;  others  had  begun  to  take  from  their 
trunks  what  they  deemed  moll  valuable ;  and  one 
unfortunate  thoughtlefs  man,  who  was  moving  with 
his  family  from  the  upper  country,  we  difcovered  in 
the  very  a6t  of  loading  himfelf  with  dollars  from 
head  to  foot,  fo  that  had  he  fallen  into  the  water  in 
the  date  we  found  him,  he  mud  inevitably  have  been 
carried  to  the  bottom. 

Words  can  convey  no  idea  of  the  wildnefs  that 
reigned  in  the  countenance  of  almod  every  perfon  as 
the  night  approached  ;  and  many,  terrided  with  the 
apprehendons  of  a  nightly  fhipwreck,  began  to  lament 
that  the  cable  had  not  been  at  once  cut,  fo  as  to  have 
let  the  vedel  go  on  fhore  whild  day-light  remained  : 
this  indeed  had  been  propofed  a  few  hours  after  the 
vedel  began  to  drike ;  but  it  was  over-ruled  by  the 
captain,  who  very  properly  refufed  to  adopt  a  meafure 
tending  to  the  immediate  and  certain  dedrudtion  of 
his  vedel,  whild  a  podibidty  remained  that  fhe  might 
efcape. 

Till  nine  o’clock  at  night  the  vedel  kept  driking 
every  minute,  during  which  time  we  were  kept  in  a 
date  of  the  mod  dreadful  fufpence  about  our  fate  ; 
but  then  happily  the  wind  drifted  one  or  two  points 
in  our  favour,  which  occadoned  the  vedel  to  roll  in¬ 
dead  of  driking.  At  midnight  the  gale  grew  forne- 
what  more  moderate  ;  and  at  three  in  the  morning 
it  was  fo  far  abated,  that  the  men  were  enabled  to 
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haul  on  the  anchor,  and  in  a  fhort  time  to  bring  the 
veftel  once  more  into  deep  water,  and  out  of  ail  dan¬ 
ger.  Great  was  the  joy,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  which 
this  circumftance  difFufed  amongft  the  paftengers  ; 
and  well  pleated  was  each  one,  after  the  fatigue  and 
anxiety  of  the  preceding  day,  to  think  he  might  fe- 
curely  lay  himfelf  down  to  reft. 

•/  w 

The  next  morning  the  fun  arofe  in  all  his  majeftv 
from  behind  one  of  the  1110ft  diftant  iflands.  The  azure 
Iky  was  unobfcured  by  a  tingle  cloud,  the  air  felt  fe¬ 
re  n  el  y  mild,  and  the  birds,  as  if  equallyjielighted  with 
man  that  the  ftorm  was  over,  fweetly  warbled  forth 
their  tongs  in  the  adjacent  woods  ;  in  fhort,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  difordered  condition  in  which  we  faw  our 
veftel,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  us,  the  perils  we 
had  gone  through  would  have  appeared  like  a  dream. 

The  ftrft  objeCt  of  examination  was  the  rudder. 
The  tiller  was  broken  to  atoms  ;  and  the  bailors  who 
went  over  the  ftern  reported,  that  of  the  four  gudgeons 
or  hooks  on  which  the  rudder  was  fulpended,  only  one 
was  left  entire,  and  that  one  was  much  bent.  On 
being  unihipped,  the  bottom  of  it  was  found  to  be 
fo  much  fhivered  that  it  actually  refembled  the  end 
of  a  broom.  The  keel,  there  was  every  reafon  to 
fuppofc,  was  in  the  fame  fhattered  condition  ;  never- 
th  clefs  the  veftel,  to  the  great  aftonifhment  of  every 
perfon  on  board,  did  not  make  much  water.  Had 
fhe  been  half  as  crazy  as  the  Kinpfs  veftel  in  which 
we  went  up  the  lake,  nothing  could  have  laved  her 
from  deft rubt ion. 

A  con ful tation  was  now  held  upon  what  was  beft 

.  _  i 

to  be  done.  To  proceed  on  the  voyage  appeared 
totally  out  of  the  queftion  ;  and  it  only  remained  to 
determine  which  way  was  the  eafieft  and  readied  to 
get  back  to  Malden.  All  was  at  a  Hand,  when  an 
officer  in  the  American  fervice  propofed  the  beating 
out  of  an  iron  crow  bar,  and  the  manufacturing  of 
new  gudgeons.  This  was  thought  to  be  impracticable ; 
but  necC'lfity,  the  mother  of  invention,  having  fet  all 

our 
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our  heads  to  work,  an  anvil  was  formed  of  a  number 
of  axes  laid  upon  a  block  of  wood  ;  a  large  fire  was 
kindled,  and  a  party  of  us  adding  as  fmiths  in  turns,  by 
the  end  of  three  hours  contrived  to  hammer  out  one 
very  refpe$able  gudgeon. 

In  the  mean  time  others  of  the  paftengers  were 
employed  in  making  a  new  tiller,  and  others  under¬ 
took  to  fifh  for  the  cable  and  anchor  that  had  been 
flipped,  whilft  the  tailors  were  kept  bufily  employed 
at  the  rigging.  By  nightfall  the  veffel  was  fo  far  re¬ 
fitted  that  no  apprehenfions  were  any  longer  enter¬ 
tained  about  our  being  able  to  reach  Malden  in  fafety, 
and  fome  began  to  think  there  would  be  no  danger 
in  profecuting  the  voyage  down  the  lake.  The  cap¬ 
tain  fb id  that  his  condudl  mufl  be  regulated  entirely 
by  the  appearance  of  the  weather  on  the  following  day. 

Early  the  next  morning,  whilft  we  yet  remained 
ftretched  in  our  births,  our  party  was  much  furprifed 
at  hearing  the  found  of  ftrangc  voices  upon  deck  ; 
but  our  furprife  was  ftill  greater,  when  on  a  nearer 
approach  we  recognized  them  to  be  the  voices  of 
two  young  friends  of  ours,  who,  like  ourfelves,  had 
crofted  the  Atlantic  to  make  a  tour  of  the  continent 
of  North  America,  and  whom,  but  a  few  days  before 
we  had  quitted  Philadelphia,  we  had  accompanied 
fome  miles  from  that  city  on  their  way  towards  the 
fouth.  They  had  travelled,  it  feemed,  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Virginia,  afterwards  to  Kentucky,  and  had 
found  their  way  from  the  Ohio  to  Detroit  on  horfe- 
back,  after  encountering  numberlels  inconveniences. 
There  they  had  engaged  a  paftage  in  a  little  ftoop 
bound  to  Fort  Erie,  the  laft  veftel  which  was  to  quit 
that  port  during  the  prefent  feafon.  They  had  em¬ 
barked  the  preceding  day,  and  in  the  night  had  run  in 
toPut-in-Bay,as  the  wind  was  not  favourable  for  going 
down  the  lake.  The  commander  of  the  ftoop  offered 
to  ftay  by  our  veftel,  and  to  give  her  every  aftfftance 
in  his  power,  if  our  captain  chofe  to  proceed  down 
the  lake  with  him  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted, 

and 
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and  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  veffels  fliould  fail  to¬ 
gether  as  foon  as  the  wind  was  favourable. 

After  having  breakfaded,  we  proceeded  with  our 
young  friends,  in  the  fhip’s  boat,  to  that  part  of  the 
iiland  off  which  we  had  been  expofed  to  fo  much 
danger.  Here  we  found  the  fhore  ft  re  wed  with  the 
oars,  fpars,  &c.  which  had  been  wafhed  overboard, 
and  from  the  'dreadful  manner  in  which  they  were 
fliattered,  no  doubt  remained  on  our  minds,  but  that 
if  the  veffel  had  been  wrecked,  two  thirds  of  the  paf* 
fengers  at  lead  muft  have  perifhed  amidft  the  rocks 
and  breakers.  We  fpent  the  day  rambling  about  the 
woods,  and  recounting  to  each  other  our  adventures 
iince  the  lad:  feparation,  and  in  the  evening  returned 
to  our  refpedtive  (hips.  About  midnight  the  wind 
became  fair,  and  whild  we  lay  wrapt  in  deep  the  vef- 
fels  put  to  fea. 

All  hopes  of  being  able  to  get  on  fhore  at  Prefqff 
Jffe  were  now  over,  for  the  captain,  as  our  veffel  was 
in  fuch  a  ticklifh  condition,  was  fearful  of  venturing 
in  there,  led  he  might  lofe  dght  of  the  doop  ;  we 
made  up  our  minds,  therefore,  for  being  carried  once 
more  to  our  old  quarters,  Fort  Erie  ;  and  after  a  molt 
difagreeable  paflage  of  four  days,  during  which  we 
encountered  feveral  fqualls  not  a  little  alarming, 
landed  there  in  (afety. 

Our  friends  immediatelv  fet  out  for  Newark,  from 
whence,  if  the  feafom  would  admit  of  it,  and  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  offered,  they  propofed  to  fail  to 
Kingdon,  and  proceed  afterwards  to  Lower  Canada ; 
we,  on  the  contrary,  dedrous  of  returning  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  route  from  that  by  which  we  had  come  up  the 
country,  eroded  over  to  Buffalo  Creek,  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  procure  horfes  at  the  Indian  village 
there,  to  carry  us  through  the  Genefee  country.  To 
our  difappointment  we  found,  that  all  the  Indians  of 
the  village  who  had  horfes  had  already  fet  out  with 
them  on  their  hunting  expedition  ;  but  the  inter¬ 
preters  told  us,  that  if  we  would  confent  to  walk 

through 
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through  the  woods,  as  far  as  the  fettlements  of  the 
white  people,  the  neared  of  which  was  ninety  miles 
from  Buffalo  Creek,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  he 
could  find  Indians  in  the  village  who  would  under- 
take  to  earn  our  baggage  for  us;  and  t hat  once  ar¬ 
rived  .at  the  back  fettlements,  wc  fhould  find  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  hire  horl  s.  v\  e  readi'v  agreed 

J  V_ 7 

to  his  propolals,  and  he  in  conieqnenee  ibon  picked 
out  from  the  Indians  five  men,  among!!  which  was  a 
war  chief,  on  whom  he  told  us  we  might  place  every 
reliance,  as  he  was  a  man  of  an  excellent  character. 
The  Indians,  it  was  fettled,  were  to  have  five  dollars 


apiece  for  their  ferviees,  and  we  were  to  turnifh  them 
with  provisions  and  liquor.  :The  interpreter,  who 
was  a  white  a  man,  put  us  on  our  gu  rd.  agaiaii  giv¬ 
ing  them  too  much  of  the  latter;  but  tic  advifed 
us  always  to  give  them  tome  whenever  we  took  any 
ourfelvcs,  and  advifed  us  alio  to  cat  with  them,  and 


to  behave  towards  them  in  every  ret  pact  as  if  they 
were  our  equals.  We  had  already  lean  enough  of 
the  Indian s,  to  know  that  this  advice  was  good,  and 
indeed  to  have  adopted  of  ourfelvcs  the  line  of  con¬ 
duct  which  he  recommended,  even  if  he  had  faid  no- 
thing  on  the  fubjecfj 

Having  arranged  every  thing  to  our  flitisk&ion, 
we  returned  to  Fort  Erie  ;  there  we  difpoled  of  all 
our  fuperfiuous  baggage,  and  having  made  tome  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  (lores  of  dried  provifions  and  bileuits 

which  our  kind  friend  Captain  E -  had  furnished 

us  with  on  leaving  his  holpitable  roof,  we  embarked, 
with  all  belonging  to  us,  in  the  Chip’s  boat,  for  the 
village  on  Buffalo  Creek,  where  we  had  fettled  to 
pats  the  night,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  Hart  early  the 
next  morning. 

The  Indians  were  with  us  according  to  appoint¬ 
ment  at  day  break  ;  they  divided  the  baggage,  fat¬ 
tened  their  loads  each  on  their  carrying  frames,  and 
appeared  perfectly  ready  to  depart,  when  their  chief 
requeued;  through  the  interpreter,  “  that  we  would 
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“  give  them  before  v  they  fct  out  a  little  of  that  pre- 
“  cious  'water  we  poffeded,  to  wafh  their  e}res  with, 
f(  which  would  difpel  the  mifts  of  ileep  that  bill 

hung  over  them,  and  thus  enable  them  to  find 

out  with  certainty  the  intricate  path  through  the 
if  thick  foreff  we  were  about  to  traverfe  in  other 
words,  that  we  would  give  them  feme  brandy.  It 
is  always  in  figurative  language  of  this  kind  that  the 
Indians  afk  for  fpirits.  We  difpenfed  a  glafs  full  of 
the  precious  liquor,  according  to  their  defire,  to  each 
of  them,  as  well  as  to  their  fquaws  and  children, 
whom  they  brought  along  with  them  to  fhare  our 
bounty,  and  then,  the  Indians  having  taken  up  their 
loads,  we  penetrated  into  the  woods,  along  a  narrow 
path  fcarcely  difcernible,  owing  to  the  quantities  of 
withered  leaves  with  which  it  was  brewed. 

After  proceeding  a  few  miles,  we  flopped  by  the 
fide  of  a  little  bream  of  clear  water  to  breakfab  ; 
on  the  hanks  of  another  bream  we  eat  our  dinner ; 
and  at  a  third  we  bopped  for  the  night.  Having 
laid  down  their  loads,  the  Indians  immediately  began 
to  erect  poles,  and  cover  them  with  pieces  of  bark, 
which  they  found  lying  on  the  ground,  and  which 
had  evidently  been  left  there  by  fome  travellers  who 
had  taken  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  at  this  fame 
place  fome  time  before ;  but  we  put  a  bop  to  their 
work,  by  fhaking  out  from  the  bag  in  which  it  was 
depofited,  our  travelling  tent.  They  perceived  now 
that  they  muft  employ  thcmfelves  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner,  and  knowing  perfectly  well  what  was  to  be  done, 
they  at  once  fet  to  work  with  their  tomahawks  in 
cutting  poles  and  pegs.  In  lefs  than  bve  minutes,  as 
we  all  bore  a  part,  the  poles  and  pegs  were  cut,  and  the 
tent  pitched. 

One  of  the  Indians  now  made  hems  to  us  to  lend 
him  a  bag.  having  received  which  he  ran  into  the 
woods,  and  was  foon  out.  of  light.  We  were  at  a 
Jofs  to  guefs  what  he  was  in  pui  fuit  of ;  but  in  a  little 
time  he  returned  with  the  bag  full  of  the  bneb  cran¬ 
berries 
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terries  I  ever  beheld.  In  the  mean  time  another  of 
them,  of  his  own  accord,  bufied  himfelf  in  carrying 
heaps  of  dried  leaves  into  the  tent,  which,  with  our 
buffalo  fkins,  afforded  luxurious  beds  to  men  like 
us,  that  had  dept  on  nothing  better  than  a  board  for 
upwards  of  a  month  pa  ft.  In  the  Upper  country  it 
is  fo  cuftomary  for  travellers  to  carry  their  own  bed¬ 
ding,  that  even  at  our  friend  Captain  E— - -5s  houfe 

we  had  no  other  accommodation  at  night  than  the 
floor  of  an  empty  room,  on  which  we  fpread  our  fkins-; 
As  for  themfelves,  the  Indians  thought  of  no  cover¬ 
ing  whatfoever,  but  limply  ftretched  themfelves  on 
the  ground  be  fide  the  fire,  where  they  lay  like  dogs 
or  cats  till  morning.  At  day-break  we  ftarted,  and 
dropped  as  on  the  preceding  day  befide  ftreams  of 
water  to  eat  our  breakfafts  and  dinners.- 

From  Buffalo  Creek  to  the  place  where  we  en¬ 
camped  on  the  firft  night,  diftant  about  twenty-five 
miles,  the  country  being  very  fiat,  and  the  trees 
growing  fo  clofely  together  that  it  was  impoffible  to 
lee  farther  forward  in  any  direction  than  fifty  yards, 
onr  journey  after  a  fhort  time  became  very  un- 
interefting.  Nothing  in  its  kind,  however,  could 
exceed  the  beauty  of  the  feenery  that  we  met  with 
during  our  fecond  day’s  journey.  We  found  the 
country,  as  wre  palled  along,  interfperfed  with  open 
plains  of  great  magnitude,  fom.e  of  them  not  lefs,  I 
fhould  fuppofe,  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  trees  on  the  borders  of  thefe  hav¬ 
ing  ample  room  to  fpread,  were  luxuriant  beyond 
defeription,  and  fhot  forth  their  branches  with  all 
the  grandeur  and  variety  which  characterizes  the 
Englifh  timber,  particularly  the  oak.  The  woods 
round  the  plains  were  indented  in  every  direction 
with  bays  and  promontories,  as  Mr.  Gilpin  terms  it, 
whilft  rich  clumps  of  trees,  interfperfed  here  and 
there,  appeared  like  fo  many  cl  niters  of  beautiful 
iflands.  The  varied  hues  of  the  woods  at  this  ieaforr 
of  the  year,  in  America,  can  hardly  be  imagined  by. 

thole 
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thofe  who  never  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ob fenr¬ 
ing  them  ;  and  indeed,  as  others  have  orten  remarked 
before,  were  a  painter  to  attempt  to  colour  a  picture 
from  them,  it  would  be  condemned  in  Europe  as 
totally  different  from  any  thing  that  ever  exifled  in 
nature. 

Thefe  plains  are  covered  with  long  coarfe  giafs, 
which,  at  a  future  day,  will  probably  afford  feeding 
to  numerous  herds  of  cattle  ;  at  prefont  they  are 
totally  unfrequented,  i  hroughout  the  north- vve tier n 
territory  of  the  States,  and  even  beyond  the  head 
waters  of  the  Miftiftippi,  the  country  is  in  to  riper  fed 
with  ilmilar  plains  ;  and  the  farther  you  proceed  to 
the  wevtwanl  the  more  extend  ve  in  general  are  they. 
Amidft  thole  to  the*  weftward  arc  founa  numerous 
herds  of  buffaloes,  elks,  and  other  wild  graminivo¬ 
rous  animals;  and  formerly  animals  of  the  lame  dc- 
feription  were  found  on  thefe  plains  in  the  Hate  of 
New  York,  but  they  have  mi  difappeared  long  fince, 
owing  to  their  having  been  fo  conltantly  purfued  both 
by  the  Indians  and  white  people. 

Very  diffeient  opinions  have  been  entertained  re- 
fpedling  the  deficiency  of  trees  on  thefe  extended 
tradls  of  land,  in  the  mid  ft  of  a  country  that  abounds 
fo  generally  with  wood.  Some  have  attributed  'it  to 
the  poverty  of  the  foil  ;  whilft.  os  hers  have  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  plains  were  formerly  covered  with 
trees,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  that 
the  trees  have  either  been  deftroyed  by  fire,  or  by 
buffaloes,  beavers,  and  other  animals. 

It  is  well  known  that  buffaloes,  m  all  thofe  parts 
of  the  country  where  they  a;c  found  wild,  commit 
great  depredations  amongft  the  trees,  by  gnawing 
off  the  bark;  they  are  alio  very  fond  of  feeding  upon 
the  young  trees  that  fpring  up  from  feed,  as  well  as 
upon  the  fuckers  of  the  old  ones  ;  it  may  readily  be 
imagined,  therefore,  that  the  entire  of  the  trees,  on 
very  extended  tracls  of  land,  might  be  thus  killed  by 
them  ;  and  as  the  American  timber,  when  left  ex- 
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pofed  to  the  weather,  loon  decays,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years  no  veftige  of  the  woods  would  be  found  on 
thcfe  tradis,  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  con- 
fumed  by  fire,  »  • 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  more 
weight  in  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  afcribe  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  trees  on  the  plains  to  the  unfriendliness 
of  the  foil  ;  for  the  earth  towards  the  furface  is  uni- 
verfally  very  light,  and  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and 
on  digging  but  a  few  inches  downwards  you  come 
to  a  cold  ftiff  clay.  On  Long  Ifland,  in  the  ftate  of 
New  York,  plains  are  met  with  nearly  fimilar  to 
thefe  in  the  back  country,  and  the  Dutch  farmers, 
who  have  made  repeated  trials  of  the  foil,  find  that 
it  will  not  produce  wheat  or  any  other  grain,  and,  in 
fhort,  nothing  that  is  at  all  profitable  except  coarfe 
grals.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  whenever  a  fimilar 
trial  comes  to  be  made  of  the  foil  of  the  plains  to  the  „ 
weftward,  it  will  be  found  equally  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing  any  thing  but  what  it  does  at  prefent. 

After  having  paffed  over  a  great  number  of  thefe 
plains  of  different  fizes,  we  entered  once  more  into 
the  thick  woods  ;  but  the  country  here  appeared 
much  more  diverfified  with  riling  grounds  than  it 
was  in  any  part  we  had  already  traverfed.  As  we 
were  afeending  to  the  top  of  a  fmail  eminence  in  the 
thickeft  part  of  thefe  woods,  towards  the  clofe  of  our 
fecond  day’s  journey,  our  Indian  chief,  China-breqft- 
flate ,  who  received  that  name  in  confequence  of  his 
having  worn  in  the  American  war  a  thick  china  difh 
as  an  ornament  on  his  bread:,  made  a  fign  to  us  to 
follow  him  to  the  left  of  the  path.  We  did  fo,  and 
having  proceeded  for  a  few  yards,  fuddenly  found 
ourfelves  on  the  margin  of  a  deep  extenfive  pit,  not 
unlike  an  exhaufled  quarry,  that  had  lain  negledled 
for  many  years.  The  area  of  it  contained  about  two 
acres,  and  it  approached  to  a  circular  form  ;  the  fides 
were  extremely  fteep,  and  feemed  in  no  place  to  be 
lefs  than  forty  feet  high ;  in  fome  parts  they  were 
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confiderably  higher.  Near  the  center  of  the  place 
was  a  large  pond,  and  round  the  edges  of  it,  as  well 
as.  round  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  grew  feveral 
very  lofty  pines.  The  walls  of  the  precipice  conlifted 
of  a  whitifh  tub  dance,  not  unlike  lime-done  half  cal¬ 
cined,  and  round  the  margin  of  the  pit,  at  top,  lay 
feveral  heaps  of  loofe  matter  refcmbiing  lime-rubbifh. 
China -breajl -plate,  {landing  on  the  brink  of  the  pre¬ 
cipice,  began  to  tell  us  a  long  dory,  and  pointing  to 
a  didant  place  beyond  it,  frequently  mentioned  the 
word  Niagara.  Whether,  however,  the  dory  related 
to  the  pit,  or  whether  it  related  to  the  falls  of  Nia¬ 
gara,  the  fmokearidng  from  which  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  might  be  feen,  at  times,  from  the  ele¬ 
vated  lpot  where  we  dood,  or  whether  the  dory  re¬ 
lated  to  both,  we  could  in  no  way  learn,  as  we  were 
totally  uacquainted  with  the  Seneka  language,  and 
he  was  nearly  equally  ignorant  of  the  Englifh.  I 
never  met  with  any  perfon  afterwards  who  had  fecn 
this  place,  or  who  knew  any  thing  relating  to  it. 
Though  we  made  repeated  figns  to  China-hreafi-plate 
that  we  did  not  underdand  his'  dory,  he  dill  went  on 
w'ith  it  for  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  the  other  In¬ 
dians  lidened  to  it  with  great  attention,  and  leemed 
to  take  no  fmall  intered  in  what  he  laid. 

I  fhould  have  mentioned  to  you  before,  that  both 
the  Indians  and  the  white  Americans  pronounce  the 
word  Niagara  differently  from  what  we  do.  The 
former  lay  the  accent  on  the  fecond  ty liable,  and 
pronounce  the  word  full  and  broad,  as  if  written 

Nee-awu-ara.  The  Americans  likewife  lay  the  ac- 
cent  on  the  fecond  fyliable  ;  but  pronounce  it  fhort, 
and  give  the  fame  found  to  the  letters  I  and  A  as  we 
do.  Niagara,  in  the  language  of  the11  neighbouring 
Indians,  lignifies  a  mighty  rufhingor  fall  of  water. 

On  the  fecond  evening  of  our  expedition  we  en¬ 
camped  on  a  fmall  hill,  from  whofe  top  there  was  a 
jnoft  pleating  romantic  view,  along  a  dream  of  con- 
iidcrable  lize  which. wound  round  its  bale,  and  as  far 

as 
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As  our  eyes  could  reach,  appeared  tumbling  in  fmall 
falls  over  ledges  of  rocks.  A  fire  being  kindled,  and 
the  tent  pitched  as  ufual,  the  Indians  fat  down  to 
cook  fome  fquirreis  which  we  had  killed  on  tire  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  plains.  Thefe  animals  the  Indians  had 
obferved,  as  we  came  along,  on  the  top  of  a  large 
hollow  tree  ;  they  immediately  laid  down  their  loads, 
and  each  taking  out  his  tomahawk,  and  fettinsr  to 
work  at  a  different  part  of  the  tree,  it  was  felled  down 
in  Iefs  than  five  minutes,  and  fuch  of  the  fquirreis  as 
efcapcd  their  dogs  we  readily  fhot  for  them. 

The  Indian  dogs,  in  general,  have  fhort  legs,  long 
backs,  large  pricked  up  ears,  and  long  curly  tails  ; 
they  differ  from  the  common  Englifh  cur  dogs  in  no 
refpedt  fo  much  as  in  their  barking  but  very  feldom. 
They  are  extremely  fagacious,  and  feem  to  under- 
ftand  even  what  their  maffers  fay  to  them  in  a  low 
voice,  without  makingany  figns,  either  with  the  hand 
or  head. 

Whilff  the  fquirreis  were  ro  a  fling  on  a  forked  flick 
ftuck  in  the  ground,  and  bent  over  the  fire,  one  of  the 
Indians  went  into  the  woods,  and  brought  out  feveral 
fmall  boughs  of  a  tree,  apparently  of  the  willow  tribe. 
Having  carefully  feraped  the  bark  off  from  thefe,  he 
made  a  fort  of  frame  with  the  twigs,  in  fhape  fome- 
what  like  a  gridiron,  and  heaping  upon  it  the  feraped 
bark,  placed  it  over  the  fire  to  dry.  When  it  was 
tolerably  crifp  he  rubbed  it  between  his  hands,  and 
put  it  up  in  his  pouch  for  the  purpofe  of  fmoking. 

The  Indians  llnoke  the  bark  of  many  different 
trees,  and  a  great  variety  of  herbs  and  leaves,  betides 
tobacco.  The  moff  agreeable  of  any  of  the  fubffances 
which  they  fmoke  arc  the  leaves  of  the  fumach  tree, 
rh us  toxicodendron.  This  is  a  graceful  fhrub,  which 
bears  leaves  fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  afh. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  autumn  they  turn  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  and  when  wanted  for  fmoking  are 
plucked  off  and  dried  in  the  fun,  Whilff  burning 
they  afford  a  very  agreeable  perfume.  Thefe  leaves 
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are  very  commonly  fmoked,  mixed  with  tobacco,  by 
the  white  people  of  the  country  ;  the  fmoke  of  them 
by  themfelves  alone  is  faid  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
lungs.  The  fumach  tree  bears  tufted  bunches  of 
crvmfon  flowers.  One  of  thefe  bunches  dipped 
lightly,  for  a  few  times,  into  a  bowl  of  punch,  gives 
the  liquor  a  very  agreeable  acid,  and  in  the  fouthern 
Hates  it  is  common  to  life  them  for  that  pur pofe,  but 
it  is  a  dangerous  cuftom,  as  the  acid,  though  ex¬ 
tremely  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  of  a  poifonous 
quality,  and  never  fails  to  produce  a  mod:  alarming 
efFecd:  on  the  bowels  if  ufed  too  freely. 

A  fharp  troll  fet  in  this  night,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  at  day-break,  we  recommenced  our 
journey  with  eroding  the  river  already  mentioned 
up  to  our  waifts  in  water,  no  very  pleating  talk. 
Both  on  this  and  the  fubfequent  day  we  had  to  wade 
through  feveral  other  confiderable  dreams. 

A  few  fquirrels  were  the  only  wild  animals  which 
we  met  with  in  our  journey  through  the  woods,  and 
the  mod  folemn  dlence  imaginable  reigned  through¬ 
out,  except  where  a  wood-pecker  was  heard  now  and 
then  tapping  with  its  bill  againft  a  hollow  tree.  The 
birds  in  general  dock  towards  the  fettlements,  and 
it  is  a  very  rare  circum dance  to  meet  with  them  in 
the  depth  of  the  foreft. 

The  third  evening  we  encamped  as  ufual.  No 
fooner  had  we  come  to  our  reding  place,  than  the 
Indians  threw  ofF  their  clothes,  and  rolled  themfelves 
on  the  grafs  juft  as  horfes  would  do,  to  refreth  them¬ 
felves,  the  day  having  proved  very  hot,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  frod  the  preceding  night.  We  were 
joined  this  evening  by  another  party  of  the  Seneka 
Indians,  who  were  going  to  a  village  dtuated  on  the 
Genefee  River,  and  in  the  morning  we  all  fet  out 
together.  Early  in  the  day  we  came  to  feveral  plains 
firnilar  to  thofe  we  had  before  met  with,  but  not  fo> 
extended,  on  t  he  borders  of  one  of  which  we  faw,  for 
the  firft  time,  a  bark  hut  apparently  inhabited.  On 
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going  up  to  it,  our  furprife  was  not  a  little  to  find 
two  men,  whole  appearance  and  manners  at  once 
befpokb  them  not  to  be  Americans.  After  fome  con¬ 
vention  we  dilcovered  them  to  be*t\vo  Englifhmen, 
who  had  formerly  lived  in  London  as  valets  de 
cJiamlre ,  and  having  fcraped  together  a  little  money, 
had  fet  out  for  New  York,  where  they  expedted  at 
once  to  become  great  men ;  however,  they  foon  found 
to  their  coll,  that  the  expence  of  living  in  that  city 
was  not  fuited  to  their  pockets,  and  they  determined 
to  go  and  fettle  in  the  back  country.  They  were  at 
no  lofs  to  find  perfons  who  had  land  to  difpofe  of, 
and  happening  to  fall  in  with  a  jobber  who  owned 
fome  of  thefe  plains,  and  who  painted  to  them  in 
lively  colours  the  advantage  they  would  derive  from 
fettlingon  good  land  already  cleared  to  their  hand, 
them  immediately  purchafed  a  conliderable  track  ot 
this  barren  ground  at  a  round  price,  and  fet  out  to 
fix  themfelves  upon  it.  From  the  neighbouring 
fettlcments,  which  were  about  ten  miles  off,  they 
procured  the  affiftance  of  two  men,  who,  after  hav¬ 
ing  built  for  them  the  bark  hut  in  which  we  found 
them,  left  them,  with  the  promife  of  returning  in  a 
fhort  time  to  erect  a  log  houfe.  They  had  not,  how¬ 
ever,  been  pundlual  to  their  word  ;  and  unable  to 
wield  an  axe,  or  to  do  any  one  thing  for  themfelves, 
thefe  unfortunate  wretches  fat  moping  in  their  hut, 
fupporting  themfelves  on  fome  fait  provifions  they 
had  brought  with  them,  but  which  were  now  nearly 
exhaufted.  The  people  in  the  fettlements,  whom, 
on  arriving  there,  we  afked  fome  few  queftions  re- 
fpedting  thefe  poor  creatures,  turned  them  into  the 
greateft  ridicule  imaginable  for  being  fo  helplefs ; 
and  indeed  they  did  prefent  a  ulofl  ftriking  pidture 
of  the  folly  of  any  man’s  attempting  to  fettle  in  Ame¬ 
rica  without  being  well  acquainted  with  the  country 
previoufly,  and  competent  to  do  every  fort  of  country 
work,  for  himfelf. 
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It  was  not  without  very  great  vexation  that  we 
perceived,  (hortly  after  leaving  this  hut,  evident 
fymptoms  of  drunkenncfs  in  one  of  the  Indians,  and 
on  examining  our  brandy  calk  it  was  but  too  plain 
that  it  had  been  pillaged.  During  the  preceding  part 
of  our  journey  we  had  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  it, 
but  drawing  towards  the  end  of  our  expedition,  and 
having  had  every  reafon  to  be  fatisficd  with  the  con¬ 
duc'd  of  the  Indians,  we  had  not  paid  fufhcient  at¬ 
tention  to  it  this  day  ;  and  though  it  could  not  have 
been  much  more  than  five  minutes  out  of  our  light, 
yet  in  that  fhort  fpace  of  time  the  fcrew  had  been 
forced,  and  the  cafk  drained  to  the  laft  drop.  The 
Indian,  whom  we  difcovered  to  be  drunk,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  a  little  before  the  others.  He  went  on  for 
fome  time  daggering  about  from  fide  to  fide,  but 
'  at  laid,  Hopping  and  laying  hold  of  his  fcalping  knife, 
which  they  always  carry  with  them  by  their  tides,  he 
began  to  brandifh  it  with  a  threatening  air.  There 
is  but  one  line  of  conduct  to  be  purfued  when  you 
have  to  deal  with  Indians  in  fuch  a  tituation,  and 
that  is,  to  a6t  with  the  moft  determined  refolution. 
If  you  betray  the  dualled  fymptoms  of  fear,  or  appear 
at  all  wavering  in  your  conduct,  it  only  ferves  to 
render  them  more  ungovernable  and  furious.  I  ac- 
cordingiy  took  him  by  the  diouldcr,  pufhed  him 
forward,  and  prefenting  my  piece,  gave  him  to  un¬ 
derhand  that  I  would  fhoot  him  if  he  did  not  behave 
himfelf  properly.  My  companions,  whild  I  was 
taking  care  of  him,  went  back  to  fee  in  what  date 
the  other  Indians  were.  Luckily  the  liquor,  though 
there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  they  had  all  had  a  (hare 
in  it,  had  not  made  the  fame  impredion  upon  them. 
One  of  them,  indeed,  was  beginning  to  be  refractory, 
and  abfolutely  threw  down  his  load,  and  refufed  to 
go  farther;  but  a  few  words  from  China-breajl -plate 
induced  him  to  refume  it,  and  to  go  on.  On  com¬ 
ing  up  to  the  fird  Indian,  and  feeing  the  fad  date  he 
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•was  in,  they  fhook  their  heads,  and  crying,  “  No 
good  Indian,”  “  No  good  Indian,”  endeavoured  by 
tig  ns  to  inform  us  that  it  was  he  who  had  pillaged  the 
calk,  and  drank  all  the  brandy  ;  but  as  it  was  an¬ 
other  Indian  who  carried  the  calk,  no  doubt  remained 
but  that  they  mull  all  have  had  a  (hare  of  the  plun¬ 
der  ;  that  the  fir  ft  fellow,  however,  had  drank  more 
than  the  veil  was  apparent ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  he 
dropped  down  fpeechlefs  under  his  load  ;  the  others 
haflened  to  take  it  off  from  his  back,  and  having 
divided  it  amongft  themfelves,  they  drew  him  a  fide 
from  the  path,  and  threw  him  under  fome  bullies, 
where  he  was  left  to  lleep  till  he  fhould  come  again 
to  his  fenfes. 

About  noon  we  reached  the  Genefee  River,  at  the 
oppofite  fide  of  which  was  fituated  the  village  where 
we  expedted  to  procure  horfes.  We  eroded  the  river 
in  canoes,  and  took  up  our  quarters  at  a  houfe  at 
the  uppermolt  end  of  the  village,  where  we  were 
very  glad  to  find  our  Indian  friends  could  get  no 
accommodation,  for  we  knew  well  that  the  firfit  ufe 
•they  would  make  of  the  money  we  were  going  to 
give  them  would  be  to  buy  liquor,  and  intoxicate 
themfelves,  in  which  It  ate  they  would  not  fail  of  be¬ 
coming  very  troublefome  companions;  it  was  fcarcely 
dark  indeed  when  news  was  brought  us  from  a  houle 
near  the  river,  that  they  went  to  after  we  had  dif- 
charged  them,  that  they  were  grown  quite  out¬ 
rageous  with  the  quantity  of  lpirits  they  had  drank, 
and  were  fighting  and  cutting  each  other  in  a  moll 
dreadful  manner.  They  never  refent  the  injuries 
they  receive  from  any  perfon  that  is  evidently  in¬ 
toxicated,  but  attribute  their  wounds  entirely  to  the 
liquor,  on  which  tlfey  vent  their  execrations  for  all 
the  mifehief  it  has  committed. 

Before  I  difmifs  the  fubjedl  entirely,  I  muft  obferve 
to  you,  that  the  Indians  did  not  feem  to  think  the 
carrying  of  our  baggage  was  in  any  manner  degrading 
•to  them  ;  and  after  having  received  their  due,  they 
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fhook  bands  with  us,  and  parted  from  us,  not  as  from 
employers  who  had  hired  them,  but  as  from  friends 
whom  they  had  been  affldipg,  and  were  now  forry  to 
leave. 

The  village  where  we  flopped  confided  of  about 
eight  or  nine  draggling  houfes  ;  the  beft  built  one 
among  them  was  that  in  which  we  lodged.  It  be¬ 
longed  to  a  family  from  New  England,  who  about hx 
years  before  had  penetrated  to  this  fpot,  then  covered 
with  woods,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  didant 
from  any  other  fettlement.  Settlements  are  now  flut¬ 
tered  over  the  whole  of  the  country  which  they  had 
to  pafs  through  in  coming  to  it.  The  houfe  was  com¬ 
modious  and  well  built,  and  the  people  decent,  civil, 
and  reputable.  It  is  a  very  rare  circumdance.to  meet 
with  fuch  people  amongft  the  drd  fettlers  on  the 
frontiers  ;  in  general  they  are  men  of  a  morofe  and 
favage  difpodtion,  and  the  very  outcads  of  fociety, 
who  bury  themfelves  in  the  woods,  as  if  dedrous  to 
fhun  the  face  of  their  fellow  creatures  ;  there  they 
build  a  rude  habitation,  and  clear  perhaps  three  or 
four  acres  of  land,  juft  as  much  as  they  find  fufdcient 
to  provide  their  families  with  corn  :  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  food  they  depend  on  their  rifle  guns. 
Thefe  people,  as  the  fettlements  advance,  are  fuc- 
ceeded  in  general  by  a  fecond  fet  of  men,  lefs  favage 
than  the  drd,  who  clear  more  land,  and  do  rrot  de¬ 
pend  fo  much  upon  hunting  as  upon  agriculture  for 
their  fubddence.  A  third  fet  fucceed  thefe  in  turn, 
who  build  good  houfes,  and  bring  the  land  into  a 
more  improved  date.  The  drd  fettlers,  as  loon  as 
they  have  difpofed  of  their  miferable  dwellings  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  immediately  penetrate  farther  back  into  the 
woods,  in  order  to  gain  a  place  of  abode  fuited  to  their 
rude  mode  of  life.  Thefe  are  the  lawlefs  people  who 
encroach,  as  i  have  before  mentioned,  on  the  Indian 
territory,  and  are  the  occadon  of  the  bitter  animohties 
between  the. whites  and  the  Indians.  The  fecond 
fettlers,  like  wife,  when  difplaced,  feck  for  fimilar 
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places  io  what  thofe  that  they  have  left  were  when 
they  firft  took  them.  I  found,  as  I  proceeded  through 
this  part  of  the  country,  that  there  was  fcarcely  a  man 
who  had  not  changed  his  place  of  abode  {even  or 
eight  different  times. 

As  none  but  very  miferable  horfes  were  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  this  village  on  the  Genefce  River,  and  as 
our  expedition  through  the  woods  had  given  us  a  relifh 
for  walking,  we  determined  to  proceed  on  foot,  and 
merely  to  hire  horfes  to  carry  our  baggage  ;  accord¬ 
ingly,  having  engaged  a  pair,  and  a  boy  to  condudf 
them,  we  fet  off  early  on  the  fecond  morning  from 
that  of  our  arrival  at  the  village,  for  the  town  of  Bath. 

The  country  between  thele  two  places  is  moft 
agreeably  di  verb  bed  with  hill  and  dale,  and  as  the 
traveller  pafles  over  the  hills  which  overlook  the  Ge- 
nefee  River  and  the  flats  bordering  upon  it,  he  is  en¬ 
tertained  with  a  variety  of  noble  and  pidlurefque 
views.  We  were  particularly  {truck  w7ith  theprofpedt 
from  a  large,  and  indeed  very  handfome  houfe  in  its 
kind,  belonging  to  a  Major  Wadfworth,  built  on  one 
of  thefe  hills.  The  Genefec  River,  bordered  with  the 
richeft  woods  imaginable,  might  be  feen  from  it  for 
many  miles,  meandering  through  a  fertile  country  ; 
and  beyond  the  bats,  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  ap¬ 
peared  feveral  ranges  of  blue  hills  rifing  up  one  be¬ 
hind  another  in  a  moft  fanciful  manner,  the  whole 
together  forming  a  moft  beautiful  landfcape.  Here, 
however,  in  the  true  American  tafte,  the  greateft 
pains  were  taking  to  diminifh,  and,  indeed,  to  (hut 
out  all  the  beauties  of  the  profpedi;  every  tree  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  houfe  was  felled  to  the  ground; 
inflead  of  a  neat  lawn,  for  which  the  ground  feemed 
to  be  fingularly  well  difpofed,  a  wTheat  held  was  laid 
down  in  front  of  it ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  dope, 
at  the  diftance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  the  houfe, 
a  town  wTas  building  by  the  major,  which,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  would  effectually  fereen  from  the  dwelling 
houfe  every  fight  of  the  river  and  mountains.  The 
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Americans,  as  I  before  obfervecl,  feem  to  be  totally 
dead  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  only  to  admire  a 
fpot  of  ground  as  it  appears  to  be  more  or  lefs  cal¬ 
culated 'to  enrich  the  occupier  by  its  produce. 

The  Gencfce  River  takes  its  name  from  a  lofty  hill 
in  the  Indian  territory,  near  to  which  it  padcs,  called 
by  the  Indians  Genefee,  a  word  dgnifying,  in  their 
language,  a  grand  extenfive  profpedl. 

The  flats  bordering  upon  the  Genefee  River  are 
amongft  the  richeft  lands  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
North  America,  to  the  eaft  of  the  Ohio.  Wheat,  as 
I  told  you  in  a  former  letter,  will  not  grow  upon 
them  ;  and  it  is  not  found  that  the  foil  is  impoverilhed 
by  the  fucceflive  crops  of  Indian  corn  and  hemp 
that  are  railed  upon  them  year  after  year.  The  great 
fertility  of  thefe  flats  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  regular 
annual  overflowing  of  the  Genefee  River,  whole  wa¬ 
ters  are  extremely  muddy,  and  leave  no  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  dime  behind  them  before  they  return  to  their 
natural  channel.  That  river  empties  itfelf  into  Lake 
Ontario  :  it  is  fomewhat  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  in  length,  but  only  navigable  for  the  Lift  forty 
miles  of  its  courfe,  except  at  the  time  of  the  inunda¬ 
tions  ;  and  even  then  the  navigation  is  not  uninter¬ 
rupted  the  whole  way  down  to  the  lake,  there  being 
three  condderable  falls  in  the  river  about  ten  miles 
above  its  mouth  :  the  greateft  of  thefe  falls  is  faid  to 
be  ninety  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  The  high 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gencfce  River  are 
jtony,  and  are  not  didinguifhed  for  their  fertility,  but 
the  valleys  are  all  extremely  fruitful,  and  abound  with 
rich  timber. 

The  dimmers  in  this  part  of  the  country  arc  by  no 
means  lb  hot  as  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  the  win¬ 
ters  are  moderate  ;  it  is  feldom,  indeed,  that  the 
fnow  lies  on  the  ground  much  longer  than  fix  or  fe-r 
veil  weeks  ;  but  notwithftanding  this  circumhance, 
and  that  the  face  of  the  country  is  lb  much  divcrdflcd 
with  ridng  grounds,  yet  the  whole  of  it  is  dreadfully 
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unhealthy  ;  fcarcely  a  family  efcapes  the  baneful  ef- 
feels  of  the  fevers  that  rage  here  during  the  autumn 
feafon.  I  was  informed  by  the  inhabitants,  that  much 
fewer  perfons  had  been  attacked  by  the  fever  the  lafi: 
feafon  than  during  former  years,  and  of  thefe  few  a 
very  fma.ll  number  died,  the  fever  having  proved 
much  lefs  malignant  than  it  was  ever  known  to  be 
before.  This  eircumftancc  led  the  inhabitants  to 
hope,  that  as  the  country  became  more  cleared  it 
would  become  much  more  healthy.  It  is  well  known, 
indeed,  that  many  parts  of  the  country,  which  were 
extremely  healthy  while  they  remained  covered  with 
wood,  and  which  alfo  proved  healthy  after  they  had 
been  generally  cleared  and  fettled,  were  very  much 
otherwife  when  the  trees  were  firft  cut  down  ;  this 
has  been  imputed  to  the  vapours  anting  from  the 
newly  cleared  lands  on  their  being  firft  expofed  to 
the  burning  rays  of  the  fun,  and  which,  whillt  the 
newly  cleared  fpots  remain  furrounded  by  woods, 
there  is  not  a  fufficient  circulation  of  air  to  difpej. 
The  unhealthinefs  of  the  country  at  prefent  does  not 
deter  numbers  of  people  from  coming  to  fettle  here 
yvery  year,  and  few  parts  of  North  America  can  boatl 
of  a  more  rapid  improvement  than  theGenefcc  coun^ 
try  during  the  lati  four  years. 

In  our  way  to  Bath  we  patted  through  feveral  fmall 
towns  that  had  been  lately  begun,  and  in  thefe  the 
houfes  were  comfortable  and  neatly  built ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  of  the  farmers  were  wretched  in¬ 
deed  ;  one  at  which  we  flopped  for  the  night,  in  the 
courfe  of  our  journey,  had  not  even  a  chimney  or 
window  to  it ;  a  large  hole  at  the  end  of  the  roof 
fupplied  the  deficiency  of  both  ;  the  door  was  of  fuch 
a  nature  alfo,  as  to  make  up  in  fome  meafure  for  the 
want  of  a  window,  as  it  admitted  light  on  all  tides.  A 
heavy  fall  of  fnow  happened  to  take  place  whilft  we 
were  at  this  houle,  and  as  we  lay  ftretched  on  our 
Ikins  befxde  the  fire,  at  night,  the  fnow  was  blown* 
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in  no  lmal]  quantities,  through  the  crevices  of  the 
door,  under  our  very  ears. 

At  fome  of  thefe  houies  we  got  plenty  of  venifon, 
and  good  butter,  milk,  and  bread  ;  but  at  others  we 
could  get  nothing  whatsoever  to  eat.  At  one  little 
village,  conti ft ing  of  three  or  four  houfes,  the  people 
told  us.  that  they  had  not  even  Sufficient  bread  and 

y  a 

milk,  for  themfelves  ;  and,  indeed,  the  fcantinefs  of 
the  meal  to  which  we  faw  them  fitting  clown  con¬ 
firmed  the  truth  of  what  they  faid.  We  were  under 
the  .ncceffity  of  walking  on  for  nine  miles  beyond 
this  village  before  we  could  get  any  thing  to  fatisfy 
our  appetites. 

The  fall  of  fnow,  which  I  have  mentioned,  inter¬ 
rupted  our  progrefs  through  the  woods  very  confi- 
derably  the  fubfequent  morning  ;  it  all  difappeared, 
however,  before  the  next  night,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
the  third  day  from  that  on  which  we  left  the  banks 
of  the  Genefee  River  we  reached  the  place  of  our 
ffeffi  nation. 
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BATH  is  a  poft  town,  and  the  principal  town  in 
the  wedern  parts  of  the  date  of  New  York. 
Though  laid  out  only  three  years  go,  yet  it  already 
contains  about  thirty  houfes,  and  is  increaling  very 
fad.  Amongft  the  houfes  are  feveral  ftores  or  (hops 
well  furnifhed  with  goods,  and  a  tavern  that  would 
not  be  thought  meanly  of  in  any  part  of  America. 
This  town  was  founded  by  a  gentleman  who  formerly 
bore  the  rank  of  captain  in  his  Majefty’s  fcrvice  ;  he 
has  likewife  been  the  founder  of  Williamfburgh  and 
Falkner’s  Town  ;  and  indeed  to  his  exertions,  joined 
to  thofe  of  a  few'  other  individuals,  may  be  aferibed 
the  improvement  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  bed  known  in  America  by  the  name  of  the 
Genefee  County,  or  the  County  of  the  Lakes,  from 
its  being  watered  by  that  river,  and  a  great  number 
of  final  1  lakes.  . 

The  landed  property  of  which  this  gentleman,  who 
founded  Bath,  &c.  has  had  the  a  (dive  management, 
is  faid  to  have  amounted  originally  to  no  lefs  than  (is 
millions  of  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  belonged 
to  an  individual  in  England.  The  method  he  has 
taken  to  improve  this  property  has  been,  by  granting 
land  in  fmall  portions  and  on  long  credits  to  indivi¬ 
duals  who  would  immediately  improve  it,  and  in 
larger  portions  and  on  a  fhorter  credit  to  others  who 
purchafed  on  fpeculation,  the  lands  in  both  cafes  be¬ 
ing  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the  purchafe 
money  ;»  thus,  fhould  the  money  not  be  paid  at  the 
appointed  time,  he  could  not  be  a  lofer,  as  the  lands 
were  to  be  returned  to  him,  and  fhould  they  happen 
to  be  at  all  improved,  as  was  mod;  likely  to  be  the 
cafe,  he  would  be  a  confiderable  gainer  even  by 
having  them  returned  on  his  hands  ;  moreover,  if  a 
poor  man,  willing  to  fettle  on  his  land,  had  not 

money 
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money  fufficicnt  to  build  a  houfe  and  to  go  on  with 
the  neceflary  improvements,  he  has  at  onee  fupplied 
him,  having  had  a  large  capital  bimfelf,  with  what 
money  he  wanted  for  that  purpofe,  or  fent  his  own 
workmen,  of  whom  he  keeps  a  prodigious  number 
employed,  to  build  a  houfe  for  him,  at  the  fame  time 
taking  the  man’s  note  at  three,  four,  or  five  years, 
for  the  cofl  of  the  houfe,  & c.  with  interefl.  If  the 
man  fhould  be  unable  to  pay  at  the  appointed  time, 
the  houfe,  mortgaged  like  the  lands,  mult  revert  to 
the  original  proprietor,  and  the  money  anting  from 
its  fale,  and  that  of  the  farm  adjoining,  partly  im¬ 
proved,  will  in  all  probability  be  found  to  amount 
to  more  than  what  the  poor  man  had  promifed  to 
pay  for  it :  but  a  man  taking  up  land  in  America  in 
this  manner,  at  a  moderate  price,-  cannot  fail,  if  in- 
dulirious,  of  making  money  lufficient  to  pay  for  it, 
as  well  as  for  a  houfe,*  at  the  appointed  time. 

The  numbers  that  have  been  induced  by  thefe 
temptations,  not  to  be  met  with  elfewhere  in  the 
States,  to  fettle  in  the  Gcnefee  County,  is  allonifh** 
ing  ;  and  numbers  are  ftill  flocking  to  it  every  year, 
as  not  one  third  of  the  lands  are  yet  difpofed  of.  It 
was  currently  -reported  in  the  county,  as  I  palled 
through  it,  that  this  gentleman,  of  whom  I  have  been 
fpeaking,  had,  in  the  notes  of  the  people  to  whom 
•he  had  fold  land  payable  at  the  end  of  three,  or  four, 
or  five  years,  the  immenfe  fum  of  two  millions  of 
dollars.  The  original  cod  of  the  land  was  not  more 
than  a  few  pence  per  acre what  therefore  mult  be 
the  profits  ! 

It  may  readily  be  imagined,  that  the  granting  of 
land  on  fuch  very  eafy  terms  could  not  fail  to  draw 
crowds  of  {peculators  (a  fort  of  gentry  with  which 
America  abounds  in  every  quarter)  to  this  part  of  the 
country  ;  and  indeed  we  found,  as  we  palled  along, 
that  every  little  town  and  village  throughout  the 
country  abounded  with  them,  and  each  place,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  exhibited  a  pidlure  of  idlenefs  and  diflipa- 

tion. 
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lion.  The  following  letter,  fuppofed  to  come  from  a 
farmer,  though  fomewhat  ludicrous,  does  not  give  an 
inaccurate  defcription  of  one  of  thefe  young  fpecula- 
tors,  and  of  what  is  going  on  in  this  neighbourhood. 
It  appeared  in  a  news-paper  publifhed  at  Wilkeibarre, 
on  the  Sufcjuehannah,  and  I  give  it  to  you  verbatim, 
becaufc,  being  written  by  an  American,  it  will  perhaps 
carry  more  weight  with  it  than  any  thing  I  could  fay 
on  the  fame  fubjedt. 

u  To  the  Printers  of  the  Wilkeibarre  Gazette. 
cc  Gentlemen, 

“  It  is  painful  to  refledl,  that  fpeculation  has  raged 
“  to  fuch  a  degree  of  late,  that  honed  indudry,  and 
“  all  the  humble  virtues  that  walk  in  her  train,  arc 
C£  difeouraged  and  rendered  unfafhionable. 

“  It  is  to  be  lamented  too,  that  dififipation  is  fooner 
“  introduced  in  new  fettlements  than  indudry  and 
£C  economy. 

“  I  have  been  led  to  thefe  reflexions  by  converling 
u  with  my  fon,  who  has  juft  returned  from  the  Lakes 
“  or  Genefee,  though  he  has  neither  been  to  the  one 
‘c  or  the  other ; — in  fhort,  he  has  been  to  Rath,  the 
i(  celebrated  Bath,  and  has  returned  both  a  fpecula- 
“  tor  and  a  gentleman  ;  having  fpent  his  money, 
“  fwopped  away  my  horfe,  caught  the  fever  and  ague, 
“  and,  what  is  infinitely  worfe,  that  horrid  diforder 
“  which  fome  call  the  terra-phobia.* 

“  We  can  hear  nothing  from  the  poor  creature 
ie  now  (in  his  ravings)  but  of  the  Captain  and  Billy 
“  — of  ranges — townfhips — numbers — thoufands— 
“  hundreds  — acres  —  Bath  —  fairs — races — heats — > 
“  bets — purfes  —  lilk  dockings — fortunes — fevers — ■ 
<c  agues,  See.  &c.  Sec,  My  fon  has  part  of  a  town- 
u  Chip  for  fale,  and  it  is  diverting  enough  to  hear 
“  him  narrate  its  pedigree,  qualities,  and  fituation. 
“  In  fine,  it  lies  near  Bath,  and  the  Captain  himfelf 

*  Our  farmer  does  not  feemto  have  well  understood  the  import 
of  this  word,  but  we  may  readily  guefsat  his  meaning. 

“  once 
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“  once  owned,  and  for  a  long  time  referved  it.  It 
es  coft  my  fon  but  five  dollars  per  acre ;  he  was  offered 
“  fix  in  half  a  minute  after  his  purchafe  ;  but  he  is 
“  pofftively  determined  to  have  eight,  betides  fome 
precious  referves.  One  thing  is  very  much  in  my 
*c  boy’s  favour — he  has  fix  years  credit.  Another 
thing  is  ffill  more  fo — he  is  not  worth  a  fous,  nor 
*4  ever  will  be  at  this  rate.  Previous  to  his  late  ex- 
curfion  the  lad  worked  well,  and  was  contented  at 
46  home  on  my  farm  :  but  now  work  is  out  of  the 
44  queffion  with  him.  There  is  no  managing  my  boy 
**  at  home  ;  thefe  golden  dreams  ffill  beckon  him 
ic  back  to  Bath,  where,  as  he  fays,  no  one  need  either 
44  work  or  ftarve ;  where,  though  a  man  may  have 
44  the  ague  nine  months  in  the  year,  he  may  confole 
64  himfelf  in  {pending  the  other  three  fafhionably  at 
the  races. 

•  \ 

44  A  Farmer 

Hanover ,  October  2bth}  1 796. 

The  town  of  Bath  Hands  on  a  plain,  furrounded 
on  three  tides  by  hills  of  a  moderate  height.  The 
plain  is  almoft  wholly  diveffed  of  its  trees  ;  but  the 
hills  are  ffill  uncleared,  and  have  a  very  pleating  ap¬ 
pearance  from  the  town.'  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  runs 
a  dream  of  pure  water,  over  a  bed  of  gravel,  which 
is  called  Conhodton  Creek.  There  is  a  very  con ff- 
dcrable  fali  in  this  creek  juft  above  the  town,  which 
affords  one  of  the  fineft  feats  for  mills  poffible.  Ex- 
tenfive  taw  and  flour  mills  have  already  been  eredted 
upon  it,  the  principal  law  in  the  former  of  which 
gave,  when  we  vifited  the  mill,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ffrokes  in  a  minute,  fufficient  to  cut,  in  the 
lame  fpace  of  time,  feven  fquare  feet,  luperficial 
meafurc,  of  oak  timber  ;  yet  the  miller  informed  us, 
that  when  the  water  was  high  it  would  cut  much 
falter. 

Conhodton  Creek,  about  twenty  miles  below  Bath, 
falls  into  Tyoga  River,  which,  after  a  courfe  of  about 
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thirty  miles,  empties  itfelf  into  the  eaftern  branch  of 
the  River  Sufquehannah.  During  floods  you  may  go 
down  in  light  bateaux  along  the  creek,  Tyoga  and 
Sufquehannah  rivers,  the  whole  way  from  Bath  to  the 
Chefapeak  Bay,  without  interruption  ;  and  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  there  is  generally  water  fufficient  for  canoes 
from  Bath  downwards ;  but  owing  to  the  great  drought 
that  prevailed  through  every  part  of  the  country  this 
year,  the  depth  of  water  in  the  creek  was  found  in- 
fufficient  to  float  even  a  canoe  of  the  fmaljeft  like. 
Had  it  been  practicable,  it  was  our  intention  to  have 
proceeded  from  Bath  by  water ;  but  finding  that  it 
was  not,  we  once  more  fet  off  on  foot,  and  purfued 
our  way  'along  the  banks  of  the  river  till  we  came  to 
a  final!  village  of  eight  or  ten  houfes,  called  New¬ 
town,  about  thirty  miles  diflant  from  Bath.  Here 
we  found  the  fiream  tolerably  deep,  and  the  people 
informed  us,  that  excepting  at  one  or  two  narrow 
fhoals,  they  were  certain  that  in  every  part  of  it,  lower 
down,  there  was  fufficient  water  for  canoes  ;  accord¬ 
ingly,  determined  to  be  our  own  watermen,  being 
five  in  number  including  our  fervants,  we  purchafed 
a  couple  of  canoes  from  two  farmers,  who  lived  on. 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  having  lafhed  them  to¬ 
gether,  in  order  to  render  them  more  fieady  and 
fafe,  we  put  our  baggage  on  board,  and  boldly  em¬ 
barked. 

It  was  about  three  o’clock  on  a  remarkably  clear 
though  cold  afternoon  that  we  left  the  village,  and 
the  current  being  ftrong,  we  hoped  to  be  able  to 
reach  before  night  a  tavern,  fituated,  as  we  were 
told,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  about  fix  miles  below 
Newtown.  For  the  firft  two  miles  we  got  on  ex¬ 
tremely  well ;  but  beyond  this  the  river  proving  to 
be  much  fhailower  than  we  had  been  led  to  believe., 
we  found  it  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  difficulty  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  Our  canoes  repeatedly  firuck  upon  the  fhoals, 
and  fo  much  time  was  confirmed  in  letting  them 
again  free,  that  before  we  had  accompliffied  more 
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than  two  thirds  of  our  voyage  the  day  clofed.  As 
night  advanced  a  very  fenfible  change  was  obfervable 
in  the  weather;  a  heavy  fhower  of  hail  came  pour- 
ing  down,  and,  involved  in  thick  darknefs,  whilft 
the  moon  was  obfeured  by  a  cloud,  our  canoes  were 
drifted  by  the  current,  to  which,  being  unable  to  fee 
our  way,  we  had  conligncd  them,  on  a  bank  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  In  endeavouring  to  extricate 
ourfelves  we  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  darknefs, 
took  a  wrong  direction,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few 
minutes  found  our  canoes  fo  firmly  wedged  in  the 
gravel  that  it  was  impoffible  to  move  them.  Nothing 
now  remained  to  be  done  but  for  every  one  of  us  to' 
jump  into  the  water,  and  to  put  his  (boulder  to  the 
canoes.  This  we  accordingly  did,  and  having  pre- 
vionfiy  unlafhed,  in  order  to  render  them  more 
manageable,  we  in  a  fhort  time  contrived  to  haul  one 
of  them  into  deep  water  ;  here,  however,  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  the  current  was  fo  great,  that  notwithtland- 
ing  all  our  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  the  canoe  was 
forcibly  fwept  away  from  us,  and  in  the  attempt  to 
hold  it  fa  ft  we  had  the  misfortune  to  fee  it  nearly 
tilled  with  water. 

Deprived  thus  of  one  of  our  canoes,  and  of  a  great 
part  of  our  baggage  in  it,  which,  for  ought  we  knew', 
was  irrecoverably  loft,  we  determined  to  proceed 
more  cautioufly  with  the  remaining  one  ;  having  re¬ 
turned,  therefore,  'to  the  bank,  w7e  carried  every 
thing  that  was  in  the  canoe  on  our  (boulders  to  the 
ihore,  which  was  about  forty  yards  diftant ;  no  very 
eafy  or  agreeable  talk,  as  the  water  reached  up  to 
our  waifts,  and  the  current  was  fo  ftrong  that  it  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  we  could  keep  our  feet. 
The  canoe  being  emptied,  we  brought  it,  as  nearly  as 
we  could  guefs,  to  the  fpot  where  the  other  one  had 
been  fwept  away  from  us,  and  one  of  the  party  then 
getting  into  it  with  a  paddle,  we  committed  it,  pur- 
fuant  to  his  defire,  to  the  ftream,  hoping  that  it 
would  be  carried  down  after  the  other,  and  that  thus 

we 
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We  fhould  be  able  to  recover  both  it  and  the  things 
which  it  contained.  In  a  few  feconds  the  dream 
carried  the  canoe  out  of  our  light,  for  the  moon  llione 
but  faintly  through  the  clouds,  and  being  all  of  us 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  river,  wc  could  not  but 
feel  foine  concern  for*  the  perfonal  fafety  of  our  com¬ 
panion.  Before  many  minutes,  however,  were  elapfed, 
we  had  the  fatisfadlion  of  hearing  his  voice  at  a  dif- 
lance,  and  having  made  the  beft  of  our  way  along 
the  fhore  to  the  fpot  from  whence  the  found  pro¬ 
ceeded,  we  had  the  fatisfadlion  to  find  that  he  had 
been  carried  in  fafety  clofe  befide  the  canoe  which 
had  been  loft  ;  we  were  not  a  little  pleafed  alfo  at 
finding  our  portmanteaus  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe, 
though  well  foaked  in  water;  but  fuch  of  our  clothes 
as  we  had  taken  off  preparatory  to  going  into  the 
water,  together  with  feveral  light  articles,  were  all 
loft. 

It  froze  fo  very  hard  now,  that  in  a  fevV  minutes 
our  portmanteaus,  and  fuch  of  our  garments  as  had 
been  wetted,  were  covered  with  a  coat  of  ice,  and 
our  limbs  were  quite  benumbed,  in  confequence  of 
our  having  waded  fo  often  through  the  river.  De~ 
flrous,  however,  as  we  were,  to  get  to  a  houfe,  we 
determined,  in  the  firft  in  fiance,  to  dilpofc  of  our 
baggage  in  a  fafe  place,  left  it  might  be  pillaged.  A 
deep  hollow  that  appeared  under  fotne  fallen  trees 
feemed  well  adapted  for  the  purpofe,  and  having 
fiowed  it  there,  and  covered  it  with  leaves,  we  ad¬ 
vanced  forward.  There  were  no  traces  whatfoeverof 
a  path  in  the  woods  where  we  landed,  and  for  up¬ 
wards  of  a  mile  we  had  to  force  our  way  through  the 
bufhes  along  the  banks  of  the  river;  but  at  the  end 
of  that  diftance  we  hit  upon  one,  which  in  a  fhort 
time  brought  us  to  a  miferable  little  log  houfe.  At 
this  houfe  no  accommodation  whatfoever  was  to  be 
had,  but  we  were  told,  that  if  we  followed  the  path 
through  the  woods  for  about  a  mile  farther,  we  fhould 
come  to  a  waggon  road,  upon  which  we  fhould  find 
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another  houfc,  where  probably  we  might  gain  ad¬ 
mittance.  We  reached  this  houfe  according  to  the 
directions  we  had  received  ;  we  readily  gained  ad¬ 
mittance  into  it,  and  the  blaze  of  an  immenfe  wood 
lire,  piled  half  way  up  the  chimney,  loon  made  us 
amends  for  what  we  had  fuffered  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  The  coldnefsof  the  air,  together  with 
the  fatigue  which  we  had  gone  through  in  the  courfe 
of  the  day,  had  by  this  time  given  a  keen  edge  to 
our  appetites ;  no  fooner  therefore  had  we  warmed 
ourfclvcs  than  we  began  to  make  enquiries  about 
what  we  could  get  to  fatisfy  the  calls  of  hunger;  but 
had  we  aiked  for  a  fheep  or  an  ox  for  fupper  at  an  inn 
in  England,  the  man  of  the  houfe  could  not,  I  verily 
believe,  have  been  more  amazed  than  was  our  Ame¬ 
rican  landlord'at  thefe  enquiries  :  “  The  women  were 
“  in  bed’" — “  He  knew  not  where  to  find  the  keys’' 
— “  He  did  not  believe  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
“  pantry” — 4‘  Provisions  were  very  foarce  in  the  coun- 

“  try” - “  If  he  gave  us  any  there  would  not  be 

“  enough  for  the  family  in  the  morning” — Such  were 
his  anfwcrs  to  us.  However  we  plied  him  fo  clofely, 
and  gave  him  fuch  a  pitiable  delcription  of  our  fuf- 
ferings,  that  at  length  he  was  moved  ;  the  keys  were 
found,  the  pantry  opened,  and  to  fatisfy  the  hunger 
of  live  hungry  young  men,  two  little  flour  cakes, 
fcarcely  as  big  as  a  man’s  hand  each,  and  about  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  were  brought  forth.  He 
vowed  he  could  give  us  nothing  more  ;  his  wife 
would  never  pardon  him  if  he  did  not  leave  enough 
for  their  breakfafts  in  the  morning  ;  obliged  therefore 
to  remain  fatisded,  we  eat  our  little  pittance,  and 
then  laid  ourfelves  down  to  reft  on  our  ikins,  which 
we  had  brought  with  us  on  our  fhoulders. 

In  the  morning  we  found  that  the  man  had  really 
made  an  accurate  report  of  the  Hate  of  his  pantry. 
There  was  barely  enough  in  it  for  the  family,  and 
unable  to  get  a  tingle  morfel  to  eat,  we  fet  out  for  the 
little  houfe  where  we  had  firil  Hopped  the  preceding 
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fiignt,  which  was  the  only  one  within  two  or  three 
miles,  there  hoping  to  find  the  inhabitants  better  pro¬ 
vided  for  :  not  a  bit  of  bread  however  was  to  be  had 
here  ;  but  the  woman  of  the  houle  told  us, that  (lie  had 
fome  Indian  corn  meal,  and  that  if  we  could  wait  for 
an  hour  or  two  (he  would  bake  a  loaf  for  us.  This 
was  mod  grateful  intelligence  :  we  only  begged  of 
her  to  make  it  large  enough,  and  then  fet  off  to 
fearch  in  the  interim  for  our  canoes  and  baggage. 
At  feveral  other  places,  in  going  down  the  Sufque- 
hannah,  we  afterwards  found  an  equal  lcarcity  of 
proviftons  with  what  we  did  in  this  neighbourhood. 
One  morning  in  particular,  after  having  proceeded 
for  about  four  or  five  miles  in  our  canoe,  we  flopped 
to  breakfaft  ;  but  nothing  eatable  was  there  to  be 
had  at  the  fir  ft  houle  vve  went  to,  except  a  few  po¬ 
tatoes  that  were  roafting  before  the  fire.  The  people 
very  cheerfully  gave  us  two  or  three,  and  told  us  at 
the  fame  time,  that  if  we  went  to  fome  houfes  at  the 
opposite  fide  of  the  river  we  fhould  moft  probably 
find  better  fare :  we  did  fo  ;  but  here  the  inhabitants 
were  ltill  more  deftitute.  On  aiking  them  where  we 
fhould  be  likely  to  get  any  thing  to  eat,  an  old  wo¬ 
man  anfwered,  that  if  vve  went  to  a  village  about 
four  miles  lower  down  the  river,  we  fhould  find  a 
houfe,  fhe  believed,  where  “  they  did  keep  victuals'” 
an  expreftion  fo  remarkable  that  I  could  not  help 
noting  it  down  immediately.  We  reached  this  houfe, 
and  finding  it  well  ftocked  with  proviftons  of  every 
kind,  took  care  to  provide  ourfelves,  not  only  with 
what  we  wanted  for  immediate  ule,  but  alfo  with 
what  we  might  want  on  a  future  occafton,  in  cafe 
wc  came  to  any  place  equally  deftitute  of  proviftons 
as  thofe  which  we  had  before  flopped  at ;  a  precau¬ 
tion  that  was  far  from  proving  unneceftary. 

But  to  return.  We  found  our  canoes  and  bag¬ 
gage  juft  as  we  had  left  them,  and  having  embarked 
once  more,  we  made  the  heft  of  our  way  down  to 
the  houfe  where  we  had  befpoke  breakfaft,  which 
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flood  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  people  here 
were  extremely  civil  ;  they  affiftcd  us  in  making' 
frefh  paddles,  in  lieu  of  thofe  which  we  had  loft  the 
night  before;  and  for  the  trifle  which  we  gave  them 
above  what  they  afked  us  for  our  breakfafts  they  were 
very  thankful,  a  moft  unufual  circumftance  in  the 
United  States. 

After  breakfaft  we  purfued  our  way  for  about  feven 
miles  down  the  river,  but  in  the  courfe  of  this  dis¬ 
tance  we  were  obliged  to  get  into  the  water  more 
than  a  dozen  different  times,  I  believe,  to  drag  the 
canoes  over  the  fhoals  ;  in  fhort,  by  the  time  we 
arrived  at  a  houfe  in  the  afternoon,  \ve  were  fo  com¬ 
pletely  difgufted  with  our  water  conveyance,  that 
had  we  not  been  able  to  procure  two  men,  as  we  did 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  conduct  our  canoes  to  the 
mouth  of  Tayoga  River,  where  there  was  reafon  to 
imagine  that  the  water.would  be  found  deeper,  we 
fhould  certainly  have  left  them  behind  us.  Thomen 
fet  out  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  fome  time  afterwards  on  foot  along  the  banks, 
but  fo  difficult  was  the  navigation,  that  we  reached 
Tyoga  Point  or  Lochartzburg,  a  fmall  town  built  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  feveral  hours  before  them. 

On  arriving  at  this  place,  we  heard  to  our  difap- 
pointment,  that  the  Sufquehannah,  although  gene¬ 
rally  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  navigable  for  boats 
drawing  four  feet  water,  was  now  nearly  as  low  as 
the  Tyoga  River,  fo  that  in  many  places,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  rapids,  there  was  fcarcely  fufffcient  water 
to  float  a  canoe  over  the  tharp  rocks  with  which  the 
bed  of  the  river  abounds  ;  in  fine,  we  were  informed 
that  the  channel  was  now  intricate  and  dangerous, 
and  that  noperfon  unacquainted  with  the  river  could 
attempt  to  proceed  down  it  without  great  rifk ;  we 
found  no  difficulty,  however,  in  hiring  from  amongft 
the  watermen  accuftomed  to  ply  on  the  river,  a  man 
that  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  it ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  exchanged  our  two  canoes,  purfuant  to  his  ad- 
;  .  _  vice. 
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vice,  for  one  of  a  very  large  fize,  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  us  all  conveniently,  we  renewed  our  voyage. 

From  Locbartzburg  to  Wilkfbarre,  or  Wyoming, 
fituated  on  the  fouth-eaft  tide  of  the  Sufquehannah, 
the  diftance  is  about  ninety  miles,  and  when  the 
river  is  full,  and  the  current  of  courfe  drong,  as  is 
ufually  the  cafe  in  the  fall  and  fpring  of  the  year 
you  may  go  down  the  whole  of  this  didance  in  one 
day  ;  but  owing  to  the  lownefs  of  the  water  we  were 
no  lefs  than  four  days  performing  the  voyage,  though 
we  made  the  utmoft  expedition  pofdble.  In  many 
parts  of  the  river,  indeed,  we  found  the  current  very 
rapid;  at  the  Falls  of  Wyaludng,  for  inftance,  we 
were  carried  down  three  or  four  miles  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  :  but  in  other  places,  where  the 
river  was  deep,  fcarcely  any  current  was  perceptible 
in  it,  and  we  were  obliged  to  work  our  way  with 
paddles.  The  bed  bf  the  river  abounds  with  rock 
and  gravel,  and  the  water  is  fo  tranfparent,  that  in 
many  parts,  where  it  mud  have  been  at  lead  twenty 
feet  deep,  the  fmallcd  pebble  was  didinguilhable  at 
the  bottom.  The  width  of  the  river  varies  from  fifty 
to  three  hundred  yards,  and  fcarcely  any  dream  in 
America  has  a  more  irregular  courfe  ;  in  fome  places 
it  runs  in  a  diredtion  diametrically  oppodte  to  what 
it  does  in  others.  The  country  through  which  this 
(the  eadern)  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah  pafles,  is 
extremely  uneven  and  rugged  ;  indeed,  from  Loc- 
hartzburgh  till  within  a  fhort  didance  of  Wilkfbarre, 
it  is  bounded  the  entire  way  by  deep  mountains 
cither  on  the  one  dde  or  the  other.  The  mountains 
are  never  to  be  met  with  at  both  ddes  of  the  fame 
part  of  the  river,  except  it  be  at  places  where  the 
river  takes  a  very  fudden  bend  ;  but  wherever  you 
perceive  a  range  of  mountains  on  one  fide,  you  are 
lure  to  find  an  extendve  plain  on  the  oppodte  one  ; 
fcarcely  in  any  part  do  the  mountains  extend  for 
more  than  one  mile  together  on  the  fame  dde  of  the 
river,  and  in  many  indances,  during  the  courfe  of 
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one  mile,  you  will  perceive  more  than  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  changes  of  the  mountains  from  one  tide  to 
the  other.  It  may  readily  be  imagined,  from  this 
defeription  of  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Sufque- 
hannah,  that  the  feenery  along  it  muft  be  very  fine; 
and,  indeed,  I  think  there  is  no  river  in  America 
that  abounds  with  fuch  a  variety  and  number  of 
picturefque  views.  At  every  bend  the  profpecl  varies, 
and  there  is  fcarcely  a  fpot  between  Lochartzburg 
and  Wilkefbarre  where  the  painter  would  not  find  a 
fubjcct  well  worthy  of  his  pencil.  The  mountains, 
covered  with  bold  rocks  and  woods,  afford  the  fined; 
foreground  imaginable;  the  plains,  adorned  with  cul¬ 
tivated  fields  and  patches  of  wood,  and  watered  by 
the  noble  river,  of  which  you  catch  a  glimpfe  here 
and  there,  fill  up  the  middle  part  of  the  landfcape  ; 
and  the  blue  hills,  peeping  up  at  a  difiance,  termi¬ 
nate  the  view  in  the  moft  pleating  manner. 

The  country  bordering  upon  the  Sulquehannah 
abounds  with  deer,  and  as  we  pafied  down  we  met 
with  numberlefs  parties  of  the  country  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  driving  thefe  animals.  The  deer,  on  being 
purfued  in  the  neighbouring  country,  immediately 
make  for  the  river,  where  men  being  concealed  in 
bufhes  placed  on  the  firand,  at  the  part  to  which  it  is 
expended  they  will  come  down,  take  the  opportunity 
of  fhooting  them  as  foon  as  they  enter  the  water. 
Should  the  deer  not  happen  to  come  near  thefe  am- 
bufhes,  the  hunters  then  follow  them  in  canoes  :  it 
feldom  happens  that  they  efcape  after  having  once 
taken  to  the  water. 

Very  fine  fifh  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  Suf- 
quehannah,  and  the  river  is  much  frequented  by 
wild  fowl,  particularly  by  the  canvals  back  duck. 

The  whole  way  between  Lochartzburg  and  Wilkef¬ 
barre  are  fettlemcnts  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  at  no 
great diftance  from  each  other;  there  are  alfo  feveral 
fmall  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  principal 
one  is  French  Town,  fituated  within  a  Ihort  diftance 
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ef  the  Falls  of  Wyalufing,  on  the  weflern  fide  of  the 
river.  This  town  was  laid  out  at  the  expence  of  fe- 
veral  philanthropic  perfons  in  Pennfylvania,  who  en¬ 
tered  into  a  fubfeription  for  the  purpofe,  as  a  place 
of  retreat  for  the  unfortunate  French  emigrants  who 
fled  to  America.  The  town  contains  about  fifty  log 
houfes  ;  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  a  con- 
fiderable  track  of  land  has  been  purchafed  adjoining 
to  it,  which,  has  been  divided  into  farms.  The 
French  fettled  here  feem,  however,  to  have  no  great 
inclination  or  ability  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  let  their  lands  at  a  iinall 
yearly  rent  to  Americans,  and  amufe  themfelves  with 
driving  deer,  fifhing,  and  fowling  ;  they  live  entirely 
to  themfelves ;  they  hate  the  Americans,  and  the 
Americans  in  the  neighbourhood  hate,  and  accufe 
them  of  being  an  idle  diflipated  fet.  The  manners 
of  the  two  people  are  fo  very  different  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  they  fhould  ever  agree. 

Wilkefbarre,  formerly  Wyoming,  is  the  chief  town 
of  Lucerne  county.  It  isfituated  on  a  plain,  bounded 
on  one  fide  by  the  Sufquehannah,  and  on  the  other 
by  .a  range  of  mountains,  and  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  wooden  dwelling  houfes,  a  church, 
court  houfe,  and  gaol.  It  was  here  that  the  dreadful 
maffacre  was  committed,  during  the  American  war, 
by  the  Indians  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Butler, 
which  is  recorded  in  mod  of  the  hiflori.es  of  the  war, 
and  which  will  for  ever  remain  a  blot  on  the  Englifh 
annals.  Several  of  the  houfes  in  which  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  victims  retired  to  defend  themfelves,  on  being 
refuted  all  quarter,  are  ltill  Handing,  perforated  in 
every  part  with  balls  ;  the  remains  of  others  that 
were  fet  on  fire  are  alfo  ftill  to  be  feen,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  will  on  no  account  fuffer  them  to  be  re¬ 
paired.  The  Americans  are  equally  tenacious  of  the 
ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia. 

It  was  our  intention  at  firft  to  have  proceeded 
.down  the  river  from  hence  as  far  as  Sunburg,  or 
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Harrifburgh  ;  but  the  weather  being  now  fo  cold  as  to 
render  a  water  conveyance,  efpecially  a  canoe,  where 
you  are  always  obliged  to  fit  very  ftill,  extremely  dif- 
agreeable,  we  determined  to  crofs  the  Blue  Mountains 
to  Bethlehem  in  Pennfylvania,  fituated  about  fixty- 
five  miles  to  the  fouth-eafi:  of  Wilkefbarre  ;  we  ac¬ 
cordingly  hired  borfes,  as  we  had  done  on  a  former 
oecalien,  to  carry  our  baggage,  and  proceeded  our- 

felvcs  on  foot.  We  fet  out  in  the  afternoon,  the  day 

*  * 

after  that  on  which  we  terminated  our  voyage,  and 
before  evening  crofted  the  ridge  of  mountains  which 
bounds  the  plain  of  Wilkefbarre.  Thefe  mountains, 
which  are  extremely  rugged  and  ffony,  abound  with 
iron  ore  and  coal  ;  for  the  manufacture  of  the  former 
fevera!  forges  have  been  eftablifhed,  but  no  ufe  is 
made  of  the  coal,  there  being  plenty  of  wood  as  yet 
in  the  country,  which  is  efteemed  much' more  agree¬ 
able  fuel.  From  the  top  of  them  you  have  a  very 
grand  view  of  the  plain  below,  on  which  ftands  the 
toton  of  Wilkefbarre,  and  of  the  river  Sufquehannah, 
which  may  be  traced  above  the  town,  winding  atnidft 
the  hills  for  a  great  number  of  miles. 

The  country  beyond  the  mountains  is  extremely 
rough,  and  but  very  thinly  fettled,  of  courfe  ftill 
much  wooded.  The  people,  at  the  few  houfes  feat- 
tered  through  it,  appeared  to  live  much  better  than 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of  the  States  which 
I  before  palled  through.  At  every  houfe  where  we 
Hopped  we  found  abundance  of  good  bread,  butter, 
tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  venifon  ;  and  indeed  we 
fared  fumptiioufly  here,  in  comparifon  to  what  we 
had  done  for  many  weeks  preceding. 

The  woods  in  many  parts  of  this  country  conlilted 
nlmoft  wholly  of  hemlock  trees,  which  are  of  the  pine 
fpecics,  and  grow  only  on  poor  ground.  Many  of 
them  were  of  an  unufually  large  lize,  and  their  tops 
fo  elofely  matted  together,  that  after  having  entered 
into  the  depth  of  the  woods  you  could  fee  the  fky  in 
but  very  few  places.  The  brulh  wood  under  thefe 
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trees,  different  from  what  I  ever  faw  elfewhere,  con- 
lilted  for  the  moft  part  of  the  oleander  and  of  the 
kalmia  laurel,  whofe  deep  green  ferved  to  render  the 
gloom  of  the  woods  dill  more  folemn  ;  indeed  they 
feemed  completely  to  anfwer  the  defeription  given  by 
the  poets  of  the  facrcd  groves  ;  and  it  were  impof- 
fible  to  enter  them  without  being  ft  ruck  with  awe. 

About  twenty  miles  before  you  come  to  Bethle¬ 
hem,  in  going  thither  from  Wilkefbarre,  you  crofs  the 
ridge  of  Blue  Mountains  at  what  is  called  the  Wind 
Gap  ;  how  it  received  that  name  I  never  could  learn. 
This  gap  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  it  exhibits  a  tre- 
mendoufly  wild  and  rugged  feene.  The  road  docs  not 
run  at  the  bottom  of  the  gap,  but  along  the  edge  of 
the  fouth  mountain,  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  up. 
Above  you  on  the  right,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but 
broken  rocks  and  trees,  and  on  the  left  you  look 
down  a  deep  precipice.  The  rocks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  precipice  have  every  appearance,  it  is  faid  (for  we 
did  not  defeend  into  it)  of  having  been  walked  by 
water  for  ages  ;  and  from  hcr*ce  it  has  been  conjec¬ 
tured  that  this  mud  have  been  the  original  channel 

O 

of  the  River  Delaware,  which  now  paffes  through  the 
ridge,  at  a  place  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  weft. 
Whether  this  were  the  cafe  or  not  it  is  impofbble  to 
determine  at  this  day  ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  country  on  each  fide  of  the  Delaware, 
that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  this  quarter, 
in  confequence  of  forne  vad  inundation. 

On  the  Atlantic  fide  of  the  mountains  the  country 
is  much  lefs  rugged  than  on  the  oppodte  one,  and  it 
is  more  cleared  and  much  more  thickly  fettled  :  the 
inhabitants  are  for  the  moft  part  of  German  extrac¬ 
tion. 

Bethlehem  is  the  principal  fettlement,  in  North 
America,  of  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren.  It 
is  mod:  agreeably  fituated  on  a  riling  ground,  bounded 
on  one  dde  by  the  River  Leheigh,  which  falls  into 
the  Delaware,  and  on  the  other  by  a  crcck,  which 

has 
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has  a  very  rapid  current,  and  affords  excellent  feats 
for  a  great  number  of  mills.  The  town  is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  contains  about  eighty  flrong  built  done 
dwelling  houfes  and  a  large  church.  Three  of  the 
dwelling  houfes  are  very  fpacious  buildings,  and  are 
appropriated  refpeClively  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
unmarried  young  rnen  of  the  fociety,  of  the  unmarried 
females,  and  of  the  widows.  In  thefe  houfes  differ¬ 
ent  manufactures  are  carried  on.  and  the  inmates  of 
each  are  fubjeCt  to  a  difeipline  approaching  fomewhat 
tb  that  of  a  monadic  inditution.  They  eat  together  in 
a  refeCtory  ;  they  fieep  in  dormitories  ^  they  attend 
morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the  chapel  of  the 
houfe ;  they  work  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in 
the  day  ;  and  they  have  dated  intervals  allotted  to 
them  for  recreation.  They  are  not  fubjeCted,  by  the 
rules  of  the  fociety,  to  perpetual  confinement ;  but 
they  feldom,  notwithdanding,  go  beyond  the  bounds 
of  their  walks  and  gardens,  except  it  be  occadojially 
to  vidt  their  friends  in  the  town. 

The  Moravians,  though  they  do  not  enjoin  celi¬ 
bacy,  yet  think  it  highly  meritorious,  and  the  young 
perfons  of  different  fexes  have  but  very  little  in- 
tcrcourfe  with  each  other ;  they  never  enter  each 
other’s  houfes,  and  at  church  they  are  obliged  to  fit 
feparate  ;  it  is  only  in  confequence  of.his  having  feen 
her  at  a  diftance,  perhaps,  that  a  batchelor  is  induced 
to  propofe  for  a  young  woman  in  marriage,  and  he 
is  not  permitted  to  offer  his  propofals  in  peribn  to  the 
objeCt  of  his  choice,  but  merely  through  the  medium 
of  the  fuperintendant  of  the  female  houfe.  If  from 
the  report  of  the  elders  and  wardens  of  the  fociety  it 
appears  to  the  fuperintendant  that  he  is  able  to  main¬ 
tain  a  wife,  flie  then  acquaints  her  protegee  with  the 
offer,  and  fhould  flic  confent,  they  are  married  im¬ 
mediately,  but  if  fhe  do  not,  the  fuperintendant  fe- 
IcCts  another  female  from  the  houfe,  whom  fhe  ima¬ 
gines  would  be  fuitable  to  the  young  man,  and  on 
his  approval  of  her  they  are  as  quiickJy  married.  Hady 
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ns  thefe  marriages  are,  they  are  never  known  to  be 
attended  with  unhappinefs ;  for  being  taught  from 
their  earliefl  infancy  to  keep  thofe  paflions  under 
controul,  which  occafion  fo  much  mifchief  amongft 
the  mafs  of  mankind  ;  being  inured  to  regular  habits 
of  in  du  (fry,  and  to  a  quiet  lober  life;  and  being  in 
their  peaceable  and  retired  fettlements  out  of  the 
reach  of  thofe  temptations  which  perfons  are  expofed 
to  who  launch  forth  into  the  buly  world,  and  who 
mingle  with  the  multitude,  the'  parties  meet  with 
nought  through  life  to  interrupt  their  domeflic  re- 
pofe.  # 

Attached  to  the  young  men’s  and  to  the  young 
women’s  houfes  there  are  boarding  fchools  for  boys 
and  girls,  under  the  direction  of  proper  teachers, 
which  are  alfo  infpedted  by  the  elders  and  wardens  of 
the  focietv.  Thefe  fchools  are  in  great  repute,  and 
not  only  the  children  of  Moravians  arc  lent  to  them, 
but  alfo  thofe  of  many  genteel  perfons  of  a  different 
perfualion,  refident  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
other  towns  in  the  neighbouring  States.  The  boys 
are  inflrudted  in  the  Latin,  German,  French,  and 
Englifh  languages;  arithmetic,  mufic,  drawing,  &c.  ; 
the  girls  are  likewife  inftrudted  in  thefe  different 
languages  and  fcicnces,  and,  in  fhort,  in  every  thing 
that  is  ufually  taught  at  a  female  boarding  fchool, 
except  dancing.  When  of  a  fufficient  age  to  provide 
for  themfelves,  the  young  women  of  the  fociety  are 
admitted  into  the  houfe  deftined  for  their  accommo¬ 
dation,  where  embroidery,  fine  needle-work,  carding, 
lpinning,  knitting,  &c.  See.  and  other  works  fuitable 
to  females,  are  carried  on.  A  leparate  room  is  allotted 
for  every  different  bufinefs,  and  a  female,  fomewhat 
older  than  the  red,  prefides  in  it,  to  infpect  the  work, 
and  preferve  regularity.  Perfons  are  appointed  to  dif- 
pofe  of  the  feveral  articles  manufactured  in  the  houfe, 
and  the  money  which  they  produce  is  diffributed 
amongft  the  individuals  engaged  in  manufacturing 
them,  who,  after  paying  a  certain  fum  towards  the 

maintenance 
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maintenance  of  the  houfe,  and  a  certain  fum  betides 
into  the  public  fund  of  the  fociety,  are  allowed  to  keep 
the  remainder  for  themfelves. 

After  the  boys  have  fmithed  their  fchool  education, 
they  are  apprenticed  to  the  bufinefs  which  accords 
molt  with  their  inclination.  Should  this  be  a  bufi¬ 
nefs  or  trade  that  is  carried  on  in  the  young  men's 
houfe,  they  at  once  go  there  to  learn  it,  but  if  at  the 
houfe  of  an  individual  in  the  town,  they  only  board 
and  lodge  at  the  young  men’s  houfe.  If  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  agricultural  purfuits,  they  are  then  put  under 
the  c^j*e  of  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  lociety.  The 
young  men  fubferibe  to  the  fupport  of  their  houfe, 
and  to  the  public  fund,  juft  as  the  young  women  do  ; 
the  widows  do  the  fame  ;  and  every  individual  in  the 
town  likewife  contributes  a  finall  fum  weekly  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  fociety. 

Situated  upon  the  creek,  which  fkirts  the  town, 
there  is  a  flour  mill,  a  faw  mill,  an  oil  mill,  a  fulling 
mill,  a  mill  for  grinding  bark  and  dye  fluff,  a  tan 
yard,  a  currier’s  yard  ;  and  on  the  Leheigh  River  an 
extenfive  brewery,  at  which  very  good  malt  liquor  is 
manufactured.  Thefe  mills,  8cc.  belong  to  the  fociety 
at  large,  and  the  profits  arifing  from  them,  the  per- 
fons  feverally  employed  in  conducting  them  being 
firft  handlbmely  rewarded  for  their  for  vices,  are  paid 
into  the  public  fund.  The  lands  for  fome  miles 
round  the  town,  which  are  highly  improved,  likewife 
belong  to  the  fociety,  as  does  alfo  the  tavern,  and  the 
profits  arifing  from  them  are  difpofed  of  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  arifing  from  the  mills,  the  perfons 
employed  in  managing  the  farms,  and  attending  to 
the  tavern,  being  nothing  more  than  Rewards  or 
agents  of  the  fociety,  The  fund  thus  raifed  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  relieving  the  diflrefled  brethren  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  forming  new  fet- 
tlements,  and  in  defraying  the  expcnce  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  for  the  purpofe  of  propagating  the  gofpel  amongft 
the  heathens. 
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The  tavern  at  Bethlehem  is  very  commodious,  and 
it  is  the  neatefl  and  belt  conducted  one,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  that  I  ever  met  with  in  any  part  of  America. 
Having  communicated  to  the  landlord,  on  arriving  at 
it,  our  with  to  fee  the  town  and  public  buildings,  he 
immediately  difpatched  a  meffenger  for  one  of  the 
elders,  and  in  lets  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  brother 
Thomas,  a  lively  frefh  coloured  little  man,  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  entered  the  room  :  he  was  drelled 
in  a  plain  blue  coat  and  waiftcoat,  brown  corderoy 
breeches,  and  a  large  round  hat ;  there  was  good- 
nefs  and  innocence  in  his  looks,  and  his  manners  were 
fo  open  and  unconstrained,  that  it  was  impoffible  not 
to  become  familiar  with  him  at  once.  When  we 

if 

were  ready  to  tally  forth,  he  placed  himfelf  between 
two  of  us,  and  leaning  on  our  arms,  and  chatting 
without  ceremony,  he  conducted*  us  firft  to  the  young' 
women’s  houfe.  Here  we  were  (hewn  into  a  neat 
parlour,  whilil  brother  Thomas-went  to  afk  permiffion 
for  us  to  fee  the  houfe.  In  a  few  minutes  the  fuper- 
intendant  herfelf  came;  brother  Thomas  introduced 
her  to  us,  and  accompanied  by  them  both  we  vifited 
the  different  apartments. 

The  houfe  is  extend ve,  and  the  paflages  and  flair- 
cafes  are  commodious  and  airy,  but  the  work  rooms 
are  final  I,  and  to  fnch  a  pitch  were  they  heated  by 
ftoves,  that  on  entering  into  them  at  firff  we  could 
fcarcely  breathe.  The  ftoves,  which  they  ufe,  are, 
built  in  the  German  ftyle.  The  fire  is  inclofed  in  a 
large  box  or  cafe  formed  of  glazed  tiles,  and  the  warm 
air  is  thence  conducted,  through  flues,  into  firnilar 
large  cafes  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  by 
which  means  every  part  is  rendered  equally  warm. 
About  a  dozen  females  or  more,  nearly  of  the  fame 
age,  were  feated  at  work  in  each  apartment.  The  en¬ 
trance  of ftrangers  did  not  interrupt  them  in  the  leaf!; 
they  went  on  with  their  work,  and  except  the  infpec- 
trefs,  who  never  failed  politely  to  rife  and  fpeak  to  us? 
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they  did  not  even  feem  to  take  any  notice  of  our  being 
in  the  room. 

The  drefs  of  the  dderhood,  though  not  quite  uni¬ 
form,  is  very  nearly  fo.  They  wear  plain  calico, 
linen,  or  ftutf  gowns,  with  aprons,  and  clofe  tight 
linen  caps,  made  with  a  peak  in  front,  and  tied  under 
the  chin  with  a  piece  of  ribband.  Pink  ribbands  are 
laid  to  be  worn  as  a  badge  by  tliofe  who  are  inclined 
to  marry  ;  however,  I  obferved  that  all  the  unmarried 
women  wore  them,  not  excepting  thole  whole  age 
and  features  feemed  to  have  excluded  them  from  every 
chance  of  becoming  the  votaries  of  Hymen. 

The  dormitory  of  the  female  houfe  is  a  very  fpa- 
cious  apartment  in  the  upper  dory,  which  is  aired  by 
a  large  ventilator  in  the  ceiling.  It  contains  about 
fifty  boarded  beds  without  tellers,  each  calculated  to 
hold  one  perfon.  They  deep  here  during  winter 
time  in  the  German  fiyie,  between  two  feather  beds, 
to  which  the  fheets  and  blankets  are  ditched  fad  ;  in 
fummer  time  the  heat  is  too  great  here  to  admit  even 
of  a  dngle  blanket. 

After  having  gone  through  the  different  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  female  houfe,  we  were  conducted  by 
the  fuperintendant  into  a  fort  of  ihop,  where  different 
little  articles  of  fancy  work,  manufactured  by  the 
dderhood,  arc  laid  out  to  the  bed  advantage.  It  is 
always  expected  that  drangers  vifiting  the  houfe  will 
lay  out  lome  triding  dim  here  ;  and  this  is  the  only 
reward  which  any  member  of  the  fociety  expects  for 
the  trouble  of  conducting  a  dranger  throughout  every 
part  of  the  town. 

The  houfe  of  the  dderhood  exhibits  a  picture  of 
the  utmoit  neatnefs  and  regularity,  as  do  likewife  the 
young  men's  and  the  widows  houfes  ;  and  indeed  the 
lame  may  be  faid  of  every  private  houfe  throughout 
the  town.  The  mills,  brewery y  &c.  which  are  built 
on  the  mod  approved  plans,  are  alfo  kept  in  the  very 
neateft  order. 

Brother 
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Brother  Thomas,  after  having  (hewn  us  the  dif¬ 
ferent  public  buildings  and  works,  next  introduced 
us  into  the  houfes  of  feveral  of  the  married  men, 
that  were  moil  diftinguifhed  for  their  ingenuity,  and 
in  fame  of  them,  particularly  at  the  houfc  of  a  ca¬ 
binet  maker,  we  were  entertained  with  very  curious 
pieces  of  workmanfhip.  This  cabinet  maker  brought 
us  a  book  of  Indian  ink  and  tinted  drawings,  his  own 
performances,  which  would  have  been  a  credit  to  a 
perfon  in  his  htuation  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  manufactures  in  <reneral  carried  on  at  Beth- 
fehem  confift  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  hats,  cot¬ 
ton  and  worfted  caps  and  dockings,  gloves,  fhoes, 
carpenters,  cabinet  makers,  and  turners  work,  clocks* 
and  a  few  other  articles  of  hardware.  See.  Sec. 

The  church  is  a  plain  building  of  done,  adorned 
with  pictures  from  facred  hidory.  It  is  furnifhed 
with  a  tolerable  organ,  as  likewife  are  the  chapels  of 
the  young  men’s  and  young  women’s  houfes  ;  they  ac¬ 
company  their  hymns,  befides,  with  violoncellos,  vio¬ 
lins,  dutes,  &c.  The  whole  fociety  attends  the  church 
-on  a  Sunday,  and  when  any  one  of  the  fociety  dies, 
all  the  remaining  members  attend  his  funeral,  which 
is  conducted  with  great  folemnity,  though  with  little 
pomp  :  they  never  go  into  mourning  tor  their  de¬ 
parted  friends. 

.  Every  houfe  in  the  town  is  fnpplied  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  excellent  water  from  a  fpring,  which  is  forced 
through  pipes  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  machine 
worked  by  water,  and  which  is  dtuated  on  the  banks 
of  the  creek.  Some  of  the  houfes  are  fupplied  with 
water  in  every  room.  The  machine  is  very  Ample, 
and  would  eadly  raife  the  water  of  the  fpring,  if  ne- 
celtary,  feveral  hundred  feet. 

The  fpring  from  whence  the  houfes  are  fupplied 
with  water  hands  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town, 
and  over  it,  a  large  hone  with  very  thick  walls,  is 
ereCted.  Houfes  like  this  are  very  common  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  they  are  called  fpring  houfes,  and  are  built  for 
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the  purpofe  of  preferring  meat,  milk,  butter,  &c. 
during  the  heats  of  trimmer.  This  fpring  houle  in 
Bethlehem  is  common  to  the  whole  town  ;  a  fhelf 
or  board  in  it  is  allotted  to  each  family,  and  though 
there  is  no  watch  placed  over  it,  and  the  door  be  only 
fecured  by  a  latch,  yet  every  perfon  is  certain  of  find¬ 
ing,  when  he  comes  for  it,  his  plate  of  butter  or  bowl 
of  milk,  &c.  exactly  in  the  fame  date  as  when  he  put 
it  in. 

The  Moravians  flatly  to  render  their  conduct 
ftrictly  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  Chriftiari 
religion  ;  but  very  different  notions,  notwithftanding, 
are,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  entertained  rcfpehling 
fome  of  their  tenets.  Every  unprejudiced  perfon, 
however,  that  has  vifited  their  fettlements  mull  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  their  moral  condudl  is  truly  excel¬ 
lent,  and  is  fuch  as  would,  if  generally  adopted,  make 
men  happy  in  the  extreme.  They  live  together  like 
members  of  one  large  family  ;  the  mod  perfedl  har¬ 
mony  fublifts  between  them,  and  they  feem  to  have 
but  one  wifh  at  heart,  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel, 
and  the  good  of  mankind.  They  arc  in  general  of 
a  grave  turn  of  mind  but  nothing  of  that  ftiffnefs, 
or  of  that  a ffe died  Angularity, ’or  pride,  as  I  will  call 
it,  prevalent  among!!  the  Quakers,  is  obfcrvable  in 
their  manners.  Wherever  their  fociety  has  extended 
itfelf  in  America,  the  mod  happy  confequcnces  have 
refulted  from  it ;  good  order  and  regularity  have  be¬ 
come  confpicuous  in  the  behaviour  of  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  arts  and  manufadl ures  have 
been  introduced  into  the  country. 

As  the  whole  of  the  plot  of  ground,  on  which 
Bethlehem  hands,  belongs  to  the  lociety,  as  well  as 
the  lands  fora  conliderable  way  round  the  town,  the 
Moravians  here  are  not  liable  to  be  troubled  by  in¬ 
truders  ;  but  any  perfon  that  will  conform  to  their 
line  of  conducS!  will  be  received  into  their  fociety 
with  readinefsand  cordiality.  They  appeared  to  take 
the  greateft  delight  in  fhewing  us  their  town,  and 
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every  thing  belonging  to  it,  and  at  parting  lamented 
much  that  we  could  not  fray  longer  with  them,  to  fee 
dill  more  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  fociety. 

They  do  not  feem  defirous  of  adding  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  houfes  in  Bethlehem  ;  but  whenever  there  is 
an  increafe  of  people,  they  fend  them  off  to  another 
part  of  the  country,  there  to  form  a  new  fettlemcnt. 
Since  Bethlehem  was  founded,  they  have  eftablifhed 
two  other  towns  in  Pennfylvania,  Nazareth  and  Lo 
tit z.  The  former  of  thefe  itands  at  the  diftanoe  of 
about  ten  miles  from  Bethlehem,  and  in  coming  down 
from  the  Blue  Mountains  you  pafs  through  it ;  it  is 
about  half  the  fizc  of  Bethlehem,  and  built  much  on 
the  fame  plan.  Letitz  is  fituated  at  a  didance  of 
about  ten  miles  from  Lancafter. 

The  country  for  many  miles  round  Bethlehem  is 
mod  pleafingly  diverfified  with  riling  grounds;  the 
foil  is  rich,  and  better  cultivated  than  any  part  of 
America  I  before  law.  Until  within  a  few  years  pad 
this  neighbourhood  has  been  didinguifhed  for  the  fa- 
lubrityofits  climate,  but  fevers,  chiefly  bilious  and 
intermittent,  have  increafed  to  a  very  great  degree 
of  late,  and,  indeed,  not  only  here,  but  in  many 
other  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  which  have  been  long 
fettled.  During  the  lad  autumn,  more  people  dif¬ 
fered  from  ficknefs  in  the  well  cultivated  parts  of  the 
country  than  had  ever  been  remembered.  Various 
reafons  have  been  afiigned  for  this  increafe  of  fevers 
in  Pennfylvania,  but  it  appears  mod  probably  to  be 
owing  to  the  unequal  quantities  of  rain  that  have 
fallen  of  late  years,  and  to  the  unprecedented  mild- 
nefs  of  the  winters. 

Bethlehem  is  vifited  during  dimmer  time  by  great 
numbers  of  people  from  the  neighbouring  large 
towns,  who  are  led  thither  by  curiodty  or  pleafure  ; 
and  regularly,  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year,  a 
public  dage  waggon  runs  between  it  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  We  enagaged  this  carriage  to  ourfelves,  and 
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early"on  the  fecond  day  from  that  on  which  we  quitted 

Bethlehem,  reached  the  capital,  after  an  abfence  of 

fomewhat  more  than  five  months. 

»  * 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 

Leave  Philadelphia — Arrive  at  New  York — Vifit  Long 

Ifland - -Dreadful  Havoc  by  the  Yellow  Fever - * 

Dutch  Inhabitants  fufpicious  of  Strangers — Excellent 
Farmers — Number  of  Inhabitants — Culture  of  Corn 
— Immenfe  Quantities  of  Groufe  and  Deer — Laws  to 

protect  them - Increafe  of  the  fame - Decreafe  of 

Beavers — New  York  agreeable  to  Strangers— Con- 
clufion . 


MY  DEAR  SIR,  New  York,  January,  1797. 


AFTER  having  remained  a  few  days  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  order  to  arrange  fome  matters  pre¬ 
paratory  to  my  taking  a  final  leave  of  that  city,  I  fet 
out  once  more  for  New  York.  The  month  of  De¬ 
cember  had  now  arrived  ;  confiderable  quantities  of 
lhow  had  fallen  ;  and  the  keen  winds  from  the 
north-weft  had  already  fpread  a  thick  cruft  of  ice 
over  the  Delaware,  whofe  majeftic  ftream  is  always 
the  laft  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  feel  the  chilly 
touch  of  the  hand  of  winter.  The  ice,  however,  was 
not  yet  ftrong  enough  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  a  ftage 
carriage,  neither  was  it  very  readily  to  be  broken  ;  fo 
that  when  we  reached  the  falls  of  the  river,  where  it 
is  ufual  to  crofs  in  going  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  we  had  to  remain  for  upwards  of  two  hours, 
fhivering  before  the  bitter  blafts,  until  a  paftage  was 
opened  for  the  boat,  which  was  to  convey  us  and  our 
vehicle  to  the  oppofite  fide.  The  crofting  of  the 
Delaware  at  this  place  with  a  wheel  carriage,  even 
when  the  river  is  frozen  over  and  the  ice  fufticiently 
thick  to  bear,  is  generally  a  matter  of  confiderable 
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inconvenience  and  trouble  to  travellers,  owing  to  the 
large  irregular  mafles  of  ice  formed  there,  when  the 
frofl  firft  fets  in,  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  current, 
which  breaking  away  the  llcnder  flakes  of  ice  from 
the  edges,  of  the  banks,  gradually  drifts  them  up  in 
layers  over  each  other ;  it  is  only  at  this  rugged  part, 
that  a  wheel  carriage  can  fafely  pafs  down  the  banks 
of  the  river. 

When  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  a  Heigh 
or  fledge  is  by  flu*  the  moft  commodious  fort  of  car¬ 
riage  to  travel  in,  as  neither  it  nor  the  paflengers  it 
contains  arc  liable  to  receive  any  injury  whatfoever 
from  an  overturn,  and  as,  added  to  this,  you  may 
proceed  much  fafter  and  eafier  in  it  than  in  a  carriage 
on  wheels  ;  having  laid  then  that  there  was  fnow  on 
the  ground,  it  will  perhaps  be  a  fubjeCt  of  wonder  to 
you,  that  we  had  not  one  of  thele  fafe  and  agreeable 
carriages  to  take  us  to  New  York;  if  fo,  I  mult  in¬ 
form  you,  that  no  experienced  traveller  in  the  middle 
ftates  fets  out  on  a  long  journey  in  a  fleigh  at  the 
commencement  of  winter,  as  unexpected  thaws  at 
this  period  now  take  place  very  commonly,  and  fo 
rapid  are  they,  that  in  the  courfe  of  one  morning  the 
fnow  fometimes  entirely  difappears  ;  a  ferious  object 
of  conlideration  in  this  country,  where,  if  you  happen 
to  be  left  in  the  lurch  with  your  fleigh,  other  car¬ 
riages  are  not  to  be  had  at  a  moment’s  warning.  In 
the  prefent  inflance,  notwithstanding  the  intenfe  fe- 
verity  of  the  cold,  and  the  appearances  there  were  of 
its  long  continuance,  yet  I  had  not  been  eight  and 
forty  hours  at  New  York  when  every  veflige  of  froft 
was  gone,  and  the  air  became  as  mild  as  in  the  month 
.of  September. 

The  fudden  change  in  the  weather  afforded  me  an 
oppotrunity  of  feeing,  to  much  greater  advantage 
than  might  have  been  expected  at  this  feafon  of  the 
year,  parts  of  New  York  and  Long  Iflands,  which 
the  fhortnefs  of  my  flay  in  this  neighbourhood  had 
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not  permitted  me  to  vifit  in  the  fummer.  After 
leaving  the  immediate  vicinage  of  the  city,  which 
Hands  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  former  of  thcfe 
two  i Hands,  but  little  is  to  be  met  with  that  deferves 
attention  ;  the  foil,  indeed,  is  fertile,  and  the  face  of 
the  country  is  not  unpleafingly  di verified  with  riling 
grounds  ;  but  there  is  nothing  grand  in  any  of  the 
views  which  it  affords,  nor  did  I  obferve  one  of  the 
numerous  feats,  with  which  it  is  overlpread,  that  was 
didinguifhed  either  for  its  clerant  neatnefs  or  the  de- 
lightfulnefs  of  its  fituation  ;  none  of  them  will  bear 
any  companion  with  the  charming  little  villas  which 
adorn  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  near  Philadelphia. 

On  Long  Ifland  much  more  will  be  found,  in  a 
piCturefque  point  of  view,  to  intereft  the  traveller. 
On  the  weftern  tide,  in  particular,  bordering  upon 
the  Narrows,  or  that  contracted  channel  between  the 
iflands,  through  which  veffels  pals  in  failing  to  New 
York  from  the  Atlantic,  the  country  is  really  romantic. 
The  ground  here  is  very  much  broken,  and  nurnber- 
lefs  large  mnffes  of  wood  {till  remain  Handing,  through 
the  villas  in  which  you  oocaHonally  catch  the  mod 
delightful  profpeCts  of  the  diHant  hills  on  Staten 
Ifland  and  the  New  Jerfey  fhore,  and  of  the  water, 
which  is  conHantly  enlivened  by  veffels  failing  to 
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To  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  large  towns  on  the 
coat!  of  America,  a  country  houfe  is  not  merely  de- 
firablc  as  a  place  of  retirement  from  noife  and  buftle, 
where  the  owner  may  indulge  his  fancy  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  rural  fcencs,  at  a  feafon  when  nature  is 
attired  in  her  moH  pleating  garb,  but  alfo  as  a  late 
retreat  from  the  dreadful  maladies  which  of  late  years 
have  never  failed  to  rage  with  more  or  lefs  virulence 
in  thefe  places  during  certain  months.  When  at  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  the  yellow  fever  committed  fuch  dreadful 
havoc,  fparing  neither  the  rich  nor  the  poor,  the 
young  nor  the  aged,  who  had  the  confidence  to  re¬ 
main 
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main  in  the  city,  or  were  unable  to  quit  it,  fcarcely 
a  tingle  inftance  occurred  of  any  one  of  thofe  falling 
a  victim  to  its  baneful  influence,  who  lived  but  one  mile 
removed  from  town,  where  there  was  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  and  who  at  the  fame  time  ftudioufly  avoided 
all  communication  with  the  fick,  or  with  thofe  who 
had  vifited  them  ;  every  perfon  therefore  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  See.  who  is  fufficiently 
wealthy  to  afford  it,  has  his  country  habitation  in 
the  neighbourhood  ofthefe  refpeflive  places,  to  which 
he  may  retire  in  the  hot  unhealthy  feafon  of  the 
year  ;  but  this  delightful  part  of  Long  Ifland,  of 
which  I  have  been  Tpeaking,  though  it  affords  fuch 
a  number  of  charming  fituations  for  little  villas,  is 
unfortunately  too  far  removed  from  New  York  to  be 
a  convenient  place  of  retreat  to  men  fo  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  in  commercial  purfuits  as  are  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  it  remains  al- 
moft  deftitute  of  houfes  ;  whilft  another  part  of  the 
ifland,  more  conveniently  fi {mated,  is  crowded  with 
them,  although  the  face  of  the  country  is  here  flat 
and  Tandy,  devoid  of  trees,  and  wholly  unintereiling. 

The  permanent  refidents  on  Long  Ifland  arc  chiefly 
of  Dutch  extradlion,  and  they  feem  to  have  inherited 
all  the  coldnefs,  referve,  and  covetoufnefs  of  their 
anceftors.  It  is  a  common  faying  in  New  York,  that 
a  Long  Ifland  man  will  conceal  himfelf  in  his  houfe 
on  the  approach  of  a  ftranger ;  and  really  the  num- 
bcrlefs  Alliances  of  fhvnefs  I  met  with  in  the  inhabi- 
tants  Teemed  to  argue,  that  there  was  Tome  truth  in 
the  remark.  IT  you  do  but  afk  any  Ample  queftion 
relative  to  the  neighbouring  country,  they  will  eye 
you  with  TuTpicion,  and  evidently  drive  to  difengage 
themTelves  from  you;  widely  different  from  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  whofe  inquifitivenefs  in  fimilar  circum- 
flances  would  lead  them  to  a  thoufand  impertinent 
and  troublefome  enquiries,  in  order  to  difeover  what 
your  bufiuefs  was  in  that  place,  and  how  they  could 
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pofftbly  take  any  advantage  of  it.  Thefe  Dutchmen 
are  in  general  very  excellent  farmers  ;  and  feveral  of 
them  have  very  extenftve  tracks  of  land  under  culti¬ 
vation,  for  the  produce  of  which  there  is  a  convenient 
and  ready  market  at  New  York.  Amongft  them  are 
to  be  found  many  very  wealthy  men  ;  but  except  a 
few  individuals,  they  live  in  a  mean,  penurious,  and 
moft  uncomfortable  manner.  The  population  of  the 
bland  is  eftimated  at  about  thirty-feven  thoufand 
fouls,  of  which  number  near  five  thoufand  are  flaves. 

'  V 

It  is  the  weftern  part  of  the  ifland  which  is  the  bed 
inhabited  ;  a  circumftance  to  be  aferibed,  not  fo  much 
to  the  fertility  of  the  foil  as  its  contiguity  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  Here  are  feveral  conliderable  towns, 
as,  Flatbufh,  Jamaica,  Brooklyn n,  Flufhing,  Utrecht , 
the  three  fird-mentioned  of  which  contain  each  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  houfes.  Brooklynn,  the  larged 
of  them,  is  fituated  juft  oppofite  to  New  York,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Eaft  River,  and  forms  an  agreeable  object 
from  the  city. 

The  foil  of  Long  Idand  is  well  adapted  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  fmall  grain  and  Indian  corn  ;  and  the  northern 
part,  which  is  hilly,  is  faid  to  be  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  production  of  fruit.  The  celebrated  Newtown 
pippin,  though  now  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every 
part  of  the  date  of  New  York,  and  good  in  its  kind, 
is  yet  fuppofed  by  many  perfons  to  attain  a  higher 
flavour  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  America. 

Of  the  peculiar  foil  of  the  plains  that  are  fituated 
towards  the  center  of  this  idand,  I  have  before  had 
occafion  to  fpeak,  when  deferibing  thole  in  the  weft¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  date  of  New  York.  One  plain  here, 
fomewhat  different  from  the  red,  is  profufely  covered 
with  dunted  oaks  and  pines:  hut  no  grain  will  grow 
upon  it,  though  it  has  been  cleared,  and  experiments 
have  been  made  for  that  purpofe  in  many  diderent 
places.  This  one  goes  under  the  appellation  of  Brufhy 
Plain.  Immenfe  quantities  of  groule  and  deer  are 
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found  amidft  the  brufhwood,  with  which  it  is  covered* 
and  which  is  fo  well  calculated  to  afford  Ihelter  to 
thefe  animals.  Laws  have  been  palled,  not  long 
fince,  to  prevent  the  wanton  deftru&ion  of  the  deer; 
in  confequence  of  which  they  are  beginning  to  in- 
creafe  mod  rapidly,  notwithftanding  fuch  great  num- . 
bers  are  annually  killed,  as  well  for  the  New  York 
market,  as  for  the  fupport.  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  ;  indeed  it  is  found  that  they  are  now  increafing 
in  moft  of  the  fettled  parts  of  the  dates  of  New 
York,  where  there  is  fufficient  wood  to  harbour 
them ;  whereas  in  the  Indian  territories,  the  deer, 
as  well  as  moft  other  wild  animals,  are  becoming 
fcarcer  every  year,  notwithftanding  that  the  number 
of  Indian  hunters  is  alfo  decreadng ;  but  thefe 
people  purfue  the  fame  deftru&ive  fyftem  of  hunting, 
formerly  praclifed  on  Long  Ifland,  killing  every 
animal  they  meet,  whether  young  or  full  grown. 
Notwithftanding  the  ftrong  injunctions  laid  upon 
them  by  the  Canadian  traders  to  fpare  fome  few 
beavers  at  each  darn,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  breed, 
they  ftill  continue  to  kill  thefe  animals  wherever  they 
find  them,  fo  that  they-  are  now  entirely  banifhed 
from  places  which  ufed  to  abound  with,  and  which 
are  ftill  in  a  ftate  to  harbour  them,  being  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  An 
annual  deficiency  of  fifteen  thoufand  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  the  number  of  beaver  fkins  brought  down 
to  Montreal,  for  the  laft  few  years. 

From  Long  Ifland  I  returned  to  this  city  ;  which 
the  hofpitality  and  friendly  civilities  I  have  experi¬ 
enced,  in  common  with  other  ftrangers,  from  its  in¬ 
habitants,  induce  me  to  rank  as  the  moft  agreeable 
place  I  have  vifited  in  the  United  States  :  nor  am  I 
lingular  in  this  opinion,  there  being  fcarcely  any 
traveller  I  have  converted  with,  but  what  gives  it  the 
fame  preference.  Whilft  I  continue  in  America  it 
fhall  be  my  place  of  reftdence  :  but  my  thoughts  are 
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folely  bent  upon  returning  to  my  native  land,  now 
dearer  to  me  than  ever  ;  and  provided  that  the  ice, 
which  threatens  at  prefent  to  block  up  the  harbour, 
does  not  cut  oft  our  communication  with  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  I  fnall  fpeedily  take  my  departure  from  this  Con¬ 
tinent,  well  pleated  at  having  fcen  as  much  of  it  as 
I  have  done ;  but  I  fhall  leave  it  without  a  figh,  and 
without  entertaining  the  flighted  with  to  revifit  it. 


ERRATA. 

Page  S9  line  27,  for  fat  read  fet. 

-  99  —  23,  infert  and  after  (i  compiled." 

— —  152  —  9,  for  6o°  read  6°. 

-  169  —  3,  for  thofe  which  read  what. 

-  184.  —  9>  for  never  read  nut. 

-  249  —  6  and  7,  read  “  two  parts,  the  old  and  the  new 

•which." 

-  252  —  6  and  7,  for  and  is  read  which  is. 

■  -  —  30,  read  c‘  between  which  and.” 

-  261  —  26,  for  “  the  French,”  read  “  thefe  French.” 

- 314  —  25,  read  “  ltorehoufes  here." 

■  - 397  —  28,  we  meafured.” 

* - 423  —  12,  for  Grenville  read  Greenville. 

- 441  —  10,  for  expedled  read  expeSl. 

- 415  —  12,  read  “  in  the  Indian.” 

- 455  — -  10,  for  tajlefully  read  fancifully. 

- 53°  —  25,  far  hunger  read  appetites. 

- - 535  —  39,  for  Sunburg  read  S unbury. 

- - 544  —  5,  for  be  read  is. 
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